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Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

We will begin our hearings on the details of the Air Force budget. 
Of course, we have already had extensive hearings on the entire 
defense budget, including the Air Force requirements for fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Scrivner and I will probably need to call upon other members 
of the Defense Subcommittee to assist us from time to time. 

Mr. Sam Crosby will be called upon from time to time to interrogate 
witnesses and expand his activities somewhat as the staff member of 
our Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Crosby has been on the staff of the Appropr iations Committee 
for 4 years. Prior to that he had 10 years’ experience in the executive 
branch of the Government, most, if not all, of it, I believe, in budget 
work. He worked in the Bureau of the Budget for 7 years. He was 
Budget Officer for two and a half years for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission at Oak Ridge. So, I am going to call upon him from time 
to time to assist in the examination of witnesses. 

As all of you know, there is a great demand in and out of Congress 
for increased efficiency in Government, and for reduced spending 
wherever reduced spending can safely be achieved. 

Our emphasis will be on ways and means of reducing the defense 
budget without impairing our defense program. 

Mr. Scrivner, do you have any comments or suggestions at this 
time ¢ 

Mr. Scrivner. None. 

Mr. Manon. General Bogart. what is your proposal for today ? 

General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, as we proceed into the details of 
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the Air Force budget estimates for fiscal 1958, it was our proposal to 
start this morning with the financial and’management summaries. 
We have three witnesses for this morning. The first witness is Mr. 
Garlock, the Assistant Secretary for Financial Management; then 
General Asensio, the Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller; and I have 
a statement on the financing details which we would like to present 
this morning. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Bogart. Our first witness, then, is the Assistant Secretary 
for Financial Management, Mr. Garlock. 

Mr. Manon. All right. We shall be glad to hear from you at this 
time, Mr. Garlock. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AiR Force 
(FrnancrAL MANAGEMENT) 


Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
fiscal year 1958 budget for the Air Force which is now before you 
requests new obligational authority totaling $16,471 million, exclu- 
sive of funds for military construction, the request for which will be 
transmitted ata later date. This is the amount, for the appropriations 
now under consideration, which we estimate as the minimum with 
which we can perform our mission under the revised force structure, 
and can continuously increase the effectiveness of our airpower, while 
concurrently maintaining operational readiness at all times. 


USE OF FUNDS APPROPRIATED IN FISCAL YEAR 1957 
’ 

Secretary Quarles and General Twining have already described for 
you the military programs and the basic plans and assumptions upon 
which our dollar estimates are based. Since the fiscal year 1958 esti- 
mates will be covered in detail by General Bogart and the other air 
staff witnesses who follow him, I would like to deal but briefly with 
the 1958 estimates, and to devote a greater part of my discussion to an 
accounting of our stewardship of the funds made available to the 
Air Force for the current fiscal year, 1957. 

Mr. Manon. I would like for you to see to it, Mr. Garlock, and 
General Bogart, that we are furnished at appropriate times infor- 
mation as to progress that has been made on long-lead-time appro- 
priations. 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, we appropriate funds for an entire 
program in 1 fiscal year; whereas, it may not be expended and some 
of it may not be obligated for quite some time. 

That does not mean we are not interested in each and every step in 
the process of procurement of these items. We want to know just 
what has happened to the funds heretofore appropriated which have 
not been expended and which may not be expended for some time. 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir; we are prepared to cover that. 

Mr. Manon. We try to do that every year, and we particularly 
want to do it this year. 

General Bocarr. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I am glad you emphasized that par- 
ticular point in these hearings. During all the years we have gone 
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back and had a very complete, detailed explanation of what had been 
done with previously appropriated funds, although the impression 
seems to be that once we appropriate them, we do not follow through. 
However, we do, and we have, and we will. But, as I think it has 
been pointed out previously, it is a question of either doing it this 
way for an entire contract or reverting to the old practice of con- 
tract authorization which I always thought was more wasteful than 
the present plan we have of appropriating for these items as we do. 


SUMMARY OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1958 ESTIMATES 


Mr. Gartock. The $16,471 million which is requested in new obliga- 
tional authority is the amount by which other available financing must 
be augmented in order that presently planned Air Force programs 
may be carried out. 

In the procurement accounts it will permit continued modernization 
of aircraft and other equipment and the provision of centrally pro- 
cured supplies and materials for not only the Regular force but the 
Reserve components as well. All of the B-52’s required under the 
currently approved wing structure will have been financed with the 
enactment of this appropriation request. Procurement of improved 
versions of other aircraft is also provided for, and increased em- 
phasis on guided missiles is reflected in the estimates. 

The research and development effort is provided for in the budget 
at virtually the same level as was provided for in the President’s 
budget for the current year. 

Our request in our “bread and butter” appropriation, “Operation 
and maintenance,” continues to increase because of increased fixed 
charges and higher operating and overhead costs associated with the 
new : aircraft. The amount requested provades only for what we regard 
as the minimum funds essential to the maintenance of combat readi- 
ness, preventing further serious deterioration of our physical assets, 
and providing the necessary training, logistical, medical, and com- 
man¢ support of our forces. 

The “Military personnel” request provides for an end-1958 on- 
board strength of 925,000 military personnel, which is a reduction of 
42,000 from the 967,000 previously contemplated for end-fiscal-year 
1958. While this reduction is partially offset by an increase in direct- 
hire civilians on an overall basis, the net result, despite the reduction 
in the number of wings, poses a real management challenge. We are 
most hopeful, however, that we can ace omplish our missions with the 
reduced manpower levels. 

While our new obligational authority request for “Reserve person- 
nel” is lower than the amount appropriated for the current year, a 
comparison on a service obligation basis shows fiscal year 1958 ex- 
ceeding the current year by more than 10 percent. This stems from 
estimated savings in fiscal year 1957 of over $8 million, exclusive of 
reimbursements, which result from a program of screening out per- 
sonnel in unneeded skills, which I shall describe later. The “Reserve 
personnel” estimate provides for a substantial increase in the number 
of reservists in drill pay status. 

In the Air National Guard appropriation estimate, provision is 
made for increases in both officer and enlisted strengths. In addition, 
modernization of Guard equipment is to be accelerated substantially 
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under this budget, as compared with what had been contemplated 
earlier. 
AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


Turning now to the individual appropriation accounts, during the 
current fiscal year, the Air Force is planning to procure 1,867 aircraft 
as compared with 1,515 planned for the budget year, fiscal year 1958. 
The Congress was advised last summer of the Air Force’s decision to 
accelerate the production of the KC—135 tanker aircraft to a monthly 
production rate of 20 aircraft. Also, in our reprograming report of 
December 31, 1956, the Congress was alerted of other changes in 
the aircraft program, particularly the decision to delete the LRFIX, 
TBX, and C-132 aircraft; the reduction in quantities of the F-101B 
aircraft; and the addition of the L-commercial type aircraft. The 
ballistic missile program has been increased and financed in keeping 
with the high priority associated with this program. 

Mr. Manon. At this point in the record will you place a very brief 
description of the proposed aircraft which have been deleted ? 

Mr. GaRLocK. Al right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I have reference to planes like the C-132. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


C-182 


The C-132 is a 4-engine, heavy transport aircraft designed to transport sup- 
plies, equipment, and personnel directly between basic supply points in the 
United States and overseas theaters. Transportation of personnel would have 
been limited due to the fact that the main cargo compartment would not have 
been pressurized. 

An aft loading door with integral ramp and forward side loading door were 
provided. Thermal de-icing for wing and empennage surface leading edges 
was provided. Nesa glass was used for transparent areas. 

The normal crew consisted of pilot, copilot, navigator, systems engineer, and 
a relief crew of three. Accommodations for five additional crew members was 
also provided in the flight compartment. The crew compartment was pres- 
surized to 8,000 feet at 40,000 feet. Emergency air evacuation for the crew 
was provided by moving the access stairway aft and sliding out the chute. 

The aircraft was equipped with 4 Pratt & Whitney turboprop engines of 
15,000 equivalent shaft horsepower each and Hamilton-Standard 4-blade, 20- 
foot diameter propellers. 

The main cargo compartment had a usable cubage of 15,662 cubic feet with 
an overload payload of 175,000 pounds at a 2,950 normal mileage range or 
normal payload of 100,000 pounds for 3,500 normal mileage range. 

(Additional classified information pertaining to the LRIX, TBX, and F-101B 
has been provided the committee. ) 


Mr. Gartock. These reprograming actions have resulted in an 
overall increase to the fiscal year 1957 program since our reviews of 
last year of close to $1,100 million. Financing this addition to the 
program is made possible by utilizing the additional $800 million 
appropriated by the Congress last year and by anticipating additional 
recoupments from prior year programs of an additional $294 million 
over the amounts realized as of December 31, 1956. 

The fiscal year 1958 program in this appropriation amounts to 
$7,533 million, and new obligational authority of $6,200 million is 
requested to finance this program. The difference between these 
amounts represents anticipated reimbursements for the inventory 
items to be supplied to the mutual assistance program, other reim- 
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bursements, and recoupments from prior year funds, which the Air 
Force has estimated at over $1 billion, based on past experience. 

If anticipated recoupments do not materialize as planned during 
fiscal year 1958 and it becomes evident that it is impossible to finance 
this procurement program completely, there will still be an opportu- 
nity when Congress returns next winter to request additional obliga- 
tional authority to achieve the basic planned procurement program. 

One further development warrants your attention in this appropria- 
tion area. As you know, for most aircraft and equipment programs 
we request funds to finance the complete end item based on the antici- 
pated lead time necessary for financing, and on unit cost estimates of 
the equipment being procured. The overriding priority which has 
been afforded to the ballistic missile program has resulted in the 
compression of the research, development, and production cycle. We 
are financing this program on what we call an incremental basis. In 
this manner, the financing in the fiscal year 1958 budget estimate 
includes those funds to provide for the work to be performed, the 
materiel orders to be placed and subcontracts to be awarded by our 
ballistic missile contractors for the financing period of approximately 
July 1, 1957 through June 30, 1958. Thus, our contracts for this 
program are being financed only on a 1-year work basis, and funds 
required to complete financing of end items and necessary subsequent 
work will have to be provided by subsequent years’ appropriations. 


PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN ATRCRAFT 


During fiscal year 1957, the Procurement Other Than Aircraft 
appropriation is experiencing an improvement in obligation activity 
over the comparable time period in previous fiscal years. This 
improvement is attributable primarily to two factors. 

In the first place, the procurement program has been directed to the 
buying agencies earlier than in past years. A major portion of this 
procurement program is actually placed in the hands of the field 
agencies several months prior to the beginning of the fiscal year. 
During this time prior to the beginning of the fiscal year, these agen- 
cies can process the administrative paperwork leading up to the 
commitment of funds. The actual commitment cannot occur until 
the beginning of the fiscal year when appropriations become avail- 
able, but many weeks are gained through this process. 

Secondly, the overprograming process, which we utilized to a lesser 
degree in fiscal year 1956, is being employed to a fuller extent in 
fiseal year 1957. 

OVERPROGRA MING 


“Overprograming” means, essentially, that we carry in our ap- 
oroved buying program, and in the program which will be justified 
Frefone this committee, items whose total dollar cost exceeds the funds 
available, or the funds requested, as the case may be. 

This technique evolved from the fact that the programs financed 
by this appropriation generally are changed materially during the 
course of the year, due to specification difficulties (particularly in 
the electronic and ground-support areas), to engineering changes, and 
to production delays. 

Prior to the introduction of this concept, the most effective utiliza- 
tion of available funds was not possible in many instances because a 
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part of limited funds was committed for items in relation to which 
such delays occurred. Many vitally needed items which might have 
been procured could not be included initially in our programs. 

It was in recognition of the fact that the difficulties I have cited 
probably would continue to occur somewhere in the program, that we 
decided to extend the application of the overprograming technique. 
In doing so we recognize the fact that, although we expect these 
delays to occur, we cannot pinpoint them as far as specific items are 
concerned, at the time the rogram is firmed up. Obviously, if we 
could do that they would be deleted from the program until such 
time as the difficulties were resolved, and there would be no need for 
overprograming. 

Once we have overprogramed, we then delete from the current - 0- 
gram those items with respect to which design and production delays 
occur from time to time. Such items will then be considered for inc lu- 
sion in the subsequent year’s program, if it then appears that they can 

satisfy the criteria of need and procurability in that period. 

As an alternative to financing all items and ending the year with 
excessive unobligated balances, we feel that overprograming is a very 
effective and sound vehicle for optimum utilization of available funds. 

As of the end of fiscal year 1957 we estimate that $150 million of 
the total program of $1,678 million will be in an overprogramed status 
and this, in turn, is included as a part of the fiscal year 1958 program. 
We expect toc ontinue this “overprograming” procedure in this appro- 
priation area in order better to utilize the funds made ayailable by 
the Congress. We are starting the fiscal year 1958 program by includ- 
ing a total of $365 million in the overprograming category. We 
would anticipate that as the program progresses throughout the year, 
the overprograming would be reduced to approximately 10 percent of 
the funded program by the deletion of items identified as being non- 
procurable, and by the application of recoupment of prior-year funds. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In the research and development program during fiscal years 1956 
and 1957, there have been a number of notable acc »omplishments which 
produce an identifiable improvement in the military position of the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gartockx. The additional $100 million which the Congress ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1957 is being utilized in part for programs 
to be accomplished in fiscal year 1957 and in part for fiscal year 
1958 programs. During fisc ‘al year 1957, these funds are being pro- 
gramed to high priority projects which we feel will pay off in future 

years. In fiscal year 1958 the balance of this additional appropriation 
will be placed on other high priority projects which are required but 
which would have been deferred or canceled had not these additional 
funds been made available. 

As a result of congressional interest, as well as the Air Force’s 
knowledge of certain “gray” areas as between the research and de- 
velopment and the production appropriations, the Air Force pursued 
a Vigorous study between May and December of 1956 to determine 
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the appropriate distribution of financial responsibility between appro- 
priations. From this study we now have defined the work areas 
involved in research, development, and production, and in addition 
have delineated these work efforts into lines of demarcation for financ- 
ing as between the research and development and the production ap- 
propriations. During December the study, the definitions and the 
lines of demarcation were completed and provided to the responsible 
field commands for their implementation. Our commands are now 
utilizing these definitions and lines of demarcation and applying 
strict interpretation as to the appropriation which will finance require- 
ments which come within the cognizance of these definitions. 

As you know, the Research and Development appropriation pri- 
mar ily prov ides ‘the Air Force with inventive thinking and engineer- 
ing work and, in addition, some initial models of equipment. How- 
ever, this appropriation is not of the magnitude to provide complete 
dev elopment of expensive hardware items. Therefore, development 
support is provided from other appropriations in the Air Foree. In 
appropriations other than the research and development appropria- 
tion funds are provided basically to complete initial development of 
an end article, but these funds also produce an end item for the opera- 
tional inventor y. In other words, while the funds from other appro- 
priations pay for engineering effort during the time period in which 
the end item is in the dev elopment state, the effort is a mixture of both 
development and production. It is estimated that during fiscal year 
1958, approximately $1,564 million will be provided for this type of 
work in addition to the Research and Development. appropriation. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


In my general statement before this committee last February, during 
consideration of the fiscal year 1957 budget estimate, I pointed out 
that our fiscal year 1957 estimated program costs in the Operation and 
Maintenance appropriation increase over the levels of the preceding 
year as the result of the yrowth of the base structure, increases in the 
number of combat wings, and the increased power and complexity of 
new aircraft and missiles. Air staff witnesses amplified this in ex- 
plaining the details of the expanding program. I also stated that on 
the basis of information then available as to program needs, it was 
our belief that the amount requested for fiscal year 1957 would be 
sufficient to permit the continued buildup to the 137-wing program 
with a level of readiness that would be acceptable under world condi- 
tions. This belief was shared by the military staff of the Department 
of the Air Force. 

However, as the months have passed, we find that the amount of that 
budget estimate and the amount appropriated is insufficient to pay 
the full cost of the program as developed. For example, our civilian 
payroll paid from the Operation and Maintenance appropriation ex- 
ceeds by more than $30 million the amount we had estimated it would 
cost. The reasons for this are many and are normal in type, but not as 
to the amounts involved. Some of the reasons are wage board in- 
creases directed by Government wage board actions in the continental 
United States and pay raises which occurred in Okinawa, Japan, 
KKorea, France, Moroeco, Wake Island, and other farflung places 
involving some 77,000 indigenous personnel. 
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Increases have also occurred in the cost of supplies and equipment 
and the transportation thereof, due to price increases and to increases 
in all types of transportation rates, including Military Sea Transport 
Service shipments, rail freight, and commercial air. In addition, the 
cost of some of our most essential programs has exceeded the original 
estimate. Some specific examples are the preliminary training pro- 
gram for the ballistic missiles; manual systems training programs for 
air defense; the operation, maintenance, and support of the DEW 
line; and rate increases in per capita support costs payable to the 
United Kingdom. We have also been faced with a number of unfore- 
seen requirements which necessitated diversion of effort and funds. 
These include the Hungarian airlift, the airlift of the U. N. Police 
Force to Suez, and a number of other unforeseen demands imposed 
upon the Air Force Operation and Maintenance appropriation funds. 
Furthermore, our experience this year with respect to requirements for 
emergency repairs, the so-called acts of God, has been most unfortunate. 

I believe General Bogart will go into that one in substantially more 
detail. 

In this connection, I would like to say that the Operation and Main- 
tenance funding problem is not one of just having enough money. 
A large proportion of the expenses chargeable to Operation and Main- 
tenance are of a “fixed” or “semifixed” character, such as civilian 
payrolls, communications, and other utilities bills, costs of fuel for 
space heating and cooking, and contracts for essential services of all 
types. These costs must be met and, when they are, our reprograming 
capability becomes limited to something less than 25 percent of the 
total dollars in the appropriation. 

Although we find it necessary to defer procurement of locally pur- 
chased supplies and materials, and the maintenance of property, we do 
so with the knowledge that deferring the maintenance of high value 
capital items, both real property and equipment, is pennywise and 
pound-foolish, and would not be countenanced in any well-managed 
business enterprise. Continuing such practices means that the Air 
Force may soon face major plant replacement at a cost far in excess of 
a normal, routine maintenance and repair program. Therefore, we 
ask that in your consideration of the budget estimate for Operation and 
Maintenance you keep in mind the tremendous value of the taxpayers’ 
investment which these funds support and protect. That investment 
was estimated as being in excess of $50 billion in physical assets alone 
as of the end of the last fiscal year. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The Military Personnel] appropriation reflects a program for fiscal 
year 1958 of $3,866 million, which includes $26 million in anticipated 
reimbursements, as compared with the current year’s program of $3,777 
million, including $31 million in reimbursements. 

The fiscal year 1957 program, which calls for an end-year strength of 
920,700 is not fully financed to the extent of over $48 million, which will 
have to be provided, through a supplemental appropriation or other- 
wise. It will be recalled that by the terms of our 1957 appropriation, 
the Air Force was authorized to apply up to $57,853,000 of the 1957 
appropriation toward liquidation of 1956 obligations. We found it 
necessary to resort to that authority to the extent of $28.1 million. 
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In addition, during the current year it has been necessary to make 
provision for increased costs generated by the Servicemen’s and Vet- 
erans Survivors Benefit Act which requires Government contribu- 
tions to the Federal old-age and survivors trust fund, and by legisla- 
tion enacted by the last Congress (Public Law 497, 84th Cong., 2d 
sess.) which increased the pay and allowances of doctors and dentists. 

While some modest savings have been generated through program 
adjustments, the net effect of the factors which I have mentioned is 
that we are underfinanced in this appropriation by over $48 million. 

In recognition of this committee’s special interest in the efficient 
and economical administration of the Air Force military personnel 
travel program, I would like to point out that the Air Force is con- 
tinuing a vigorous travel economy program in an effort to further 
reduce movement and stabilize personnel assignments. It is estab- 
lished Air Force policy that PCS assignments will be monitored 
at all levels of command in an effort to keep such movements to a 
minimum. PCS movements are made only to fill valid requirements. 
The actual number of PCS moves made during fiscal year 1956 was 
79,000 less than were programed, which represents a 12-percent re- 
duction. During this year we have reduced our original program 
by over 109,000 moves, and in fiscal year 1958 we are programing 
70,000 fewer moves than are scheduled for fiscal year 1957. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL 


The Reserve Personnel appropriation request for fiscal year 1958 
of $57 million represents $2.3 million less than the $59.3 million ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1957. In reconciling this situation, I 
would like to review certain significant developments with regard 
to the fiscal year 1957 program, which in turn influence our fiscal year 
1958 requirements. 

During the current year and subsequent to last year’s presentation 
to this committee, a reexamination of the Air Force Reserve program 
objectives was made to insure that we were pursuing the proper course 
in light of our latest mobilization requirements. This reexamina- 
tion included matching of currently assigned Reservists against spe- 
cific grades and skills required upon mobilization and assuring their 
immediate availability upon mobilization. As a result, some of 
the assigned Reserve personnel whose skills or grades did not match 
requirements, or who would not be available on M-day, were screened 
from the active paid program. In conjunction with this review, a 
temporary freeze on manning was imposed so as to preclude any fur- 
ther assignments to positions not required. Similarly, 60 miscel- 
laneous support units were determined excess and deleted from the 
program, 

As a result of these actions, the expansion originally contemplated 
of an average of 41,792 officers and 42,179 airmen was modified. It is 
now planned that we will attain an average strength of 33,626 officers 
and 30,564 airmen. Despite the seemingly deleterious effects on our 
programed strengths, these actions are considered essential if we are to 
attain a Ready Reserve possessing the combat capability required. 
These actions have naturally resulted in personnel losses. However, it 
is far more realistic and economical to incur these losses now than not 
have the proper skills and grades filled upon mobilization. 
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Tn addition to our normal recruiting efforts directed toward prior 
service personnel, we are using the provisions of section 262 of the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1955 in order to meet our require ments 
for lower skill grades in our units. We are planning to enlist in the 
Reserve units 2,700 nonprior service airmen in the 17 to 1814 year age 
bracket, in this 6-month program. Early experience indicates clearly 
that our recruiting capability for this program is adequate to accom- 
plish the anticipated goal. This form of training will offer basic 
military as well as technical training. Another significant program 
increase is the additional 36 paid drills authorized rated personnel 
assigned to Reserve units to maintain flying proficiency. 

Minor modifications have been made in the Air Force ROTC pro- 
gram during fiscal year 1957, to the extent of reducing basic student 
enrollment ‘from 89,800 to 86,800, and advanced student enrollment 
from 15,300 to 14,100. 

Accomplishing ‘this reexamination during fiscal year 1957 not only 
pene a more balanced and effective Reserve force, but also gen- 

rates a saving of approximately $8 million, exclusive of reimburse- 
ieritit during the current year. Consequently, the fiscal year 1958 
request of $57 million will be approximately $5 million greater than 
the fiscal year 1957 estimated obligations. However, it will represent 
a decrease of $2.3 million from the appropriation for fiscal year 1957. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


The Air National Guard is moving steadily toward a combat-ready 
force capable of immediate mobilization in the event of war. All 
of the fighter type units will, in the event of war, be immediately 
assigned “to the Continental Air Defense Command for the defense 
of the United States. 

Since our last appearance before you, the Air National Guard pro- 
gram has progressed basically as planned. All units are being 
equipped on a planned schedule with the latest types of equipment, 
based on its availability, so as to be equipped as nearly like regular 
Air Force as is practicable. During fiscal year 1957, the last ¥F-51 
propeller-driven aircraft was retired and now all of the fighter units 
are equipped with jet-type aircraft. The aircraft inventory in the 
Guard has increased from the 1,942 previously presented to 2,263 
This increased aircraft inventory includes additional F-86A and 
F-86E aircraft, ~~ F-94C and F-96D aircraft which had been 
planned for the Air National Guard in later years. 

During fiscal year 1957, it became necessary to expand the Air Na- 
tional Guard construction program due to: (1) addition of the more 
modern and complex type aircraft which require runway extensions, 
(2) construction of buildings to house flight simulators at locations 
where F-86D type aircraft will be assigned, and (3) extension of run- 
way-taxiway systems at Byrd Field, Va., and Rosecrans, Mo., due to 
the conversion of two tactical bombardment wings to fighter inter- 
ceptor wings effective July 1, 1957. 

The runway alert program that we presented to you in connection 
with the fiscal year 1957 estimates is being expanded to 19 locations 
in the continental United States instead of 17. The Air National 
Guard is performing a daylight runway alert to augment the air 
defense of the Hawaiian Islands. Early warning radar support for 
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air defense of this area is being provided on a round-the-clock basis by 
the Air National Guard during fiscal year 1957. This support to the 
Air Force is being extended in fiscal year 1958 to the Denver and Salt 
Lake City areas. Thus, you can readily see a truly Ready Reserve 
fulfilling an important job in the protection of the country in peace 
as well as war. During fiscal year 1957, the Air National Ac was 
able to authorize 36 additional flight training periods annually for 
personnel who possess current flying status orders to compensate 
these individuals for the flying they were accomplishing on their own 
time to maintain flying proficiency. 

We are maintaining personnel “goals as set forth to you last year. 
We have revised our personnel projections upward slightly from the 
67,980 estimated at that time. By the end of fiscal year 1957, the 
Guard is now programed to be manned with 68,600 milits ary personnel. 

Our goal is to maintain our Reserve and Air National Guard units 
ina higher degree of readiness than ever before. By providing them 
with more modern higher performance type aircraft and the latest 
types of equipment, we are developing a combat ready force more 
‘apable of readily supplementing the regular Air Force in the event 
of war. In this jet-atomic age, when hostilities begin, there will be 
no time to correct mistakes in the type of force we have provided, the 
manner in which they have been organized and trained, or the way in 
which we fight. Current planning has established a firm D-day re- 
quirement for the Reserve forces as vital, integrated parts of the Air 
Force. 

SAGE 


The semi-automatic ground environment (SAGE) system repre- 
sents a significant and vital element of our Air Defense Program, 
This SAGE system provides the means for the rapid assimilation and 
dissemination of control and warning data to speed our defense and 
strategic forces on their mission. It represents our major effort in 
realizing a high degree of automaticity which is so essential to cope 
with technological advances in air weapons. 

The heart of the SAGE system is the digital computer, FSQ-7 and 
FSQ-8. We are continuing our evaluation of experimental models 
of the computer. and production model computers are in various 
stages of production, test or installation. 

The digital computers and construction facilities represent the ma- 
jor capits al investment items for the SAGE system. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Marion. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DEW LINE 


Mr. Gartock. The distant early warning line, or DEW line, is 
designed to provide a longer warning time to our retaliatory and de- 
fense forces, and has been under construction for the past several years. 
The construction of the DEW line, referred to as the main DEW line, 
has progressed very rapidly during the past year, and will soon be 
ready for operation. The costs assoc ciated with this phase of the DEW 
line through fiscal year 1957 approximate $500 million and consist 
primarily “of construction, communications-electronics items, pre- 
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stocked operating supplies and materials, and associated transporta- 
tion costs. Although this portion of the DEW line will be substan- 
tially completed by the end of fiscal year 1957, there will be approxi- 
mately $20 million in costs incident to the completion of this phase 
of the line in fiscal year 1958. We estimate that our costs to operate 
and maintain the main DEW line will approximate $80 million in 
fiscal year 1958. 

Eastern and western extensions of the main DEW line are being 
partially programed during the fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 
periods. 

UNOPLIGATED CARRYOVERS 


The Air Force is again showing fairly sizable unobligated balances 
at the end of fiscal year 1957 and 1958. However, it will be noted that 
these unubligated balances are reducing and we feel that by the end of 
fiscal year 1958 we will have about reduced the level of unobligated 
balances to what appears to be an irreducible minimum. As discussed 
in the past, and as was recognized by this committee in its report on 
the fiscal year 1956 appropriation bill, there must always be fairly 
sizable unobligated balances in our continuing appropriations. It is 
neither practical nor desirable in these appropriation areas to obli- 
gate 100 percent of our funds during the first year of the appropria- 
tion. 

The actual unobligated balance as of the beginning of fiscal year 
1957, excluding military construction, amounted to $5,395 million of 
which $1,794 million represented anticipated reimbursements from 
Military Assistance Program orders to be delivered subsequent to 
June 30, 1956. For the end of fiscal year 1957 it is expected that the 
unobligated balances will be $5,238 million of which $1,476 will repre- 
sent MAP orders yet to be delivered. These amounts compare with an 
estimated unobligated carryover of $4,174 million at the end of fiscal 
year 1958 which represents a decrease of $1,221 million from the 
actual amount at the close of fiscal year 1956. Of the $4,174 million 
unobligated at tie end of fiscal year 1958, $462 million will represent 
anticipated reimbursements from MAP orders remaining undelivered 
as of that time. It should be noted that the unobligated balance for 
end-fiscal year 1958 does not include provision for a fiscal year 1958 
MAP program. 

To the extent that we continue the MAP program the unobligated 
balances in the Air Force will always be subject to the deliveries which 
the Air Force is capable of making to MAP countries and to their 
ability to receive the materials if available. As we explained to the 
committeee in last year’s testimony, the Air Force follows the procure- 
ment policy of procuring for both MAP and the Air Force by deter- 
mining combined requirements for both Air Force and MAP, and then 
procuring against these combined requirements. Accordingly, when 
deliveries are made, Air Force appropriations are reimbursed from 
MAP funds. 

With respect to the major procurement items such as aircraft, the 
Air Force has reduced the amount of procurement leadtime, thereby 
effecting a lower level of unobligated balances. 

Our procurement policies call for contracting for the component 
parts of the end item at varying time intervals depending upon the 
required date of delivery, taking into account production leadtime for 
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each class of components, spares, and spare parts. Thus, those com- 
ponents of the end item having the longest procurement leadtime are 
contracted for first, while contracts for those components and/or parts 
having the shortest production leadtime are obligated at a later date, 
in some instances 2 or 3 years later. We consider this to be good busi- 
ness practice. Subsequent discussions during the detailed appropria- 
tion hearings will develop in greater detail the reasons for the unobli- 
gated balances in the aircraft and procurement areas. ' 

In the Military Construction and Research and Development field, it 
is necessary that a reasonable unobligated balance be carried forward 
from one year to the next in order that the awarding of contracts in 
these areas can proceed on an orderly basis without interruption at 
each fiscal year end. This practice is essential in maintaining a rela- 
tively even rate of progress. 

It will be remembered that in last year’s presentation emphasis was 
placed on the effect of the provisions of section 1311, Public Law 663, 
84th Congress, because the heavy deobligational activity resulting 
therefrom materially affected the unobligated balances brought for- 
ward to fiscal year 1956. These heavy deobligations were principally 
in the Aircraft and Related Procurement, and Procurement Other 
Than Aircraft areas and amounted to $1,085 million and $177 million, 
respectively, at the close of fiscal year 1955. For the close of fiscal 
year 1956, the section 1311 deobligation total for these 2 appropriations 
umounted to only $290 million. 

It should be remembered, however, that these deobligations do not 
in most cases reduce the Air Force’s actual responsibility for payment 
under existing contracts. While the action taken in accordance with 
section 1311 has the technical effect of reducing obligations and at 
the same time increasing the amount of unobligated commitments, 
the requirements for the end-items, components, and spares repre- 
sented by these deobligations are not reduced, but instead the point in 
time of the recording of confirmed obligations is merely delayed. 

The total unobligated balance estimated in the fiscal year 1957 
budget estimate for end fiscal year 1956 was $5,511 million. This 
compares to the actual amount of $5,739 million. It should be noted 
that the only appropriation area in which any sizable difference 
between actual and estimated unobligated balances existed was in 
Procurement Other Than Aircraft, where the actual unobligated bal- 
ance carried forward from fiscal year 1956 exceeded the estimate by 
$247 million. 

The amount estimated as unobligated at the end of fiscal year 1957 
in this budget presentation will be in excess of the amount presented 
last year and this is due principally to the inclusion of balances re- 
sulting from the fiscal year 1957 MAP program, which were not 
included in last year’s amounts, and to additional amounts added by 
Congress. : 

EXPENDITURES 


( Nore.—The expenditure estimate for fiscal year 1957 has been re- 
vised since this testimony was given. <A revised table of expenditures 
ind balances will be found on p. 920.) 

_ It is estimated that the Air Force will expend $17,383.3 million 
in fiscal year 1958 in its appropriation accounts, which compares with 
an estimate of $16,822.1 million for fiscal year 1957 and actual expendi- 
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tures of $16,854.7 million for fiscal year 1956. The higher rate of 
expenditures is due principally to the normal expansion of the Air 
Force with the correspondingly higher obligational avail: ability for 
fiscal years 1956, 1957, and estimated in fiscal year 1958. The ac- 
celerated rate of expenditures also can be attributed in part to the 
increased emphasis on the ballistic missiles program. This program 
is being financed on an incremental basis and accordingly expenditures 
are being recorded more rapidly. 

The fiscal year 1957 expenditure estimates are based on receiving 
reimbursements from MAP appropriations for estimated deliveries 
in fiscal year 1957 to MAP countries of common items amounting 
to more than $800 million. Any slippage in this delivery program 
will result in higher expenditure rates since the Air Force appro- 
priations will not receive reimbursements from the MAP appropria- 
tions in the amount provided for in our Air Force expenditure fore- 

east. Further, it is always difficult to project expenditure rates 
accurately due to many factors which must be considered, such as 
price increases, modifications, production lags, and so forth. 


STOCK AND INDUSTRIAL FUND OPERATIONS 


Air Force stock fund: As you recall, the stock fund functions as a 
revolving fund for financing the initial procurement of certain 
common-usage items of materiel with subsequent reimbursement being 
obtained by ‘the stock fund for issues made to consuming activities. 
Through the use of stock funds, we can place the using activities on a 
true consumption basis, since the initial Air Force procurement of 
stocks for inventory is financed by the stock fund and only the issues 
therefrom for consumption are charged to appropriated funds used 
for day-to-day operations. At present, we have six divisions in the 
Air Force stock fund. They are: (1) Clothing; (2) medical-dental ; 
(3) aviation fuels; (4) commissary ; ; (5) Air Academy cadet store; 
and (6) general supplies. The functions and operations of these 
divisions will be discussed in more detail in later presentations to this 
committee. 

Single manager commodity assignments: In further implementation 
of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, aon - tion 638, 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act of 1953 (U. ., 66 Stat. 
537), the Secretary of Defense had directed the utilizs iar is the single 
manager plan as appropriate, for the management of common-use 
items and common-service activities within the continental United 
States. The primary stated objectives of the single manager plan 
are— 

(1) Toeliminate duplication and overlapping of effort between 
and among military departments. 

(2) To improve the effectiveness and economy of supply and 
service operations throughout the Department of Defense. 

The Secretary of Defense directed single manager commodity as 
signments for subsistence initially on November 4, 1955, and for 
petroleum on July 24, 1956. The single manager concept of operations 
for these two co mmodities was imple mented on April 1, 1956, for 
subsistence, and January 7, 1957, for petroleum. In addition, on May 
4, 1956, the Secretary of Defense directed single manager commodity 
assignments for clothing-textiles and medical materiel. It is antici- 
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pated that the single manager concept of operations for clothing- 
textiles and medical materiel will be implemented during the second 
half of fiscal year 1957. Single manager assignments for these par- 
ticular commodity areas of materiel have been made by the Secretary 
of Defense to the other two military services. 

Extension and expansion of the General Supplies Division, Air 
Force Stock Fund: As you will recall, during the presentation of the 
Air Force budget for fiscal year 1957, I outlined the Air Force plans 
for the General Supplies Division, which were— 

(1) To capitalize the depot base support stocks in the Zone 
of Interior prior to July 1, 1956, and 

(2) To capitalize the overseas depot stocks during fiscal 
year 1957. 

These plans are proceeding according to schedule and, in addition, con- 
sider ation is being given to the expansion and extension of this division 
of the Air Force stock fund even further than was discussed last year. 
Plans are underway for extension of this division to include base stocks 
worldwide, and to include all items authorized for local procurement. 
Tnitial action toward these ends is to be taken as of July 1,1957. It is 
also planned that funding for this division of the stock fund will be 
decentralized to command and, in turn, base level. 

Air Force industrial fund: The Air Force industrial fund is very 
similar to the stock fund, both in principle and operation. The pri- 
mary distinction is that the industral fund provides for the perform- 
ance of services and the production of an end item for sale, whereas the 
stock fund provides for the procurement of end items for resale. The 
Air Force plans to continue the two programs currently financed under 
the Air Force industrial fund, namely, certain printing services and 
the laundry and dry cieaning services. 

Industrialization of airlift services: On December 7, 1956, the Sec- 
retary of Defense designated the Secretary of the Air Force as the 
single manager for airlift services. In addition to the objectives 
inherent in the overall single manager plan which I mentioned briefly, 
the Ollice, Secretary of Defense, stated purposes and objectives of the 
assignment with respect to the military airlift mission are— 

(1) To insure that the approved D-day and wartime airlift 
requirements of the Department of Defense are met. 

(2) To provide that level of military airlift capability and or- 
ganizational structure required to fulfill the first objective with 
due regard for the commercial airlift available. 

(3) To develop and guide the peacetime employment of airlift 
services in a manner that will enhance the wartime airlift capabil- 
ity, achieve greater flexibility and mobility of forces, and increase 
logistics effectiveness and economy. 

The Air Force plans to apply the industrial fund techniques of 
financing to the Military Air Transport Service airlift service during 
fiscal year 1958. The airlift function will include the operation of— 

(1) All transport aircraft assigned to the existing Military Air 
Transport Service. 

(2) All transport aircraft of the naval components of MATS 
and all four-engine transport aircraft of the fleet logistics air 
wings with the exception of 30 such aircraft and all water-based 
transport aircraft. 
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(3) All heavy transport aircraft of the troop carrier elements 
of the Tactical Air Command. The nonairlift functions, such as 
air photographic and charting service, air rescue service, etc., will 
not be subject to industrial funding. Provision has been made in 
the fiscal year 1958 President’s budget for transfer of $100 million 
from another Department of Defense account to the Air Force 
industrial fund to provide cash working capital to implement the 
MATS program. The details on the MATS airlift program were 
previously presented by Mr. Douglas. 


FAMILY HOUSING 


While the subject of family housing is one which will be more fully 
developed in connection with the milit: ary construction request which 
is to be submitted later, I believe my discussion of fiscal year 1957 
activities would not be complete without some reference to our progress 
in this area. 

As this committee is aware, it is basic Air Force policy to provide 
adequate family housing for all eligible military personnel and their 
dependents. This is a very important factor in morale and has a 
direct bearing on personnel retention rates. 

The means available to us for accomplishing this include rental 
guaranty and surplus commodity housing in oversea areas, and con- 
struction of title VIII housing and acquisition of Wherry housing 
for continental United States, Territories, and possessions. Where it 
is not feasible to employ these means, appropriated fund housing may 
be constructed. 

Oversea areas: As Secretary Quarles indicated to the full commit- 
tee, we are moving ahead in the oversea areas with a combination of 
financing, using rental guaranty, surplus commodity, and appropri- 
ated fund programs. We expect to have constructed or under contract 
by the end of the budget year approximately half of the number of 
units by which we are deficient for eligible personnel in those areas. 

Title VIII housing: Our progress under title VIII authority has 
not been up to our expectations of a year ago. However, we are far 
from discouraged, based on the present outlook and recent progress. 

One measure of progress is the fact that military construction funds 
have been obligated in the amount of over $4 million during the first 
half of the current fiscal year for acquisition of land, provisions of 
off-site utilities, architectural engineer services, and appraisal and 
eligibility fees, in augmentation of the title VIII program. More 
significant is the fact that over 80 percent of such obligations were 
during the last 2 months of that period, and were nearly “equal to the 
total obligations for such purposes in the entire fiscal year 1956. 

We expect approximately 20,000 units, or about one-third of the 
total 61,000-unit program, to be constructed or under contract by the 
end of this fiscal year, and an additional 34,000 by the end of the 
budget year. 

Wherry housing: In its last session, the Congress enacted the Hous- 
ing Act of 1956 which enables us to acquire housing units constructed 
under the National Housing Act by purchase, donation, or other means 
of transfer, and to operate and maintain them as public quarters, in 
which case the occupants would not draw quarters allowances, or to 
lease them to personnel without loss of their allowances. 
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We intend to acquire all Wherry-type housing units located at or 
near Air Force bases where it is in the interests of the Government 
to do so, particularly where title VIII housing is approved, as pro- 
vided by law, and to bring them to a standard of design and physical 
condition that will qualify them as “public quarters”; that is, those 
whose occupants will not draw quarters allowances. Amounts equal 
to such allowances would then go into the revolving fund established 
by the act and be used to cover interest, principal, and mortgage 
premiums, and alteration, improvement, rehabilitation, and repair 
costs, but not operation and maintenance costs. 

Policies and procedures covering financial administration and 
financial requirements connected with such housing are now being 
developed and should be completed and promulg rated at an early date. 

However, in order that implementation of the program would not 
be delayed, interim instructions were provided the Air Force com- 
mands, and the use of military construction funds was authorized 
for preacquisition costs which ‘will be incurred in the development 
and acquisition programs. The use of such funds is temporary, and 
reimbursement will be had from the Wherry housing revolving fund 
authorized by the governing statute. 

It is expected that the Air Force will acquire, operate, and main- 
tain the first increment of such housing during the last quarter of the 
current fiscal year. The entire program ultimately will involve some 
37,000 family units. Our operation and maintenance estimates in- 
clude the estimated requirements for maintaining and operating such 
housing units after acquisition by the Air Force. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 


I believe the committee has already been furnished our annual 
report for the calendar year 1956 on steps taken by the Department 
of the Air Force to eliminate waste, achieve greater economy, and 
improve efficiency. In addition to the examples described in that 
report there are two major management-improvement techniques 
adopted by the Air Force that I wish to explain to the committee at 
this time. The first of these is the establishment of liquidation ac- 
counts for unliquidated obligations of the older program year accounts 
under specified no-year appropriations, and the other is the estab- 
lishment of liquidation accounts for the payment of obligations prop- 
erly chargeable to lapsed appropriations. I will discuss these 
separately : 

Liquidation accounts for unliquidated obligations 1 in no-year ap- 
propriations: The start of fiscal year 1957 found the Air Foree with 
an aecumulation of program year accounts in the no-year appropri- 
ations dating back to fiscal year 1948 for the aircraft and related 
proc urement. appropriation, to fiscal year 1951 for the procurement 
other than aircraft appropriation, and to fiscal year 1950 for the 
research and development appropriation. Under previous pro- 
cedures the older program year records were maintained primarily 
for the liquidation of obligations pertaining to contracts already 
accomplished. 

Initially, the procedure provided for the consolidation of unliqui- 
dated obligations of program years 1953 and earlier into a single 
liquidation account for each appropriation. This consolidation was 
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made by each command or agency thereof for the accounts for which 
they currently have operating and management control. For ex- 
ample, the Air Materiel Command opened : a liquidation account, for 
the aircraft and related procurement appropriation identified 
57X3100 L63, and transferred thereto the unliquidated obligations re- 
maining in the accounts of Air Materiel Command for program years 
1948 through 1953. Similarly, Air Research and Development Com- 
mand opened a liquidation account for the research and development 
appropriation identified as 57X3600 LA7, and transferred thereto the 
unliquidated obligations remaining in the accounts of Air Research 
and Development. Command for program years 1950 through 1953. 
Annually thereafter, the unliquidated obligations of the then oldest 
active program year within each appropriation will be transferred to 
the appropriate liquidation account. This transfer will be accom- 
plished in January of each year in order to avoid the year-end work- 
load that exists during the month of July, and to permit procurement, 
supply, and accounting personnel to take unified action in reviewing 
and adjusting the unliquidated obligations to be transferred. 

The decreasing activity in the program year accounts as they grow 
older provides an opportunity for simplifyi ing contract administr: ation 
and reducing the workload in the maintenance and reporting of these 
accounts. Through this simplification of the financing, accounting 
and reporting requirements for the older program years, the ov erall 
workload on the no-year appropriations will be substantially reduced. 
The new system was designed to provide simplification and increased 
effectiveness in the administration of these accounts, as well as to 
provide added emphasis on the liquidation of obligations remaining in 
the accounts. 

Liquidation appropriations for payment of obligations chargeable 
to lapsed appropriations: In the past, claims which were chargeable 
to lapsed appropriations have been forwarded to the General Account- 
ing Office for adjudication and settlement. Public Law 798, 84th 
Congress, 2d session, changed this requirement and placed responsi- 
bility for the processing : and payment of these claims on each Govern- 
ment agency. The law, which was designed to carry out a recom- 
mendation of the Hoover Commission, was passed to insure more 
expeditious payment of legitimate claims to vendors, and to eliminate 
unnecessary duplication of effort by the General Accounting Office 
and other governmental agencies. To provide a means for : account- 
ing, disbursing, and reporting of such payments, successor appropria- 
tions were authorized to be established for payment of obligations 
payable from lapsed appropriations. The law provides for the trans- 
fer of funds into the successor appropriations from the lapsed appro- 
priations in an amount equivalent to the unliquidated obligations 
remaining therein. Separate successor appropriation accounts were 
established for discontinued appropriation titles only when there was 
no appropriation title covering the same general purpose. In cases 
where a lapsed appropriation did not have a current appropriation 
with the same title, the claims accounts of the lapsed appropriation 
were merged with the current successor appropriation established for 
the same general purpose. All successor appropriations are available 
indefinitely for the payment of obligations chargeable against any 
of the appropriations from which the account was der ived, or for the 
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credit of any appropriation repayments (refunds and reimburse- 
ments). 

Personnel otherwise authorized to certify payments may certify 
for payment from the appropriate successor appropriations all claims 
administratively determined to be chargeable against lapsed appro- 
priations, except those which will continue to be forwarded to the 
General Accounting Office. 

Principally these latter types are— 

(a) Claims which were not approved for payment within 10 
years from the date the right to payment accrued. 

(6) Claims which involve doubtful questions of law or fact. 

(c) Claims arising out of freight and passenger transporta- 
tion services on which documentary and fiscal records to permit 
final determination of the issues involved are not available. 

(d) All tort claims. 

Budget authorizations, allocations, and allotments: A third tech- 
nique Aaveloued by the Air Force, which is included in our report, 
but which also merits mention here, is the revised procedure for issu- 
ance of budget authorizations, allocations, and allotments. It is recog- 
nized that optimum fund flexibility at all levels is a prerequisite to 
accomplishment by management of assigned responsibilities in the 
most effective manner. Toward the end of fiscal year 1956 the Air 
Force adopted a policy whereby budget authorizations and other 
management-type authorizations will be issued at the highest prac- 
ticable level within an appropriation consistent with the requirements 
of Air Force management and limitations imposed by the executive 
and legislative branches of the Federal Government. ‘This allows the 
field commands maximum flexibility in the administration of their 
fund availability without in any way impairing the stewardship of 
these funds by headquarters. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

General Asensio, will you please proceed with your statement ? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF THE Deputy CHIEF OF Starr, COMPTROLLER 


General Asensio. My purpose is to render to this committee a re- 
port of progress during the last year in the Comptroller field and to 
indicate certain actions projected for the future. This report will be 
in general terms since the specifics of some of these actions and activi- 
ties will be presented to you in detail by other witnesses. As a pre- 
liminary to this report of stewardship, 1 shall outline the philosophy 
of management in the Air Force. 

It is basic to our approach that commanders be given full respon- 
sibility for their assigned missions and for accomplishment of the 
programs which have been developed in furtherance of those missions. 
This means that responsibility for management is inseparable from 
and a part of the responsibility for command. Of necessity, com- 
manders must delegate responsibilities to their staff assistants and are 
entitled to expect exercise of management by these individuals, but 
they cannot delegate the responsibility itself. It is the commander to 
whom his superior looks for the efficient management of resources 
made available to him, whether these resources be in the form of 
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finances, materiel, or personnel. This leads to clear lines of authority 
and accountability. 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


The policies and principles to provide guidance for action in the 
Comptroller field to improve the capi ability for giving financial man- 
agement service to command were enunciated last July in a new Air 
Force regulation. The objectives of this system are to provide forma! 
and comprehensive procedures and methods to accomplish the func- 
tions delineated in title IV of Public Law 216, 81st Congress, 1st ses- 
sion, which is known as the National Security Act Amendments of 
1949. Provision is also made for the incorporation of working capita! 
funds on the basis of recommendation 17 of the Hoover Commission 
report on business organization of the Department of Defense which 
states: “The Department of Defense should continue and extend the 
use of systems of accrual and cost accounting and, wherever it will add 
to efficient management, the use of working capital funds.” We seek 
to permit optimum flexibility in fund management, to establish a 
reporting system with a maximum of consolidation of detail at suc- 
ceeding echelons so that management purposes may be best served, and 
to foster early indoctrination of junior officers in their financial re- 
sponsibilities. It is recognized that financial management, with its 
attendant procedures, is not a thing apart, but an important segment of 
the overall management system. Comptroller procedures must serve 
the operator and must tie in with procedures for supply, procedures 
for personnel administration, and the like. For instance, we find 
that Comptroller and Supply personnel must work hand in glove in 
such fields as inventory accounting and the establishment of stock 
funds. 

MERGER OF FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 


In the organizational field, it was determined through detailed sur- 
veys early in 1956 that an untenable degree of duplication existed as 
between the two Comptroller activities of Finance and Accounting 
and that a combination of these two functions would produce a more 
economical operation. It was recognized that the merger could not 
be accomplished in one fell swoop, but would require a period of 
years. We decided to start at the top and introduce the change echelon 
by echelon. We now have in Headquarters United States Air Force 
a single Directorate of Accounting and Finance instead of the two 
that existed formerly. To some extent this change is not yet complete 
since we have had to determine the division of functions between 
Washington and the Air Force Finance Center at Denver for the 
most effective organization, and we are now proceeding with assign- 
ment of personnel within the organization objectively established. 
By end of this fiscal year this first step should be complete and we 

‘an proceed to the extension to major command level, with base level 
as the final increment at some future date. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES STOCK FUND 


As reported to you last year, the Air Force has been introducing a 
general supplies division of its stock fund. In fiscal year 1957 it has 
been operating only within the Air Materiel Command complex and 
we are now confronted with the requirement to extend the stock fund 
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to installation level beginning in fiscal year 1958. In the interest of 
avoiding disruption, we are “proceeding in a cautious and orderly 
manner. As of July 1, each of the major commands will have a min1- 
mum of one installation operating a stock fund both for general 
supplies and for local purchases. 

That may require some modification in the light of early returns 
concerning Comptroller instructions that were issued in January, 
and which have been reviewed by the major commands. 

In the detailed presentations to follow, there will be presented our 
estimate of requirements for additional capitalization. As soon as 
detailed procedures have been developed and the major commands 
have been satisfied that the procedures will not impair their operat- 
ing capabilities, it is contemplated that additional installations will 
operate by stock fund in these areas. It is extremely important in an 
organization of the size of the United States Air Force that we do 
not try to move too fast in fields of endeavor which are relatively 
untried. To do so might render education extremely painful and 
might, in the long run, delay the establishment of an effective ap- 
proach. Bearing in mind the qualification of the Hoover Commis- 
sion report, we feel that we shall achieve best results by gradual edu- 
cation and assimilation. 


SINGLE MANAGER FOR AIRLIFT 


MATS INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Under Secretary Douglas has appeared before you to discuss the 
Military Air Transport Service, both in respect to the designation of 
the Air Force as the agency for single management of airlift within 
the Department of Defense and in respect to the projected operation 
of MATS under the industrial fund. The problems of the latter 
operation are manifold but we have selected a target date of July 1, 
1957, for operation on an interim basis pending the development of a 
full industrial fund operation scheduled for installation 1 year later. 
The global aspects of MATS operation, the diversity of activities 
conducted at each location involved, and the triservice feature of the 
industrial fund are indicative of the degree of complications which 
must be surmounted to establish a final working basis. 


CONCLUSION 


While I feel that the Air Force has made tremendous strides in 
the management field, I know that in some respects we are just scratch- 
ing the surface. Much remains to be done to meet the requirements 
of Public Law 863 of the 84th Congress, 2d session. Transition from 
present methods of presenting budget justification, and administra- 
tion of the budget, to the method envisaged in Public Law 863 will 
not beeasy. In many respects it will be like lear ning a new language. 
Progress in the electronics data processing field will introduce new ap- 
proaches. In view of the demonstrated progress to date, however, I 
think that you can look forward with confidence to continued progres- 
sive betterment in Comptroller activities. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, General Asensio, for your statement. 

Will you please proceed with your statement, General Bogart ? 
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STATEMENT OF Direcror or BupGet or THE Arr Forcr 


General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
since Mr, Garlock touched on our fiscal year 1958 estimates in general 
terms, I would like to treat each appropriation in somewhat more 
detail, as a prelude to the detailed justifications which will ensue, and 
to present the technical aspects of our total request, including obliga- 
tions, expenditures, unobligated and unexpended balances, and so 
forth. 

Before going into the details of the estimates, however, I should nike 
to review briefly the budget development process by way of amplifica 
tion of Mr. Garlock’s s explanation to you of the many things which can 
affect our budget estimates and fund administration for a given year. 
The size and composition of the estimates for fiscal year 19! 58 at signifi- 
cant points in that development process are indicated on this chart. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


Cuart 1.—History of fiscal year 1958 budget estimate—New obligational authority 


{In millions of dollars] 


ahs at aid heaton cds Redcg te ean eran nT phd A dais bed ibe 
} 
| Air staff | Air Force OsD 


Flash esti- | 
| mate sub- 
| 











Appropriation mitted | Command | recommen- | submission | recommen- 
| toOSD requests dation | to OSD dation 
May 15, | | 
1956 | 
| 

| | 
Aircraft and related procurement. -- 11, 064 | 12, 557 | 12, 446 | 8, 386 | 6, 200 
Procurement other than aircraft ____- 1, 500 | 3, 028 | 2, 446 | 1, 500 | 1, 225 
Operation and maintenance 4, 362 4,784 | 4, 743 4, 500 4, 225 
Military personnel. é 4, 095 3, 982 3, 967 3, 866 | 3, 840 
Research and dev elopme’ nt : 750 | 907 | 858 858 661 
Reserve personnel 71 76 65 | 65 57 
Air National Guard. -_-.- drape ote 263 276 | 270 270 | 263 
Subtotal____- Livabsbsdihack . 22, 105 5, 610 | 24, 795 19, 445 16, 47 1 
Military construction_........----. rs 1, 500 a 650 | 1, 650 1, 625 1, 275 
Mt ntiedaidhtientene dean bleh peg onpte one 23, 605 27, 260 26, 445 21, 07 0 | 17, 746 


PREPARATION OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1958 ESTIMATES 


Within the Department of the Air Force, the preparation of each 
annual budget is initiated by the “call for estimates” which is sent out 
to our major commands and other estimating agencies, usually in Janu- 
ary each year, for the fiscal year which begins 17 to 18 months later. 
This call announces budget. policies and assumptions and refers to 
program guidance applicable to the fiscal year under consideration. 
Thus, our call for fiscal year 1958 estimates went out in January 1956 
and included reference to our then current program documents, which 
had been prepared during the period July 1955 to January 1956. 

The estimates from the field are submitted in July and are reviewed 
at Headquarters, USAF, by the cognizant elements of the air staff 
and, in all cases, by the Directorate of Budget. Both joint and inde- 
pendent reviews are made in which thorough and detailed checks are 
made as to conformance to announced policies and program guidance, 
validity of formulas used in determining requirements and in con- 
verting requirements to dollar needs, consistency with the objective of 
performance of assigned missions with optimum economy, and elimi- 
nation of overlapping or duplication. 
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The air staff recommendations are then formally presented to the 
Budget Advisory Committee, which is chaired by the Director of 
Budget and includes representatives from the major staff elements, as 
well as the Assistant Secretary for Financial Management as adviser. 
Such representation assures balance among the sev eral financial pro- 
grams. 

By the time the estimates reach the Budget Advisory Committee 
certain refinements usually have been made in the program data upon 
which the field agencies based their estimates, and therefore the air 
staff or the Budget Advisory Committee evaluations, or both, are in 
the light of the most recent approved program data. This may result 
in the estimates for given projects, rae et programs or appropriations 
being adjusted either upward or io Wiwiad. For the estimates now 
before the Congress, therefore, the reviews were based upon a later 
series of program documents which differed from the series used by the 
field. 

The recommendations of the Budget Advisory Committee are sub- 
mitted to the Air Force Council, which is an advisory body to the 
Chief of Staff on many policy matters, including budgetary r0licy 
from the overall Air Force standpoint. It consists of the Vice Shief, 
the five deputy chiefs and the Air Inspector General as regular mem- 
bers, and assistant chiefs of staff as occasional additional members. 

From the Air Force Council the estimates go, in turn, to the Chief 
of Staff and the Secretary of the Air Force for final Department of 
the Air Force approval. ‘At the Chief of Staff level, the final military 
judgment within the Department of the Air Force is exercised. At 
the secretarial level, fiscal considerations are taken into account in 
the Secretary’s evaluation of the requirements estimates in greater 
measure than in the preceding steps in the process. At successive 
higher levels in the review process such considerations naturally exert 
still greater influence upon the estimates, as they are placed in in- 
creasingly broader perspective. 

At the Office, Secretary of Defense level it is customary to have a 
joint Office, Secretary of ‘Defense-Bureau of the Budget review of the 
estimates, since their size and complexity virtually preclude separate 
reviews in the time which remains in which to prepare the estimates 
for approval by the President and submission to the Congress. 

In the course of the Office, Secretary of Defense-Bureau of the 
Budget review, just as in the case of the Air Staff and Budget Advisory 
Committee reviews within the Air Force, evaluations are in the light 
of policies, assumptions, planning factors, economic estimates, et cet- 
era, as they then exist rather than as they existed earlier in the budget 
preparation eycle. During the course of these reviews, further deci- 
sions were made which resulted in the estimate of $17,746 million in 
new obligational authority for the Air Force for fiscal year 1958. 

Obviously, all of the steps involved in the process which TI have de- 
scribed alter materially the character and the magnitude of the esti- 

mates, so that what appears in the President’s budget will differ sub- 
stantially from what is initially prepared by our major commands. 
It is only by such a process, however, that there can be presented to 
the Congress estimates which are adequ: ite but reasonable in the light 
of the most current conditions which can be reflected in them. The 
process which I have described also serves to minimize the time which 
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the Committees on Appropriations must devote to analysis and evalua- 
tion of the estimates. 

Mr, Manon. It might be well if we inserted in the record at this 
point the page references to some of the major discussions we have 
previously had on the difference between these various submissions. 

General Bogart. Very well, sir. 

(Prior discussion may be found on pp. 941, 942, 1041, and 1042 of 
part 1 of the Department of Defense hearings for 1958.) 


COMPARISON OF NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 
VERSUS PRIOR YEARS 


General Bogart. The fiscal year 1958 estimates which finally evolved 
from that process are shown, in terms of new obligating authority 
required, on this chart, (chart 2), which also shows the new obliga- 
tional authority enacted for the current and past fiscal years. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


Cuart 2.—Air Force appropriations (new obligational authority) by appropriation 


{In millions of dollars] 


Actual, fiseal | Actual, fiscal; Estimated, 
| 


Appropriation year 1956 year 1957 | fiscal year 
1958 
Aircraft and related procurement............._._- ee 6, 306. 0 6, 848.5 6, 200.0 
Procurement other than aircraft __- Se Sy te 2 .| 349.9 | 1, 140.0 | 1, 225.0 
Operation and maintenance __..___. re - 3, 597.5 2 3,742.7 4, 225.0 
Military personnel... __- dsicdwod Jooweta | 3, 708.8 | 23, 690.3 | 3, 840.0 
Research and dev elopment..- cs dei omental tthe Meal ti aioe 570.0 | 710.0 661.0 
Reserve personnel... — ; eee eek s | 43.6 59.3 | 57.0 
Seat A ib iis ss a ioe 192. 2 | 258. 7 263.0 
Os oo Ld. ce al 14,767.9 | 16,449.5 | 16, 471.0 
Military comstruction......................-..-...-. ais 1 994.3 | 1, 228.0 | (3) 
ies Sites a - 
IE abs diablo ctitddedectaignestib bata a tchitcheats 


15, 762, 2 17, 677.5 | 16, 471.0 


1 Includes $739.3 million appropriated plus authorized transfer of $255.0 million from another DOD 
account pursuant to authority contained in P. L. 219, 84th Cong. 
2 Does not include amounts for proposed supplementals which are shown in the President’s budget for 
lg ater transmission. 
5 Budget estimate for military construction will be submitted at a later date. 


General Bogart. We show this comparison merely to put the esti- 
mates in the perspective with which all are familiar, and which con- 
forms to the manner of treatment in the printed budget document. 
Such comparisons would have real significance, however, only if new 
appropriations were our only source of financing, in the ‘ase Of con- 
tinuing appropriations, primarily, but more importantly—and this 
applies to all of our appropriations—only if ours was a stable, stag- 
nant Air Force with only routine replacements being provided, with 
no modernization of forces or equipment attempted, and with no at- 
tempt made to attain and take advantage of technological progress. 

Since ours is not and cannot be such a force, but ‘instead is and 
must be one that is ever increasing in quality, c apability, and adapt- 
ability to changing conditions, year-to-year comparisons of new ap- 
propriations lose much of the meaning which they might otherwise 
possess. 

To illustrate, it will be noted that our fiscal year 1958 appropriation 
request for “Aircraft and related procurement” is $6,200 million as 
compared with $6,848.5 million appropriated for the current year. 
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On the surface it would appear that we are going downhill by almost 
10 percent in this, our largest, appropriation. In fact, however, our 
service obligations in this account will be slightly increased in fiscal 
year 1958, while the total program requirements are of about the 
same magnitude as the 1957 program as presented last year. The 
latter program has since been increased, as Mr. Garlock pointed out, 
through recoupment and additional funds appropriated. The dif- 
ferences, of course, between comparisons of appropriations, obliga- 
tions, and program requirements Ye in other financing, such as reim- 
bursements and unobligated balances brought forward and carried 
forward from year to year. Similar conditions prevail with respect 
to the other no-year accounts, “Procurement other than aircraft” 
and “Research and development.” 

The availability of prior-year program funds for application to a 
given later program in our procurement appropriations has arisen 
in the past from two general sources, which I will refer to again in 
discussing the individual accounts. 

The first of these is the recoupments which occur, for example, 
through contract changes, through modification of spares require- 
ments against older programs, or through price renegotiations upon 
completion of contracts. As the committee is aware, the Air Force 
has been engaged in an intensive effort for the last 3 years to uncover 
such available funds and to free them for application elsewhere. This 
effort has succeeded to the extent that this source or prior-year funds 
is now considered to be very nearly exhausted, and no longer may be 
regarded as a significant factor in planning the financing of future 
programs. 

The other source of such funds lies in what we refer to as program 
changes. These stem from engineering difficulties, from changes in 
lead times, or from greater success in one area of procurement than in 
another, which requires reprograming of Toads: With the other 
recoupments substantially decreased, and ultimately disappearing for 
all practical purposes, such program changes will become the only 
appreciable source of prior-year funds. They will, of course, provide 
funds in lesser amounts than heretofore has been the case. 

In the annual accounts, “Operation and maintenance,” “Military 
personnel,” and the “Reserve forces” appropriations, year-to-year 
comparisons of new obligational authority suffer less from lack of 
inclusion of other financing sources than from the character of the 
programs and activities financed by these appropriations. 

For example, one could not compare our $4,225 million “Operation 
and maintenance” request, which in raw dollar terms represents a 
substantial increase for fiscal year 1958, with the $3,742.7 million ap- 
propriated for the current year in total only, and say that $4,225 million 
is too little, just right, or too much, unless he could associate with 
each of those figures a single factor which would embrace the literally 
hundreds of individual factors and program elements which are em- 
ployed in the development of the estimate. Neither should the cur- 
rent-year appropriations be used as bases for comparison with the 
budget year unless it could be established first that the current year’s 
funds are just right to meet requirements, which this year they are 
not, as Mr. Garlock has already explained. 

The next chart (chart 3) demonstrates graphically the proportion 
of our total request that each appropriation represents. It will be 
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noted that our “fixed expense” appropriation accounts, “Operation 
and maintenance” and “Military personnel”, account for 49 percent of 
the total, the procurement accounts 45.1 percent, and all other appro- 
pri iations only 5.9 percent. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


CuHarr 8 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
AIR FORCE APPROPRIATIONS 
(NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY) 


DISTRIBUTION OF FY 1958 REQUEST FOR FUNDS 
BY APPROPRIATION 
(Millions of Dollars) 





CompaRison oF Fiscan Years 1956, 1957, anp 1958 Program 
REQUIREMENTS 


General Bogart. Before discussing the individual appropriation re- 
quests for fiscal year 1958, I would like to call to the committee's atten- 
tion another chart (chart 4), which comprises the 3 years, fiscal years 


1956, 1957, and 1958 on a somewhat more valid basis, namely, “pro- 
gram requirements.” 
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(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


Cuart 4.— Air Force programs by appropriation, fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 


{In millions of dollars] 








Appropriation Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
Aircraft and related procurement. -__-_-......-.--.--.--.-----.- 7, 580. 8 8, 744.6 7, 533. 0 
Procurement other than aircraft sb 4 TIMI ARERR 1,005.0 | 1, 678.0 1, 640.0 
Operation and maintenaiiee:... . .. .........404-5 200-5 Ck 4, 026.3 | | 3, 961.7 4, 414. 6 
Military personne] _.__...... ere whawtesotnendhytrelesinergudioncianditaeninaieen 3, 748.8 | ! 3,729.1 3, 866. 2 
Temeeere ies CONRAN ok on. dk on dd cd nape nend<tnendntne 613. 5 | 724.8 666. 0 
Reserve personnel. _-._-___- nwt dpnannhnwadedeiies adn euetedten 39. 5 | 52.1 57.0 
Air National Guard. _--_- pv ob Ganagp i sedis geeeaabad 184. 6 258. 0 263. 1 
Subtotal__.......-- pak ES ee ee be 17,208.4| 19,1483 18, 439. 8 
Military construction._---. Ae . cama t Riseuadge betitecss 21, 136.3 | 21, 292.2 (3) 
Re iee cnc ee ta cicsnnes cae 5.) Lies Be” ESE 18, 344.7 | 20, 440. 5 18, 439. 8 





1 Does not include amounts for proposed supplementals which are shown in the President’s budget for 
later transmission. 

2 Actual and estimated obligations. 

3’ Budget estimate for military construction will be submitted to Congress at a later date. 


Notge.—Amounts will not necessarily add to totals due to rounding, 


General Bogart. By program requirements in the no-year accounts 
which are “Aircraft and related procurement,” “Procurement other 
than aircraft,” and “Research and development,” we mean the total 
buying package associated with the appropriation for that year re- 
gardless of whether obligations are to be incurred in that year or in 
later years. The pac kage includes purchases for other accounts as 
well as for the Air Force. It is in terms of program requirements 
that the various elements of our requests for fiscal year 1958 will be 
presented to the committee by the Air Staff witnessess, because only 
in this manner can the committee and the Congress make valid evalua- 
tions of the planned programs in terms of total ‘end costs. 

In the annual appropriations, the incurring of obligations is re- 
stricted by law to the fiscal year for which the appropriation is made. 
Therefore, the only difference in such accounts on this fourth chart is 
that. here we include total obligations, which are expected to be in- 
curred, taking into consideration both appropriated fund and antici- 
pated reimbursements from other sources : 


ATRCRAFT AND.RELATED PROCUREMENT 


Turning now to the individual appropriations, the next chart (chart 
5) sets forth comparisions between fiscal year 1957 and fiseal year 
1958 on new obligational authority, program, and obligations bases. 
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Cuart 5.—Comparison of new obligational authority—Programs and obligations 
for fiscal years 1957 and 1958 


{In millions of dollars] 











| Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 

Appropriation ete 
New ob- Obliga- | New ob- | Obliga- 
ligational | Program | gations! | ligational} Program | gations ! 





authority authority 


Aircraft and related procurement. .--._- 6,848.5 | 8, 744.6 , 221.6 | 









7. 

Procurement other than aircraft... ....-- 1,140.0 | 1,678.0 1, 490. 5 

Operation and maintenance.............-. } 23, 742.7 | 23,961.7 | 23, 961.7 | 

Military personnel__...--...-. -----| 2S? 23, 729.1 | 23, 729.1 

Research and development - -..-..--- | 710.0 724.8 | 692.3 | 

Reserve personnel. ......-....-.---...---. 59. 3 52.1 | 52.1 

Air National Guard.............--.-------| 258.7 | 258.0] 258.0 | 
Subtotal..........-....-.._....-....| 16, 449.5 | 19, 148.3 | 17, 405.3 16,471 | 18,439.8 | 17,843.9 

Military construction ...............-...-.. | 1,228.0 | 31,292.2 | 1,292.2 | (4) (4) 5 200. 2 
(ee en A A Oe YUU OU 16,471 | 18, 439.8 18, 134.1 





1 Including obligations incurred in anticipation of reimbursements. 

2 Does not include amounts for proposed supplementals which are shown in the President’s budget for 
later transmission. 

3 Represents estimated obligations for fiscal year 1957. 

4 Budget estimate for military construction will be submitted to Congress at a later date. 

5 Does not include obligations against fiscal year 1958 funds for military construction. Request for these 
funds will be justified at a later date. 


NotTe.—Amounts may not add to totals due to rounding. 


General Bocarr. The $6,200 million requested in new obligational 
authority to finance the fiscal year 1958 program is $151.5 million 
more than the amount the Air Force requested for fiscal year 1957. 
However, in addition to the $6,048.5 million requested by the Air 
Force, the Congress appropriated an additional $800 million which 
has been utilized to accelerate the production rate of the KC-135 
tanker and other aircraft and missile programs in this appropriation. 
This amount in fiscal year 1958 will provide for the continuation of 
the modernization of the forces with the latest and most advanced 
types of aircraft, for modification of inservice aircraft, and for pro- 
duction facilities to maintain reasonable production capability. This 
appropration also embraces the procurement and modification of 
guided missiles and missile spare components. 

Mr. Scrivner. Might I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that inasmuch as 
the missiles program has grown so rapidly and in order to get a more 
comprehensive and clearer picture of. what is happening, that there 
should be a separate item for missiles procurement as distinguished 
from aircraft procurement next year ? 

General Bocarr. We have that broken out, sir, in the 100 appro- 
priation, 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. 

General Bogart. We can show you that. 

Mr. Scrivner. But it should be here also, because it is soon going 
to equal, if not exceed, the aircraft program. ’ 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir; we will do that next year. 

It is planned to use the new obligational authority requested, reim- 
bursements for inventory items to the mutual assistance program in 
the amount of $234.4 million, other reimbursements in the amount of 
$38 million, and further anticipated recoupments from prior years 
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programs in the amount of over $1 billion to finance the program re- 
uirements of this appropriation for fiscal year 1958 in the amount of 
37 533,000,000. 

At this time last year when the budget was presented to Congress, 
it was estimated that $1.1 billion would be recouped from prior years’ 
programs, and this resulted in our reducing the amount of new obli- 
gational authority requested at that time. As indicated in our justi- 
fication of estimates book for fiscal year 1958, this $1.1 billion has 
been recouped, as well as an additional $139.3 million which has been 
utilized to finance an increased program requirement for fiscal year 
1956 and also to finance a portion of the creased requirements for 
fiscal year 1957. However, as of December 31, 1956, there was still a 
requirement to recoup $294.9 million to completely finance the current 
fiseal year 1957 program. 

This means at the present time that in order to completely finance 
both the fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 programs in this appro- 
priation, we must realize additional recoupments from prior years or 
generate “free” balances through slippages in current programs in 
the total amount of $1,355.5 million. 

I am sure that this committee understands the difficulty involved in 
predicting the exact dollars required to finance the procurement of 
these tremendously complex and varied items. While the Air Force 
attempts to price each of its projected programs with precision, there 
are many unknown factors with which we must deal in projecting 
these contractual requirements from 18 to 36 months or more into the 
future. In some instances requirements for aircraft change, spares 
quantities change, program slippages occur through inability to fore- 
vast precisely the availability of engineering data, lead-time changes, 
labor and material cost changes and other factors influence the final 
amounts at which contracts will be negotiated. As you know, through 
the redetermination processes, even the amounts initially negotiated 
for contracts will change during the course of the production of the 
item. In recognition of all of these variables, the Air Force decided to 
project these additional recoupments of $1,355.5 million of prior year 
funds to apply to the financing of both the fiscal year 1957 and fiscal 
year 1958 programs. To the extent that recoupments of this magni- 
tude do not materialize, the Air Force would then request additional 
funds in time to carry out the programs for which we are requesting 
congressional approval. 

As we have explained in past years in our analyses of unobligated 
balances, our methods of buying aircraft and related items in this 
appropriation will always result in the carrying forward of unobli- 
gated balances. However, you will note in the Justification of Esti- 
mates book for the fiscal year 1958 that the unobligated balance of 
funds at the end of fiscal year 1958 is estimated to be approximately 
$954 million less than the unobligated balance at the end of fiscal year 
1957. We feel we have improved the internal management of prior 
year funds by cutting off prior year programs at an earlier point in 
time than heretofore, and thus we will be on a much sounder basis 
when presenting the budget for this appropriation to Congress now 
and in the future. Of course, this eventually will result in much 
smaller anticipated recoupments from prior years to partially finance 
the budget, and will probably completely eliminate this source of 
financing our budgets in future years. 
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PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


This appropriation estimate covers the requirements for ammuni- 
tion, vehicles, ground communication-electronic equipment, base sup- 
port and maintenance equipment, components, supplies and materials 
related thereto and modifications of those equipments required to sup- 
port the organizations and installations active, or to be active, under 
the Air Force program. The total program for fiscal year 1958 is 
$1,640 million. However, in consideration of anticipated design and 
production delays in procurements involving $365 million, and antici- 
pated reimbursements of $50 million; we are requesting only $1,225 
million in new obligational authority to finance the above program. 
Our total obligations during fiscal year 1958 are estimated to be $1,375 
million; $948 million against the fiscal year 1958 program and $427 
million against prior year programs. This will leave an unobligated 
balance of $490 million at the end of fiscal year 1958 as compared to 
an estimated $590 million at the end of fiscal year 1957. 

As was mentioned previously, there is an element of “design and 
production delay” incorporated into the development of the new ob- 
ligational authority required. This differs somewhat from our treat- 
ment of the “Aircraft and related procurement” appropriation where, 
as a rule, end items are fully financed initially and recoupments 
are projected on the basis of historical fact. The design and produc- 
tion delay element, or “overprograming,” as the procedure is com- 
monly called, in this appropriation recognizes the fact that m an 
area as broad and complex as this, many conditions will arise which 
will affect the design characteristics of an item or the quantitative 
requirement itself and will delay procurement. At this time, of 
course, we cannot identify the items which will be affected. If we 
could do this, they would not appear in the program. We propose 
to direct a total fiscal year 1958 program of $1,640 million and to 
initially finance $1,275 million (new obligational authority $1,225 
million plus anticipated reimbursements $50 million). This leaves us 
in an overprogramed position of $365 million. During the course 
of the fiscal year 1958 we anticipate that these design and production 
delays and recoupments from prior years will reduce this overpro- 
graming to approximately 10 percent of the funded program. This 
overprograming, plus any items which have been deleted from the 
program during the fiscal year, would be considered for inclusion in 
the fiscal year 1959 program if they can then meet the necessary 
criteria. This procedure allows the Air Force to effect timely pro- 
curement of vital equipment required and to demonstrate more ef- 
fective utilization of funds by applying the available funds to those 
items which can be precured, and not to sterilize funds for items 
which, although they are a vital part of the program, cannot be 
procured in the funding period involved. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The amount requested for fiscal year 1958 for Research and De- 
velopment, $661 million , represents an increase of $51 million over 
last year’s budget request and $49 million less than the amount ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1957. The fiscal year 1958 Research and 
Development program will continue research and development at 
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approximately the same level as previous years and will finance only 
high priority operational projects with a continuation of the same level 
for the research and operations and management functions financed 
by this appropriation. This appropriation provides the necessary 
financing of research and development for aircraft, guided missiles, 
ammunition and equipment related thereto as well as basic and ap- 
plied research directed toward the providing of new operational sys- 
tems of the future. Funds are also provided for the operation, man- 
agement, and maintenance, with the related civilian personnel and 
other related costs of maintaining the research, development, and 
test facility complex necessary to fulfillment of the complete research 
and development effort. The details of this request have been pre- 
sented to the full subcommittee. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Our fiscal year 1958 new obligational authority request for Opera- 

tion and Maintenance is $4,225 million, an increase of about 12% 
ercent over the total appropriated for fiscal year 1957. When reim- 

onal obligations are included, the total programs are $4,414.6 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1958 as compared with $3,961.7 million for fiscal 
year 1957. 

Since Colonel Friedman, the Deputy Director of Budget, is to 
make a special presentation on our situation in this appropriation 
area, I will not dwell upon any detail concerning it at this time, other 
than to say, as Mr. Garlock did, that we are in real difficulty in this 
appropriation in the current fiscal year. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


This appropriation request of $3,840 million reflects an increase of 
$149.7 million over the $3,690.3 million appropriated for the current 
year. 

The amount requested is to provide for pay and allowances of mili- 
tary personnel on extended active duty, including cadets and Reserve 
components’ personnel on duty other than for training. It also in- 
cludes individnal clothing, permanent change of station movement, 
subsistence in kind and other miscellaneous costs related to military 
personnel. Provision has been made for the first time for (1) the Gov- 
ernment’s contribution to the Federal old-age and survivors trust fund 
under the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivors Benefit Act (Public 
Law 881, 84th Cong.) which was effective January 1, 1957, (2) the in- 
creased cost of pay and allowances for doctors and dentists as author- 
ized by Public Law 497, 84th Congress, and (3) the cost of reimbursing 
the Department of the Army industrial fund for transshipment o 
permanent change of station passengers’ household goods and auto- 
mobiles through the continental United States Transportation Corps 
terminals, 

The estimate is based on a military personnel program which pro- 
vides for a beginning strength of 920,700 and an ending stre:.gth 
of 925,000. This program will provide for a total of 921,411 military 
man-years, of which 142,655 are officers, 775,599 are airmen and 3,157 
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are cadets. The estimate takes into consideration a net increase of 
6,548 in average strength in fiscal year 1958 as compared with 1957. 

Also reflected in the fiscal year 1958 estimate, and contributing to- 
ward the increase in funds requested are (1) the increasing average 
grade and longevity of Air Force std resulting in higher aver- 
age pay and allowances, (2) reasonable adjustments in officer and 
airmen grade structures to fit the needs of a 128-wing force and (3) 
augmentation of Military Air Transport Service through contracts 
with commercial carriers to provide for the programed increase in the 
use of airlift for permanent change of station movement of personnel 
to and from overseas. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL 


The Reserve Personnel appropriation request. for fiscal year . 958 in 
the amount of $57 million, which compares with the fiscal yea pny 
program of $59.3 million appropriated, reflects a decrease of 2.3 
million. This has been brought about by the reexamination as re- 
vision downward of the fiscal 3 year 1957 program. Since Mr. Garlock 
has already discussed the significant developments which have ae 
about this situation, I will direct my remarks to the fiscal year 1958 
requirements. 

This appropriation covers the expense for the pay and allowances, 
travel, subsistence, and clothing of the Air Force Reserve personnel 
while participating in inactive- -duty training assemblies and active- 
duty tours, and also provides for the personnel costs of the Air Force 
Reserve Officers Training Corps cadets at colleges and universities 
and at the summer encampments. 

The Air Force Reserve program during fiscal year 1958 will consist 
of 24 wings which will be made up of 18 troop-carrier and 6 fighter- 
bomber wings. This represents a conversion of 2 tactical-bomber and 
3 fighter-bomber wings to troop carrier which is in keeping with our 
current operational requirements. To further enhance the combat 
potential of our units, we are pursuing an increased modernization 
program of F-86 and C-119 aircraft. The modernization program 
will be phased in consonance with our pilot growth. In addition, 
the program provides for other support-type units such as air-rescue 
squadrons, aerial-port squadrons, medical units, communication units 
and the like, as well as the training of individual reservists at 93 Air 
Reserve centers and at major commands. 

The funds requested will provide for an increase of approximately 
11,000 officers and airmen in the average number of Air Force re- 
servists in a paid status to bring the average number of participants 
to 32,220 officers and 43,127 airmen. We estimate that our individual 
Reserve training program will reflect a modest growth of officers and 
airmen, with the greatest expansion anticipated in our unit program. 

In addition to our normal recruiting of _prior service men, we are 
planning to enlist in Reserve units 3 600 (17 to 181% — old) airmen 
in the 6-month training program during fiscal year 1958. Initial 
experience during fiscal year 1957 indicates we aoe the recruiting 
capability of meeting this program objective. 

Also provided for is an ave rage strength of 74,200 basic and 12,400 
advanced Air Force Reserve Officer Training Corps students at 179 
institutions. Requirements for this program include uniform in-kind 
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to the students or by commutation to the institution, and 28-day sum- 
mer encampments, including pay, travel, subsistence, and additional 
clothing, are authorized for those students who complete their basic 
instruction and are chosen to enter the first year advanced course. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


For fiscal year 1958 we have estimated $263 million for the Air 
National Guard. This is an increase of $4.3 million, or $1.6 percent, 
over the amount appropriated for fiscal year 1957. 

Though there are significant and major increases in the program for 
the Air National Guard in fiscal year 1958, a reduction in the fund 
requirements for major procurement and military construction enables 
the accomplishment of the expanded program with but a nominal 
increase in funds. 

The estimate of fund requirements is supported by a realistic 
growth in the numbers of aircraft, flying hours, military personnel, 
and equipment. The increase in flying hours to accommodate the 
increase in number of pilots, the greater degree of modernization of 
the aircraft inventory, and the increase in the actual numbers of air- 
craft in fiscal year 1958, result in an increase in the estimate for oper- 
ation of aircraft and logistical support. 

All these elements of increased program will, of course, require an 
increase in the support for the operation of the 136 Air National Guard 
installations. 

The estimate for the Air National Guard also includes the pay and 
allowances for an average of 70,600 officers and airmen who will par- 
ticipate in inactive duty training assemblies and active duty for train- 
ing tours. There is an increase in the amount requested in this area 
above fiscal year 1957 since the average number will increase by 
approximately 4,900 officers and airmen. 

This phased and planned growth is in keeping with the Air Force’s 
policy and objectives to attain an acceptable degree of combat capa- 
bility at the earliest practicable date. In the Air National Guard, 
we are achieving as an integral part of the total airpower of the 
United States, a trained Ready Reserve available for immediate 
employment in the event of hostilities. The readiness of the Air 
National Guard is directly related to the support which this committee 
has provided. 

SOURCES OF FINANCING 


The totals of the Air Force program requirements which I have 
discussed in terms of the individual appropriations are financed from 
the several sources shown in this next chart (chart 6). As in the 
case of some of the preceding charts, we have excluded military 
construction since the fiscal year 1958 budget estimate for that account 
has not yet been submitted to the Congress. Neither have we included 
management and working capital funds. 
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(The charts referred to are as follows :) 


Cuart 6.—Total Air Force program by source of financing ! 


{In millions of dollars] 





Fiscal year 
1958 








Source Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 
Appropriation (new obligational authority)_................--. 14, 767.9 16, 449. 5 
Actual recoupment from prior-year funds--................- 1, 215.5 , 511.8 | 
Anticipated recoupment from prior-year funds. -:.......-.- ain dill canoai aie “- 690. 6 
CE RNG, Sh dnscenedtbhdedes tuccetocsadecdseltssece 3.8 Ze 
Funds not obligated in annual accounts.__........-- Ka abtbeni —11.8 —9. 4 | 
Comparative transfers-__-_-_._- seertnaielie . 82.1 39.2 
Anticipated reimburse Tent ....................---..--..-- 1, 151.0 554.2 
Military assistance fund reservations Oe (851, 8) (217. 8)| 
ie dbacbanwhadduanccastsscnetbteaccdectecccases (299 2)| (336. 4) 
Bia lbk od bachatibtinndccbubuiihabebekcphsoss J 17, 208. 4 | 19, 148.3 





1 Excludes military construction, and activity against manage 





ent funds and working-ca 


16, 471.0 


543.4 
(234, 4) 
(309. 0) 





vital accounts. 


Also fiscal year 1957 column does not include amounts for proposed supplementals which are shown in the 


President’s budget for later trans nission. 


NotTe.—Amounts may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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General Bocart. The decline, and the effect of the decline, in recoup- 
ment of prior year funds may be observed on this tabulation. As 
opposed to actual and anticipated recoupments totaling $2,112.4 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1957, we anticipate $1,425.6 million for application 
to the fiscal year 1958 programs. As a result, while new obligational 
authority represented 85.8 percent of the total financing of both fiscal 
year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 program requirements, it is required 
to the extent of 89.3 percent for the estimates now before the committee. 


OBLIGATIONS 


During fiscal year 1958, it is anticipated that the Air Force will 
obligate $17,844 million, exclusive of military construction. This 
compares with the $17,027 million and $17,405 million obligated during 
fiscal year 1956 and 1957, respectively, again exclusive of military 
construction. This chart is in 2 parts, the first part (chart 7A) con- 
sisting of bars, with each bar vdividad into 3 segments. The lower 
segment in each case represents the normal day-to-day operating 
expenses financed from the operation and maintenance and military 
personnel appropriations. The middle segment represents the obliga- 
tions in our two major procurement areas, i. e., aircraft and related 
procurement and procurement other than aircraft. The top sections 
represent obligations in the remaining appropriations, i. e., research 
and development, reserve personnel, and Air National Guard. On 
the detailed appropriation distribution which follows (chart 7B), it 
is important to note that the increases in fiscal year 1958 are principally 
in the annual accounts for operation and maintenance, for military 
personnel, and for Reserve and Air National Guard components. 
These were covered in my previous comments on those specific appro- 
priation areas. The obligations shown on this chart are gross obliga- 
tions, including obligations against anticipated reimbursements. In- 
cluded in these obligations are those which are carried in the Presi- 
dent’s budget in the schedule entitled “Advances and Reimbursements, 
Air Force.” 
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(The charts referred to are as follows :) 
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CuHart 7B.—Air Force obligations, fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958, by 
appropriation 


[In millions of dollars} 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 














Appropriation 1956 actual 1957 esti- 1958 esti- 
mated mated 

Aircraft and related procurement. .-_..................-..--.- 7, 108.8 7, 221.6 7,192.0 
Procurement other than aircraft . - ES : 1, 276. 6 1, 490. 5 1, 375.0 
Operation and maintenance. - 4, 026. 2 13, 061.7 4,414.6 
ilitary personnel... -_.--._.-- 3, 748.8 13, 729.1 3, 866. 2 
Research and development - - baa a 642. 4 692.3 676.0 
Reserve personnel... ...........------ af 39.5 §2.1 57.0 
Bs BERND UBT oo 3 ncocbondestddesceatenieatpnind 184.7 258.0 263. 1 
Subtotal._...........- ities sévetin <titeftaddnnne eed 17, 027.0 17, 405.3 17. 483.9 
Military construction_...........-. nis pthiaasegtaeieale Miendalaaen 1, 136.3 1, 292.2 2 290. 2 
TO Be es tie els Tah sodas tas abe teiiadeiam 18, 163. 3 18, 697.5 18, 134.1 


1 Does not inclnde obligations against proposed supplementals which are shown in the President’s budget 
for later transmission. 

2 Does not include obligations against fiscal year 1958 funds for military construction. Request for these 
funds will be justified at a later date. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


General Bocarr. The Air Force is estimating an unobligated 
balance at the end of fiscal year 1958 of $4,174 million, exclusive of 
military construction as indicated on the next chart (chart 8). This 
compares with the estimated carryover at the close of fiscal year 
1957 of $5,238 million and the actual balance at end fiscal year 1956 
of $5,395 million. (All amounts are exclusive of military construc- 
tion.) It is estimated that by the end of fiscal year 1958 the Air 
Force will have reduced its unobligated balance to approximately 
the lowest practicable level. As evidenced on the chart, the reduction 
for fiscal year 1958 represents a decrease of better than $1 billion. 
This decrease, however, is partly due to the fact that the amounts 
for fiscal year 1958 do not include balances for a fiscal year 1958 mili- 
tary assistant program. The $10.1 million shown as unobligated in 
the operation and maintenance appropriation as of June 30, 1956, 
represents unobligated balances of anticipated reimbursements to be 
earned from military assistance fund reservations. 


Summary of unobligated balances available for obligation in subsequent years as of 
end of each year 


{In millions of dollars] 





























| l 
Actual as of | Estimated as} Estimated as 
Appropriation June 30, | of June 30, of June 30, 
1956 1957 1958 
—_ — — iad —_ _ - — ——— 
Aircraft and related procurement..............---.-..------.- | 4, 594.1 | 4, 578.0 | 3, 624. 0 
Procurement other than aircraft.............-..-22---....- 752.0 | 590. 0 490.0 
NS SS a eae eee | 10. 1 eiinsideetiodedtiee 
Research and development... ........-...-....---.-.--...-.-- 38.8 70.0 60.0 
ied ane be 5 oss Stedesiinten Gh gebled dxtadaytitnieb aa 5, 395. 0 | 5, 238. 0 4, 174.0 
SRI pene sh es La 344. 2 290. 2 ®) 
me Se 1000 Ja 2 ee | 5,730.2] =, 828.2 | 4, 174.0 


| ' 





1 Does not reflect possible unobligated balances of fiscal year 1958 funds for military construction. The 
appropriation request for these funds will be justified at a later date, 
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EXPENDITURES 


The expenditure estimate for fiscal year 1957 has been revised since 
this testimony was given. A revised table of expenditures will be 
found on page 920. 

General Bogart. The next chart (chart 9) has the actual expendi- 
tures for fiscal year 1956, $16,749 million compared with the estimated 
amounts of $16,950 million and $17,600 million, respectively, for fiscal 
years 1957 and 1958. The amount for fiscal year 1958 includes 
expenditures against the military construction appropriation, the 
estimate for which will be submitted at a later date. 

Within the overall total of $16,950 million for fiscal year 1957, there 
is included an amount for expenditures against anticipated supple- 
mental appropriations, which are scheduled for later transmission. 

It must be remembered that fiscal year 1957 net expenditure esti- 
mates are predicated on receiving reimbursements from military 
assistance program appropriations for currently scheduled deliveries 
of common items to military assistance program countries. To the 
extent that any slippage results in this delivery program a higher 
expenditure rate will result. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


Cnarr 9.— Air Force net expenditures, fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 
{In millions of dollars] 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 





Appropriation 1956 actual 1957 esti- 1958 esti- 
mated! | mated 
tle Rreitintitiitmatiaateteintadin atti saat ————————_——-| ianidienesAilecssilied ign tylllh atthen 
Aircraft and related procurement.___- za me 6, 073.8 | 6, 096.0 | 6, 248.0 
Procurement other than aircraft____.-- ; 1, 182.0 | 1, 000.0 1, 000. 0 
Operation and maintenance___....._.__- : ; ; 3, 652.1 | 2 4,053.0 4, 135.0 
ilitary personnel --_- dothin olaeh bal 3, 770. 4 | 23, 725 0 | 3, 795. 0 
Research and development Si cuok ae of eepende’ 622.5 | 650.0 | 670. 0 
Reserve personnel - _- : ba Seen 5 i | 39.3 48.0 55.0 
Air National Guard. Cee cece Si sars RF 178.0 | 210.0 248.0 
Contingencies. - -_- ‘ axteweais a ; 2.6 | 9 ¥ 
Miscellaneous accounts. ............-......-..- : aet —100.0 77.1 } 99. 0 
 Lpumpee 8, LO 0. Se sd L : 15, 420. 7 15, 860.0 | 16, 250. 0 
Military construction. ._............... . . | 1, 328. 2 | 1, 090.0 3 1,350.0 
Weiil..co4.s:-. 2 eee yore Se ts 16, 748.8 | 116, 950.0 | 17, 600. 0 





1 The expenditure estimate for fiscal year 1957 has been revised since this testimony was given. A revised 
table of expenditures will be found on p. 920. F 

2 Includes expenditures against proposed supplementals which are shown in the President’s budget for 
later transmission. 

4 Although the budget estimate for military construction will be submitted at a later date 


projected 
expenditures against the fiscal year 1958 military construction appropriation are included, 


Note.—Amounts will not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 
STATUS OF UNEXPENDED FUNDS 


General Bocarr. The next chart (chart 10) depicts the status of 
the unexpended funds at the end of fiscal years 1954 through 1958. 
The bars on the chart consist of three parts, with the lower part, un- 
liquidated obligations, covering those funds obligated by contract or 
otherwise, but against which payments have not been made. The top 
section of each bar is the unobligated carryover, and the small seg- 
ment in the middle, noted for the most part by an asterisk, represents 
funds which had expired for obligations. 
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(The chart referred to is as follows :) 
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General Bocartr. The chart shows a rather gradual decline in the 
unexpended balances from fiscal year 1955, $18.8 million, to fiscal year 
1956, $17.1 million, in contrast to the sharp reduction which occurred 
from fiscal year 1954 to fiscal year 1955. The rise in unexpended bal- 
ances and unliquidated obligations for fiscal year 1957 is due princi- 
pally to the increase in new obligational authority appropriated by 
the Congress last year in the aircraft and research and development 
areas in the total amount of $900 million. The funds in these areas 
normally have a low rate of expenditure in the first year of appro- 
priation, with considerably higher expenditure rates being expe- 
rienced in the second and third years. 

The decrease in unexpended balance from fiscal year 1957 to fiscal 
year 1958 of approximately $800 million shown on the chart must be 
qualified to the extent that fiscal year 1958 excludes any unexpended 
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balance of fiscal year 1958 military construction funds. If these 
amounts were included the unexpended balance for fiscal year 1958 
would approximate $18.3 billion. 


STOCK AND INDUSTRIAL FUNDS OPERATION 


AIR FORCE STOCK FUND 


During fiscal years 1957 and 1958, the operations of, and invest- 
ment in, the Air Force stock fund will undergo considerable change 
as a result of the single manager commodity assignments which have 
been directed by the Secretary of Defense. The single manager as- 
signments during fiscal year 1956 and to date relate to subsistence, 
petroleum, clothing textiles, and medical materiel. Further changes 
will result from the planned expansion and extension of the General 
Supplies Division. The plan upon which the estimates in the Presi- 
dent’s budget were based, however, has been modified as I shall ex- 
plain later. 


SINGLE MANAGER COMMODITY ASSIGN MENTS 


In the case of the Commissary and Aviation Fuels Divisions, 
which are affected by the single manager assignments for subsistence 
and petroleum and for which single manager procedures have already 
been implemented, no significant changes have taken place nor will 
take place. The investment in the Air Force stock fund will not be 
affected, since there has been no transfer of stock ownership of these 
two commodities of supply from the Air Force to the single manager. 

In the case of the Clothing and Medical-Dental divisions, however, 
significant changes will occur and I will highlight those which are 
significant, and the details will be provided in later presentations to 
this committee. With the implementation of the single manager 
assignments in these two divisions during the latter part of fiscal 
year 1957, the ownership of stocks on hand in Zone of Interior depots 
will be transferred from the Air Force stock fund to the single 
manager. This transfer of stocks would amount to approximately 
$255 million according to the plans contemplated by the President’s 
budget. On the other hand, Air Force sales and obligations for 
materiel will increase in the Clothing Division during fiscal year 1958 
as a result of the expansion of this division to include items of organi- 
zational clothing which are under the control of the single manager 
for clothing-textiles. The obligations in the Medical-Dental division 
will also increase as a result of the implementation of the single 
manager concept of operations. 


EXPANSION AND EXTENSION OF THE GENERAL SUPPLIES DIVISION, AIR FORCE STOCK 
FUND 


In addition, there will be further changes in operations and invest- 
ment in the Air Force stock fund, as a result of the planned expansion 
and extension of the General Supplies Division, Air Force stock fund, 
as previously mentioned by Mr. Garlock. The inclusion of oversea 
depot stocks during fiscal year 1957 will result in an additional capi- 
talization of approximately $40 million. The inclusion of all items 
authorized for local procurement would result in an additional capi- 
talization of approximately $68 million. 
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As I mentioned earlier, the plans for extension and expansion of 
this division of the stock fund have been modified. Indications at 

resent are that we probably will proceed on a pilot-operation basis as 
of July 1, 1957, to the extent of at least one installation within each 
major command. We would proceed thereafter toward full imple- 
mentation of the plan as rapidly as it is found practicable to do so. 
This will be more fully developed in our presentation of the working 
capital funds later in the hearings. 


EFFECT ON CASH WORKING CAPITAL AND NET EXPENDITURES OF THE AIR FORCE STOCK 
FUND 


As a result of implementation of single manager assignments and 
the substantial increase in the volume of business, it will be necessary 
to increase the working capital beyond the amount presently invested 
in the Air Force stock fund. An increase of $62 million in the corpus 
of the fund is therefore required. This is to be provided by transfer 
from another Department of Defense account to the Air Force stock 
fund. This transfer of funds, together with the funds derived from 
the sale of inventory, will finance the programed activities during 
fiscal year 1958. The net receipts for fiseal year 1956 were $95,619,- 
978 and net expenditures are estimated for fiscal year 1957 and fiscal 
year 1958 in the amounts of $11,700,000 and $40 million, respectively. 
The generation of cash in prior years resulted in the return to the 
Treasury of $300 million in fiscal year 1956 and $50 million in fiscal 
year 1957. 


EXPANSION OF AIR FORCE INDUSTRIAL FUND 


As has been previously described by Mr. Douglas, the Air Force 
plans to expand the Air Force industrial fund during fiscal year 1958 
to include the airlift services of the Military Air Transport Service. 
The industrialization will be accomplished according to the policies 
and procedures pertaining to the single manager assignment for airlift 
seryices. Mr. Douglas, you will recall, informed you that.the Air 
Force is ‘designated as the single manager for the airlift service. 
Provision has been made in the fiscal year 1958 budget. for the transfer 
of $100 million from another Department of Defense account to the 
Air Force industrial fund to finance the industrialized activities of 
the Military Air Transport Service. Since a detailed presentation 
has been made for the Military Air Transport Service, I. shall not 
elaborate. The net receipts in the Air Force industrial fund are re- 
flected in the President’s budget at. $1.1 million for fiscal year 1956, 
and $25,000 for fiscal year 1957; while in fiscal year 1958 net expendi- 
tures are estimated at $365,000. 


WHERRY HOUSING 


Pursuant to the provisions of section 512 of the Housing Act of 1956 
(70 Stat. 1111), the Secretary of Defense has established a revolving 
fund account for the acquisition, rehabilitation, and rental of Wherry 
Act housing. At the same time, revolving fund transfer accounts were 
established in each of the military departments for the fiscal admin- 
istration of the Wherry housing programs relating to the individual 
departments. As a result of a directive from the Secretary of Defense 
on January 9, 1957, policies and procedures are being developed with- 
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in the Air Force to implement the Air Force program for acquisition 
of and financing and accounting for Wherry housing. The details of 
the operations of this program are still in the development stage and 
the program as a whole for the Department of Defense has been dealt 
with by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 


METHOD OF PRESENTATION 


The detailed presentations which are to follow will be along the 
same lines as last year’s presentations. 

They will be less complex than last year to the extent that we do not 
now have the problem of converting data from one appropriation basis 
to another, which resulted from last year’s changes in appropriation 
structure. 

We are continuing the use of panel presentations, which we insti- 
tuted last year, to the maximum feasible extent. This method was 
found to be most helpful in affording a more coordinated approach to 
the evaluation of those budget programs and projects having signifi- 
cant interrelationships, regardless of appropriation lines. 

Again we have provided the committee with presentation books 
which contain copies of the witness statements and background data 
for each presentation, as well as the usual narrative justification ma- 
terial. We have also furnished appropriation justification books for 
the committee’s convenience. 

We are prepared now, Mr. Chairman, to present the detailed sup- 
port of our estimates at the committee’s pleasure. 


COST OF HUNGARIAN RELIEF 


Mr. Manon. We will now go into a question period. 

Mr. Garlock, in the hearings before the full Defense Subcommittee, 
did we discuss the actual cost to the Air Force of the Hungarian relief, 
or do you remember ? 

Mr. Gartock. I believe we put a statement in on the Hungarian 
relief, and on the United Nations troop lift also. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

General CatuaHANn. It was covered during the review of the MATS 
activities. 

Mr. Manon. Well, you make reference to it and I know we are 
interested in it. If you make the cross references here, in view of the 
fact that you raised this issue, I think it would be well. 

(The cross references requested follow :) 

(Previous testimony referred to may be found in pt. I of the 
Department of Defense hearing as follows: Hungarian relief and 
airlift of refugees, pp. 1693, 1694, 1695, 1749-1751: United Nations 
troop airlift, pp. 1775, 1776.) 


OVERPROGRA MING 


Mr. Manon. I wish you would discuss with us this business of over- 
programing which you present on page 4 of your statement, Mr. Gar- 
lock. Without reference to what you have already said, tell us what 
you really mean by overprograming, and why you are going into this 
procedure, and what you expect to gain from it. 
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Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman, this is being applied to the appropria- 
tion “Procurement other than aircraft,” which finances such items as 
electronics material and ground- -handling equipment. 

Over the past 7 or 8 years our experience with this particular pro- 
curement area has been that it has been extremely difficult to forecast 
design and manufacturing capability. 

There was no great pr oblem in forecasting the need for a new radar 
or a new piece of ground equipment to perform a certain function, 
but there was substantial difficulty in forecasting when it would be 
ready to procure. 

In making up the budgets 12 months in advance of the beginning of 
a fiscal year, and 24 months in advance of the close of the fiscal year, 
it meant we had to resolve a majority of the questions in favor of an 
item availability. Otherwise, we would cut out the possibility of being 
able to procure it if it did become available. This resulted in a sub- 
stantial unobligated balance arising in this appr opriation. 

Mr. Manon. By “ this appropri sation, you mean the appropriation 
for “Procurement other than aircraft” 

Mr. Garvock. Yes, sir. Also, ona se of occasions in both the 
executive and legislative branches, on the basis of the previous inability 
of the Air Force to use the funds, funds were just simply reduced. In 
order to get the material that we needed with the funds that were avail- 
able we decided to take a different approach. For example, you could 

take a list of 20 items and you might be able to say that of the 20 items 
a probability is you w ould be abi to procure 18 of them, but you do 
not know which 2 are going to drop out of the picture until the time 
comes along, and either production or design problems actually de- 
velop. However, the type of material is such that you could almost 
be sure that they would. 

Therefore, starting in fiscal 1956, we gave the Air Materiel Com- 
mand, let us say, a list of 20 items, but we only gave them money enough 
to buy 18. They proceed with the 20 items, and if it goes ace ording t to 
our estimate, 2 of these items will probably drop by the wayside because 
of design or other production problems, and the procurement of the 
other 18 will proceed. 

The alternative is to try to guess in advance which 2 will drop out, 
and in such cases one’s s ability to guess is not very good. If you do that, 
only 18 get started, and you may lose then 2 that you could not get 
because of nonproc urability as well as the 2 that you cut out. 

So, you lose time and substantially delay them if you do not start a 
procurement action at the beginning of the year, because the procure 
ment process does not get finished in that year in most cases. 

What we anticipate for the Air Force is that within a given amount 
of money we will receive into the i inventory a larger number of items 
that we require, and particularly in the ground handling and elec- 
tronics items, by this process. 

We will at no time have financial commitments that exceed the 
amount of the appropriation. 


POSSIBLE EXTENSION OF OVERPROGRAMING 


Mr. Manon. Why do you not apply this overprograming to other 
appropriation categories; for example, “Aircraft and related pro- 
curement ?” 
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Mr. Gartock. In “Aircraft and related procurement” we have taken 
a different approach because of our ability to predict what will be 
procure is substantially better. They are bigger items, and they 

ave come further along through development and they are carried in 
the development phase until they reach a more advanced point. 

We do have that particular problem with the B—58 at the moment, 
but in the “Aircraft and related procurement” appropriation gen- 
erally we have taken the recoupment approach which you indicated 
you wanted to go into at some length later on, going back and re- 
viewing the programs of the prior years, and adjusting them when 
the information was available. We believe that the one technique 
works well for one appropriation and that the other works well for 
the other appropriation, but we do not believe we want to apply the 
overprograming technique to the 100 appropriation. 

Mr. Manon, I cannot see why you could not apply the overpro- 
graming to aircraft and related procurement. 

You said, as I understood you, that you have been able to do a 
better job of predicting in the field of aircraft and related procure- 
ment, but certainly the job you have been able to do is pretty poor. In 
other words, you have demonstrated from charts shown here today 
that you have missed the mark by hundreds of millions of dollars in 
estimating what your actually procurement would be over a period of 
2 or 3 years. 

T saw a figure of 1.4 billion on a chart a little while ago. 

Since you know in advance that you will have errors in procure- 
ment programs for aircraft and related procurement running into 
hundreds of millions of dollars, why don’t you just request less funds 
but contemplate a bigger program, as you are doing in the appro- 
priation item, “Procurement Other Than Aircraft”? 

It seems to me we could thereby reduce the appropriation and do 
no harm whatever to the program. 

In other words, why don’t you apply overprograming to this field ? 

Mr. Gartock. We apply a litle different technique in the 100 appro- 
priation. You will recall last year we indicated we would expect to 
recoup $1 billion in addition to that which already had been recouped. 
That id been done, substantially. 

The appropriation before you for the 100 appropriation anticipates 
recoupment of an additional $1 billion. 

Fundamentally, the processes are very similar. It means that you 
are willing to forecast that there will be changes in the program of 
that magnitude, and therefore we do not in fact ask for the money, 
so that the $1 billion already has been taken out of this appropriation. 

The technique by which we manage it varies. The procurement in 
the 200 appropriation, “Procurement other than aircraft,” is gen- 
erally for eae fhor items, smaller only by comparison with the dollar 
value of the items that we buy in the 100 appropriation. 

In the “Aireraft and related procurement appropriation,” if a prob- 
lem on development comes up on an aircraft during the year, it is 
after we have started the full amount or we would have been holding 
the program back unnecessarily, so we believe the time to make adjust- 
ments in the aircraft and missile programs is after you have proceeded 
to where you actually see it. You could not send a program to Air 
Materiel Command for 1,800 airplanes, as we did this year, and send 
the money for only 1,500 airplanes because they need to start on all of 
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the 1,800 right now, and the 1,800 are all “startable” in the procure- 
ment process now. 

As compared to that 1,800 there will be thousands of items being 
procured in the 200 appropriation, so that the size of the item, number 
of items, and the time over which this has to go on makes one technique 
usable in the 200 appropriation and a different technique usable in the 
other. 

The end result in both cases, however, is that we ask the Congress for 
what we believe is the minimum amount of money to keep these pro- 
grams going, and for the record any further reduction, any further 
substantial reduction, in the 100 appropriation in anticipation of over- 
programing, would mean we woud have to take things out. The first 
thing we have to do is to recoup $1 billion from either the 1958 or prior 
year program before we are made whole. 

General Bogart may like to reply further on this point. 

Mr. Manon. I would like the record to show that when you refer 
to the 100 appropriation you mean “Aircraft and related procure- 
ment” and when you refer to the 200 appropriation you refer to “Pro- 
curement other than aircraft.” 


OVERPROGRAMING USED IN BOTH PROCUREMENT ACCOUNTS 


General Bogart. I have nothing to add to what Mr. Garlock has 
said, except that, essentially, both of these techniques are overprogram- 
ing. We are really overprograming in both appropriations. It is 
purely a question of how the program itself is handled, as Mr. Garlock 
1as said. 

In the “Aircraft and related procurement” appropriation the whole 
program follows very large and very significant program items. 

It follows the missiles themselves or the aircraft themselves, and 
these must be approved at Air Force headquarters, and then the pro- 
curement is all accomplished centrally at the Air Materiel Command. 
Our technique is to direct Air Materiel Command, as to each of these 
items, to put the money on each at the time we direct its procurement. 
We issue the budget authorization at the same time that we issue the 
directive to procure, and we do not actually direct any of these items 
until we have the funds in hand. 

In other words, we have never authorized the Air Materiel Com- 
mand to proceed with a procurement in anticipation of a recoup- 
ment. We have the funds on the books before we authorize procure- 
ment against them. 

This is different in the “Procurement other than aircraft” appro- 
wriation, primarily because it involves a larger assortment of smaller 
items which have been directed and the procurement is accomplished 
at the field depots, very largely. 

For example, Rome Air Depot actually procures all of the electronics 
gear. We authorize them to proceed up to the point of commitment 
against their whole program, and this they are prepared to do. How- 
ever, they do have the limitation that they cannot actually commit 
funds above the amount which we have available. 

Mr. Manon. If you should list all of the items which your propose 
to procure in the 100 series, would they add up to the dollar figure of 
the appropriations you are requesting ? 

General Bocaart. No, sir; they would add to the program total of 
$7,533,000,000. This would be our total shopping list for that appro- 
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priation, whereas the new obligational authority we are requesting 
is $6,200,000,000. 
ESTIMATED RECOUPMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Where in the books do you show you will have the ad- 
ditional funds by reason of the recoupment ? 

General Bocart. We have shown a tabulation, sir, in each of the 
presentation books. We have shown there the tabulation of program 
by source of financing, and it is essentially the same table whith I have 
presented, except that here I have it broken out only by appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you definitely take into consideration 
the recoupment figures, estimated recoupment figures? 

General Boeart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Except in most cases you underestimate the recoup- 
ment figure. 

General Bocarr. We have underestimated the recoupment figure in 
the past, sir. There are really two sources of these funds which we 
call recoupments. One is actually program changes. The other is 
the deobligation or decommitment of funds against procurements 
which have been directed in prior years. 

You will recall, our “Smokeout” exercises which we started, and 
which we have finished up through fiscal year 1953. At the present 
time we are working on 1954. 

These large amounts which we actually obtained by deobligation 
and decommitment have been against the programs which were laid 
on at the start of and during the Korean war, and against which we 
have materially changed the requirements. 

That particular source of recoupment is drying up. It is obvious 
that henceforth we are not going to have such large amounts. I feel 
that within the next year or so we will be down to what I would call 
a normal type of recoupment; that is, the things which just fall out 
of a program. We estimate that will be somewhere around $500 
million a year, and we will undoubtedly be carrying a recoupment 
figure in the aircraft and related procurement appropriation of some- 
where around $500 million because we think we have wrung the water 
out of all, the prior years’ programs just about to the exclusion of 
that type of recoupment from here on out. 


OPERATION “SMOKEOUT” 


Mr. Manon. Will you insert in the record at this point a more 
exhaustive statement as to Operation Smokeout, giving the reasons 
in greater detail and giving a more complete explanation ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


“SMOKEOUT” 


Section 731% of Public Law 458, 83d Congress provided : 

“Those appropriations or funds available to the Department of Defense or 
any agency thereof which would otherwise lapse for expenditure purposes on 
June 30, 1954, and designated by the Secretary of Defense not later than July 
31, 1954, shall remain available until June 30, 1955, to such department or agency 
solely for expenditure for the liquidation of obligations legally incurred against 
such appropriation during the period for which such appropriation was legally 
available for obligation: Provided, That the Department of Defense shall make a 
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review. of all contracts entered into under such appropriations or funds and out- 
standing on June 30, 1954, and report to the Appropriations Committees of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives by January 31, 1955, (@) the total value 
of contracts canceled, (0) the total value of contracts adjusted and the resultant 
savings therefrom, and (c) the total value of contracts continued on the basis 
of determined need : Provided further, That any such contract shall be terminated 
no later than June 30, 1955, unless the Secretary of the Department concerned 
certifies prior to January 1, 1955, that continuation is necessary for reasons of 
economy or in the national interest.” 

Under the provisions of this section the Secretary of Defense extended the 
fiscal year 1952 maintenance and operations appropriation for 1 year, until June 
30, 1955, for liquidation of obligations. To best meet the requirements for re- 
porting to the Appropriations Committees of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives on the total value of contracts canceled, contract adjustments and 
savings therefrom, total value of contracts continued and need for continuation 
of contracts beyond June 30, 1955, the Air Force instituted a detailed review 
of contracts still outstanding under the fiscal year 1952 maintenance and opera- 
tions appropriation. The descriptive designation given to this project was 
“Smokeout.” As a result of this review approximately $21 million in savings 
accrued to the United States Government as a result of contract cancellations and 
adjustments. 

In the procurement areas the Air Force had projected sizable recoupments 
of funds as a means of financing a portion of the fiscal year 1955 aircraft and re- 
lated procurement program. While a larger portion of these recoupments was ex- 
pected to come from planned cutbacks in the prior year production programs, it 
was decided that a concerted effort should be made to make a thorough review of 
all outstanding contracts in order to recoup the maximum funds possible from 
prior year programs. The first of these “Smokeout” projects in the procurement 
areas was undertaken in fiscal year 1955 and completed in fiscal year 1956. 
The Air Force has undertaken four Smokeout exercises as follows: 

Smokeout I. Fiscal year 1952 maintenance and operations appropriation. 

Smokeout II. Fiscal year 1952 and prior fiscal year programs in the aircraft 
and related procurement and procurement other than aircraft appropriations. 

Smokeout II. Fiscal year 1953 maintenance and operations appropriation. 

Smokeout IV. Mutual defense assistance program contracts transferred to 
Air Force appropriations in connection with the MDA common item order 
system. 

Also, a similar review has been instituted on all past fiscal year programs 
of the research and development appropriation. 

The results of these reviews proved to be so beneficial to the Air Force 
that formal procedures were adopted whereby this type of review became a 
normal followup on all outstanding contracts under Air Force appropriations. 
With respect to the procurement appropriations the standard operating pro- 
cedures now call for quarterly review of all outstanding contracts and the 
prompt release of funds no longer required to complete the program for which 
originally earmarked. The funds thereby released are brought forward into the 
current program year as recoupments and used to finance current program 
requirements. Accordingly, it is believed that in the future separate “Smoke- 
out” exercises will no longer be necessary since the review of outstanding con- 
tracts has become a part of our day-to-day operations. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I would like to see in the record for the last 5 years, 
Mr. Chairman, the total amount of recoupment, total amount of 
decommitment, total amount of overprograming in dollars, as well as 
any funds recaptured under committee directive. 

General Bogart. We can show that, sir. We started it as a formal 
part of our presentations 3 years ago, but I think we can go back and 
pick that up for 5 vears, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Five-YEAR RECORD OF RECOUPMENTS, OVERPROGRAMING, Ec. 


(Nore.—All dates concerning actual recoupments in the summary which 
follows are as of March 31, 1957. Recoupments realized and applied to the 
programs of any given fiscal year will vary at different points in time before or 
after that date, due to changes in program requirements from time to time, and 
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due to unavoidable differences between anticipated and actual recoupment 
experience. ) 


1. Fiscal year 1954 programs 

(a) Aireraft and related procurement.—Program requirements as submitted 
to the Committee on Appropriations in connection with the fiscal year 1954 
budget included $182.5 million to be derived from reprograming of prior-year 
funds and $450.5 million from deobligation of prior-year funds, or a total of 
$633 million. 

The actual amount eventually realized and required for application to the 
fiscal year 1954 program was $328.3 million. 

(b) Major procurement other than aircraft.—There were no recoupments 
anticipated in this account at the time of the fiscal year 1954 budget presentation 
to Congress. 

Since that time the Air Force has actually recouped $41.2 million in prior 
years’ funds which were applied to the increased fiscal year 1954 program. 


2. Fiscal year 1955 programs 

(a) Aircraft and related procurement.—The financing of the fiscal year 1955 
program for this appropriation, as presented in hearings on the fiscal year 1955 
budget, included $1,645 million in funds appropriated in prior years. 

Actual recoupments realized from prior-year programs for application to the 
fiscal year 1955 program totaled approximately $2,355.7 million. 

(b) Major procurement other than aircraft.—The fiscal year 1955 budget esti- 
mate presented to the Congress included program requirements for this account 
in the amount of $260 million which it was estimated could be financed by 
anticipated recoupments from prior-year programs. 

Since that time recoupments of $281.7 million have actually been realized and 
applied to the increased fiscal year 1955 program. 

3. Fiscal year 1956 programs 

(a) Aircraft and related procurement.—The budget estituates for fiscal year 
1956 did not contemplate any utilization of prior-year fuiids ii satisfaction of 
fiscal year 1956 program requirements. 

The House of Representatives reduced the appropriation estimate by $150 
million on the basis that at least that amount could be recouped from prior-year 
funds for application to the fiscal year 1956 program. 

The Senate later added $356 million to the new obligating authority approved 
by the House, but without any reference to the effect of carryovers from prior 
years. The large amount was appropriated. 

Actual recoupments realized from prior-year funds for application to the 
fiscal year 1956 program aggregate $725.8 million. 

(b) Major procurement other than aircraft.—The fiscal year 1956 estimates, 
as presented to the Congress, included program requirements in the amount of 
$325 million to be financed by anticipated recoupments from programs of prior 
years, 

Congressional action resulted in a reduction of $50 million in new obligational 
authority predicated upon additional recoupments. 

Recoupments actually realized and applied to the increased fiscal year 1956 
program total $420.4 million. 

4. Fiscal year 1957 programs 

(a) Aircraft and related procurement.—The fiscal year 1957 program pre- 
sented to Congress initially included $1,561.5 million in recoupment of prior- 
year funds, of which $461.5 million was then in hand and $1,100 million was 
anticipated. 

To date the sum of $1,506.6 million has been recouped and applied to the 
increased fiscal year 1957 program and it is estimated that by June 30, 1957, 
an additional $249 million will be realized, for a total by that date of $1.755.6 
million. 

(b) Procurement other than aircraft—As presented to the Congress initially 
the fiscal year 1957 program included no estimated recoupments from prior-year 
funds. 

Congressional action resulted in a reduction of $37 million in new obligating 
authority requested, on the basis of possible recoupments from prior-year funds. 

The fiscal year 1957 program as presented in connection with the fiscal year 
1958 estimates included anticipated recoupments of $200 milion for application 
to the increased fiscal year 1957 program. 
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To date actual recoupments available for application to the fiscal year 1957 
program amount to $74.6 million. To the extent that any of the balance of the 
$200 million anticipated is not recouped by June 30, 1957, increases in the fiscal 
year 1958 program will result. 

5. Fiscal year 1958 programs 

(a) Aircraft and related procurement.—The fiscal year 1958 program includes 
an estimate of $1,060.6 million to be derived from recoupment of prior years’ 
eal the present time no part of this amount has actually been realized. 

(b) Procurement other than aircraft.—The fiscal year 1958 program includes 
$365 million in overprograming, i. e., stated program requirements for which 
financing neither is available nor has been requested thus far. This is in recog- 
nition of design and production delays which probably will occur. As to those 
items involved in such delays, reappraisals will be made at later dates as to eon- 
tinued validity of the requirements and decisions will then be made either to 
delete them from the program or to provide the necesary financing. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to develop for the record the amount or 
estimated recoupment for the last few years, that is, in each year, and 
the amount of actual recoupment. 

As Mr. Scrivner has pointed out, your estimates on recoupments 
have been decidedly lower, so far as t know. than the actual recoup- 
ments each year, and I want to know just exactly what that situation 
is. It may be we will want to make some reductions in the appropria- 
tion, with the thought that you have again in fiscal 1958 underesti- 
mated your recoupments. 

Mr. Waurrren. You realize you are talking about their cushion when 
you ask these questions; do you not? 

Mr. Gartock. No, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirren. This could well be described as a cushion. You can 
clearly see it on the face of it, though it might be felt to be necessary. 

Mr. Gartock. This is not a cushion, Mr. Whitten. This represents 
an effort by the Air Force to manage this program on a continuing 

asis. 

When you get amounts that total $20 billion worth of procurement 
outstanding, I know of no way to manage it except on a continuous 
basis and by continuous review. 

The reason we have trouble in estimating this recoupment is that 
we have been unable to develop any factors that will indicate what 
we are going to turn up. In other words, you cannot forecast program 
changes. You have extreme difficulty in forecasting production and 
design problems in aircraft. 

Mr. WurrTen. It appears to me you are making a wonderful case 
for using obligational authority which I have long advocated; letting 
you contract and then pay what you owe as it becomes due, and that 
Is it. 

Under present procedures, you must, and we must deal with over- 
programing, recoupment, overprocurement, “smokeout,” all of which 
flows from the fact that you get money for one purpose, sometimes 
use it for another, cannot estimate in advance what it will take, and 
if you overestimate you have to correct it, and if you underestimate 
you have to correct it. You have to go all the way back to Korea to 
see how much money you got for some purpose which you did not use 
and how much of that is left. 

If you had contract authorization and had contracted for airplanes 
or anything else, you could have looked at your list, see what your 
contract was, seen what payments you owed—you paid that, and 
you are through with it. 
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There may be cancellations of contract authorizations, but there 
are 6 or 8 different phases here which you would not be ‘faced with 
as you are now. You have just made a good record showing how 
uncertain your own estimates are. 

Mr. Manon. The question of contract authorizations versus out- 
right appropriations is an issue on which we have differences of 
opinion in Congress and in the committee. 

I would like to ask at this point, since the question has been raised, 
if there would be any savings in funds expended out of the Treasury 
by the use of one method as contrasted by the other method, so far 
as you know? 

Mr. Gartock. I would say there would not be. So far as operation 
is concerned, I have seen the operation under both methods. The one 
method that is almost impossible is a combination of the two. That 
is the worst I have seen, when you get part of one and part of the 
other. 

So far as contract authority is concerned, if we had had contract 
authority, let us say, starting in 1950, the withdrawals from the 
Treasury would have been just the same as of today as they are now. 

The obligational authority is just exactly that. The Treasur y does 
not go out immediately and raise money to pay off an appropri: ition. 
We provide them with forecasts every year as to the years in which 
the money will be spent and how much each year, and that is the basis 
on which they make their forecasts as to their cash position. The 
method the committee has been using for some several years now, that 
of obligational authority, which carries with it the authority for the 
Treasury to pay when the bills are presented, simplifies our record- 
keeping. I believe the basis on which we have worked with the com- 
mittee, of keeping them currently informed of program changes, and 
the methods we have used in going back through our programs to see 
that the procurement program was kept current, has protected the 
public funds as well as or better than any other method that I know 
of. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten can explore that further when he inter- 
rogates you. 

Can you give us at the moment what your recoupment estimate was 
for fiscal 1957 and what the actual recoupment was’? 

General Bogart. Yes; we havea chart on that for 1957. 

For fiscal year 1957, sir, at the time we were making our presenta- 
tion here last year, we said we had $461.5 million in recoupments on 
hand. We anticipated another $1.1 billion to be recouped during 
fiscal year 1957. 

Up to the present time we have $1,467 million total, and we have 
$295 million yet to go to finance the program. 

Actually, against our forecast as of last year, we are $95 million 
short as of December 31, and since that time we have recouped be- 
tween about $30 million and $40 million which are now on the books 
and which were not on the books as of December 3 So we are still 
soe below the estimate which we gave last year, and we have 

$200 million plus yet to go to cover our program for fisc al 1957. 

Mr. Manon. What is your thinking now, Mr. Budget Officer, as 
to what your recoupments probably will be contrasted to what your 
estimate was last year? 
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General Bocarr. Actually I think we will have a little bit of diffi- 
culty in getting the balance this year, at least at the rate at which we 
are going now. 

I have not yet given up on getting the rest of this money to fully 
finance this program. I think we will get it, but it will be difficult. 

Mr. Manon. You are trying to make the point that the estimate of 
recoupment last year was 

General Bocarr. Was a whole lot closer than the one before. 

Mr. Manon. You mean for fiscal 1957 # 

General Bogart. For fiscal 1956 versus 1957, yes, sir. 





RECOUPMENT DUE TO CANCELLATION OF C-132 CONTRACT 


Mr. Manon. How much will you recoup as a result of the cancel- 
lation recently of the program for the C-132/ 

General Bocarr. I cannot tell you that offhand, sir. May I supply 
you that figure for the record ? 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

To date approximately $104 million of fiscal year 1957 and prior funds have 
been programed for C-—132 aircraft. Of this amount it is estimated that 
approximately $34 million will be recouped as a result of the recent cancella- 
tion of the C-132 program. 


FISCAL YEAR 1956 RECOUPMEN'TS 


Mr. Manon. Will you give us similar figures for fiscal 1956? 

General Bogarr. This is the actual amount recouped. The amount 
which we carried in the President’s budget for fiscal 1957, sir, was 
$543.5 million for fiscal 1956, and subseque nt to that time we picked 
up $234 million more, for a total of $777.5 million. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you underestimated your recoupments 
to the tune of about a quarter of a billion dollars in fiscal 1956? 

General Bocarr. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. That was in connection with the fiscal 1957 budget 
that you made this estimate ? 

General Bogarr. Yes, sir; it was at the time of our presentation 
last year, our estimate for fisc al year 1956. 

Mr. Manon. What are the f igures for fiscal 1956 as to the over or 
under estimate on recoupment ! 

General Bogart. That was the figure in the 100 appropriation, sir. 
We underestimated $234 million, I believe. 

Mr. Manon. I want the year previous to that. 

General Boearr. I don’t have that figure here, sir. I will have to 
check it for you and give it to you subsequently. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

For the previous year’s program, i. e., the fiseal year 1955 program, the fiseal 
year 1955 budget included requirements for aircraft and related procurement in 
the amount of $1,645 million which it was then estimated could be recouped from 
prior years’ funds. Actual amounts realized and applied to the fiscal year 1955 
program total approximately $2,355.7 million as of March 31, 1957. 

In the major procurement other than aircraft budget estimate for fiscal year 
1955 there were requirements of $260 million to be financed by recoupments from 
prior year programs. As of March 31, 1957, the amount of $281.7 million had 
actually been recouped and applied to the increased fiscal year 1955 program. 
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Mr. Manon. It is perfectly clear that you could not have a program 
of this type without having recoupments. It seems to me to be most 
unsound, if not ridiculous not to take into consideration recoupments 
in arriving at your budget. 

General Bogart. This is true, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Why did you not do this prior to 1956, since it is so 
patently important ? 


INITIATION OF RECOUPMENT ESTIMATING 


Mr. Gartock. Looking back I don’t understand why we didn’t do it, 
either. Wecame up with a program in the late forties and early fifties 
that was very small, there were practically no recoupments, and we 
went back into the big buildup in Korea, and the time to sit down and 
review the programs didn’t exist at that moment. We were on a big 
buildup in connection with the administration of the 1955 budget, I 
think the record will show that we actually put this review of the old 
program into effect. 

neral Bogart. We started the “Smokeout” operation, sir, and as 
a result of that it was apparent to us that we would have sizable recoup- 
ments. It grew out of the first “Smokeout” operation, this technique 
of attempting to forecast the magnitude of the recoupments. 

Mr. Manon. I don’t remember everything that was said in the hear- 
ings, but I cannot believe that Air Force witnesses with a straight face 
would tell the committee that they required certain funds for aircraft 
and related procurement for the forthcoming fiscal year without know- 
ing at the time and taking into consideration at the time that there 
would be large sums that would accrue to the appropriation by reason 
of change in program, cancellations, and so forth, which would be 
available to the Air Force. 

Mr. Gartock. If you go back to the time we were preparing the 1955 
budget, that was in 1953, it was not so evident at that point that the 
Air Force program would produce that, and there were substantial 
doubters in the Air Force when we started. 

I would say the thing that got the program started was language 
which this committee inserted in the appropriation bill for 1954, I be- 
lieve, which required a review of obligations in the annual appro- 
priations. 

As a result of that, it became evident to those of us who were super- 
vising it that if there was that kind of gold in those hills in the annual 
appropriations, we had better start looking at the no-year appropria- 
tions. 

Whether that was exactly the right time to have started I do not 
know, but we did start actually doing this in the Air Force in fiscal 
1955. 

I think you have to refer to the time sequence here. We find that 
the recoupments come from programs that are 2 and 3 years old. 

One reason I would not want to raise the estimates for the 1958 
recoupments—they may already be a little on the high side—is that 
the dollar value of the next program we will bring under review is sub- 
stantially smaller than the dollar value of the programs which have 
come under review in the prior years, because the 1955 procurement 
was lower than it was in earlier years. 
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Mr. Manon. Of course, we went into a vast buildup beginning late 
in the calendar year 1950 by reason of the Korean war. 

It was anticipated that there was a possibility that this would 
blossom into a worldwide conflict. 

You can understand that in fiscal 1952 and 1953 this business of 
recoupment would not loom so large; but actually in the calendar year 
1952 the fighting almost stopped in Korea and in the calendar year 
1953 it was concluded, though there was no firm peace. Of course 
there is no firm peace now. 

Mr. Gartock. By that time we were already operating on the fiscal 
1954 budget and had the 1955 budget almost made up, so it was during 
that fiscal year that we actually got this started. 

Mr. Manon. You mean during the calendar year? 

Mr. Gartock. During calendar year 1954, it seems to me. 

Mr. Manon. In working up the fiscal 1954 budget during calendar 
year 1953 

Mr. Gar.ock. Looking back on it it is perfectly obvious we should 
have started at least a year sooner. At the time it didn’t seem so 
evident. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you go back through the hearings, part of this 
we are talking about now is little more than a change in words. If 
we go back to 1953 and 1954 you will find a great deal of discussion 
about potential deobligation, which is nothing more than recoupment 
in the talk now. We did take some of those things into consideration 
in making some reductions, but even then there was some, as even now, 
underestimate made as to what would be deobligated. 





CONSTITUTIONALITY OF NO-YEAR APPROPRIATIONS 


Tn connection with these no-year funds, it has been a long time since 
I have read it, but I have just now read again a portion of the Con- 
stitution which states that we have the authority to raise and support 
armies but there shall be no appropriation of money to that use which 
shall be for a longer term than 2 years. 

The next one is to provide and maintain a navy, and it doesn’t say 
anything about the appropriation for the Navy being for a term of 2 
years, and, of course, at the time the Constitution was adopted there 
was no such thing envisaged as an air force, so the Air Force is not 
mentioned in the Constitution. It did go up as part of the Army. 

I just would like to have Defense Department legal counsel or some- 
body tell us how in the world under the Constitution you can have all 
these no-year funds we have been talking about. 

Mr. Manon. I might refresh your memory, Mr. Scrivner. 

We have discussed that many times. As you go back through the 
hearings you will find questions you and I have asked, and it is very 
clear in the record. 

I will ask you to have the counsel for the Air Force insert at this 
point an explanation for that. 

Do you know the explanation ? 

Mr. Gartoor. I think the explanation is, sir, that in the interpre- 
tation of the Constitution it is as to the pay and maintenance and 
operation appropriations and not to procurement. 
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Mr. Scrivner. How will you support an Army without procure- 
ment ? 

Mr. Gartock. You asked me the legal interpretation. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is why I suggested that legal counsel had 
better prepare a statement on it. 

General Asensto. There has been a ruling by Solicitor General Hoyt 
which established the commonsense approach of acknowledging that 
procurement, which has been increasing in the overall time required 
as complexities increase, should be exempt from this particular provi- 
sion of the Constitution. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is about all we need to say at this point. 

Will you get your counsel to insert that in the record, but give it 
to us so we may review it and interrogate you further on it? 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


In an opinion addressed to the Secretary of the Air Force, which appears 
at 40 Opinions of the Attorney General 555, the Attorney General of the United 
States advised the Secretary that he should have no hesitation in acting on the 
opinion of the Air Force General Counsel to the effect that “there appears to be 
no legal objection to a request to the Congress to appropriate funds to the Air 
Force for the procurement of aircraft and aeronautical equipment to remain 
available until expended.” 

The quoted opinion of the Attorney General is set out in full below: 


JANUARY 8, 1948. 
The SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: This is in reply to your letter of October 31, 1947, in 
which you asked me whether I agreed with the views of your General Counsel 
as expressed by him in a memorandum addressed to you dated October 30, 1947. 

In his memorandum, your General Counsel considered the question as to the 
effect upon appropriations for Air Force procurement of the constitutional pro- 
vision that appropriations for the purpose of raising and supporting armies may 
not be for a longer term than 2 years. Your General Counsel concluded, in 
view of the opinion of Solicitor General Hoyt, contained in 25 Opinions of the 
Attorney General 105 (dated January 2, 1904—on which the approval of Attorney 
General Knox was noted), and the subsequent congressional sanction given to 
that opinion, that “there appears to be no legal objection to a request to the 
Congress to appropriate funds to the Air Force for the procurement of aircraft 
and aeronautical equipment to remain available until expended.” 

Solicitor General Hoyt, in rendering his opinion contained in 25 Opinions of 
the Attorney General 105, carefully considered the question at issue and came to 
a sound conclusion. His opinion supports the position taken by your General 
Counsel. Further support for his position is to be found in the practice of 
Congress on several occasions since January 1904. See particularly, 52 Statutes 
at Large 652 (June 11, 1938) and reports of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs (H. Rept. 18, 77th Cong., 1st sess., p. 10) and of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign: Relations (S. Rept..45, 77th Cong:, Ist sess:; p. 7). You should have 
no hesitation in acting on the opinion of your General Counsel. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tom C. CLARK. 


Mr. Wuirtrten. I want to join Mr. Scrivner. Of course apparently 
the Constitution can be set aside easily by the Supreme Court. Now, 
if the Secretary of the Army, Navy, or Air Force can do that too, 
the record should clearly show it. 

I recall there has been a strong change in position of the com- 
mittee in asking for a regular presentation to the Congress of changes 
in programs so that the committee and the Congress could keep more 
nearly up with how you actually used the money as against how you 
formerly used it. 

Here you will demonstrate why recoupment would come about. If 
you could not use it for something else without having to advise Con- 
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gress, naturally the only thing to do is to bring the money in under 
recoupment for submission in the regular bills. 

It 1s my opinion that the action of this committee had a definite 
nlace in bringing about this recoupment by requiring a so-called work 
fanlget as against justification bills. 


INTERSERVICE TRANSFERS OF WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. This would be as good a time as any to make reference 
to this problem: Is it not tented. that some of the industrial or stock 
fund capital requirements of the Air Force for fiscal 1958 be financed 
out of funds transferred from the Army ? 

General Bocart. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Give us an explanation of that, please. 

General Bogart. The President’s budget carries a requirement for 
$62 million to be transferred into the Air Force stock fund from bal- 
ances in the Army stock fund, $100 million into the Air Force in- 
dustrial fund to provide for the financing of MATS, the MATS in- 
dustrial fund, and that is to be transferred from Army stock fund. 

Mr. Manon. The total transfer from Army to Air Force proposed 
is how much? 

General Bogart. $162 million. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any proposed transfers from Navy? 

General Bogart. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I wish to suggest that there is some opposition from 
some sources to transferring large sums from one service to the other. 
For example, there are probably those who would object to transfer- 
ring funds from the Army to the extent of $162 million to the Air 
Force. 

I realize that we could rescind the funds of the Army and make a 
direct appropriation of funds to the Air Force. That perhaps would 
be the neatest and cleanest way to do it. But if we do that, if we 
approved the budget estimate, technically we would approve some in 
addition to the budget estimate in the sum of about $160 million. Am 
I correct? 

Mr. Gartock. Technically correct. 

Mr. Manon. We find it not good to get ourselves in that position. 

I wonder if it would be possible for the Department of Defense to 
get a budget estimate for these funds that are requested to be handled 
through transfer and get a request for a seieindion of funds so that 
the bookkeeping will be accurate. I don’t know whether you could 
do that or not. I don’t know whether that point would be considered 
sufficiently important, but I think the matter should be explored. 

I realize that that is something which should be explored at the 
level of the Department of Defense. I would like to submit this matter 
to the Department of Defense and Mr. McNeil for his consideration. 

Mr. Gartock. We will bring it to his attention. 

Mr. Manon. Explore the possibility and report to us about it, will 
you ? 

* Mr. Garrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Crosby has called my attention to a report of this 
committee which was made in the calendar year 1954 with regard to 
recoupment. It would be well to insert it in the record at the appro- 
priate place. Mr. Crosby can see that that is done. 
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(The information referred to is explained in the insert on pp. 48 
and 66.) 
REASON FOR OVERPROGRAMING 


Mr. Manon. Does not this overprograming proposal represent a 
confession on the part of the Air Force that you are not able to budget 
with sufficient accuracy for items required ? 

Mr. Gartock. I don’t consider it that, sir. I consider it a recogni- 
tion of the difficulty of forecasting design and production capability 
18 to 24 months in advance on rather complicated items, and taking 
a course in budgeting which requires the minimum amount of funds 
to carry out achievable goals instead of one of the alternatives that is 
available, namely, to budget for everything that might be procurable 
and wind up with a large amount of unobligated balances. 

I consider it good budgeting practice. The difficulty is in the 
research and development and production people being able to forecast 
their state of the art accurately 18 to 24 months in advance. 

Mr. Manon. Suppose the committee should make a reduction in 
your proposed appropriation for “Aircraft and related procurement” 
in the sum of a half billion or $1 billion, and base that reduction on 
the possibility that there might be recoupments and change in program 
which would make such a reduction warranted. 

After you have answered that question I want to have some of your 
outstanding examples of recoupment, how you have gotten these vast 
sums in recoupment. 

In other words, you had a certain type of plane, you canceled out on 
it and did not build any plane comparable to it, or there was some 
reason which brought about the recoupment. 

I do not think it is sufficiently clear for the record as to just how 
these large recoupment figures have come about. 

Would you be prepared to discuss these two questions when we 
resume the hearings this afternoon ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. We found out the American Spruce Corporation 
had been in existence since World War I, had two Army officers out 
there at about $20,000 a year expense to the Government and the Gov- 
ernment didn’t know we had that expense, so let us look at some of 
the smaller items, too. 

Mr. Gartock. The answer will have to show a lot of little pieces. 
It doesn’t always come in big chunks. 

Mr. Manon. Be prepared to discuss the whole gamut from the 
perigee to the apogee. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manton. The committee will come to order. 

At the noon hour I had propounded a series of questions to which, 
Mr. Garlock, you were to furnish answers when we returned for this 
afternoon’s session. 

T note we have present with us in the hearing room this afternoon 
Secretary Sharp, and it is a pleasure to have you with us, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Swarr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. At this time I shall ask the reporter to repeat the 
questions which were propounded just prior to our noontime recess. 

(Thereupon, the questions were read by the reporter. ) 
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EFFECT OF REDUCTIONS BASED ON FURTHER RECOUPMENTS 


Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman, I will address myself to question 1, 
and Mr. Sharp may have something in the way of comments on it, 
and General Bogart will take on the second part. 

If the Congress were to take one-half billion or $1 billion out of 
the “Aircraft and related procurement” appropriation, it is my opinion 
that we would, of necessity, have to reduce the list of items to be pro- 
cured by a corresponding amount. I take that position, Mr. Chair- 
man, because I feel that we have already, on the basis of the infor- 
mation we have, assumed all of the probable recoupments that we are 
likely to get. 

The Secretary talked to you about the problem of exactly how much 
we would have to put on the B58, and the other programs of that 
kind where the financing is figured on an absolute minimum basis, 

In some cases, I would say it may be even a little less than minimum, 
and to take additional money out of that appropriation, I believe, 
would require us to tell the procurement people that until they could 
recoup in this case $1.5 billion or $2 billion, they could not go ahead 
with procurement. 

If they did that on the basis of our past experience, and at the rate 
we recouped this year, it would be at least far into the year before 
they would even have recouped the amount that we are now planning, 
and if you start any procurement after that, you may just as well 
include it in the year following. 

I think the net result would be to decrease the procurement pro- 
gram by the amount that would be taken out on that basis. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Proceed to your answer on question No. 
2, please, sir. 

RECOUPMENTS IN PRIOR YEARS 


General Bogart. Sir, I have a statement here, a study, which was 
completed a little over a month ago which shows the recoupments 
which have been obtained against the fiscal 1957 program, showing 
the sources. 

In the aircraft programs from 1948 to 1950 we have recouped $12.3 
million. I do not have the detail as to the sources. 

From 1951 to 1954—and we have, sir, both plus and minus adjust- 
ments—on price redeterminations we have recouped $401.9 million, 
and I have a list of the amounts from the 4 programs, 1951 to 1954. 
We realized from reserves for price redetermination and engineering 
changes $208.3 million. Then, we drew down from those 4 specific 
years programs in the amount of $451.5 million. 

From related procurement we drew down $169.2 million, and from 
other programs, $34.7 million, for a total of $1,265,700,000 for these 
specific 4 years’ programs. 

From the fiscal 1955 program we have a minus recoupment of $163.6 
million, which was an upward revision of the price for aircraft, and 
we have $95 million from spares, $22 million from related procure- 
ment and $23 million from other, for a net of a minus $22.9 million. 

We have another net adjustment of minuses of $16.3 million, for a 
total recoupment of $1,238,800,000. 

I have a list here of the price redeterminations for the fiscal year 
1951 through 1954 programs, and those run on a list of 18 aircraft, 
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starting with the B-36, of $2.9 million, The largest one is an adjust- 
ment on the total price of the B-47 programs of $146.9 million, and 
they range down to a price change of $1,700,000 on the F-101 
contract. 

I can make these available for the record if you wish, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think it would be good to do it. 

General Bocarr. All right, sir. 

(The list referred to follows :) 


Downward price redeterminations, fiscal year 1951 to fiscal year 1954 programs 
[In millions] 
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SE ba tiicie pa geescisnteaieniinccsa marmite ts 13.8 _ 
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The above list represents downward price redeterminations consummated 
during the past year. 


ESTIMATED RECOUPMENT COMPARED WITH ACTUAL 


General Bocarr. The other question you asked, sir, I believe, had to 
do with the difference between the actual—that is, the estimated re- 
coupment and the actual. I have these for 1954 through 1957, but 
there is something wrong with the 1956 figure which I have to check 
out. 

I can give you these: For 1954 our estimate was $633 million, and to 
date we have realized and applied against 1954 recoupment $328.3 
million, which was the maximum amount that it actually became nec- 
essary to apply because of subsequent changes in that program. 

Our 1955 estimate was $1,645 million, and we have realized $2,355 
million against the program. 

Mr. Wuirren. What year was that? 

General Bogart. 1955, sir. 

For 1956, as I say, I have some difficulty with my figures here, 
but we have realized so far about $725 million. That is as of now, 
ear I have to check this figure out as to what was actually in the 

udget. 

e made a change during the course of the hearings, and I have not 
been able to figure out just what that total was, and I would like to 
correct it for the record, if I may, and I would ‘call it to your atten- 
tion as soon as I have cleared that point. 

(Nore: The maximum amount actually required to finance the 1956 
program was $777.5 million.) 

In fiscal 1957, for the 1957 program our estimate at the time of the 
submission of the budget was $1,561,500,000, and you will remember 
we had $461.5 million in hand and we added $1.1 billion as our esti- 
mate. 

As of March 31 we have recouped $1,506,600,000, and we have $249 
million to go to finish financing the program as it now stands. 
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Mr. Manon. Is that your answer ! 
General Bocanxt. Yes, sir. 


SOURCES OF RECOUPMENTS 


Mr. Manon. You get funds for recoupment by various methods; do 
you not? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; there are two principal methods in the 
aircraft appropriation. One of them, of course, is this matter of de- 
obligating or decommitting funds against prior years’ contracts, and 
that includes the price redeterminations, the release of reserves for 
engineering changes, and so forth. 

‘he other source is program fallout, where we determine that a 
requirement is no longer valid and we go back and cancel the require- 
ment and all the contracts against it. 

Mr. Manon. Do you get most of your funds for recoupment through 
price redeterminations, or the so-called fallout of previously planned 
programs ¢ 

General Bocarr. Up to the present time, sir, where we have been 
having these particularly large recoupments, it has mostly been 
through the price redeterminations or actual deobligation process. 

It is our estimate that in the future we will get most of it from the 
program fallout, and we think that in a program of this size that it 
would normally run, because of engineering difficulties and things of 
that sort, at about one-half billion dollars a year. There would be a 
normal fallout of that order—— 

Mr. Manon. In looking at this table here, I see the following: 

Price determinations, fiscal year 1951 to fiscal year 1954. 

Now, that is for that period 

General Bogart. Against those four programs; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And then you show that the recoupment as a result of 
that during that period was $401.9 million. 

General Bogarr. That is correct for price redeterminations. 

Mr. Manon. Let us take the largest item in there. You recouped 
$146.9 million through the B-47 program. 

Please explain how that came about. 

General Bogart. General Davis, can you give me any explanation 
of that? 

General Davis. It would be difficult for me to do it very accurately 
from memory, since that was several years ago. 

We had, as I recall, General Bogart, a cutback in the B47 program. 
I do not know whether you have that in your figures or not. 

Mr. Gartock. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Davis. The matter of price redetermination, or the manner 
in which we do it, rather, is dependent, of course, upon the type of 
contract we have negotiated. 

Mr. Manon. We are talking about the B-47 contract. 

General Davis. The B-47 contract, if I recall correctly, was a fixed- 
price redeterminable contract, the form in which we redetermine the 
price at a predetermined point in the performance of the contract. 

After the contractor has performed for a certain percentage of the 
total performance required, thereby accruing some actual information 
on which to base a cost, we, in effect, renegotiate the prices established. 








§2 


These, of course, are much more accurate than we had been able to 
forecast them before. 

This redetermined price initially is retroactive as well as prospective 
or forward-looking. Assuming that we had redetermined at the 
one-third point, ond gotten a lower price, that lower price would then 
apply clear back to the start of the contract. 

So we would recover money if there was a lower price on the entire 
contract up to that point, and the lower price, of course, would apply 
on all future deliveries. 

If my memory serves me correctly, that is the type of contract we 
had back in 1951 and 1952 on the B-47, and it is reasonable to assume 
in a program of this magnitude and of this complexity, since it was 
the first large jet airplane that had ever been built or procured in any 
quantity—and of course we were building and procuring them under, 
as you recall, a very unusual circumstance of buildup—but after the 
Korean war started, our prices were subject to some downward de- 
termination after we got into the program because we did not know 
what the problems were at the outset, and after our contractors had 
had some experience in actually building these machines, then we 
were able to look at where we had | been and establish a figure at reason- 
able prices for the performance of the contract. 

Mr. Wuitren. Earlier I had requested that this information on the 
top 50 contractors be put in the record. At that time I was thinking 
it would be in connection with your own presentation. I would like 
for oe to be inserted at this point in the record because it would 
app ere. 

( The information requested follows :) 
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“RECOUPMENT” DEFINED 


Mr. Wuirren. Briefly, what is recoupment? 

Mr. Gartocx. That is the result of our review of prior-year pro- 
grams and adjusting the amount of obligations to the best current 
estimate, whether that is the result of repricing or a change in the 
number of airplanes onicontract. $Thenumber of airplanes on contract 
may be changed for two major reasons: One, there has been a change 
in the wing structure, so less aircraft would be required, or there may 
arise a technical problem in the development of the aircraft whic 
changes our dates on the possibility of getting the aircraft. 

Mr. Wutrren. Where you reach away back to these open-end appro- 
priations, you might say, or carryovers, it 1s actually recoupment. It 
is a matter of recouping for new use money that was appropriated 
for an entirely different purpose sometime prior to that time; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. That is not true. 

Mr. Wutrren. What is it, then? 

Mr. Gartock. What it is, is going back and looking into these mat- 
ters. For instance, at this time when we talk about 1950, what we are 
talking about, then, is going to a contract and closing it out. Because 
of the system we always have to obligate at least as much as we spend 
and on a big contract there always tends to be something left over when 
you finally clean it up. 

So, you clear it out and say this contract was finished and there was 
$1 million or $5 million left in the contract when you had all the bills 

aid. 

7 You deobligate that, and it is still used for the same general pur- 
poses, and it 1s specifically justified before this committee before it is 
again used. 

Mr. Wuirten. I am not questioning that you do not play open and 
aboveboard, Mr. Garlock, but I am saying, again, that recoupment 
must be money that was appropriated by the Congress to the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force for a particular purpose, and subsequent to that 
circumstances arise which means that you do not have to spend the 
money for the original purpose, and you would recoup that money 
from yourselves for new uses. 

Now, you do tell the Congress about it, and you handle it open and 
aboveboard, but it is money originally made available to you for one 
purpose, and which subsequent thereto you find is available for a 
different purpose, even though it be in the same general area. 

Now, that is what I said to start with. 

Mr. Gartock. The difference is that you are using the word “pur- 
pose” apparently to mean a specific end item. I use “purpose” to 
mean a broad category of aircraft. 

Mr. Wurrren. I will say for a different end item. 

Mr. Gartock. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. Decommitment and deobligation are different from 
recoupment in that they lead to recoupment. 

Mr. Gartock. They are both part of the process. 

Mr. Wuirren. In other words, when you decommit, it frees the funds 
for a different end item and when you deobligate you do the same 
thing ? 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 
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Mr. Wurrrten. In this total period that you have been recouping, 
what is the sum total of the whole recoupment ? 

General Bogart. Let me give you this—— 

Mr. Gartock. Four and a half billion dollars as against about a $40 
billion appropriation. It is about 4 to 4% billion against a total 
of $40 billion. 

We will insert the proper answer in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


In the period from January 31, 1953, to March 31, 1957, appropriated funds 
in the amount of $4,629 million have been recouped from prior-year programs 
in the “Aircraft and related procurement” appropriation. 


OPERATION “sSMOKEOUT”’ 


Mr. Wurrren. What is Operation “Smokeout”’ ? 

Mr. Gartock. You are aware of the fact that in the Department 
of Defense when you start a special program it is customary to give 
it a code name so that it gets greater attention. “Smokeout” was the 
first effort resulting from the language in the 1955 Appropriation 
Act which requires us to go back into certain appropriations and re- 
view the obligated balances to see if the item still should be procured 
or if the contracts could be canceled or reduced. Those were all 
annual appropriations and the amounts that were recovered were pre- 
sented to the committee in prior year records. Those funds revert 
to the Treasury. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you recall what the sum total of that operation 
was? Could that figure be supplied for the record ? 

Mr. Gartock. We will check it. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Section 73114, Public Law 458—83d Congress, the Department of Defense Ap- 
propriation Act of 1955, prescribed that those appropriations available to the 
Department of Defense which would have normally lapsed for expenditure pur- 
poses on June 30, 1954, and which were designated by the Secretary of Defense 
by July 31, 1954, would remain available until June 30, 1955 solely for the liqui- 
dation of obligations legally incurred against such appropriations; provided, 
that the Department of Defense make a review of all contracts entered into 
under such appropriations and outstanding as of June 30, 1954, and report to 
the Appropriations Committees of the Senate and House by January 31, 1955 
on the results of the review of contracts involved. 

On July 1, 1954 the Secretary of Defense designated the “Maintenance and 
operations” appropriation, Air Force 1952, as the only annual Air Force appro- 
priation to be extended for expenditure purposes until June 30, 1955. 

Upon completion of the review of contracts required by section 731% the 
Secretary of Defense reported the following to the Appropriations Committees 
of the Senate and House of Representatives on January 31, 1955: 


Fiscal year 1952 maintenance and operation appropriation : 


(a) The total value of contracts canceled_......._______ $8, 796, 963, 000 
(6) The total value of contracts adjusted_........______ 10, 855, 115, 000 
Resultant savings_...........-_____..._________ 19, 652, 078, 000 


The above figures excluded the value of contract performance completed and 
therefore represented not the total value of the contracts effected but rather 
the value of contract performance that was canceled or adjusted. 


MEANING OF OVERPROGRAMING 


_ Mr. Wnutrren. I notice that recoupment, as you handle it with 
“Aircraft and related procurement,” is one thing and then you use 
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overprograming with regard to the other. That was developed to 
some extent by the chairman. 

Is the fact that you have recoupment in connection with “Aircraft 
and related procurement” because of the fact that the aircraft com- 
panies and those in that field insist that you have in sight the total 
amount of money for that contract ? 

Mr. Gartock. No, that is not it. Any time we sign a contract with 
anyone, whether it is financed from 100 or the other, we have the 
money on hand or we do not sign the contract. No one wants to go 
to jail. When we sign the contract it is on hand. 

r. Wuirren. Overprograming, then, is—— 

Mr. Gartock. That merely means that the buyer can be negotiating 
with 10 contractors knowing he will have money to close with only 8. 

Mr. Wuirrten. In other words, you go up to the pe of signing 
the contract in overprograming but you do not really sign it unless 
you have the money ? 

Mr. Gartock. That is right, sir. We do not make a fiscal commit- 
ment beyond the amount of money available. 

Mr. Wuirten, I notice that you show in one of your charts an 
expenditure budget. That is a different thing from the appropria- 
tion budget. 

Mr. Gartock.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. Expenditure budget is the money available to you 
from recoupment to be used in the current year ? 

Mr. Gartock. No. That is actual cash drawn on all prior appro- 
priations that are still available to the Air Force and it will include 
annual appropriations, current annual appropriations, last year’s, 
and the year before, and the balance in the no-year account. 

Mr. Wurrten. Is that submitted to the Appropriations Committee 
in the same way as your budget request? Do you show in each of 
these items 

Mr. Gartock. We show in each appropriation area the amount 
anticipated to be spent. It does not take action by the committee to 
allow us to spend it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Your budget presentation shows the money that will 
be spent ? 

r. GARLOcK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. Does it show the sources of the amounts not re- 
quested in that particular budget request, a breakdown ? 

Mr. Gartock. For the no-year accounts it does not show in which 
year the money originated because the accounts are not kept that way. 
They are consolidated each year just as you might do with a per- 
sonal checking account, that is keeping a running balance. 





CONTRACT ANTHORIZATION VERSUS OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Mr. Wuirren. Turning to the other matter, and I realize my friends 
on this subcommittee differ with me, I served during World War II 
on the Navy appropriation bill where they used the contract authori- 
zation procedure and I am back here where we presently handle it 
the other way. 

I don’t mind differing with my colleagues. I hope it is on the 
proper basis because I think we are wasting a lot of money on the 
present procedure. That is a matter of personal belief, and that is 
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not necessarily because as a matter of accountancy or bookkeeping, 
one system is better than the other but because human nature being 
what it is if you give anybody all the money in advance, or if a 
contractor sees that he can get you people to get all his money in 
advance, he knows it is much harder for Congress to ever cancel the 
contract or take the money back. 

It is not a matter of which from an accounting standpoint or from 
a records standpoint is better. It is which would lead to the more 
careful study or the better annual review, with greatest resulting 
saving. 

I think any contractor doing business with the Government cer- 
tainly would be for your having all the money in advance because, as 
I have pointed out, it is much less likely for Congress to take it back 
from them than it would be for him to continue even though it reached 
the point where the material you were purchasing was becoming 
obsolete in the overall plan. 

Mr. Gartocx. Mr. Whitten, I have not been on this subject as long 
as you have. I was in the Department of Defense at the time this 
committee insisted on the change to straight appropriation. 

The largest single appropriation that we were dealing with at that 
time that had been carried on for a long time under this situation was 
the shipbuilding program of the Navy. 

I believe the Navy and Mr. McNeil’s office and this committee all 
would agree that there is better supervision and control of the ship- 
building program since that change than there was before that time. 

You will recall that prior to that time all the Navy had to do to 
get authority to build a ship was to get authorization through Con- 
gress for so many tons, ind they got obligational authority by sub- 
mitting an apportionment form. I signed some of them so I was part 
of the system. 

We came up to Congress then and said, “It looks to us as though 
we will spend so many millions of dollars in this appropriation in 
this fiscal year for all these ships under way.” 

I know of no time in the whole history of the Navy appropria- 
tions, and I was not there all the time, but from my discussion with 
the people who have been there a good part of it, and I think the 
record will show that never in the history of that whole period of 
time did Congress ever refuse to appropriate sufficient funds to liqui- 
date the contracts. Therefore, so far as the contractor is concerned 
he has absolutely no worry. Once this Congress votes contracting 
authority I think its record is perfectly clear. It has always given 
the contracting agency money to liquidate, even if you stopped it, 
as they did after World War II, with some of their ships half way 
up. They built them half way up on contract authority, but the con- 
tractor got his money. 

Mr. Wuirtten. If you end any contract, and that is true of these 
others, the law provides for payment. 

Mr. Gartock. If I might finish. 

Mr. Wurtrren. If you will make plain that that is the law and not 
just a matter of procedure. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right, and therefore the contractor really has 
no worry as to which system is being used. 

I think the really important difference is that by the present sys- 
tem, when we, the Army, or the Navy come before this committee, 
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and the other subcommittees, and we want a given item, we state the 
full price. In this way you do not buy into programs on the basis of 
the camel getting his nose under the tent and saying “It is only $10 
million this year” and then next year they are back and it is $100 
million. 

I think the time and place to state the price of the program is the 
first time we are up here so that we should buy a complete airplane 
and the Congress should know that they are appropriating money 
enough for a complete airplane, or for a complete usable unit of pro- 
curement in the Army or in the Navy. 

In addition to that, I think it is necessary that the committees, as 
they have been doing in my experience up here, get a report not only 
at the time of the hearings but during the year by personal visits to 
the field as to what is going on. 

I think we are much better supervised by this subcommittee than 
some of the discussions before the Congress would indicate, 

General Davis. On this matter of contractor pressures, it would be 
well to point out that to the extent that the appropriation is in excess 
of our actual requirement during the year in which the funds are ap- 
propriated, it only contributes to the total unobligated carryover at 
the end of the year which is applied toward financing future year 
programs, so we do not obligate and contract in excess of what we need 
to obligate during that year. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am sure that is your objective. I listened to Mr. 
Garlock and your statement. I am glad to have your side. It is 
questionable as to which is the better way. I have my views and I am 
sure you have yours. 

Taking up the points you raise, in the first place, contract authoriza- 
tion, the total amount of the authorization should be spelled out at 
the time it is authorized. Otherwise Congress can wake up years later 
and find out that instead of $10 million it is $1 billion. There is no 
excuse for that because the original authorization should have had 
a definite figure in it as well as the appropriation. 

Mr. Gartook. That is right. 

Mr. Wurirren. The next thing is that the law provides that any con- 
tract which is ended bears certain obligations on the part of the 
Federal Government to pay in line with the law, so that would apply 
under either course. 

Then when we get into the other field of keeping account of the 
money, if you have on your books the total amount of money with 
Convair or some other corporation, for a given number of planes over 
a given period of time, I suspect you would prefer to have the money 
on your books rather than having a contract authorization and come 
back to Congress every 5 years and state to Congress you have made 
so much progress and you have to face the fact of new planes being 
on the horizon, 

Here is what you have now: You have the appropriation budget 
and the expenditure budget; you have recoupment and you have de- 
commitment; you have deobligation and you have overprograming. 
You have six different things, and then Operation “Smokeout” to bring 
the money, the sum total of which you don’t know about out in the 
open where we and you can see it. 
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That certainly leads to a complex situation. I don’t mean contract 
ne is the complete answer. I simply believe it would be 

tter. 

Mr. Gartock. All those same steps would go on with contract au- 
thorization if it were intelligently administered. 

Mr. Wurrren. Under that you presumably would ask for the money 
each year to meet that year’s obligation in view of progress reports. 

Mr. Gartocx. But you would have to go back and review your out- 
standing contracts and do the same steps, whether you called them 
decommitments, deobligations or whatever you called them. You 
would have to do the same steps. If you were going to keep the 
procurement program current, and not be contracting for things that 
should be cut off, you would go through the same procedure. It is 
all the same process. 

Mr. Wurrren. You would have an annual review in getting the 
money and there is or should be a closer check when money is put out. 
In a nutshell that is the whole problem. 

Mr. Garitock. That is a matter of personal opinion. The Depart- 
ments certainly have operated under both system. Generally we 
think it is preferable to have it under the present system. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RECOUPMENTS AND OVERPROGRAMING 


Mr. Warrren. I asked about the aircraft and related procurement. 
You do not use your overprograming there. I believe you said you 
didn’t do that because of the high cost of the items. 

Mr. Gartock. Generally what we are talking about there as com- 
pared to the other appropriations is a comparatively small number 
of different major items. 

For example, in the ballistic missiles or in the B-52 or KC-135 
program, here are large dollar amounts tied to one program. There 
1s nothing like that in the 200 appropriation, because there we buy 

ieces to go ame with the B-52, we buy a generator set here and 
J ifferent things there, so that each individual procurement is much 
smaller in the 200 appropriation than in the 100, and there are a lot 
more of them. 

Mr. Wurrren. In the overprograming you say you request the 
funds from the Congress without any firm tie-down as to the use. 

Mr. Gartock. No. Our problem—— 

Mr. Wuitren. You ask for such much money—let me finish and 
I will try to clear it up. 

You will set out more program than you have money, but you do 
not sign the contracts except where you have money ? 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirten. So at the end, after you get the money and start 
signing contracts, to the extent you have more contractors and con- 
tracts than you have money, to that extent you have not tied yourself 
down until you get the money. You have the money for the wide 
variety of things and you use it for a limited number of the overall. 
Is that true ? 

Mr. Gar.tock. That is correct. 

Mr. Wurirren. I am not trying to prove you guilty of wrongdoing. 
I want the story. 
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Mr. Gartock. The word you use gives an implication that there is 
a wide spread, like twice as much. That is not within the realm of 
what we would consider reasonable operation. 

Mr. Wurirren. What margin of latitude is normal ? 

General Bocarr. We are carrying $365 million overprogramed in 
this budget and we are asking for $1,225,000,000 of new obliga- 
tions—— 

Mr. Wuirren. I will not criticize any place where you save money. 

Mr. Gartock. As I said earlier, this is a group of items that are 
peculiarly different. They are all new. No one has built a radar like 
this before, or no one has built this type of ground handling equip- 
ment. You run into design problems. 


PURPOSE IN OVERPROGRAMING 


Mr. Wutrren. What is your purpose there in asking for that much 
money instead of the total amount, General Bogart ¢ 

General Bogart. Our purpose is to get as many of the items as we 
possibly can during this year. The program is made up of the total 
amount, overprograming, plus the new obligational authority, and we 
have a valid and firm requirement for each of those items. 

However, our experience in the past has been that because of the 
difficulty of getting engineering specifications on these, and being able 
to firm up the contracts, that some of these items are definitely not 
going to make. 

If we could contract for them at the time we could ask money for 
the whole thing, but we know some of them will fall out, but we don’t 
know which ones, so we just estimate that there will be this fallout 
of about 20 percent of the program this next year that we will not be 
able to contract for. Not that we do not need them, but we just won’t 
be able to use the money. 

We, therefore, say when we overprogram that this $365 million 
worth of items will not make in the budget year. Those items then 
become requirements against the next year’s program, and by that 
time they will make, so they normally are firmed up very quickly. 

Mr. Wuirren. You think it is sound to program the money you will 
need for that year? 

General Bogart. We think so. 

Mr. Wuirren. Don’t you think you will get the money you need? 

General Bogart. We could overprogram against contract authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr. Wuirten. Your practice is some evidence of the fact it is sound 
business to give you only the money you need for a given year. 

General Bogart. That is what we are asking for, the money we 
think we will actually be able to obligate. 


CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Winrren. Don’t you think that is some evidence to support this 
contract authorization approach ? 

General Bogart. The method of operation would be no different in 
either case, in this appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would be somewhat different but the end result on 
the taxpayer would be no different. 

General Bocart. That is right. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Even in “Procurement other than aircraft” you have 
some items that will take you more than a year to get. 

General Bogart. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren, My colleague and I will never resolve this differ- 
ence of opinion. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought the Appropriations Committee settled 
that when they made the report which was on this one particular 
point that you have raised, whether it is contract authorization or 
appropriation. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to make the point here that the differ- 
ence again is between asking you why you got this money last year 
and why you did not obligate it and spend it, and the hearings will 
support that much of that type of questioning was done in this com- 
mittee, as against contract authorization where you have to ask for 
your money each year, where the question is do we have to continue 
this contract, are you in a new field, is your guided missile program 
going to reach the point where we do not need to continue this air- 
craft contract. 

I make that argument and make it sincerely because it is my opinion 
that we waste hundreds of millions of dollars through present pro- 
cedure. Believing that, a vote of the Appropriations Committee 
does not change my belief. I have no apologies for constantly press- 
ing this matter, and I will not belabor the record. I could prove 
that during World War II the same attitude on my part saved some- 
thing like one and a half billion dollars. At that time the Navy and 
some members of the committee were of the same attitude that some 
of our colleagues are now. I have no apologies for it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Nobody has to apologize for their honest convictions. 
I don’t apologize for mine. I watched the thing through a period of 
years and my own view is that the practice we are now following is 
just as economical and the end result to the taxpayer is exactly the 
same, plus the fact it is much more difficult to deal with contract 
authority. It is much easier to have Congress vote on a contract 
authorization than it is an actual appropriation, at least it used to 

Now that the committee did go into the subject and made the report 
a while ago, as far as I am concerned, at least during this present 
Congress which you folks control, you have Democratic chairmen 
and Democratic majorities on the Appropriations Committee and 
they made the decision, I am willing to stand by it until there is a 
change made. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am unwilling to, but I have to. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Who is going to talk about the actual aircraft pro- 
curement program in detail ? 

General Bocarr. We covered the aircraft and missiles procurement 
program. 

Mr. Scrivner. We didn’t get down to numbers and prices and speci- 
fications. I have some questions I want to ask of soinbote who knows 
and can speak with a voice of authority. 
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General Bocarr. It was my plan, sir, to ask General Davis to be 
present when we do the summary of the 100 appropriation if that. is 
satisfactory. 


ACCURACY OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Sorrvner. All right. 

Reprograming, of course, we have seen year after year. Still it is 
sometimes a little hard to explain and sometimes it is a little hard to 
understand because you vi come in here undoubtedly on the 100 
program and say “This is how much we have asked for and this is the 
number of this type of plane we will buy.” There is never any doubt 
expressed about it. 

Perhaps 6 months later or a year later you come in and say, “Yes, 
I know we said that but we will not do it.” That has been going on 
for years. Actually, what we are facing here is a situation where 
you are looking 18 months ahead when the budget is prepared and you 
are guessing. Sometimes the estimates are not based on the soundest 
facts because, and I agree with Mr. Whitten, sometimes you have 
a figure which you reach for procurement of either aircraft or other 
than aircraft, and then you make up a list to come up with that figure. 
It has not been satisfactory. I don’t know whether it will be changed 
or not, but if you have made a bad guess or if you overestimate, merely 
because you said that is what you would do and it is bad you should 
not be compelled to go on and do it. I would not want you to continue 
with a bad program. 

After you serve on the committee a long time sometimes you do get 

a little skeptical about how factual some of the presentations are. 
Do you blame us at all, General ? 

General Bogart. No, sir, I do not. I must say we do our best to 
give you the facts as we see them at the time of the presentation, 

Mr. Scrivner. Or as you saw it 18 months previously 

General Boaarr. That is right, sir, at that time, too. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then you come up, and here it is April 2, and along 
about January 15 or January 30 next year you will come in and say 
“We want to reprogram. We told you 8 months ago we would do this, 
but now we are not going to do that. ” 

Maybe the world situation has changed or maybe there has been a 
breakthrough in the research and development program, or for a dozen 
or more reasons you want tochange. But you do come up and report it 
to this committee. 

General Bogarr. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. We may not all see the report, but that isdone. There 
are times when that reprograming is almost 25 percent. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it means you missed your guess by 
25 percent, and that didn’t wreck the Air Force program. Some- 
times I think you perhaps overemphasize the effect of what might 
happen if the Appropriations Committee should do something which 
would have somewhat the same effect. 

(veneral Bogart. There is quite a difference in a 25 percent repro- 
graming and the sort of thing we are talking about here. Where 
we have a reprograming of a major amount such as that, frequently it 
is made up of several changes. 

Mr. Scrivner. But when you miss it 25 percent. 
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General Bocarr. But here is the sort of thing that happens: We 
have an aircraft which we say we will buy during this particular 
period. We will buy, say, 100 of this model aircraft. 

That aircraft is in flight test and something goes wrong. 

This means, then, we have to go back and say—rather than run that 
thing through and produce it, we will delay going into full production 
on that aircraft and we will slow the rate. So, instead of buying 
during this period 100 of the aircraft we buy only Ob. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are leading up to one of the suggestions I will 
eventually make. But here is how we set on this side of the table: 

You have convinced us and we take your word as honorable men. 
You are raised on the honor system and we don’t put you under oath 
at all. We assume that this is a statement of an honorable man and 
this is their program. 

We go up on the floor of the House and we tell the House exactly 
what the program is, but, as I say, 8 months later you say, “We will 
not get 50 but we will get something else.” 

General Bogart. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. We get no benefit from it and certainly the taxpayer 
does not because you stop one program and put the money into some- 
thing else. 

If you said you would not buy the 50 but would get only 10 more, 
and then say “Therefore you can deduct or rescind so much from this 
program”, then we would feel as though we were getting somewhere. 

General Bogart. This is the point I wanted to make, sir. When we 
say we cannot get this particular model aircraft, when we say we can- 
not get the 100 we were going to buy, we have to take them at a slower 
rate and take 25, then we have to go back and say, “What is the effect 
of dropping those aircraft out, for example, from the air defense 
program ¢” 

We go back and put that money on another aircraft in order to fill 
the squadrons up during that time period with a combat capable 
aircraft. 

For example, you put it on another model that may be almost as 
effective and will give you the coverage during the delay period which 
may run as much as 1 or 2 years. 

Mr. Scrtvner. That is something which didn’t turn out so well 
and you go to something new, as you did on the F-84F. You stopped 
that and put the money on something newer and better. That is what 
you say, we are getting something newer and better. 

General Bogart. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Gartock. There are two kinds of basic shifts there. Where 
we do get an opportunity to buy a better airplane with substantially 
the same delivery schedule, we of course would want to make the shift 
and Tam sure the committee would want us to. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Yes, if you get a better product for the money. 

Mr. Garrocx. General Bogart talks about the fact that there is a 
better airplane that doesn’t come through and you have to stay with 
the older airplane a little longer. 

One of the differences here is this: What we are aiming at is keeping 
a given wing structure and system as modern as the state of the art 
will permit. 
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Mr. Scrivner. We want what we have to be as modern as it can be, 
and we have been told the number of wings is not sacred and you have 
shifted that in this year’s program. 

What I lead up to is this: Year after year, when we hear of all these 
programs, we have ample justification for sometimes doubting how 
firm some of your programs are. 

Mr. Gartock. I am sure you do because I have some of the same 
problems you have, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And it would appear sometimes, then, that we might 
be justified in thinking that perhaps some of the reprograming is 
just a device, which may be perfectly all right, to include just a little 

it more than is absolutely necessary, knowing that you can come in 
and say, “We thought we would get that money and asked for that 
much, but we are not going to use it.” 

Mr. Gartock. I feel you underestimate Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Scrivner. He cannot keep his finger on all this. You have 
been in the game a lot longer than he has. Every time he catches up 
on one shift you change the other. If the regular T-formation doesn’t 
work you split the T, and it keeps him constantly on the alert, which 
is all right and he stays pretty well on the alert, too. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes; he does. 

Mr. Scrivner. We spoke of a new word, not a particularly new 
program, this recoupment. It is a worthwhile program, reviewing 
rae programs and seeing where some of these things can be recov- 
ered. 

There again sometimes we find something that might be called 
padding, sometimes 10 or 15 percent, because you estimate one figure 
we proceed to appropriate on that basis and then we find you can 
recoup, or deobligate, which is what it was called, a large percentage 
of that amount. There again you have what some people call 
flexibility. 

When you see so many of those things you cannot blame us for 
getting skeptical once in a while. 

Mr. Gartock. The only answer to the question you have is this: 
Upon looking back on it, has it been reasonably well administered, as 
well as you could expect honest men, well-intentioned men todo? I 
think that is the real test. I think we qualify on that basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would help us in our position if some of the pro- 
grams were just a little more firm when they are presented to us, and 
it was necessary to make fewer changes. Iam not complaining about 
the changes when they are necessary. I am trying to bring out the 
fact that it looks as though there are quite a few more changes than 
sometimes you would expect. I questioned some of them at the time 
they were first presented and I was told that elimination of them 
would almost wreck the Air Force. 

However, 3, 4, or 5 years later I am proven to be correct. Yet all 
the complaint we made never changed it, because anything you do 
means it will be detrimental to national defense, and after all the 
years I have put in on this I surely would not do anything knowing 
that it woe do that. Yet that is always the charge we run up 
against. 
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INCREASED COSTS OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


On page 6 you state: 


For example, our civilian payroll paid from the operation and maintenance 
appropriation exceeds by more than $30 million the amount we had estimated it 
would cost. 


How come you missed that $30 million ? 

Mr. Gartock. Wages went up. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who set them up? 

Mr. Gartock. Wage boards. We have no control over individual 
wage rates. 

Mr. Scrivner. You should coordinate Government agencies. If 
you are going to put them up they should become effective the first 
of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Gartock. They don’t dothat. They become effective all during 
the year. Whenever a survey is completed and they come to the con- 
clusion that a rate in a given class of jobs is to be changed, they change 
it. We have to pay it. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would simplify things if it were done at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year. 

What brought about the pay raises to the foreign nationals? Ap- 
parently it went on all over the world wherever we have them. 

Mr. Gartock. If you will permit me I will provide a statement for 
that on the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


The total civilian personnel program for fiscal year 1957, as reflected in the 
1957 President’s estimate, was for approximately 402,000 man-years at a cost 
of $1.45 billion ; however, this program as reflected in the fiscal year 1958 Presi- 
dent’s estimate provides for 395,000 man-years at an estimated cost of $1.48 bil- 
lion. This is a decrease of 7,500 man-years and an increase of approximately $30 
million. This increased cost is largely attributable to pay increases for wage- 
board employees. 

These are included in these personnel figures approximately 150,000 wage 
board or blue-collar-type workers. The salary rates for this type employee are 
determined through periodic wage-board surveys that are made to insure that the 
salary rates established for Government employees are in consonance with the 
commercial rates of the particular locality concerned. Commercial industries 
have granted a series of wage increases during the past year. The impact of 
these on the Air Force is reflected by an increase of approximately $210 for each 
blue-collar worker. These increases could not be budgeted for in advance. of 
actually being made effective and were therefore not included at the time of 
the President’s 1957 estimate. This, in itself, is the major cause for the increase; 
however, there are other areas of increase. For example, we have had increases 
in the average salaries being paid to direct-hire foreign nationals of approxi- 
mately $80 per man-year. This affects 31,000 employees, and, as in the case of 
the blue-collar workers, we have little if any control over this type of increase. 

Such is also the case in labor procured under labor contracts with foreign goy- 
ernments. Foreign labor ministries and labor unions perform the same function 
as wage boards and press for renegotiation of labor contracts when rising costs 
in the native economy cause an increased disparity between the wage rate found 
in the native labor market and the rate paid by the United States Government. 
Unfortunately, the demands for wage increases are not time scheduled to coin- 
cide with the budget'cycle. The average salary has risen $100 per man-year and 
affects approximately 77,000 employees. 

So, in summary, the increased cost of the fiscal year 1957 personnel program 
is directly related to increases in basic salary rates for (1) wage board type 
workers, (2) direct-hire foreign nationals, and (3) labor procured under von- 
tracts with foreign governments. 

A brief summary of the civilian personnel man-years and dollar estimates as 
contained in the fiscal year 1957 President’s estimate and the fiscal year 1957 
column of the fiscal year 1958 President’s estimate follow: 
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As can be seen by the above had the Air Force maintained the 402,299 strength 
through fiscal year 1957 the increased cost would have been $59,507,197 rather 
than $31,328,050. 

Mr. Scrivner. You state increased labor costs and transportation 
costs have been increased. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There again "if we had those rates effective the first 
of the fiscal year it would help tremendously. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR HUNGARIAN AIRLIFT 


We come to the Hungarian airlift. Your Air Force carried that 
out under Presidential directive. Is there to be refund to the Air 
Force? 

General Bocarr. Partial reimbursement, sir, reimbursement for 
certain of the direct costs. We do expect to receive something from 
the ICA, that is the International Cooperation Administration for 
certain out-of- pocket expenses. 

However, we are not being reimbursed for the indirect costs, that 
is the flying hour costs, crew costs, and so on. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why not? 

General Bogart. That was the directive we received, sir. We were 
to provide that. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about the airlift of the United Nations police 
force to Suez? 

General Bogart. That was nonreimbursable, sir. 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. General Asensio, you gave one of your usually stu- 
dious and almost professorial statements on the Air Force philosophy 
of management. It sounds good, that all the base commanders shall 
be commanders who administer the thing well. How much training 
have most of these commanders had outside of flying? How much 
business training have they had? Who has instructed them on good 
management practices ¢ 

General Asensto. We are in the process—— 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not what Iasked. What have they had up to 
now? 

General Asensto. Basically what they have obtained in their 
schooling. 

Mr. Scrivner. What schooling and where? 
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General Asrnsto. Schooling at whatever level they have received it 
m their institutions of learning before they got into the active Air 
Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. I looked over the Air Force Academy curriculum a 
couple days ago and it so happened if there was anything in there 
about business management I never saw it. 

General Bocarr, We have a course at George Washington, for ex- 
ample, sir, where the personnel are primarily base commanders who 
attend this course. 

Mr. Scrivner. By the time they get to the base commanders it is 
late. 

General Bogart. This is an advanced management course. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is getting late. 

Mr. Garutock. A lot of these officers came in during World War II 
and there was not much opportunity. What we are talking about 
here is getting a long pull on this, The junior officer gets responsibil- 
ity because that is the way he learns. It will pay dividends even- 
tually, sir. 

MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. I want te commend you on one thing, and that is the 
single directorate. 

You may remember during the course of the years I tried as best I 
could to draw out the picture of what we had, how, who, what, and 
why, and I had just dbotit given up. Now you have finally come 
around to it. 

Do you think it will pay off? 

General Asensro. Very definitely it will pay off sir. We have our 
problems connected with it, and it will take several years to have it 
completely in effect. 

I should like to emphasize the point that in almost any of these 
things that really constitute major changes, time is a great factor. 
We do not decide today and have it done the next day or the next year. 
Sometimes it is a matter of 5 or 10 years to get these things in. 

One of our major problems is in accommodating to the Air Materiel 
Command activities, making sure everything is worked out on a proper 
procedural basis, and then we can go through the major command 
levels and on to base. 

Mr. Scrivner. How far will you apply your statement of philoso- 
phy that it is extremely important that we not try to move too fast in 
fields of endeavor which are relatively untried ? 

Once again that sounds like Scrivner speaking. 

General Asensto. I am honored, sir. I certainly intend to apply 
that to the utmost although there are certain pressures to have things 
done immediately. 

When we get into the stock fund area, for instance, we have con- 
siderations of how much we are going to apply of our total resources 
of personnel to stock funds. We are limited in our resources, and we 
can very readily put a disproportionate number of people working on 
stock funds to the detriment of the Air Force. 

I say we have to have a thoroughly reasoned position as to exactly 
what we are going to do. Therefore we have to have a period of 
trial, and of working out procedures in detail before we can go ahead 
with these things. 
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I think this is something which cannot get too much attention if we 
are going to proceed on an orderly basis. 

r. Scrivner. Then again in your statement I made the suggestion 
when Secretary Douglas was here, I called it sound then and I still 
think it is sound, that as far as MATS is concerned, why not start 
your operation the first of the fiscal year and eliminate the interim 
operation ? 

General Asensto. That might be the way it turns out, sir, I think it 
is wise to set target dates which may be optimistic. I like to regard 
a target as an objective. Because there is a target does not mean that 
you will necessarily hit it, if there is a good reason for not hitting it 
right on the dot. 

I prefer to regard July 1, 1957, as of now, as an Air Force target 
date and bend every effort to meet that date. If we do not then we 
should acknowledge the fact we could not and give the reasons we 
could not. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was quite evident in the earlier statement that you 
could not meet it. At least that is my understanding. 

General Asensio. We cannot meet it on the final basis. We have to 
resort to certain interim procedures. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I mean. Why not delay the effective 
date and have everything all set so on the effective date you can go 
into it. 

On page 6 you refer to Public Law 863 of the 84th Congress, 2d 
session. 

We have no such unlimited memory so that we know exactly what 
you refer to there. You probably do, but if you will either give a 
boiled-down version or insert it in the record. 

General Asensio. Very well, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Pusitic Law 863, 64TH STATUTES AT LARGE, PAGE 834, 84TH CoNnGRESS, 2p SESSION 


This law has as its primary purpose the improvement of governmental budget- 
ing and accounting methods and procedures and other purposes. It amends 
the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 and the Budget and Accounting Pro- 
cedures Act of 1950. Public Law 863 requires the requests of the departments 
and establishments for appropriations to be developed from cost-based budgets. 
It also requires the head of each executive agency to cause the accounts of the 
agency to be maintained on an accrual basis to show the resources, liabilities, 
and costs of operations of the agency with a view to facilitating the preparation 
of cost-based budgets. 


Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


SURPLUS WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. It has been stated that we could make reductions on 
the order of hundreds of millions of dollars by making recoupments 
or rescissions from existing stock funds. Someone said we could do 
that. I would like comment on that from anyone competent to 
answer it. 

Mr. Gartock. I can comment on the Air Force position. 

Mr. Manon. I am speaking to the Air Force. 

Mr. Garvock. Our position is that we do not think we have an 
surplus funds in there at all in the stock fund and industrial fund. 


91297—57——-6 
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The Committee reviewed that in past years and in the past 2 years 
has rescinded funds. 

We are asking for $62 million additional to take on the additional 
items and $100 million in the industrial funds. 

A review of our stock fund position, when you come to that, will 
indicate we are running about as close on cash as we should. 

Mr. Manon. When will you present that to us? 

General Bocart. That is scheduled in our last presentation. 

Mr. Manon. We can wait until then. I want to be sure we go into 
it thoroughly. We want to know how much money you have in the 
various funds. 

Do you have that table on unexpended balances ? 


ELIMINATION OF UNNECESSARY PROCUREMENT 


I shudder when I think the procurement people of the Defense 
Department, Mr. Sharp, would continue to buy equipment which was 
not needed. Just because funds are made available for a program I 
would hate to think that these funds will be expended after it has 
been determined that the expenditure of such funds would not be in 
the best interests of national defense or in the best interests of the 
Government. 

Mr. Suarp. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you say you have the money for this 
plane or that gadget, so you will go ahead and spend it. 

We have talked about recoupments and unexpended balances, and 
so forth. 

I would like to have complete assurance and the inward feeling on 
my own part that when the Defense Department finds that something 
it has procured no longer is needed that they stop procurement regard- 
less of any other factor. 

What do you say about that? 

Mr. Suarp. Mr. Chairman, I can assure you from this angle, at least 
im the comparatively short time I have been connected with the Air 
Forces, that we have been operating under extremely austere budgets, 
budgets which the Secretary himself said we can operate under if we 
manage them well. They are extremely austere. 

Under these conditions, and I do not agree this is the case, even 
though we might be careless and procure things after they were not 
needed, under our austere type of budget which we have now there 
are such great pressures on us to purchase the most necessary items 
that we are constantly watching for every possible chance to cut out 
the slightest thing or reduce the amount of the procurement on any- 
thing which we even think is not of the utmost necessity. 

You can be sure we are working on this, and in my particular field 
of requirements of materiel this is one of my principal projects. We 
work constantly on this because we are in desperate need of funds 
where they can be best used. 

Mr. Manon. General Asensio, what do you say to that? 

General Asmnsio. I certainly agree with Mr, Sharp in all respects. 
As far as we are concerned it is our desire to make our so-called 
recoupment by: virtue of not having the specific requirement that 
We originally: anticipated, but also with proper review procedures, 
applying it only where it is justified to apply these funds. 
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In the presentation of this year’s budget we are showing that instead 
of being profligate and attempting to apply these funds without 
proper supervision, we are applying them toward reduction in our 
request for new obligating authority to accomplish a larger program. 

I think this is evidence of good management. 

Mr. Manon. You have funds which come to you by reason of 
recoupment, and so forth. I want to guard against such an irrational 
action as the procurement of things no longer needed, even though 
it may have appeared at the time you got the money that you needed it. 

Mr. Gartock. On that point, my experience in the Department of 
Defense has been that the no-year appropriations are a bigger assist- 
ance a people supervising the program than anything else. With 
1-year appropriations in procurement there certainly was a tendency to 
leave it on procurement, If you canceled it, it reverted to the 
Treasury. 

This way if it is available you can come up and sit down with this 
committee, and if you have an immediate problem, you can solve the 
immediate problem. They know the appropriation. I think you will 
find Mr. McNeil will agree with this approach. No-year appropria- 
tions have been very helpful in getting this other approach to the 
procurement area where, when you do not need something, you cut it 
out and cut it out right now. 

The question of whether money will be used for other procurement 
is a separate question to be handled with this committee. 


UNOBLIGATED AND UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


(Nore.—The expenditure estimate for fiscal year 1957 has been revised since 
this testimony was given. A revised table of expenditures and balances will be 
found on p. 920.) 

Mr. Manon. Let us take a look at this chart, General. 

You are talking there in the yellow part of unobligated carryover, 
and down in the hatched brown part you speak of unliquidated obli- 
gations. What do you mean by unliquidated obligations? 

General Bogart. The brown crosshatched part, sir, represents con- 
tracts signed and for which performance has not yet been completed 
or where payments have not been made. 

The salNber part is the unobligated carryover which is programed 
but which goes forward to have contracts signed in the following 
years. 

These are the total unexpended balances. 

The brown part, the crosshatched part, has already had the contracts 
signed and it is purely a question of performance against those con- 
tracts before that money is actually expended. 

Mr. Manon. Let us look at fiscal year 1956. That is a little nearer 
to the present time. 

How much obligated and unobligated money, how much unspent 
money carried over into fiscal 1956 from fiscal 1955 ? 

General Bogart. In fiscal 1956 it was $5.2 billion in the unobligated 
carryover for the direct appropriations. 

Mr. Manon. I don’t aloe you gave me the whole answer. 

General Bocarr. The working capital amount, sir, was $500 million 
in working capital funds which were carried forward. 
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Mr. Manon. What was the total unspent amount of money in the 
possession of the Air Force on the 1st day of July 1956? 

Mr. Gartock. Prior to the—— 

Mr. Manon. Not including the new appropriations for the fiscal 

ear ¢ 
, General Bocarr. 18.8,sir. We carried forward into 1955, 23.7. We 
had 18.8 going into 1956, and we had 17.1 going into fiscal 1957. 

(Note.—The expenditure estimate for fiscal year 1957 has been revised since 
this testimony was given. A revised table of expenditures and balances will be 
found on p. 920.) 

Mr. Manon. What will be the total availability estimate of the Air 
Force of unexpended funds at the end of fiscal 1957 ? 

General Bogart. $17.9 billion at the end of 1957, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. If we appropriated all the funds which are re- 
gonial in this budget, how much money would you have in early fiscal 
1958 

General Bogart. $35.6 billion. 

We are asking for $17.7 billion including “Military construction.” 

Mr. Manon. Will you please give me that figure for all of those years 
shown on the chart which include fiscal years 1954, 1955, 1956, 1957, 
and 1958? 


Total available for expenditure and unexpended balances, fiscal years 1954 through 

















1958 
[Millions of dollars] 
Actual | Estimated 
Item SaeeeRaiins Lcace a oo 
Fiscal Fiseal -| Fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal 
year 1954 | year 1955 year 1956 | year 1957 | year 1958 





$28, 068 | 1 $23,655 | $18, 784 | $17, 089 $17, 939 
New expenditure availability _................-.. 11,418 | 11,564) 15,513 17, 688 216, 481 





Unexpended balances brought forward - --- 
Add: 











Restored from certified claims_-_......-.---.-...] iene eae nae PO dese cee: 
Transfers and recissions_-.-.-........-........---- —7 298 | —281 —48 162 
- Total available for expenditure during year....| 39, 479 35, 517 | 34, 016 34, 869 | 34, 582 
Deduct: 
en Oe i ee nee | 15,669 16, 407 16, 749 16,890 | 317,472 
Net revision to surplus (Public Law 798) - ---.. pf bss <a £iadé seth Wass adn ‘ Othe scsrcse 
Lapsed to Treasury. -.........-..--.-- dbl 157 326 | 178 | a ilee 
| en | a | | 
Unexpended balance carried forward---.-.......-.-- | 23, 653 18, 784 | 17, 089 17, 989 | 17, 110 


1 Reflects inclusion of $2 million for adjustment between fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955 Treasury 
combined statement. 

2 Excludes $1,275 million for ‘‘Military constructicn” appropriation to be transmitted laterasa supple- 
mental appropriation request. 

* Excludes $128 million from ‘‘Military construction’”’ appropriation to be included in supplemental re- 
quest scheduled for later submission, 


TOTAL FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR EXPENDITURE 


Mr. Marron. The total availability of funds was much greater in 
fiscal 1954 than it will be in fiscal 1958? 

Mr. Gartock. I am not sure, because the appropriation in 1954 as 
I recall was only about $11 billion, which would get it up to about 
the same amount. I think $11.4 billion was all that was appropriated. 

Mr. Manon. You may supply for the record any additional infor- 
mation which you have on that matter. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


(Note.—The expenditure estimate for fiscal year 1957 has been revised since 
this testimony was given. A revised table of expenditures and balances will 
be found on p. 920.) 





Comparison of total available for expenditure, fiscal years 1954 and 1958 








{Millions of dollars] 
Actual, fiscal| Estimated, 
Item year 1954 fiscal year 
1958 
re elomate Dempeit Soewand. .... . 0c Fo a aaenadeveteudo<borns 28, 068 17, 939 
Add: 

New expenditure availability._.......... isd eb5e4 hares omelet ec gegen dns 11, 418 16, 481 
Transfers and rescissions._.__---..--- recsipteshes eaoeniaiataateidi-haiatascapianmibaadia —7 162 


Total available for expenditure during year--.--- ‘ annebigittetinaes 39, 479 34, 582 








The above tabulation indicates a total expenditure availability for fiscal year 
1958 which is $4,897 million smaller than the fiscal year 1954 availability. This 
amount should be offset, however, by approximately $1,275 million which is 
the estimated amount of new obligational authority for the “Military construc- 
tion” appropriation for fiscal year 1958 which will be transmitted to the 
Congress at a later date as a supplemental appropriation request. 

Mr. Manon. One of the points I am trying to make here is that 
you enter fiscal 1958 with approximately as much money as you request 
in the appropriation for fiscal 1958, do you not ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir; including, of course, the unliquidated obli- 
gations. 

Mr. Manon. That is what I mean. Is there any further way to 
avoid your having those huge amounts of money or, as Mr. Whitten 
would argue, this huge amount of authority to contract? 

I am not making any distinction between contract authorizations 
and funds available for expenditure. 

Is there any way to dvoid such unwieldy sums as this? 

General Bogart. Well, sir, of course, the amount that is available 
for contracting is simply the unobligated carryover plus the new 
obligating authority. 

Mr. Manon. That, of course, is the purpose of your chart, but 1 
am looking at it differently. 

General Bogarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How could you avoid the situation? Suppose your 
bill becomes law on the first of July, and you have available to you in 
the area of $33 billion, or $34 billion or $35 billion or $36 billion. 

General Bogart. For expenditure? 

Mr. Gartock. We are not going to spend that much. 

Mr. Manon. We understand that, but how could that be handled 
in such a way that you would not have the authority to obligate or 
spend that sum? 

Mr. Garvock. I know of just one approach that might do this, and 
still let us do our business on what I consider a reasonable basis. 

By that, I mean getting authority of some kind to begin with for 
a whole end item, whether it is an airplane, a ship, or a building. 

If the entire appropriation structure including “Aircraft and re- 
lated procurement,” “Research” and everything was stated in terms of 
contract authority so that we had one system for obligations 
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Mr. Manon. But, if you had. contract authority, you would have 
more or less. the same thing. I am not trying to argue contract author- 
ity versus direct appropriations. 

“Mr. Gartock. That comes into it, and Mr. Whitten will think I am 
joining his team— 

Mr. Manon. It w would be perfectly all right for you to join it. 

Mr. Gartock. At the same time, you would have to recognize in the 
early years, at least, our inability to forecast expenditures with the 
same degree of accuracy as we can obligations. Under the separate 
appropriation, you see, we will have amounts sufficient to pay off our 
bills during that year, and in that way the books of the ‘Treasury 
will not show unspent balances, and it would not make 1 cent’s worth 
of difference on the Treasury w ithdrawals. 

Mr. Wuirren. But, you are just merely saying for purchasing pur- 
poses if you have contract authorization rather than the direct appro- 
priation it would look better in a certain way ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. Some people would like to have it that way, and then 
it you appropriated in a lump sum our estimate of $17.6 billion, or 
give us a little margin and appropriate $18 billion against which we 
would write checks to pay off all these contract obligations as they 
mature. 

REDUCTION OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Manon. Is there any way to have a program of the magnitude 
of the Air Force without having either contract authority or the 
money ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. I know of no way to do it without that. 

Mr. Manon. If there was some way not to have the contract authori- 
zation which is outstanding, and which represents a liability of the 
Government or an obligation of the Government, then, my feeling is 
whether you have contract authorization or the direct appropriation 
it is more or less a matter of opinion as to just the one you like the 
best ? 

Mr. Garwock. And, particularly, we do not want a combination of 
the two. That has been the most difficult to administer. 

Mr. Manon. We had the contract authorization procedure in 1950. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes; but we had it for a part of the appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

Mr. Gartock. We did get cash for so much and contract authority 
for so much, and that led to bookkeeping problems that were unneces- 

ary. So, either system ought to be one either of appropriation or 
of contract authority in my opinion. 


STATUS OF UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. Let me ask one question right there. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In years past in discussing this matter of unobligated 
carryovers and unliquidated obligations we have had a table as- 
sembled and brought up to date showing the carryover. It is that 
unliquidated obligation that confuses many people. They say “Well, 
look what you have. You have all this money which has been appro- 
priated, and you have not spent it yet. Why do you need any more?” 
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If you can draw that graph and make a simple statement explaining 
it, if someone asks the question, we can say Well, that is what Mr. 
Garlock says about it and here is what it says.” 

Mr. Gartock. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

(The table referred to follows :) 


(Nore.—The expenditure estimate for fiscal year 1957 has been revised since 
this testimony was given. A revised table of expenditures will be found on 
page 920.) 


Status of unexpended balances in direct appropriations, as of the end of fiscal years 

















1956-68 
{In millions of dollars] 
ele, 

Item June 30, 1956 June 30, 1957 | June 30, 1958 
dite dialled heb l dlpeitliasitintl Lele cla decd teitlicediasineiitdieded es | é . shit Gentnipsnlh chemcctipte iti 
Air Force unexpended balance in Treasury. -- $16, 635. 8 $17, 595.1 $16, 692. 8 
Anticipated reimbursements to be collected in subsequent 

PORIGs «sshd - cc acne cash as gpligionics ests wh. enh nes 1, 850. 0 1, 479. 3 462.0 
bck nand eons de Ceckn atten cnatok Siucsetgandews 18, 485.8 19, 074. 4 17, 154.8 
Ripenid ated, GgeS0R6 so cahieps oan ecm nsisebicas annette ay 12, 720. 0 ‘ "13, 546. 2 | oe 8 
Unobligated balance (total)....-....------------------e-------} 5, 765.8 | 5, 528. 2 2 2 | 4,174.0 
Available in subsequent years_--...--..----..----- pho (5, 739. 2) | (5, 5% | (4, 174. 0) 
No longer available for obligation_--..-....-..-----..--- atone tare 2 nagteneekeee ) 











The Air Force appropriation structure provides for extended obligational avail- 
ability of funds for aircraft, other major procurement, construction, and research 
and development activities. This permits the Air Force to budget for, and the 
Congress to appropriate funds for, complete end items which comprise the physi- 
cal assets or end results necessary to the accomplishment of a given approved 
program. 

This approach affords both the Air Force and the Congress the means for a more 
effective evaluation of programs. It permits the Air Force to schedule procure- 
ment and delivery, through contractual commitments, in a more efficient and eco- 
nomical manner, with the assurance that it has at hand the requisite financial 
resources. It eliminates the practice of one Congress committing another Con- 
gress in effect to grant appropriations in later years to continue or to complete 
programs initially approved by a preceding Congress. Finally, it gives the Air 
Force the capability of insuring that when an end item is delivered it will be 
complete in all respects and not, as might otherwise be the case, unusable because 
of shortage of components, the procurement of which is dependent upon later 
appropriations. 

The total unexpended balances for fiscal year 1956, 1957, and 1958 including 
anticipated reimbursements to be collected in subsequent years reflected in the 
above tabulation for direct Air Force appropriations only, are $18,485.8 million, 
$19,074.4 million, and $17,154.8 million, respectively. These amounts are further 
distributed between that portion which is obligated but unexpended (unliquidated 
obligations) and that portion for which definitive contracts have not been let 
(unobligated balance). 

The amounts indicated as unliquidated obligations, $12,720 million for fiscal 
year 1956, $13,546.2 million for fiscal year 1957, and $12,980.8 million for fiscal 
year 1958, represent firm obligations on the part of the Government, generally in 
the form of contracts. The unliquidated obligations for the most part are in 
the procurement areas and represent long lead-time items under contract, but 
deliveries for which will not be made until subsequent years. An example of 
this is the procurement cycle for an aircraft. The aircraft program is released 
for procurement early in the program year, after a period of intensive program 
review. Then follows a period of negotiation which ends in the eventual signing 
of a contract and the incurring of an obligation. To understand the obligational 
pattern resulting from the Air Force way of doing business, it must be kept in 
mind that aircraft are not procured by one contractual action for each model. 
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Separate contracts must be negotiated for the airframe, the engines, and all the 
various components which make up the armament system, the communication 
equipment, etc. Consequently, it require hundreds of contractual actions, or in 
other words, obligation actions, to place on order the complete aircraft, initially. 
Other contractual actions are required, in addition, to definitize the spare parts, 
to incorporate engineering changes, and to adjust prices during the production life 
of the contracts. Consequently, the items involved which required longer lead 
time are placed under contract first and those with shorter lead time requirements 
being phased into the procurement cycle at strategic points in time. From this 
point of obligation, there may be a period of 2 years or longer before the delivery 
of aircraft are completed. Accordingly, for this period of time, these funds are 
no longer available to the Air Force for additional procurements or other 
purposes. In effect, they represent orders placed for which production is under- 
way but deliveries have not been made and as a result, the bills have not been 
presented for payment. 

The unobligated balances, $5,739.2 million for fiscal year 1956, $5,528.2 million 
for fiscal year 1957, and $4,174 million for fiscal year 1958 are for the most part in 
the preobligation stage, referred to as committed but not obligated. Commit- 
ments represent amounts administratively reserved for future obligations against 
available funds based upon firm requisitions, purchase requests, or other written 
evidence of intention to incur obligations. 

Inherrent in this method of financing is the carrying forward at the end of 
each fiscal year of unobligated funds associated with the program of the fiscal 
year just completed and for the program of prior years. The principal factors 
contributing to such unobligated balances, which are reflected in the foregoing 
table are: 

The Air Force purchasing policy which provides for placing contracts at the 
latest point in time which will assure delivery of materiel in accordance with 
planned coordinated phasing. Thus, for a particular end item those components 
having the longer lead time are contracted for early in the cycle, while shorter 
lead time components are ordered later, often in subsequent years. 

Obligations for initial spares are recognized when item quantities are estab- 
lished and priced. Then actions occur in increments during the early produc- 
tion phase of the end item contract. Consequently, obligations are developed 
in increments, some of which are recorded subsequent to the program year. 

Amounts appropriated and otherwise made available for a procurement pro- 
gram include funds for first destination transportation. Such funds are not 
obligated, of course, when contracts for the end items are placed, but rather 
in the year in which delivery occurs. 

The Air Force anticipates fund requirements which will result from the almost 
inevitable engineering changes which become necessary during the course of 
aircraft production. While the amounts for each individual aircraft contract 
cannot be foreseen at the time the contract is awarded, experience does provide 
a basis for. estimating overall amounts for a given program. Funds so pro- 
gramed are carried forward at the end of the fiscal year, to cover engineering 
changes in the subsequent year(s). 

Furthermore—and again, it is impossible initially to identify where and when 
such instances will occur—it is regarded almost as a certainty that some con- 
tracts will not be awarded until subsequent years due to problems in develop- 
ment of specifications, due to prolongation of contract negotiations in the inter- 
ests of insuring maximum protection of the Government, or due to advantage 
being taken of latest technological developments or improved performance 
potentialities. 
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Research and development projects are particularly susceptible to unforeseen 
technological advances.—As progress is made, programs must be adjusted con- 
tinuously, in order that full advantage may be taken of developments which offer 
the greatest promise. Program adjustments also stem from changes in opera- 
tional requirements. 

It should be recognized that a substantial portion of each of the unobligated 
carryover amounts indicated in the preceding table is, or is estimated to be, 
“eommitted”’ for contracts in process of negotiation and for military interde- 
partmental purchase requests (MIPR’s) which are issued to the Army and 
Navy but for which formal procurement action has not been taken as of the 
year end. These “committed” amounts require, in all instances, the recording 
in accounting records of an administrative reservation of funds. As an example, 
on June 40, 1956, $3.1 billion of the unobligated balance of $5.7 billion was act- 
ually “committed” on the Air Force books and was covered by a reservation of 
funds, even though they could not be recorded as legal obligations. Of the $4.2 
billion shown as unobligated at the end of fiscal year 1958, the $2.6 billion 
represented commitments. 

The following tabulation represents the composition of the funds available 
for obligation and obligational activity in the direct Air Force appropriations 
for fiscal years 1956-57 and 1958. 


Funds available for obligation and obligational activity in the direct appropriations, 
fiscal years 1956-58 


[In millions of dollars] 























Item Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 

Unobligated balance brought forward from the prior year. ._.. 8, 149. 9 5, 739. 2 5, 528. 2 
New obligational authority (appropriations) - - aceboboad 15, 507.2 | 17, 677.5 1 16, 471.0 
Reduction of prior year military assistance fund reservation... Date cc egal tnetahivenneeeetial 

Cash and comparative transfers_................-.-- ae 262. 9 | 41.4 | cote 
RelA, 6 dn Gh nn dence apiiindescesm—bs 296. 5 777.0 | 309. 2 
7 Total available for obligation. ..........-.....--...-.-.- 23, 914. 3 | 24, 235. 1 22, 308. 4 
Obligations during fiscal year...............-...-.-----.--.--- 18, 163.3 18, 697. 5 18, 134.4 
Unobligated balance, end of year_....._............-.--- 5, 751. 0 5, 537. 6 4,174.0 
Not available for obligation in following year_............_-... 11.8 | OT ieesinenausien 
Unobligated balance carried forward to following year-_.| 5, 789. 2 5, 528.2 4, 174.0 





1 Excludes $1,275 million for “‘Military construction” appropriation to be transmitted later as a supple. 
mental appropriation request. 


NotTe.—Amounts will not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 
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All right, gentlemen. We will recess at this time and 


Mr. Manon. 
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Wepnespay, Aprit 3, 1957. 
PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 
WITNESSES 


HON. DUDLEY C. SHARP, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE (MATERIEL) 

MAJ. GEN. F. J. DAU, DIRECTOR OF SUPPLY HEADQUARTERS, AIR 
MATERIEL COMMAND 

MRS. GRACE KELLEHER, DEPUTY CHIEF, AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS 
BRANCH, AIRCRAFT PROGRAM DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF 
MATERIEL PROGRAMS, DCS/MATERIEL HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

HON. LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. RICHARD D. LEE, CHIEF, INVENTORY CONTROL SECTION, 
OPERATIONS GROUP, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

BRIG. GEN. W. A. DAVIS, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT AND PRO- 
DUCTION, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

MAJ. CHARLES N. BARCHARD, GENERAL SUPPLY STAFF OFFICER, 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Wuirten. I would like to say that I note the Air Force will 
have as much money in the first of the new fiscal year, in almost the 
exact amount as is requested in the budget for the coming fiscal year. 

Presumably at the end of the coming: fiscal year you have in cash 
practically as much unspent as we will appropriate for the coming 
fiscal year. 

I am aware of commitments and obligations and all the other things 
that go into the explanation of this, but it is evident from the charts 
and from the statements that the amount of cash in hand, regardless 
of what the obligations are, will be practically equivalent to that 
which you ask in new money and at the end of the coming year the 

1 same situation prevails. 


GOVERNMENT INVESTMENT IN INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


Not to belabor the issue which I raised before as to the wisdom of 
handling this matter by appropriating all the money in advance, I 
do want to ask two or three questions in connection with our pro- 
curement practices. Therefore I would like to have in the record 
the amount of investment which the Federal Government has in 
facilities of the various aircraft plants and other major contractors, 
and the amount of money which the corporations themselves have 
invested in plant and facilities. 
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That in turn would fit into the earlier statement which I have put 
in the record showing the amount of money that. we have paid to the 
50 leading contractors within the last 5 years and what has happened 
to that stock. 

I believe the figures are that the stock of these 50 corporations have 
increased from a value of about 57-plus in 1950 to an average of 
149-plus in 1956. 

I might say that the Armed Services Committee pointed out to me 
that not only has that change in value of stock followed the Govern- 
ment contracts, but they have made the point that much of the invest- 
ment. is Government money as against the money coming from private 
funds invested by the corporations. 

I would like to have that for the record as well as the amount in 
number and money of quick tax amortizations granted. 

General Davis. I can supply them now or put them in the record. 

Mr. Wurirren. You can supply them now and insert them. 

General Davis. As to the matter of corporation investment, I can- 
not supply that, but as to value of Government-owned facilities we 
have and where they are located, I can give you that. 

Mr. Suarp. I think we have some figures from last year’s hearing 
on the corporate investment as well. 

Mr. Wurrren. Give me round figures and then enlarge it for the 
record to the extent you have it. 

General Davis. You will recall that during the Hébert hearings last 
year the matter of corporate records was brought out. We also sup- 
plied similar figures for this committee, as I recall it. 

Mr. Wurirten. I wanted those figures brought to the same place in 
the record where this other information would be contained. 

When you use cross references, it sounds good but you never get 
through crossing. 

Give me the rough figures. 

General Davis. Total value on a no-charge-for-use basis is $1,895,- 
602,000 as of January 1, 1956. 

Mr, Wurrren. What is the rest of that? 

General Davis. Lease facilities total $171,200,000 as of January 1, 
1956. 

Mr. Wurtrren. In connection with enlarging your statement in the 
record, could you make an effort.in connection with these 50 contractors 
to show what the Government’s investment in plants that are operated 
by these particular ones amounts to? 

General Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. And such other information that you might think 
essential to give a clear picture of this? 

General Davis. Very well, sir. 


———E 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Air Force facility-type property furnished to 50 largest contractors of the Depart- 
ment of Defense (latest information available as of Jan. 1, 1956) 


{To nearest thousand dollars] 


Total, Air Force-owned 
Company facilities 

1 am Mit Ti ais nip ncinstinicecttninipditannee ich toetnabieibet trnbiriarabiel $125, 199, 000 
Ss RII, TE TO a seesenetidentpneileetiinapeialtehictinnmnigbiaiaaragtaasenial 160, 355, 000 
ie I MPI, CIITIIL ns a tisdeenssscorllipnda ieee ategeaaamemameegiaieinl 8, 207, 000 
a la cece ils Raiden a ereeemennas 138, 517, 000 
i IN 2 i pidechdninaninctapeipiaestinalbiicleetehaptrinmpntnin eoeniey 107, 307, 000 
6. North American Aviation Corp.__.......--.-.-~....-~..---.- 70, 709, 000 
7. General Dynamics Corp. (Convair division) _.._-..._..__-___-_~- 110, 038, 000 
Oy, SG EE ETON. COUN nirapctneieacintetrmmie dibetinetintethtienintanmneatin 105, 343, 000 
O. CTRIR I IOIRG QOD. 5c cent dncbitinn inctimateskbn pepper mpepioness 124, 680, 000 
BO, Beeler A. vit ican Ca since i cies series pennies 12, 682, 000 


11. American Telephone & Telegraph Co. (Western Electric Co.) -~ 4, 530, 000 


Bie, Ceres. LOD. .tgesspsridisrpmcdees ipo sertbblosigeenkarnnbeatnergeromunicten 3, 082, 000 
cE IOI Eoin tea meanl seeenninees em temaaenebinaitin Dip atnensetxices 210, 359, 000 
24d, CPRRAMAR, LIVCTALE HMGiNGSPINE, COC Di ics ewe eicpeseecenctaccine , omnneniphineseemenetii 
ib DOR NE: BOOED rnin ieeeptinghesiomrninnempankhiyestntpemmaneperina 5, 608, 000 
WR: RCMGEE ATIRIOR: GOED once nina titer eine pentpwepese 26, 896, 000 
Or ROI, Naik MEANT AD sin id cate inesanineditnncttpicgiagbooealmaenbabtearimereyinmrninn 4, 546, 000 
Se: APSE AOED NORCO COORD cs cscrenirnnepmnectiniathintipwriner nate 4, 255, 000 
Bias SERN, SAI TIO in cteeao csi piaetidu esata terete tnernemeimaneriehangs 36, 610, 000 
2, TROGRERIETEERENE., CORD, 2c ccieein nb pinenemeperhn a tteneyanherem’ apjimcingiadiilntes 
21. Badio, Corpewation, 0f, AMCTICR cnt cenitd—nequacennnene—se 2, 959, 000 
Ee, PRCLAOMIGEL MIDCTREL COPD. —cncnei4-attidesloen~igtehiebend Piveaibtreeet~es no aenaiieaiieiiee: 
i: SEE RINE BID thn cienemaincinpmcemniniieumemnmiihmnmeneererecn smitiamemiiaas 
me Aco: Peemeets, TMG. fk ee 
26; Katner | Motors (Deriin <. o. nil a hig den es 7, 539, 000 
26. Interestional Bar verter Cs oa pele eine ieewvern ne 3, 568, 000 
Sto: GOORVERE, -TATO. BORD? OO. nonpencetmngndeeysicmeenncinae 4, 520, 000 
ee ERAN IEE SUE IRY U PRERTRIRINO CVD sig cnmcaretpn nonin perm eroding serhensterruaes 27, 457, 000 
20. Aveo Manufacturing. Oerp oli 78, 156, 000 
30,: Giin-Mathiedom Chaessical Corp. cus asa cic ees sss LL 
31. International Telephone & Telegraph Co__--------------_--- 2, 059, 000 
22. Dan Pont. (e. 3.) Ga Nemourt & Oe... peunsqcwnerist enon nen: bagea 
33. International Business Machines Corp___--------_-_---__-_- 9, 749, 000 
a SE SEO, Rg dteioen ainsi genet arencctiiocmecisthenis ate aad 608, 000 
35, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) ---.--.-.-..-.-------_-_-- 514, 000 
OO REE RSS OE ol 58 0 cine Lice ha ep lihnlnicdele ed aakmsptokacpgebquetomis 27, 490, 000 
87. Philco. Corp-..-...- ie ae Scapa teemenaaliedia tae heat MER nei pepsin 130, 000 
a, IG Seer OO en eis apenas 1, 864, 000 
Dee pores OWS? On en 
4 Bimehes Atremeke Obi ote ios ss eld a ae 24, 284, 000 
41; Repvthbeon Manufacturing 00.5 denne heh let Se 7, 629, 000 
42, Merrit, imanman.& Ncott Corin ca dnesnoewtenniceepemenon pn kublniene 
I nn SU ec caeeics berlaphieienaiettiaeesinscpiremmaeeessoaceal 4, 703, 000 

44, Bethietiom Steel Oorp.i.w. Ue a i 
@6;: Goliies Mate Oe sei cdc oa a i 87, 000 
46. Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co__---_-----_---~ ~------_-~-- i 
47. Textron American, Inc. (Ryan Industries division) _.._.____-- 529, 000 
I ctl sialic alan ee nec geeaeaeedinia casein 797, 000 
aD. Continental Motets ‘Corp. 2. tla etd els SLL te 
Oe: PION, SPUN UII RIDIN" SIN acon sn ck ence tt npnaceecincnacparetniabae aie iesnsstencesldimetaiat 836, 000 
a Ras maltese aces nega cate aoalien Lsenieth 1, 464, 401, 000 


1. Scope of report 
(a) This report comprises contractor-held Air Force facility-type property 
provided to the listed contractors on a no-charge-for-use and/or leased basis 


for purpose of production and/or research and development, or the testing of 
production and/or research development items. 
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(b) The report does not include: 

(1) .Bailed property or facilities which were in declared idle status or which 
were being stored by the Air Force in contractor plants, when such property 
was not being used to support current production. 

(2) Facilities owned by other Government agencies. 

(3) Production tooling, raw materials, work in process, or Government- 
furnished equipment paid for by the Government, but to be included in the end 
item of a supply contract. 

(4) Facilities furnished to contractors for training of Government personnel. 

(c) Subsidiaries have been identified with parent companies insofar as 
possible. 

(ad) The data included in this report represent net Air Force-furnished facili- 
ties in place and in use as of January 1, 1956, by the contractors named, regard- 
less of the year in which the facilities were provided. 

2. General 


The data include, at acquisition cost, land, land improvements, buildings, 
building rehabilitation, nonmechanical building installations, leasehold and off- 
leasehold improvements, machinery, laboratory and testing equipment, furniture, 
fixtures, portable tools, material handling and vehicular equipment, reserve 
tools, installation costs of machinery and equipment, equipment transferred 
from department or agency supply and undistributable costs connected with 
acquisition of property and its construction/installation. Also included, where 
applicable, were contractor-used facilities on Government bases for production, 
research and development, or the testing of production/or development items. 
On bases where such facilities were used in common by several contractors, or 
by the contractor(s) and the Government, a proportionate share of cost was 
reported for each contractor involved, based upon extent of usage by the 
contractor. In a few instances, it was necessary to make estimates of the cost 
of facilities due to nonavailability of data. 

(The information requested concerning tax amortizations is not 
available within the Air Force. The Air Force has contacted the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to obtain the information. The infor- 
mation cannot be prepared in time to be included in this record but 
can be furnished to the committee at a later date.) 

Mr. Wuirren. We might turn now to the statement of the Secre- 
tary, then. : 

eneral Bogart. Mr. Chairman, may I outline what we have pre- 
pared for today ? 

We are going into the subject of Air Force procurement and pro- 
duction. We have the Honorable Dudley Sharp, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force for Materiel, as our first witness. 

We also have available this morning the statement on the Air Force 
supply system by General Dau, who is Director of Supply, Air Mate- 
riel Command, and we also have available our special presentation 
which the committee has requested on aircraft spares. Mrs. Grace 
Kelleher will be our witness on that subject. 

Our first witness, sir, would be Mr. Sharp, the Assistant Secretary 
for Materiel. 

He has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Wurirren. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Secretary. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY SHARP 


Mr. Suarp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Air Force for Materiel, I am responsible for pro- 
curement, production, industrial resources, supply, maintenance, trans- 
portation and communication, contracts, certain aspects of civil avia- 
tion, and the military assistance program. 
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It has been 12 months since I last appeared before your committee. 
During this period I have made an exhaustive personal analysis of 
the Air Force procurement programs, supply and maintenance sys- 
tems, and production facilities. My remarks today will highlight our 
progress and achievements during that time in building a potent Air 
Force with the dollars you have appropriated, 

We in the Air Force are constantly seeking new and better methods 
for managing our business; however, progress in so large an organ- 
ization is not usually spectacular. Actually, the results of improved 
management procedures or techniques often do not become apparent 
for months or even years. Extreme care must be exercised in in- 
augurating changes in a system involving so many thousands of peo- 
ple, and especially in view of the overriding necessity of preventing 
any degradation of our capability to support the combat units. This 
does not mean that we do not change, but that we must change gradu- 
ally. 

We have continuously solicited criticism of our techniques of man- 
aging the vast resources of the Air Force materiel system. We have 
welcomed examination and scrutiny by top commercial and indus- 
trial executives. We have enlisted commercial management engineer- 
ing services in an effort to utilize all possible talent and experience 
in our improvement programs. Progress as a result of this par- 
ticipation by outside agencies is recognized throughout the Air Force. 
However, it must be recognized that in an organization as large and 
complex as the Air Force, it is always possible to uncover deficiencies 
in management, errors in judgment, or failures to comply with exist- 
ing directives. These certainly are not condoned and immediate cor- 
rective action is taken regardless of the source of the criticism. 

Too often, however, these cases may be emphasized out of propor- 
tion to their importance and judgment based thereon may be passed 
upon the entire management system. The problems are so complex 
that an attempt should be made to understand and evaluate the overall 
picture, and to place criticism in its proper perspective. I have ob- 
served that many of our techniques are common to commercial prac- 
tices not withstanding our overriding necessity to maintain a combat 
force in being. Recently I had occasion to read the new spare parts 
procurement policies placed in effect by two of our major domestic 
airlines and one foreign airline. It was interesting to note their pro- 
cedures exercise a familiar concentration on high value items. 

I would like to expand on several facets of the Air Force materiel 
operation to demonstrate specifically how they are being managed 
and how we are continually striving to increase the effectiveness of 
our support to the operating forces of the Air Force, while at the 
same time improving the efficiency of our use of the taxpayers’ dollars. 


REQUIREMENTS REVIEW BOARD 


During 1956 we formally established the Requirements Review 
Board reporting directly to the Under Secretary of the Air Force and 
composed of Assistant Secretaries. This Board reviews requirements 
for manpower, materiel, materials and facilities. They analyze all 
information and data contributing to requirements determination. 
This better insures that a proper balance between the various major 
elements of the overall Air Force program is maintained, and that 
progress is satisfactory toward achieving our programed objectives. 
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AIRCRAFT 


As Secretary Quarles has informed you the 137-wing structure pro- 
amed for end fiscal year 1957 will be reduced to a 128-wing structure 
ry end fiscal year 1958. As we approach the end fiscal year 1957 posi- 
tion, aircraft deliveries will show a declining trend, while the overall 
effectiveness of our Air Force is actually increasing. Although the 
calendar 1956 deliveries were 93 percent on schedule, the overall quan- 
tities decreased from calendar year 1955. With our emphasis on 
technological progress, quality, and the development of missiles, we 
have adopted a production program calling for the phasing out of 
older models and the introduction of newer and more effective 
aircraft, as was covered in the presentation by General Davis. 


ENGINES 


The Air Force has adopted a new spare-engine-requirements policy. 
Under this policy only the serviceable portion of the pipeline is sup- 
ported at wartime activity rates and for only those aircraft having a 
wartime mission. This provides serviceable engines for support of 
aircraft operations during the critical period of war, with the repar- 
able portion of the pipeline being supported at peacetime activity 
rates. ; 

During 1956 more emphasis was also placed on improving the man- 
agement control for aircraft engines. New inventory reporting pro- 
cedures have been developed and instituted, placing all engines under 
serial number control and utilizing electronic data processing equip- 
ment, which will result in more accurate inventory reporting and more 
effective and economical utilization of our engine inventory. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


With regard to guided missiles, I would like to reiterate that during 
the preceding year we have made significant progress and appear to 
be on the threshold of greater achievements. Our production and 
procurement programs are keyed to our best estimates of the ability 
of the engineers and scientists to overcome the many technical problems 
associated with guided missiles with which we have not previously 
been confronted on other weapon systems. 


MODERNIZATION-MODIFICATION OF AIRCRAFT 


As I mentioned last year, a more stringent control over modification 
of older aircraft was being established. I am pleased to report that 
management controls placed on modernization and modifications of 
weapons in service during this past year have produced good results. 
Through closest scrutiny at Headquarters, USAF, level, we are 
applying available funds toward those modifications which in fact 
extend the useful combat life of selected aircraft toward better meet- 
ing the technological advances of enemy capability. Different mission 
capability can be built into older types. One example of how our 
modernization program is providing a new mission capability is con- 
version of the B-50 bomber to a tanker for fighter aircraft. This will 
enable very rapid transoceanic deployment of Tactical Air Command 
fighter forces. As the details of this program are presented to you in 
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subsequent hearings, you will hear of classified changes to aircraft 
which greatly enhance our combat capability through this means. We 
expect to continue the funding of this program at the relatively 
modest level we established in fiscal year 1957. 


AIRCRAFT SPARES 


The flexibility gained from combining both initial and replenish- 
ment or follow-on spares funds into one account has enabled the Air 
Force to more effectively manage its spare-parts dollars. You will 
recall that the replenishment spares were formerly funded in the 
“Operation and maintenance” appropriation whereas they are now all 
in the “Aircraft and related procurement” appropriation. 

Under the old budget concept there was a natural tendency to insure 
that the quantity of initial spares procured was sufficient to prevent 
any risk of shortages. Today, we have directed our provisioning 
personnel to buy fewer spares at the initial buy, postponing subse- 
quent provisioning actions as long as possible in order to utilize actual 
experience and consumption data to the utmost in computing the 
Sabine of the requirements. Use of the new fund flexibility, in the 
manner which I have just described, has resulted in more satisfactory 
procurement actions, and in turn, better aircraft program support. 

The Hi-Valu program continues to provide one of the most note- 
worthy methods for achieving improved management in the aircraft 
spares area. Under this philosophy of management, high cost items 
receive selective “personal touch” management control. While these 
Hi-Valu items represent only 2 or 3 percent of the total items involved, 
they account for approximately one-half of the total aircraft initial 
spares cost. Conversely, control over the low-cost items, those having 
a unit cost of $10 or less, is being reduced proportionately so that we 
may concentrate our available management effort in the high-cost 
area. 

INDUSTRIAL READINESS POLICY 


Last year the Department of the Air Force announced the industrial 
production readiness policy. Excellent progress has been achieved 
in implementing the new policy; and, as a result, our industrial plan- 
ning has become more realistic. Just as we have so strongly advocated 
ready forces in being, we recognize that industry must likewise be 
ready and responsive in an emergency. Some of the principal features 
of this policy are as follows: 

We approach industrial planning selectively and are tailoring our 
planning to provide realistic capability. We have plans for compress- 
ing production to deliver additional equipment in a very short period 
if a general war is imminent or occurs. In addition, we have plans 
for rapidly accelerating production of selected equipment in the event 
of a local war. We are developing flexibility in our production base 
to meet current program changes, to keep the force modern, and to 
expand if necessary. . 

We are relying on active production capacity for Air Force produc- 
tion needs and deemphasizing layaway or conversion capacity. If 
our industrial complex is attacked, sustained production could be 
greatly reduced for some period of time and restoration will take so 
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long that little contribution to the early critical period of war could be 
expected. Production compression plans rely only on resources ac- 
tually on hand at the final assembly facility and are not dependent 
upon the delivery of additional supplies from outside producers. This 
will give us all the production we consider feasible under attack 
conditions. 

Accordingly, we have eliminated equipment packages which were to 
support Air Force production buildup. The few remaining are in- 
tended for utilization by either Army or Navy. Substantial savings 
have been realized by releasing this equipment for current production, 
modernization and augmentation of the production base, and for 
special readiness projects. Under this program, our projected inven- 
tory of idle tools at the end of fiscal year 1957 will be less than 50 
percent of that projected a year ago. You will see this program in 
detail in subsequent hearings. 


FACILITIES 


The complex of production facilities owned by industry and the Air 
Force is essentially adequate to produce the weapons now in produc- 
tion at the present rate. However, we will require continuing funds 
for industrial facilities to meet engineering changes to current weap- 
ons and provide capability for handling the problems of follow-on 
weapons, such as fabricating higher strength and heat-resisting alloys, 
working to'much closer tolerances, larger one-piece structural mem- 
bers, and more extensive environmental and functional testing of more 
complex electronics and mechanical systems. 

The Department of Defense policy of providing Government facili- 
ties only where conclusively proven as necessary is effectively fol- 
lowed by the Air Force, and the financial particpation by the aero- 
nautical industry in providing facilities is quite significant. However, 
there are areas where the financial outlay and the risk are too great for 
industry to absorb, and we must finance such facilities. Illustrations 
of these areas are the following examples: 

Development facilities: New development facilities will be required 
for programs such as aircraft nuclear, liquid rocket, and ram-jet 
engines. The initial development of these engines, improvement in 
their reliability, and their production acceptance testing require facili- 
ties which were previously nonexistent and have no commercial ap- 
plication. 

High energy fuels: Future aeronautical weapons must have higher 
yield fuels to perform satisfactorily. The fuels have been and are 
being developed and tested in the laboratories, but facilities for their 
volume production are not available. In that these facilities are ex- 
pensive and the product has little, if any, current commercial market, 
they must be Government-financed. 

Fabricating high heat-resistant alloys: The higher operating speeds 
of current and projected weapons are forcing a transition from the 
conventional aluminum outer covering to high heat-resistant alloys of 
titanium and steels. The necessity for a favorable strength-to-weight 
ratio is accelerating such techniques as “honeycomb sandwich con- 
struction.” The equipment for meeting this problem in the sizes and 
shapes required is not in hand, is expensive, and currently has little 
commercial utilization, consequently must be Government-financed. 
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Close tolerances: The interdependence of subsystems upon precise 
displacements is forcing watchmaker precision for larger, rugged 
components, such as zero backlash gear trains. As with the above cited 
examples, this is an area warranting Government financing. 

I think it is quite pertinent, while speaking of facilities, to bring 
to your attention another part of this problem. As we move into the 
early stages of making a weapon, initial tooling to the later produc- 
tion rate and incorporating latest efficient production techniques will 
effect later economies. There is some risk in this course, and it is ex- 
pensive, but the potential gain in both time and money is substantial. 


MACHINE TOOL MODERNIZATION 


During fiscal year 1956 the Air Force established an aggressive 
machine-tool program calling for the modernization and replacement 
of tools in active production. This program was designed to permit 
the active use of the new tools in lieu of placing them in storage. The 
fiscal year 1958 budget requests additional funds to continue the 
modernization and replacement program in order to provide produc- 
tion equipment of advanced design to further modernize our produc- 
tion. base. It is emphasized that new tools under this program are 
only procured when a specific manufacturing cost saving is demon- 
strated by the contractor. These tools will continue to incorporate 
the latest technological advances and will be specifically designed to 
meet advanced aeronautical manufacturing requirements. 


COMMUNICATIONS—-ELECTRONICS 


The Air Force is continuing its basic objective in the field of elec- 
tronics to insure that the most modern electronic equipment is avail- 
able for the air defense systems of the country, our fighting forces and 
their supporting elements. The semiautomatic ground environment 
(SAGE) portion of our air defense system is a major part of this 
program. SAGE is that portion of the air defense system that pro- 
vides the means for semiautomatic processing of data and weapons 
control. The requirement and the rate of implementation of SAGE 
has been reexamined and revalidated in the light of the current state 
of technical art and the potential military threat. This system will 
have both the weapon handling and quick reaction capabilities so 
necessary for defense against modern aircraft. Our systems manage- 
ment in this program has paid dividends in the phasing of and plan- 
ning for overall weapons integration. 

General Pachynski will discuss SAGE with the committee later. 
We have intensified our application of the forward purchasing policy 
in the procurement of large items such as the SAGE computers and 
heavy ground radars in the air defense systems. This policy calls 
for the effecting of procurement no earlier than necessary to satisfy 
delivery requirements. The SAGE computer, as the largest single 
item in the field of communication and electronics, was subjected to 
especially close scrutiny. We have effectively reduced current year 
funding requirements by the technique of early funding for only 
long lead-time component requirements. Thus, we have maintained 
the progressive implementation of the SAGE system, with minimum 
funding, without compromising our operational objectives. 
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We have likewise continued an intensive campaign to obtain re- 
duced production lead time from industry. For example, the pro- 
duction lead time on one type heavy ground radar equipment was 
reduced by 6 months. In this way, we were able to support the opera- 
tional program, protect our reorder time, and assure the latest tech- 
nical improvements while realizing a net reduction of approximately 
$18 million in current funding requirements. This cannot, beveon- 
sidered as a typical example since our other gains are more moderate 
in this area. The example does, however, illustrate the progress 
achieved from a determined effort. 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


We are expanding the use of trouble-shooting field teams to go 
directly to the operational units to accomplish emergency repair, in- 
stallation of equipments, crash damage repair, in lieu of scheduling an 
aircraft into a depot or an industrial facility for this purpose. To 
perform this type of logistical support we have concentrated on ‘in- 
creasing the mobility of our technical know-how, tools, and test equip- 
ment in order to build up units capable of immediate worldwide sup- 
port of the combat units. At present the man-years for this area 
support of the major commands represents approximately 30 percent 
of the tota] available Air Force depot maintenance man-years for a 
given fiscal year. A considerable amount of these man-years are 
utilized to augment major command maintenance capability, thus 
facilitating the integration of new weapons systems into the opera- 
tional units. The value of these efforts is demonstrated by the fact 
that during the last year we have been able to almost double the in- 
commission rate of the new F—100 weapon system. 

The trend of contract maintenance versus depot maintenance, from 
a workload balance standpoint, shows a slight increase in the contract 
portion. We are utilizing commercial sources to accomplish work on 
older type weapons and equipment in order that our depot may con- 
centrate on the more important support of our tactical aircraft and 
to accommodate emergency workloads. We are, of course, continuing 
our practice of having prime engine manufacturers overhaul an initial 
increment of their engines removed after service use. This accom- 
plishes several desirable ends. Manufacturers can more readily design 
improvements with the firsthand knowledge of deficiencies revealed in 
their product as they inspect and repair the first production articles. 
Too, we can get their refined spare-parts recommendation earlier. 
Our technicians can work in a training status under factory tutelage 
and develop overhaul capability at an earlier stage in the life of the 
engine. We call this our analytical-overhaul program. 

For the fiscal year 1957, slightly over one-half of the total depot 
level maintenance dollars and workload will be expended by contract, 
and we are programing a minor increase in these levels for fiscal year 
1958. 

As much contract work as is practicable is being given to small busi- 
ness; and, of course, small business benefits further through subcon- 
tracting from the prime contractor. In selected instances the Air 
Force is now contracting with the prime contractor, not only for the 
overhaul of the aircraft, but for the overhaul of accessories and air- 
craft components that are removed from the aircraft in a nonservice- 
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able condition. Under this packaged concept, we have very success- 
fully encouraged the prime manufacturer to subcontract much of this 
workload to small-business. 


AIR MATERIEL COMMAND EXECUTIVE CONTROL MEETINGS 


In order to gain firsthand insight into the operation of the Air 
Materiel Command, through w hose hands pass the major portion of 
the Air Force materiel dollars, I have adopted the practice of attend- 
ing General Rawlings’ executive control meetings. These monthly 
meetings are presided over by General Rawlings, commander of the 
Air Materiel Command, and attended by the key members of his staff 
and his senior executives in the field. 

The major operations of the Air Materiel Command are evaluated 
each month by a group of analysts to determine areas in which per- 
formance is not up to the desired level and to anticipate such difficul- 
ties.. The assembled executives discuss the causes and effects of the 
problems and the possible solutions. General Rawlings then fixes the 
course of action to be taken in each case. The action directives are 
published and followed up until completed. 

A represents itive samiple of topics covered at one of these meetings 
would, be: Examination of a contract on which deliveries are delin- 
quent; failure of an engine overhaul facility to meet the overhaul 
schedule upon which Air Force operational programs are dependent; 
command effectiveness in meeting the supply requirements of a using 
command; financial plans outlining the projected use of available 
funds to meet programed requirements and cost analyses of various 
elements of the command. 

By participation in these meetings, I obtain information on current 
problems in the materiel field. The executives most intimately con- 
cerned with each type of problem—and these are many and varied— 
ean furnish background I would be unable to get otherwise. Often it 
is most helpful to those in the field to receive policy guidance and 
suggestions from the headquarters point of view. This mutual ex- 
change of information and ideas helps to foster a more effective man- 
agement of our materiel dollars at all levels. 


SUPPLY IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


The Supply Improvement Program which had been inaugurated 
reviously by some major commands in coordination with the Air 

ateriel Command has been recently adopted as a matter of Air 
Force policy. 

An important phase of this progr am involves the analysis of the 
base supply account with the objectives of (1) reducing the number 
of line items stocked to an absolute minimum, (1) est ablishing proper 
levels.on. line items to be retained in the base supply account, and (3) 
determining local excesses resulting from these two actions. 

The Supply Improvement Program has been adopted as a manage- 
ment instrument of Air Force policy because actual results at those 
bases participating in the program have demonstrated its effectiveness 
in Sarai a firm posture of combat readiness while affording 

marked economies. Unproductive workloads generated by holding 
stocks in excess to local requirements have been largely eliminated. 
Available personnel have been employed more effectively by expend- 
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ing greater effort on the management of critical, Hi-Valu and fast- 
moving items. Manpower and storage facilities have been conserved 
by reducing the number of line items, by disposing of locally excess 
stocks, and by releasing local excesses to satisfy other Air Force re- 
quirements. Along with those benefits outlined above, there have 
been many more of an indirect nature. These have come about 
through the natural reactions of personnel to this program which, in 
turn, has provided a greater degree of integrity of supply operations. 
For example, there has been a considerable improvement in the over- 
all quality of supply performance, particularly in stock levels and 
requirements computations. While all these improvements emanated 
in the base supply area, the benefits have been proportionately re- 
flected in all related elements of the Air Force logistics system. 


WORLDWIDE SUPPLY 


Prior to October 1955 the 5 large Air Force depots located overseas 
were under the command and operating control] of the theater air 
commander. While this arrangement sufficed from the standpoint of 
adequate local support, it failed to keep the overseas depots in ste 
with management advances occurring in Air Materiel Comman 
depots and the resultant operational improvements and economy of 
operation. The 5 depots overseas were placed under the command 
and operational control of the commander, Air Materiel Command, 
effective October 1, 1955, in Far East Air Forces and January 1, 1956, 
in United States Air Force in Europe. Significant improvements 
which are occurring in supply operations as a result of this action are 
as follows: 

Air Materiel Command prime depots have started to manage the 
materiel stored and distributed by the depots located overseas. This 
is resulting in a progressive refinement in stocks, both as to quantity 
and assortment authorized for storage and issue by the overseas depots. 
Air Materiel Command prime depots have been instructed to shi 
materiel delivered from contractors direct to depots overseas. This 
reduces pipeline time which, in turn, reduces inventory investment, 
double handling, and reshipment. 

Air Materiel Command now operates the depot master repair sched- 
ule on a worldwide basis and is therefore better able to use the facili- 
ties of overseas depots in accomplishing the total repair program. 

Air Materiel Command is now able to distribute materiel among 
depots worldwide, thus insuring a better overall utilization of mate- 
riel worldwide. 

Air Materiel Command is progressively modernizing internal oper- 
ation of all overseas depots by applying the latest procedures in use 
at Zone of Interior depots. This will not.only improve customer sup- 
port by reducing depot processing time but should also result in im- 
proved inventory accuracy, commodity management, storage and 
materiel handling practices, etc. 

Air Materiel Command is continuing to dispatch teams of techni- 
cians to the military assistance advisory groups of military assistance 
program countries in an effort to resolve supply and maintenance 
problems or initiate action which will lead to a resolution. Also effec- 
tive January 1, 1957, Air Materiel Command established Centra] Air 
Materiel Area Europe as the focal point for the depot level support 
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necessary to execute Air Materiel Command’s responsibility to the 
Military Assistance Program in Europe. This consolidation will re- 
sult in a more concerted effort to improve overall support of the 
Military Assistance Program in Europe. 


SUPPORT OF TACTICAL UNITS ON ROTATION 


The resupply program for the support of Strategic Air Command 
and Tactical Air Command rotational units while overseas on train- 
exercises has been very successful in increasing the combat capa- 
bility and mobility of these units. Rotational units deploy overseas 
taking with them flyaway kits which are a 30-day war level of aircraft 
spare parts, As items are used from the kit, replenishment requisi- 
tions are submitted by the deployed unit direct to the w eapon system 
control point in this country. Required parts are shipped by high- 
speed transportation to aerial ports for subsequent airlift by Military 
Air Transport Service to the overseas area in which the rotational unit 
is located. The resupply time is currently averaging 12 to 14 days. 

The combat capability and mobility of these units has been increased 
as their flyaway kits are maintained at near maximum levels, which 
allows for further deployment in the event of an emergency. This 
procedure has enabled us to reduce the large quantities of prepositioned 
assets which were formerly maintained in overseas areas. While 
accomplishing the above, we have also been able to reduce the number 
of rotational aircraft out of commission for parts. 

The direct distribution system described above has been extended 
to apply to F-100 and F -84F aircraft permanently assigned to United 
States Air Force in Europe, and has reduced the number of items 
required in overseas depot stocks. Base aircraft stocks are replenished 
directly from this country for the permanent assigned units. The 
implementation of this distribution system, improvement in inventory 
records and greater accuracy in selection of items maintained in 
United States Air Force in Europe depots has resulted in reduced 
overall rates for aircraft not operationally ready for service. For 
example, the United States Air Force in Europe rate for aircraft not 
operationally ready because of supply deficiencies has show . a gradual 
decrease from approximately 18 percent as of January 1, 1956, to 
approximately 7 percent as of November 1, 1956. 

From September 2 to October 2 last year I had the opportunity to 
visit Air Force installations and Military Assistance Advisory Groups 
in Europe, the Middle East, and Far East. A major purpose of this 
trip was to observe the effectiveness of logistic support provided by the 
Air Materiel Command in fulfilling its newly assigned worldwide re- 
sponsibility. Some minor diflic vulties were noted, but operating 
personne] in the field indicated that normal support as well as support 
of tactical rotational units had improved. Subst: antial progress can 
be foreseen as operating procedures and organizational changes are 
further implemented. 


NEW PRICING POLICY FOR LOW-COST ITEMS 
The new Air Force pricing policy for cost category ITI items is 


another s in our concentration of management effort on Hi-Valu 
items. Items in this category have a unit cost of less than $10. 
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The major features of this change provide for (a) revised fre- 
quency of price reviews—every 2 years In lieu of the previous anuual 
review and (b) segregation of unit price changes into varying degrees 
of significance. 

The decision to review items every 2 years rather than annually, and 
to require the establishment of a “scale” of significant price varia- 
tions was made after a comprehensive study. This study revealed 
that previous policy for an annual review of the approximately 
600,000 items in this cost category imposed a heavy workload on 
supply, accounting, and organizational personnel in reviewing, re- 
searching, and posting price changes to property and financial rec- 
ords. The heavy volume of items in this category also tended to 
produce an excessive rate of inaccuracy and inconsistency in the 
application of standard prices throughout the Air Force. These 
prices are the basis of the financial management of inventories and 
computation of replacement costs. 

Generally, the new policy will result in an elimination of price 
changes which have only a minor effect on inventory evaluations or 
replacement costs. It will conserve manpower in unproductive price 
reviewing and related activities and permit greater concentration of 
effort on Hi-Valu cost category I, and inter mediate value, cost cate- 
gory II, items with regard to accurac y and more rapid dissemination. 
It will also do much to reduce the impact resulting from price 
changes within thousands of organizational units, supply, and ac- 
counting activities throughout the Air Force. We are currently con- 
sidering proposed “scales” of significant price variations which have 
applic ability to our higher cost items, and would eliminate the proc- 
essing of inconsequential price changes in these areas as well. 


INTERSERVICE SUPPLY SUPPORT PROGRAM 


On December 30, 1955, the services enacted a Joint Agreement on 
Interservice Supply Support which is (1) aimed at the maximum 
exchange of existing assets among the a vices at the inventory control 
level to decrease new procurement and (2) effecting maximum inter- 
service supply support at the user level to minimize the number of 
supply facilities and amount of stock required for support of all using 
activities of the four services. 

To accomplish the exchange of assets among the services, com- 
modity coordination groups, consisting of inventory manager repre- 
sentatives of the four services, either have been or are being estab- 
lished for all commodity areas in which there is a signific ant. degree 
of common service use of items included in the commodity area. These 
interserviceable items are determined by use of the Federal numbers 
being assigned to all supply items under the Federal catalog con- 
version program. After the interserviceable items have been. estab- 
lished, one service is not authorized to effect new procurement. until 
it is determined that the requirement cannot be satisfied from existing 
assets defensewide. To date nine commodity coordination groups have 
been established, Nine more are being formed. 

To insure maximum interservice supply support at the user level, 
guidance has been dispatched through service channels to the unified 
commanders overseas and to the major commanders in the Zone of 
Interior to assist them in implementing the formal interservice supply 
support program for all four services at the user level. 
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During their initial period of activity April 1, to August 31, 1956, 
the nine existing commodity coordination groups caused the exchange 
among the services of $881,000 worth of assets in lieu of obtaining 
these items through new procurement. During the period September 
1, to December 31, 1956, interservice transfers approximating $25 mil- 
lion have been reported. This not only indicates the validity of the 
service-enacted interservice supply support program but also sup- 
ports the view that the services can support one another w ithout dis- 
rupting existing individual service supply systems. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE MATERIEL 


Since fiscal year 1954 when the dollar value of Air Force mobilization 
materiel reserves reached an all-time high of $3.2 billion, the Air Force 
has been constantly reviewing and revising reserve requirements. The 
most significant action was in fiscal year 1956 when we changed to 
our present mobilization reserve materiel policy. As a result of the 
policy change, the computed value of the materiel reserve requirement 
during fiseal year 1956 dropped to $2.5 billion. Further refinements 
in fiseal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 programing have brought us to 
a figure of $2.028 billion as the total computed value of Air Force 
materiel reserves required by July 1, 1958. A detailed classified 
presentation will fully explain this poliey. 

The dollars included in the fiscal year 1958 estimate for materiel 
reserves will in many areas complete a “buy out” of the materiel 
reserve equipment as we now see it. In other commodity areas we will 
attain a position short of 100 percent completeness, but sufficiently 
close to our objective to be in reasonable balance with other items in 
the materiel reserves. Most imbalances are due to development or 
production problems which in our judgment indicate that the attain- 
ment of the total quantity can wisely be deferred to a later year. 

The fact that we are close to attainment of our materiel reserve 
requirement does not mean that lesser funding will be needed in future 
program years. The materiel reserve stockpile is a constantly chang- 
ing thing. Aircraft spares, expendable fuel tanks, ammunition and 
equipment are all items in which obsolescence is a consideration. In 
each program year, significant amounts of materiel previously pro- 
cured and placed in the materiel reserve must be removed, and new 
items required for support of new weapon systems procured in their 
stead. A current example illustrating this point is the removal from 
the reserve of aircraft spares and ground equipment peculiar to the 
B-36 and its replacement with items peculiar to the B-52 as units 
convert to the B-52. We of course utilize a great deal of the stoeks 
removed from the materiel reserves in our operating and training pro- 
grams; by the time the B-36’s are completely phased out of the active 
inventory a large portion of the material reserve stocks will have been 
utilized in this manner. As a matter of fact. we have taken credit 
for these assets in our fiscal year 1956 and fiseal year 1957 buying 
program and the fiscal year 1958 estimate. 

Anotlier example is the removal from the materiel reserve of spares 
and ground equipment peculiar to the F—84F aircraft, and their re- 
placement with items peculiar to the century series fighter aircraft. 
As these mobilization reserve stocks become excess to wartime support 
requirements they are being placed in regular operating stocks and 
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utilized to meet peacetime program requirements of the Air Force, the 
Air National Guard, the Air Force Reserve, and the Military Assist- 
ance Program. The value of F-84F spares utilized in this manner 
during the next 3 years approximates $33 million. 


CONTRACTING 


In addition to continuing its emphasis on contract incentives for 
cost reduction, the Air Force has, within the past year, introduced 
into its contracts for the development of new weapon systems incen- 
tive devices on other factors of contract performance, such as delivery 
and product performance against target specifications. We call this 
the performance incentive concept and expect it to be useful in reduc- 
ing or eliminating slippage on delivery of new items, as well as in 
bringing realism into contractors’ promises or proposals on product 
performance. Although its use has been necessarily limited to date, 
in one instance it has already been instrumental in obtaining on- 
schedule initial delivery of an advanced aircraft weapon system, 
where slippage has usually been the rule. Additionally, preliminary 
flight tests indicate a good a that flight performance specifi- 
cations will be exceeded. However, since this is a new procurement 
tool, we are currently using it on a limited scale, only to the extent 
necessary to determine its efficacy. 

Another improvement in the past year has been the progress which 
we have made in keeping down the number of stale letter contracts. 
However, we may see a sizable number of letter contracts continue to 
be used. There are two factors which justify our use of letter con- 
tracts. These are (1) our efforts to reduce the leadtime between the 
release of funds on new buying programs and their placement on 
contract, which shortens the time available for definitive contract 
negotiations; and (2) the necessity of contracting for items, such as 
ballistic missiles, where the exact determination of the work to be 
done is difficult to define at an early date. We will continue our tight 
administrative controls and close followup in order to offset these two 
factors to the maximum practicable extent. Progress has also con- 
tinued in the early establishment of firm target prices on fixed price 
incentive contracts. An increasing number of such contracts is on a 
firm basis from the outset and in all other cases, within the past year, 
firm targets have been scheduled for negotiation no later than delivery 
of the first aircraft on the contract with many of them tied to prior 
deliveries on the preceding contract. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Since August 1951, my predecessors and I have had the assistance 
of some of the top men from industry in the development of our 
small-business program as it relates both to subcontractors and sup- 

liers. This group was known as the Air Force Advisory Group on 
Small Business. The members were invited to serve by the Assistant 
Secretary, with careful attention given to assuring that all geographi- 
cal areas were represented, and that the membership represented small 
business as well as large industry. The services of this advisory grou 
proved of great benefit, and from deliberations there were evolved, 
among other things, minimum standards to be practiced by all prime 
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contractors in providing equitable opportunities for small business 
concerns to participate in defense production in the role of subcon- 
tractors and suppliers. 

At the su — of the Air Force, this advisory group has now 
been adopted by the Department of Defense to cover all of the military 
departments, and is known as the Small Business Industry Advisory 
Committee. Each of the military departments has been asked to 
nominate 6 members of the new committee, which will be sponsored by 
the Department of Defense, and in our selection we nominated 3 
representatives from large industry, and 3 men from small industry. 
I am confident that the new committee, when appointed, will be of 
great value to the overall Department of Defense small-business pro- 
gram, as it has in the past proved to be of value to our own program. 


OUTLOOK FOR INDUSTRY 


I stated in the hearings a year ago that the outlook for industry 
would be one of more vigorous competition for Air Force dollars, and 
that our development and production emphasis would be on moderni- 
zation and improvement of our combat capabilities. This still holds 
true. 

Our estimate of the procurement for fiscal year 1958 is at approxi- 
mately the same level as our budget estimate of a year ago, thereby 
sustaining the activity in industry throughout this year. 

Inasmuch as the fiscal year 1958 program initiates our phasing into 
fewer wings for the future, it is possible that there will be relatively 
fewer aircraft units required of the aircraft and related industries 
in future years; however, these units will probably be more complex 
and costly, and it appears certain that missile production will in- 
crease. 

CONCLUSION 


The past year has been characterized by progress and achievement 
in the management of our material resources. 

We have isolated the areas that require top level attention. Con- 
trol in the other areas has been decentralized to the lowest echelon 
at which effective action can be provided. This to me is the essence 
of good management. With the able assistance of your committee, 
ia others interested in the progress of the Air Force, the situation 
will continue to improve. The professional management of the Air 
Force, both civilian and military, is without any question one of the 
finest, most dedicated, groups 1 have ever been privileged to work 
with. If you will bear with them should they make minor mistakes 
because of the fearful complexity of their task, I think you can rest 
assured that they will produce an effective force to defend our land 
at a reasonable cost to our people. 

I thank you. 


INVESTIGATION OF PROCUREMENT POLICIES AND PRACTICES 
Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Secretary, I am glad to note some of the state- 


ments which you make in your report which shows a constant review 
and a constant effort by the Air Force to be prepared in all fields. 
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I think we should make cross reference to the investigation by the 
Appropriations Committee of your practices and policies in this field 
together with the responses. 

(Nore.—The investigative report referred to, along with the com- 
ments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, is being printed in a sep- 
arate volume entitled “Procurement Policies and Practices of the 
Department of Defense.) 

Mr. Wurirren. Another thing that strikes me is that apparently 
there is some recognition of the necessity to get the Air Force opera- 
tions on a constantly improving business basis. 

Mr. Suarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Wurrren. I have been very much disturbed in the several 
years I have been back on this committee at what I thought were some 
slack policies. Yet I can understand them to a degree. The Air 
Force expanded very greatly and in a very short period of time. 

Not only that but for a period Congress was constantly insisting 
you take more money than you had plans to spend. 

A combination of those factors lends to some of the problems we 
have had, and after Korea we did get into this expansion on a crash 
basis. 

Recognizing the causes of these problems does not remove the need 
for correcting these deficiences as fast as we can, and your statement 
clearly demonstrates a decided effort on the part of your Department 
particularly, and of the Air Force, to bring about constant improve- 
ments. 

RUSSIAN THREAT LESSENED 


The other statement I would like to make is that beginning with 
Korea we set up a plan and program to meet the Russian threat. I 
do not mean to belabor the record again, but the testimony yesterday 
showed in numerous places we keep the engines running and a crew 
in readiness. Nobody can say it is not very nice if you can afford it. 

On the other hand, that program was set up right after Korea. It 
was envisioned at that time, and yet the hearings this year show from 
our top military men that in the 5 years we have made a great change 
in the world situation so far as our power to strike back, our real 
defense, is concerned. 

I am quoting either Admiral Radford or General Twining, that 
as of now Russia was almost completely encircled by airfields, with 
United States and Allied ability to strike back. 

It was testified to quite frequently that present plans called for im- 
mediate retaliation. Our top military people in these hearings have 
indicated that in the opinions of most it would be virtual suicide for 
Russia to make any attack on continental United States due to the 
fact that in this 5- or 6-year period we have been able almost to en- 
circle Russia, and due to our striking power in the event they make an 
attack. 

I am not a military man, but with these changing conditions, and I 
quote our top military people and not relying on my own impression 
from what I saw, which tended to discount Russia’s potentiality in com- 
parison with the 10-foot tall sort of thing I have been listening to, if 
leads to the constant need for review as to whether you need to go, if 
that be the opinion of our top military people, into the buying of 
SAGE, or the buying of hardware in this time when even 6 months 
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miéans there is a better engine, a better deal, a better communications 
system. 

I do believe I read in your presentation here there is some degree of 
appreciation to the fact that the immediate threat is a little diferent 
from what we thought it was 4 or 5 years ago, and that you are evi- 
dencing that by cutting down on spares and on many other things that 
tend to | give you a lot of hardware that will become obsolescent. 


FPLEXIBILITY WITHIN APPROPRIATIONS 


In comection with this budget, and that is what we have to: deal 
with, and military matters are for others to dee ide, how many segments 
within the Air Force are there in which you cannot transfer funds from 
one seginent to the other ? 

General Boearr. Eight, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. In those eight you are under certain obligations to 
report to the Congress or perhaps get approval from the Budget Bu- 
reau, but insofar as authority to actually transfer there are only eight 
divisions ¢ 

General Bogarr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. That means, then, that if this committee should, in 
its wisdom, reduce the Air Force appropriation as much as 6, 7, or 
8 percent, and do it percentagewise in only 8 different titles, it would 
leave you freedom within that 1 title within that 8 to use the funds 
available to meet the more essential problems that you thought. were 
there‘ 1 am trying to get what can be done and I am not trying to 
get you to approve my suggestion. 

General Soca This is right. However, there is no percentage 
relationship between these appropriations, sir, 

Mr. Wuirren. But the point I am talking about is this: If the 
Congress, trying to work the mechanics so that with the money you 
did get you would have the widest degree of latitude, made those 
appropriations, 8 different appropriations moneywise, 8 different 
money figures for the broad field that comes under those 8, and if 
Congress reduced that 7 to 8 percent and reduced it. only in the total 
for that one-eighth, the funds remaining would be available for you 
to meet what you determined to be the more essential needs so far as 
any restrictions of law are concerned ? 

News carrying it further, if instead of cutting that 7 or 8 percent 
out those funds were merely frozen so far as your annual planning is 
concerned but could be released by the President if circumstances 
required, then you would be able to do everything here you justify 
in the budget should the President or circumstances require the addi- 
tional 7 or 8 percent. The President with authority to release it 
would mean that we have not eliminated anything beyond recall. 

General Bocarr. That is exactly what the apportionment proce- 
dure does now. We have to obtain release of each of the amounts. 

Mr. Scrrvner. We would be overprograming 10 percent. 

Mr. Garvock. It is like recertification of the last X percent. 

Mr. Wuirten. Let me explain it further. 

There is this difference: In the 6, 7, or 8 percent, if it is set aside 
to be released by the President, you base your annual planning on the 
amount that is left ? 

General Bocart.. That is right. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Whereas, if we leave the 6, 7, or 8 percent in there 
you base it on the 100 percent, so there is that difference. 

General Bogart. This is true and we need 100 percent. 

Mr. Wurtren. That is the point I make here. 

The other thing I would point out is that in addition to the trans- 
ferability within this one-eighth you do whatever you want accordin 
to strings on your money. You will have on hand as of the Ist o 
July 1957, you will have on hand and unspent, an amount equal to 
what money we will give you if we give you all you request. 

General Bocarr. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. I recognize the fact that somebody will call on you 
and you have to pay your bills. But for the next year everybody 
will call on you and everybody who will owe you will not ask for any 
more. 

Mr. Gartock. This is not quite right. You have a lot of other 
laws around here which require us to take that money that is there 
and set it aside. 

Mr. Wuirtten. You are not differing ——— 

Mr. Gartock. It is not as flexible as you make it sound. 

Mr. Wurrten. I have not said that it was that flexible. You got 
the answer in there before the charge was made. 

I said you will have as much money, an equal amount of money the 
first of July 1957, as we will appropriate. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

Mr. Wurirren. Unspent. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is all I said, unspent. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 


RESTRICTIONS ON USE OF UNEXPENDED FUNDS 


Mr. Waurrten. At the end of July 1, 1958, you will have on hand, 
still unspent apparently, almost exactly the amount of money that we 
will give you the 1st of July 1957. I am talking about money 
unspent. 

r. Gartock. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am glad to have you put in the record now the 
restrictions on the use of that money. 

Mr. SHarp. From a materiel and contracting standpoint, you might 
take as an example a B-52 bomber which perhaps costs $6 million. 
We have to contract for that bomber and agree to buy it 18 months 
ahead of time, so that at the end of the year you still have a big por- 
tion of that bomber which has not been delivered. Actually the whole 
bomber has not been delivered. Consequently we are bound to carry 
over those kinds of things. Those are the enormous figures we have, 
no matter how we change them. 

Mr. Gariock. There are two general areas. First there is the area 
of commitment which is a legal requirement that the funds have to be 
on hand. That comes into the contracting process. Ifthe Air Mate- 
riel Command is going to carry on business on a reasonable basis 
throughout the year they always have in the aircraft appropriation 
something like one billion and a half to two billion dollars in process 
of contracting, which means it is committed. 

They have the undelivered portion of contracts which are obligated. 

They have another sector of money set aside for contracting to 
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finish buying out the particular end items so we will wind up with 
complete usable things. 

That in general is where the equivalent of 1 year’s total appropria- 
tion is tied up, so to speak, when we come to the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not complaining to that. I have my views 
on 1t—— 

Mr. Gartock. There are many other ways of doing business. This 
is the way we are doing it. 


POSSIBLE METHOD OF REDUCING APPROPRIATIONS BY SETTING ASIDE 
CERTAIN FUNDS 


Mr. Wuirten. But I get back to this: If this committee or the 
Congress should restrict 7 or 8 percent, as I mentioned, to be released 
by the President—and we have the record clear as to the condition it 
would be left in, notwithstanding all the things you say, which are 
correct—within the next 12 month’s period, ramets of the fact you 
had to have the money before you could contract, it would be available 
if some unanticipated emergency arose. To a degree those funds 
would be available to meet this unexpected emergency in that at the 
end of that 12 months you would have that much money left over. 

You would not have that same freedom but to a degree some of 
those funds would be available to meet the unexpected emergency. 

Mr. Gartock. Technically you state it correctly. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am trying to show that if the Congress reduced 
you, or froze for Presidential release, 7 or 8 percent, I am pointing 
out the places where you would be able to meet the unexpected emer- 
gency, where Congress would not necessarily have crippled you. 

Mr. Gartock. Technically the way you state it you are correct. 
I would have serious doubts as to its being correct as a practical 
matter. 

If we do not order airplanes we do not get them, and no matter 
how great the requirement is for them all of a sudden, no amount of 
money produces the airplane in less than about 15 to 20 months. 

Therefore if you set aside—Congress, the executive branch, or any- 
body else—a substantial portion of the money in here for aireraft 
and missiles and their supporting equipment, then for whatever 
period of time that is set aside it delays Aaliay of those items. 

The question really comes down to whether or not you feel it appro- 
priate, and this is a matter of judgment, and I recognize there is a 
variety of opinions on this, it comes down to whether or not any one 
of the several programs should go forward at the rate we are talking 
about. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Garlock, I give you credit for working even 
harder than I do and I give you credit for fully as much sincerity and 
a lot more experience in your field than I have had, so I am not 
speaking of you as an individual, but I would beg to differ with my 
reasoning being based entirely on that, and neither will I accept that 
as necessarily what is involved here. 

I notice in your reply to our investigation of your procurement 
you say “Much has been said on the subject of negotiated versus ad- 
vertised procurement.” 

It has been my observation and experience in dealing with military 
appropriations, as with others, that the amount of money in sight has 
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a lotto do with what kind of contract you can make with the company 
you are negotiating with. I say it is not absolutely controlling, but 
when you have made your contractors, where in 5 years their stock 
tripled in value, and you have given them $80 billion worth of con- 
tracts, and when I saw’the example I saw here 2 years ago where you 
had $150,000 more per plane set up for the same plane with the same 
contractor who had been making it for 2 years, and you were forced 
to admit you didn’t even try to get him to do it at the same figure but 
just figured it would be $150,000 more per plane, I say the best way 
to squeeze that type of thing and get you into advertised contracts 
and to squeeze that kind of water out would be to reduce the money. 

I further believe that within reason you can get absolutely as much 
delivered, and as long as your money is more plentiful than you even 
want it, and Congress makes it that way, it doesn’t put much premium 
on holding it back. 

Let me say again, I am discussing the possibilities this committee 
might follow. 

If you just cut the sum total for the one-eighth, you have not neces- 
sarily cut out anything in there. 

If there is no waste you may have delayed the rate of delivery, you 
could apply 8 percent cut to each item in there, and if you wanted 
the same number of units you might have to extend the time of delivery 
of the units. However, by cutting 8 percent on each one-eighth, the 
Congress would not necessarily have to cut out any item in your 
justification nor would it necessarily have reduced the item though 
you may have extended the time of delivery. 

Mr. Gartock. In general what you say is correct, but in the annual 
appropriation, you take out that one-eighth—— 

Mr. Wuirren. When you get into people that definitely would not 
apply. Your answer would be largely true in that case. 

General Bocarr. This is the point—in the annual appropriations, 
of which there are four—‘Military personnel,” “Operation and main- 
tenance,” and the “Air National Guard,” and “Reserve personnel,” in 
those appropriations if you did as you suggested, that is, put one- 
eighth in reserve 

Mr. Wuirten. I didn’t mean one-eighth. I meant 7 or 8 percent. 

General Bocarr. Seven or eight percent—by whatever amount you 
do that, then, because we may not program to a deficiency position: 
we would be required to actually reduce those programs. This would 
mean that our military personnel program and our operation and 
maintenance programs would by necessity be reduced by whatever 
percentage was taken out and put into reserve. 

Mr. Wuirren. Unless there would be some degree of savings in 
operations and things of that sort, I doubt you could make in 1 year 
an 8-percent saving. You could not bring about changes that rapidly. 

General Boaarr. If you slow down the production programs, you 
see, the effect in operation and maintenance is 2 years from now and 
not in the next budget year, because what we are doing with the op- 
eration and maintenance and the military personnel appropriations 
is maintaining the force in being, and supporting what we actually 
have, from prior procurements, being delivered in that year, you see. 
You do not get an immediate effect there. 

This is one reason why I said you do not have a percentage rela- 
tionship across the eight appropriations. 
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Mr. Wuirren. L am glad to have this information. L am not try- 
ing to.run you folks into a pocket. 

When I asked about the 8 I asked as to any legal restrictions 
within that 8, your transferring around from 1 ‘place to another if 
circumstances required it. 

Mr. Gartock. Among our 8 appropriations there are essentially 
4 that have a direct bearing on the condition of the Air Force and 
the Reserve and the Guard next year. 

There are 4 others that. determine the status of the Air Force ma- 
terielwise and facilitieswise 2 to 5 years from now. Thie 2 do not tie 
in exactly in any 1 year. 


POSSIBLLITY OF STRETCHING OUT PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Srarp. And in the case of buying airplanes, certainly you are 
perfectly correct in saying that if we received a smaller appropria- 
tion we could buy the same number of airplanes over a longer period 
of time, and | think in that case it would simply be a matter of a 
decision as to whether we need the airplanes on the schedules we have 
planned or whether you think we do not need them on schedule, 

Mr. Wuirren. I notice your original figure and I noticed what 
happened at the top level and at the budget “level, so some other folks 
figured that to do what I am talking about was not too drastic in 
degree. 

I am raising the question of whether, if you did it to another small 
degree, it would leave you within the limits you have and how much 
latitude you opi have. I am not asking you to agree to a7 or 8 
percent cut. I don’t know whether Congress will agree. I am asking 
you to see what would happen with the money left if it were done. 

Mr. Suarr. Well, we can stretch out the production longer, 

Mr. Wurrren. That is a question which would have to ‘be decided 
later, but I was trying to see just what the situation was. 

Mr. Srare. What ‘happens i in some cases, of course, when you do 
stretch out production of airplanes, if you get below an economic rate 
of production, your costs per airplane get higher and in some in- 
stances it would be higher ey 7 or 8 percent. “We would have that 
factor to consider. In other words, if you buy 10 airplanes a month, 
they will be a lot chee epee than if you buy 5 airplanes a month. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Sec retary, I know you are sincere, but I have 
been on this committee for some 12 or 14 years, and I have never 
found any dollar that you could take out of any appropriation that 
would not be bad from the standpoint of those requesting the money. 

Mr. Suarp. You must recognize these facts, but you may spend more 
per airplane. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is right, and the contractor who is trebling the 
value of his stock in 5 years might be willing to take the contract 
for a little less, and you will be able to keep them operating also. 
Did you ever think of that? 

Mr. Sarr. I think we are making a lot of headway in our 
contracts. 

NEGOTIATED VERSUS ADVERTISED CONTRACTS 


Mr. Wurrren. Well, every time we investigate it, and every time the 
Armed Services Committee investigates it they come back and say that 
91297—57——8 
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instead of contracting on an advertised basis, you are still sticking to 
negotiated contracts far beyond what the circumstances would re- 
quire. That is the general finding. 

Mr. Suarpe. How would you suggest, for instance, that we ad- 
vertise for a B—52 on which we have had to put in the original tooling 
to build the first one? How could we advertise for an F—100, where 
the plant is already tooled to build the first ones, and we would have 
to build it all over again? How can you advertise for a jet engine 
where the development takes 5 or 6 years, and there is only 1 place 
that knows how to build it, and he still does not know exactly what 
the details are as to how to build it when he starts into production. It 
is not practical. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, I have never indicated that you 
could do all of your contracting advertising. I just said that every 
investigation indicates that you are doing more by negotiated con- 
tract than was justified, and you, in turn, constantly say that you 
recognize it, and are trying to do more and more of it. 

I will grant you that you could cite a whole lot of other illustra- 
tions where you could not advertise for contracts, but there are lots 
of places where you could. 

If you will go back a little to the investigators’ report of 2 years ago 
you could see there is some room for improvement, notwithstanding 
your illustrations. 

Mr. Suarp. Actions taken to correct actual Air Force deficiencies 
reported by the investigators were reviewed with the committee a 
year ago, Mr. Whitten. However, there is always room for improve- 
ment, and wherever we can advertise the contracts, I assure you we 
want to because it is a better way of procurement and an easier way of 
procurement. There is no question about that. However, the fact 
is that well over 80 percent of our dollars are in areas like the inter- 
continental ballistic missile, and in aircraft and engines where we 
simply cannot advertise for contracts, 


BALLISTIC MISSILE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Wuirren. Well, I will raise another question which I raised 
earlier about the development of the ballistic missile. 

I will not say that this is a fact, but I will say that the man who 
advised me of it has close contact with the military. He says when it 
comes to the question of slowing down production of the ballistic mis- 
sile that you chose the Jupiter missile where the work is mostly done 
by the Government at a considerably less cost, but you kept the one 
where the cost was much higher. 

I am repeating only what was brought to my attention by a man 
who is supposed to have considerable knowledge about the military. 
In fact, he is a member of the Armed Services Committee of the House. 

Mr. Gartock. I do not know the source of your information, but the 
Air Force would appreciate an opportunity to comment on it. 

Mr. Waitren. Actually, I asked you to put the information in the 
record as to your side of the story. I do not make it as a charge, but 
I repeat, it has come as a report from a member of the Military Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, and I am asking you to put 
the full story in the record. 
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Mr. Garuock. To refresh your memory, I would like to remind you 
that most of the major segments of the intermediate range missile 
that the Air Force is producing are pieces that are essentially being 
built for the intercontinental missile. _ : 

So, all we are doing, fundamentally, is putting together components 
that are in development for another missile, and putting them into a 
different combination. So, any costs with respect to the intermediate 
range missile are rather conservative. 

Mr. Wuitten. Whatever the story is, it has been requested for the 
record, and I presume you will put those facts in the record. 

Mr. Gartock. Well, we will. if we have the opportunity. 

Mr. Wuitren. I do not recall definitely whether or not the request 
went directly to you or to one of the other branches of the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. Garvock. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMPARABLE COSTS OF THOR AND JUPITER PROGRAMS 


Mr. Wuirren. Earlier in these hearings in connection with the 
guided missiles I requested that the full information be inserted in the 
record in connection with a comparison between the various missiles 
costwise in view of the report that I had had about which one had 
been slowed down, that one being the Jupiter, and since that was 
directed to another Service, I feel that it is only fair that you be per- 
mitted at this point in the record to put the figures and facts connected 
with this decision as you know them into the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


COMPARABLE CosTs—THOR AND JUPITER MISSILE PROGRAMS 


It should be recognized that it is difficult to make meaningful cost comparisons 
between these two programs. The programs differ in historical background, 
program objectives, and methods selected to achieve the stated objectives. 

Within the amounts programed the Army program entails funding for a mini- 
mum development program whereas the Air Force is financing a phased program 
which will provide operational inventory and training missiles. 

On the basis of fiscal year 1957 and prior-year funding, a further comparison 
would be that the Air Force would receive more test vehicles than would be 
received by the Jupiter program including the fiscal year 1958 increment. 

In addition, the present Air Force development program, even without contem- 
plation of initial operational quantities, provides the necessary production build- 
up to produce these operational quantities with a minimum expenditure of funds; 
whereas it is our understanding the Jupiter program envisions no production 
capability except that which exists at the Redstone Arsenal and possible expan- 
sion by conversion of the Redstone capability at Chrysler. 


(Additional classified information provided the committee.) 


NEGOTIATED PROCUREMENT 


General Davis. Since Mr. Whitten has expressed a continuing con- 
cern for our advertised procurement, maybe I should describe for him 
briefly the control processes that are established in complying with 
congressional wishes in this regard, if you would like. 

Mr. Wuirtren. I would be glad to have them. However, I think the 
investigators’ report and your own reply shows that we still have much 
room for improvement, but I would also be glad for you to put in the 
record whatever statement you wish to make on it. 
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General Davis. Certainly, we recognize that statistics, showing per- 
centages, do look that way, but I should give you a better idea of what 
we are trying to do in the interest of carrying out the wishes of Con- 
gress, and in so doing we are very much complicating our procurement 
and production. 

very procurement that we make by negotiation—that is, as opposed 
to advertised procurement—must have a finding and a determination 
written with a complete justification backup file, and that finding and 
determination inust be signed by Mr. Sharp, the Assistant Secretary. 

In order to get his signature on that, he must be convinced that it 
has to be. negotiated and it cannot be advertised. That is the law— 
Public Law 413 originally—which set out the exceptions. 

It has to qualify under one of the 17 exceptions. This is quite a 
laborious process that we go through. It is initiated out in the field, 
at the Air Materiel Command, and it goes through a very detailed 
screening and reviewing process before it is forwarded to our head- 
quarters in Washington, where we, again, do some double-checking 
on the validity of the request for negotiating. So, the file stands on 
its own. 

Mr. Suarp. I might add there that I have certain members of my 
immediated staff in the secretariat who also review these requests for 
negotiated procurement in addition to my personal review of it. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not mean to indicate that you do not, and I do 
not mean that the investigators’ report would clearly show it. I am 
speaking from memory now, but according to my recollection the ear! 
reports show that in many places the problem came about not thoough 
Mr. Sharp initialling or approving it, but in the original drafting of 
the plans and, certainly, it was done in such a way that it was slanted 
in such a way that it kept down competition not actually with that 
intent, but the effect of it was to minimize the chances of doing it by 
advertising, and all of that is in the investigator’s report, and I recall 
it to your mind. 

However, you will find many points in there which lead to the point 
that you have to negotiate, whereas, if you had had some advance 
planning and had properly handled it, it would not have reached the 
point of having to be negotiated but could have been handled in such 
a way as to meet the demands of an advertised contract. 

That is one of the most serious findings of these investigations. 


READINESS CONCEPT 


Mr. Suarp. I agree with you that we have a great deal of room for 
improvement, and we are working hard at it. It is not a simple prob- 
lem, and it is one which we must constantly strive to improve. There 
is no question about that. How far we can go, I do not know. 

I would like to make one comment, if you do not mind, Mr. Chair- 
man, on this readiness concept that we have. 

My area is not one of strategy. I am simply the Materiel Assistant 
Secretary. However, I think this was brought about largely yester- 
som, by the request for a number of electrical outlets at certain air 

pases, 

Mr. Wurrren. That brought the subject up, but I never did make 
it clear. We were not arguing about whether you ought to do it, and 
put this kind of program or that kind of item in, but it caused the 
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subject to arise as to whether we were still carrying on under our 
planning of 5 or 6 years ago, or whether we had modified it in view 
of the growth of the United States capabilities and with a recog- 
nition-that the Russian capability: is considerably less than it was 
thought to be 4 or 5 years ago. 

Mr. Snare. I am confident that we have reviewed it, and are con- 
tinuing to review it, but I might also say that the type of readiness 
that we were talking about yesterday, that is, the standby readiness 
of runway readiness of the fighter-interceptor does not “necessarily 
entail vast expense. We have to put equipment in these areas in order 
to be ready even though we might think we did not have to stand a 
24-hour readiness right now. However, the fact is that we have the 
erews on hand and we have to have the equipment there to be ready 
anyway. Wecannot put that equipment in after an emergency occurs. 
You have to be ready ahead of time, and the fact we have the crews 
ready and available now is one factor. I feel sure that this type 
of a readiness concept is not an extremely expensive one. 

If we had to hire more crews or have more equipment on hand 
than we would need in an emergency, it probably would be, but in 
this particular case I do not think so. 

Mr. Wurrtren. We had just as well say it like it is. I am not in 
shape to pass military judgment, but I am sure that the American 
people have been acclimated to the point of supporting this type of 
operation and, certainly, it was necessary years ago, and many people 
thought the motors should be running all the time, and I will grant 
you that was the general public feeling. 

However, if you have a 24-hour readiness conc ept, you must have 
crews standing there with packs on, ready to get in the plane and take 
to the air. Therefore, you would have to have more than one crew 
per plane, as I understand it. 

Mr. SHarv. We are building up to a one and a fraction crew per 
aircraft in our Air Defense Command. We cannot start training 
the crews after we are attacked. 

Mr. Warrren. You cannot, but I mean you would have to have 
crews standing by 24 hours a day and one crew could not do it. 

Mr. Suarp. That is right. However, I would like to make it clear 
that the jet aircraft engines are not kept running all of the time. 
Electric motors of ground support equipment are kept running to 
maintain electronic gunsights and other equipment at instant readi- 
ness. Moreover, we keep only a small fraction of our fighter inter- 
ceptor aircraft standing runway alert so that the overall crew re- 
quirements are not increased to three or more per aircraft. 

Mr. Wurrten. It is patent on its face that you could not do it that 
way. I am just raising the question: Is that the best way to spend 
your money from a practical defense basis? Many people think if 
money is spent in the name of national defense, it does not make 
any difference if you have overpaid these contractors to the point 
where their stock has gone up threefold. In other words, most 
people say “Tf it is in the interest of national defense, what is wrong 
with throwing money out the window?” if it is under the heading 
of military expenditure. 

Tt is hard for anyone to point their finger at these wasteful prac- 
tices unless, as the chairman said yesterday. that T had been to Rus- 
sia and came back and qualified as an expert and said it was. Of 
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course that I did not.do. What I did find there was far below what 
I expected. 

In other words, if you raise any questions in an effort to get some 
balance in the situation, someone needles because of that kind of 
statement. 

RUSSIAN THREAT 


General Bogart. I believe that you intimated that we had said, 
or that we had at least indicated, that the Russian threat was not so 
at as we had thought it was 4 or 5 years ago. That is not true. 
he Russian threat is distinctly greater—much greater than it was 
4 or 5 years ago. Our capability is much greater also. 

What we have said is that the estimate of their long-range heavy 
bomber capabilities, as far as rate of production goes, at the immedi- 
ate time is not so great as we had thought it was. We have said that 
the ultimate strength that they will develop in that caegory is un- 
changed from our previous estimates. 

Mr. Wurrren. Now, I may have handled my expressions poorly 
from the standpoint of getting over what I meant to say. However, 
it is my impression after listening to these hearings this year that 
while Russia’s strength has grown the United States and its allies’ 
strength has grown even more. In the meantime, we have Russia— 
that is, the United States and our allies—practically surrounded by 
airbases, and we have on every side forces that are capable of imme- 
diate retaliation which I understand is the chief backbone of present 
United States plans. 

It has been testified here by our top military people that as of now 
it is not contemplated that Russia would strike the continental United 
States because it would practically be suicide for her to strike at 
the continental United States, and I am quoting testimony that has 
been presented before this committee. 

In addition to that, our Central Intelligence now says that they 
overestimated last year the number of Russian big bombers. 

General Boaart. The rate of production, 

Mr. Wurrren. I have been on this committee too long for anyone 
to say that that was not the threat against the United States. Big 
bombers were definitely offered to us as the basis for the most serious 
threat from Russia toward the continental United States 

General Bogart. That is right; this is the rate of production. 

Mr. Wuirtren. I want to enumerate the things that caused me to 
raise these questions. I am raising these things because I believe 
that we may have gotten out of balance based upon what I have 
heard, and what I have seen, including this visit over there where 
you see many things awfully backward in Russia. 

Mr. Swarr. I think in that connection our feeling that Russia 
would be committing an act of suicide if they attacked our country 
now is because of our ability for rapid retaliation and because they 
know if they try to attack us, our forces are ready to defend the 
United States on immediate notice without having to, so to speak, 
tune up for it. 

I think this retaliation capability of ours is the thing that keeps 
down the possibility of war with Russia. Obviously, you are per- 
fectly correct in your statement that these strategic concepts should 
be looked at regularly to see whether we are possibly going overboard, 
but I can assure you that they are looked at regularly. 
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OBSOLESCENCE OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Wuirren. I want to leave the record straight as far as I am con- 
cerned. If you were to have complete safety and complete assurance 
and if the dollars were unlimited where you could have everything 
under the sun, I would be for it. However, I do think that. these 
prices in connection with aircraft items are building up an inflationary 
trend and inflation is occurring and our economy is getting so tightly 
tied to military production that it is time to stop, look, and listen. 
Otherwise, we might buy a whole lot of hardware and planes that 
ient be obsolete about 5 or 10 years from now when you really need 
them. 

I do not say that is so; I say it is possible, and I think it should be 
considered, 

In other words, anyone who raises these question sticks his neck out 
as I have been pretty much doing in these hearings, because imme- 
diately someone raises an eyebrow as to whether you are against na- 
tional defense. 

SAGE 


I would like to raise this question with regard to SAGE. There, 
again, we are putting all these hundreds of millions of dollars into a 
warning system and I notice that in the press in recent weeks there 
have been some claims that some new type of equipment might be much 
better than the type of equipment which we are installing. 

Mr. Suarp. I had not heard about such a new type of equipment. 

Mr. Wuitten. Well, it is a news story, and I cannot vouch for it, 
but they say some new type development shows much more promise 
than the type you have in SAGE. 

If there is a basis for that news story, it should be investigated, 
Having lived over the last 15 or 20 years, during this period of chang- 
ing conditions, I have found that there is always something new which 
is better than what we had. 

Mr. Suarp. Certainly I have not heard of anything new. A system 
such as SAGE requires so long to develop that we certainly cannot 
wait with that type of a system until we decide that there is a na- 
tional emergency before we try to develop it. This development of 
the SAGE system has been going on many, many more years longer 
than I have been here. 

So, I know starting development at the time of national emergency 
would be impossible. 

Mr. Wurirren. Here, again, I am certainly not saying you can build 
anything in the far wastes of the north and haul all of your material 
by airplane and I know you cannot do it overnight. However, I am 
raising the question again as to how often you review this system as 
compared to some other system ? 

Mr. Garvock. This was discussed at length in the overall budget 
discussions with Mr. Wilson, but what we are up against in this is, 
for instance, in the DEW line, as well as in the SAGE system, I be- 
lieve I am correct in saying that there are vastly improved radar sets 
on the drawing boards, but they are only on the drawing boards. 
They are not in the production line, and we do not believe we can wait 
and leave a gap in the DEW line, or any of the rest of the system, un- 
til those particular sets are developed. It is quite possible that when 
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they are in production, the drawing board would have a still better 
item. If you decide you need a system by a certain general time 
period, some place preceding that period, you have to say “we will 
build the best that we now know how to.” You get constantly into 
the problem of replacing and improving as the newer items do come 
into being. 

RUSSIAN THREAT 


Mr. Wnirren. You have made a very fine explanation and one with 
which I am thoroughly familiar and one with which IT thoroughly 
agree. However, I “would point out that the key part in it is your 
determination as to when we must have it, and thi at, in turn, leads to 
the very point T am raising: How often do we review Russia’s poten- 
tiality as compared to that of the United States? In other words, 
how Close to us is the threat now? Four or five years ago we might 
have thought it was immediate, and maybe we do now, but the im- 
pression r get. from our top people is to the contrary, and if it is to 
the contrary, should we take a new look at this kind of plan to the 
point of stretching it out a little bit so as to have these improved 
things, or should we not? 

I cannot make that decision and, doubtless, you cannot, but I think 
it is well to raise the question. 

General Catnanan. Mr. Whitten, you will recall that General 
Twining, when he appeared before the Defense Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee, made it clear that the estimates 
in the future, or the future capability of the Soviet. bombing force, 
had not been altered; that the estimates that were altered had to do 
with their current rate of production of the heavy bombers. 

The threat is continually growing, and has been growing since the 
first copies of the B-29 showed up. The alert system which has been 
referred to was initiated in the period of 1948-49 which was con- 
sistent with the realization and the knowledge that a longe-range 
force was being developed by the U.S. S. R. It has grown rapidly 
and steadily ever since. 

Mr. Wurrren. Well, General, I realize that. 

General CaLLaHANn. There is one other point I would like to make, 
sir, and it is that in the course of an earlier comment you made right 
after Mr. Sharp’s prepared presentation, you indicated that there was 
a connection between the reduced amount of spares we were buying, 
and a conclusion that the enemy threat had been reduced. I would 
like to be sure it is understood that the reduction in the procure- 
ment of spares is related to better management of the spares system 
as a whole, and is directed at insuring that the spares support for our 
forces is continually improving. The requirement for this impr ‘ove- 
ment is directly associated with the understanding that the threat is 
real. 

INTELLIGENCE AS BASIS FOR DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. Wurrren. There again, I do not mean to leave anything in the 
record which would indicate that I said the threat was not real. I 
did not mean to intimate that at all. However, I would like to point 
out here in the record that General Twining was quoting figures 
which presumably came from the Central Intelligence Agency. . Ad- 
miral Radford and others testified that their firures too had come 
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from Central Intelligence, but Central Intelligence has not come be- 
fore the committee but the correctness and soundness of our plan- 
ning depends upon these conclusions which Central Intelligence 
passes on to these witnesses who testify before us. 

It was admitted before our committee—and I use the word “ad- 
mitted” advisedly—that in the Symington hearings of last year the 
conclusions of Central Intelligence went to that committee rather 
than the Central Intelligence taking before the committee the data 
upon which their conc lusions were based. 

I would say again that as long as we accept through General Twin- 
ing, Admiral Radford or anyone else a set of figures built up by a 
group that does not come before us where you can see the data, we are 
not going to know firsthand what the situation actually is. If you 
accept the fact that Russia has this and you pick out. a place 6 feet up 
on the wall, it follows, as night follows day, that we have got to have 
7 feet if they have 6 feet. 

However, the key to all of it is how sound are these estimates, and 
these estimates that you give me are secondhand in that they have been 
passed on to you by people whom you believe. 

So, it comes back to their potentiality. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Let me say this: I realize that I have taken up much of the time this 
morning, but this, to my mind, is the crux of what is involved with us 
here, and it represented a chance which I had to develop what the 
possibilities were in the event the committee should see fit to reduce or 
to freeze any sizeable portion of the budget. 

The public is demanding these things, and our investigations show 
that we could, perhaps, live with some less spending. So, I was trying 
to develop it fully. 

Are there any questions on this part of it, Mr. Serivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. Certainly. 

General Bocarr. May I make one point, Mr. Whitten / 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTIONS BY CONGRESS ON AIR FORCE PROGRAM 


General Bogart. As you know, we are currently preparing for the 
conunittee the impact of three different reduc tions and three different 
increases in the Air Force budget. That is in the $500 million incre- 
ment. and that will be forwarded to the committee ve ry shortly. 

Mr. Wuirren. I will be pleased to see it, and I hope you are better 
than any group in a similar situation which I have ever faced. Every 
time I asked that in any committee I have ever been on, it gave them 
a carte blanche chance to show they could not give up a single dollar. 
That has been true every time we have reduc ed the appropriation for 
any Department, since I have been on this committee, which is some 
12 or 14 years. 

They went to the Senate and applied our cuts at, you might say, the 
worst possible places. So, I hope that you approach it differently in 
this ease, and if you do, it will be the one exception in all my experience. 

General Bocarr. We are approaching it from the point of view, sir, 
that if—I would not say from the point of view, but the resultant will 
be, I am sure, that these reductions will require changes in the Air 





Force program, or the increases would result in changes in the Air 
Force program. This is the point: 

We cannot absorb reductions of this magnitude and expect to main- 

tain the program that we are currently committed to. 

Mr. Wurrren. Well, you have got to see that it takes every dollar in 
the » budget, or else you cannot ask for the dollars. 

So, I am satisfied in any reduction you would have to show the ef- 
fect- 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Whitten, a part of the problem is this: When 
the size of the forces and the readiness level has been determined, you 
can shave the dollars down about so much. Now, if you start going 
below that, then you have to go back and be willing to change one of 
these two concepts, and if the Congr ess wants to change either of those, 
then you would come out with a different budget. 

Mr. Wurrren. I cannot argue with that. 

Mr. Gartock. I think what we are trying to present is to see if you 
want to buy either a change in one or both of these concepts. The 

$500 million will buy some much change, and the $1 billion will buy 
so much more change, and $1.5 billion will buy so much change in either 
direction. 
PROFITS IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Mr. Wurirren. Of course, this buying from these aircraft factories 
and plants of the material and spending dollars with them where their 
stock value has gone up threefold in 5 years. 

I felt, however, that you should scale military payments to those 
companies down to where their stock would stay somewhat constant. 
In other words, if as in the illustration I mentioned to you we kept 


you from spending $150,000 more per plane for the same plane from 
the same contractor who would be delivering for you 2 or 3 years, you 
might make a substantial reduction w ithout in any way reducing your 
capability. 

General Davis. Mr. Whitten, this 1958 budget will reduce the pro- 
duction output of essentially all of the Air Force prime contractors, 
or will reduce their effort essentially, in the order of the magnitude 
of 40 to 50 percent. So this will undoubtedly have a bearing on the 
inflationary trend of stock values once this 1958 budget is put into 
effect in the form of contracts. 

Mr. Wurrren. The point I make is, if I be right that there has been 
a whole lot of liberality in the percentage of profits, I still believe—— 

Mr. Swarr. Mr. Chairman, this was thoroughly investigated earlier. 

Mr. Wurrren. If the evidence I see enters into it, to put a little 
pinch on your money so you will contract a little tighter on the rates 
of pay, you could save some money, and not necessarily cut out any 
of it. 

Mr. Gartock. We will let you establish a reasonable return on a 
man’s effort, but when you do the volume that the Department of 
Defense has done with contractors in the last 6 years, his profit per 
company is going to be large, just the same as it is large if he is selling 
to private individuals and gets large volume. 

I think the record that was made before this committee indicates 
that the Air Force has done a good job on the percentage of profit 
we have allowed on the work that has been done for us, because when 
they do hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of business, a very 
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small percentage results in a very substantial dollar value at the end 
of the year. 

I do not know how you could avoid that within the American sys- 
tem. Certainly, in my observation of this country through two wars 
and the war in Korea we have never been willing to change the Ameri- 
can system to where we said, “Well, you will produce X hundreds of 
millions of dollars for us, but you will only make $150,000 because 
that is all you made last year.” 

Mr. Wuitren. The American system calls for competitive bidding. 
When you do not use competitive bidding but use negotiated con- 
tracts, tay the American system calls upon you to accept the lowest 
satisfactory bidder. 

The American system does not call for these big profits because of 
volume unless it is required, and even on the competitive bid basis 
the American system pays it. 

Mr. Gartock. If we were to put these items you are talking about 
on a competitive bid, the prices would still be higher. 

Mr. Wuirren. On some of it you cannot do it. 

Mr. Garxock. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Davis. Mr. Whitten, I do not know whether you read the 
Hébert committee report last year after they completed their exhaus- 
tive examination of the aircraft industry profits, but that report was 
fairly conclusive that the profits in the aircraft industry were not 
excessive. 

We were quite gratified with the findings of the committee in that 
we felt we had done a fairly reasonable job of pricing our contracts, 
and that we had not, in fact, allowed excessive profits and we were 
very gratified to read their report of July 13. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like at this point in the record to include 
certain excerpts from the Investigation of Procurement Policies and 
Practices of 2 years ago. 

I would like to insert at this point certain excerpts from it because 
I do not want to be left looking like I am just tryimg to base my line 
of questioning upon matters which have no basis in fact. So, I will 
prepare that and include it here. 

(Information is as follows :) 


DEFICIENCIES IN PROCUREMENT PRACTICES 


Mr. WHITTEN. I would like to go further and what I am trying to get into is 
whether the Depariment of Defense is not a directive-issuing addition to or an 
appendage to the military services. 

Based on these documents which I have listed and others, I would like to point 
out some things which happened in this record. I am not going into too much 
detail, Mr. Chairman, but on page 99 of the statement (p. 57 of this hearing) 
is made: 

“The failure of the procurement status report to contain timely entries of 
shipments from the manufacturer result in AMA’s submitting ASI’s and expe- 
dites on material that has already been shipped by the manufacturer.” 

Then, we turn to page 101 (p. 58 of this hearing), and find the following: 

“For example, in the Army too frequently invitations for bids are issued con- 
taining items described by manufacturers’ part number only. In other bids 
the part being procured is specified as a part manufactured by X company, or 
equal. 

“The invitation tor bid under such circumstances is often silent with respect 
to the existence or availability of drawings.” 

That could only lead to higher price bids and would tend to leave the business 
to one particular company. 





I would like to list a number of these because I am of the opinion that it will 
save a little time if I do it this way. 

We turn to page 103 (p. 59 of this hearing), and find the following: 

“For example, one Army technical service justified an expenditure of $130,000 
in excess of the low bid on an end item on the basis that the cost involved in 
establishing a parts inventory of the low bidder’s parts, together with the cost of 
preparing spare parts and operational manuals for the same, would exceed the 
apparent saying of $130,000. Obviously, this thinking, if carried to an ultimate 
conclusion, would make it impracticable for the Government to accept a low bid 
if the parts and manuals of a higher bidder are already in the repair parts 
supply system.” 

In other words, if a fellow gets this business and supplies a manual, appar- 
ently, he stays in the business, even though his bids continued to be high. 

Then, turning to page 104 of the report (pp. 59-60 of this hearing), there is the 
following: 

“Unwarranted obligation of funds. The initial amount of the contract was 
$80,835,000, but by September 7, 1955, the amount was increased to $353,822,495. 
The staff ascertained that as of September 23, 1955, orders placed against the 
contract amounted to $242,960,217, with estimated requisitions on hand of about 
$3.2 million. When it was pointed out to an official of ASO that the contract had 
been increased to over $100 million more than orders and requisitions on hand, 
he said steps were heing taken to modify the contract.” 

That is a case of ordering $100 million worth more than was needed, ap- 
parently. 

Now, on page 105 (p. 60 of this hearing) is the following statement: 

“One contractor found that it took 98 weeks , on the average, to get a modifica- 
tion kit required as a result of an engineering change proposal, shipped to the 
planes requiring the change.” 

It took 98 weeks to get it to the planes requiring change. 

Turning to page 106 (p. 61 of this hearing) : 

“One contractor reported the Air Force procedure of double identification of 
parts’—double identification—‘‘is unwieldy and costly.” 

Turning to page 109 (p. 62 of this hearing) : 

“Another contractor reported that he ordered, at Air Force request, a carload 
of steer hides as part of the bulk items list for concurrent spares on an aireraft,” 
and they demanded that he attach a drawing. He measured the steer hides and 
could not find any two alike. 

“The contractor tried to write a pattern description but could find no two 
of the steer hides of the same dimensions. Consequently it was impossible for 
him to submit a drawing.” 

And under those conditions the matter was delayed at considerable expense. 

We turn them to page 111 (p. 63 of this hearing), where it is charged that: 

“At one Air Force facility [it was] disclosed that the Government representa- 
tives were exercising little control over the price the contractor was charging 
for spare parts.” 

For example, in less than a 3-year-period one item increased from $8.53 each to 
$15.74. 

There are other specific charges. One is with regard to the radio transmitter, 
where about $11 million worth of them got lost. We still have not found them, 
and they are procuring still others. 

Secretary Wiitson. Where is that? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That was page 115 (p. 65 of this hearing) 

On page 116 (p. 65 of this hearing) is it indicated, with regard to aircraft 
propellers, 157 were procured at a cost of $1,413,000. In the supply report 62 
propellers were accounted for, leaving 95 unaccounted for. 

“A special inventory was taken in March 1955 at which time 115 propellers 
were located. However, 42 propellers worth. $378,000 were still unaccounted for.” 

The story which appears on pages 116 and 117 (pp. 65 and 66 of this hearing) 
on the Chateanroux Depot shows that the records were in a terrible state and 
the supplies on hand did not tally at all with the reported inventory. 

Then on page 117 (p. 68 of this hearing) it is reported: 

“CAMA submitted a listing of excess property to the Sacramento, Calif., Air 
Materiel area wherein 99 line items valued at $632,540.38 were declared excess to 
CAMA requirements and disposition instructions were requested to alleviate 
storage problems. * * * It was stated that 45 of the 99 line items declared 
excess were subjects of current procurement action.” 

In other words, 99 of the items were declared surplus »nd were set un for sale, 
at the same time that you were buying 45 of the 99 through other people. 
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Turning to page 120 (p. 67 of this hearing), the same types of inventory errors 
are pointed out. I would point out pages 127, 128, 129 (pp. 71 and 72 of this hear- 
ing), the relationship with Western Electric (p. 73 of this hearing), page 141 
(pp. 77 and 78 of this hearing) on deficient record. Page 144 (p. 79 of this hear- 
ing) where $70,000 payment for expedition was jumped to $1,341,103.98. I would 
point out Convair, General Motors, and page 158 (p. 87 of this hearing), where 
additional costs to the Government piled up for 2 years while the failure of the 
contractor was being considered. 

If these’ are typical—and there is every reason to believe they are—the Govy- 
ernment is spending billions needlessly to someone’s profit. 

There are illustrations in this investigation where mistakenly we were supposed 
to pay $2,100 per unit and the company inadvertently submitted a bill at the rate 
of $2,700 per unit and the Government paid the $2,700, and then everybody was 
embarrased to find out they had paid all that extra money. 

In numerous instances, in the first instance in your original contract to produce 
what amounts to the first units of a given product there is no requirement that 
the plans and specifications be made available to the Government so that in 
future contracts for the same item these plans and specifications can be used by 
the Government to get competitive bids. 

There are all sorts of indications in this record that as a result of letting the 
prime contractor, the initial contractor, keep:for himself what he develops in the 
way of plans and specifications, he almost creates for himself a monopoly. * * * 


HEBERT COMMITTEE REPORT ON PROFITS OF THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Mr. Suarp. I wonder if it would be worthwhile to put that portion 
of the Hébert Committee on the profits of the aircraft industry in the 
record since there has been the feeling offered by the chairman that 
we have not been managing our business as well as we might have, and 
I am sure we can always do better. 

(The excerpts referred to follow :) 


The Report on Aircraft Production Costs and Profits issued by the Sub- 
committee for Special Investigations of the Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, 84th Congress, 2d session,. states in pertinent parts 
thereof as follows: 

“The inquiry began with a questionnaire of 32 questions dealing in the main 
with the financial arrangements between airframe prime producing companies 
and Government. * * * Twelve companies had been finally selected because 
these, in varying degrees, encompassed in their experience the subject of the 
questionnaire. We solicited information which would be representative not 
only of the particular company but of this industry as a whole. The purpose 
in selecting 12 companies was not to exclude others but merely to choose from 
the whole of the airframe industry its largest segment with the thought that 
we might learn the problems on a representative basis. * * *” 

“The subcommittee has considered the financial data submitted by these 12 
companies as to their operations and earnings during the period 1952 to 1955 
set out in detail in the hearings; the tables in this report; the balance sheets: 
the individual contract reports; and the total income and disposition thereof 
from (in most cases) substantially 100-perecent Government business.” 

“The subcommittee concludes, on the evidence, that there has been no showing 
that, on the average, the profits allowed are excessive.” 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not saying that I could have done as well. 
I just say that every investigation and study has shown that there is 
great room for improvement. 

Mr. Suarpr. This particular investigation came up, I think, with 
the conclusion that we have been doing quite well, and that there were 
not exorbitant profits in the aireraft industry. 

If this is true, I think that since you have referred to that subject it 
might be reasonable to put that in the record. 

Mr. Wurrren. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Phe committee will stand in recess until 1 : 30. 
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EXCESSIVE NUMBER OF STUDY GROUPS 


Mr, Wuirren. Mr. Scrivner ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, I noticed all the way through your 
statement, which covers some 29 typewritten pages, constant and re- 
peated reference to studies and groups and various other names which 
caused me to wonder how many study groups you have functioning, 
how many are involved, what kinds of reports, how many times they 
have to be referred to and rereferred to. It seems to me there must 
be an enormous amount of them in there. It seems with your bus- 
— experience they might be eliminated or some duplication elimi- 
nated. 

Mr. Swarr. The ones you refer to are the types of reports that we 
obtain from industrial consultants as to the management of our 
engine overhaul establishment, for example. 

We had a firm of industrial consultants survey our management of 
our engine overhaul plants and make suggestions on improvements to 
those plants which we have initiated. We find that was extremely 
helpful and it reduced our costs enormously. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is fine. It is not exactly what I had in mind, 
however. Many of the witnesses coming before us refer to studies for 
this, that, and the others. Your statement pointed it up some more, 
and I wondered if perhaps somewhere somebody could not look that 
thing over and try to eliminate some of them and perhaps even reduce 
the number of personnel involved and the expense involved. That 
does not relate primarily to your statement, of course. 

Mr. Swarr. Undoubtedly these are things we have to be continu- 
ously on the alert for. We can overdo the study groups. There is 
no question about that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will leave it up to you now. If you can exercise 
the authority of your office to watch it it might help us a lot. 

The subject of supplies and Air Materiel Command have been a 
matter for discussion before this committee for many years. Appar- 
ently some of the suggestions that had their origin in this committee 
recently have been put into effect. 

You were talking about Hi-Valu. We have heard that discussed 
several times. If anyone who had not read previous hearings rela- 
tive to Hi-Valu programs saw this for the first time they might per- 
haps not understand what you were talking about. 

I would suggest when you refer to that here you might insert a 
short description of what the Hi-Valu program is so there will be a 
better understanding of it. 

Mr. Swarr. We will be glad to do that. 

General Dav. I have part of that in my statement, and I have a 
prepared statement on that. We will insert that in the record. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Very well. 

(The information referred to may be found on pp. 141-153.) 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF WINGS 


Mr. Scrivner. One bit of brighter news than some we have received 
is a statement on page 4. You refer to the fact that while the wing 
structure is to be reduced to 128, which is not the whole story by any 
means, you state that while that is going on the overall effectiveness 
of the Air Force is actually increasing. You point that out, and 
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you should. Even though you haven’t a oon number of planes, 
the greater efficiency and longer range and the greater effectiveness 
of the equipment we have put into planes is good. If the effective- 
ness of the Air Force was not increasing, we have been wasting a 
lot of money. 

Mr. Suarp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whether it has been increasing in proportion to the 
amount of added expense I do not know at this time. 

General Dau, are you going to go pretty thoroughly into the spare- 
parts program, spare engines, and so forth? 

General Dav. Not too much. We have another witness here on the 
spares problem. 

General Bogart. Mrs. Kelleher will make the presentation on the 
spares, sir. 

SPARE ENGINES 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 4 you refer to spare-engine policy. That 
again has been a subject which has been a thorn in the side of this 
committee. We have been harping on it for as long as I can remem- 
ber, especially since we started getting into the jet age. 

You now say you have a pretty full and complete inventory of 
these. What does that inventory disclose? 

Mr. Suarp. I don’t think it Tacloetn anything particularly. We 
have to know exactly how many engines we have, the condition they 
are in, and where they are. 

Mr. Scrivner. What did your inventory tell us about the number 
of engines, where they are, their condition, and things such as that? 

Mr. Suare. I would not be able to answer directly how many en- 
gines we have and where they are. We did point out that in certain 
of the older engines, excess engines, we have been making extensive 
efforts to dispose of them and we have disposed of great numbers of 
engines which were bought many years ago and which had been kept 
in the inventory perhaps by inaccurate records and which now are 
being disposed of because we know we have no further use for them. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to know. Early in the game, even 
before General Dau started appearing up here, or at least shortly 
after, the committee raised questions about the number of jet engines 
that we were procuring. We felt there had been an unrealistic pro- 
gram of procurement initially. I am curious to find out how near 
right this committee was in some of our criticisms. 

General Dav. If I may review this slightly, Mr. Scrivner. 

You will recall not too many years ago we were buying engines on 
the basis of the 7 months pipeline for overseas and 414 months pipe- 
line in the Zone of the Interior. We have cut that to an airlift pipe- 
line which is a matter of days. 

Mr. Sortvner. That is a recent program. I am talking about the 
inception of this when there was a rather unrealistic figure used. 
Maybe that goes before your time. 

General Dav. No, sir; that is also an outstandmg improvement. 
You will recall the actuarial science was applied to predicting the 
life of aircraft engines. While that never can be perfect, I think we 
are about as scientific as we possibly could be on it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that from experience or do you claim it is the 
result of actuarial experience? 
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General Dav. Result of experience with the system. In a com- 
modity as vital as an aircraft engine people do not want to take 
chances in predicting too optimistic a rate. 

As we gain experience with the actuarial method we get closer and 
closer to actual results. 

Mr. Gartock. While in the early days, and this particularly a 
plies to J-47’s, the estimate of hours for overhaul were proven to 
too low. 

Mr. Scrivner. We thought then they were too low. 

Mr. Gartocx. That particular procurement was in being long 
enough so that as we got experience and corrected it to better figures 
we corrected it for the whole number of airplanes being bought. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that. Four or 5 years ago we went into 
this and we showed, for example, that the Navy was having a much 
longer and better experience on life between overhauls. If I recall 
correctly, I put into the hearings some examples of what they had 
been doing and made particular inquiry of the Air Force. If the Navy 
could do that why couldn't you? 

General Dav. Even though the basic engine was the same there were 
differences in the dash numbers and differences in the usages. 

We must admit that prior to this actuarial science we were really 
guessing the engine life on early failures, and not projecting what 
would happen later. 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rate those errors have been overcome by your 
scientific research ? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. We should give the committee due credit 
for the continuous impetus they gave us in that direction. 

Mr. Scrivner. All little bouquets are appreciated. We don’t get 
too many of them. 

General Dav. We appreciate your support on the airlift concept, 
too, moving them rapidly so we didn’t need so many. 


BALLISTIC MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Referring to the guided missile program, Mr. Sec- 
retary, apparently you had not had an opportunity to read the morn- 
ing paper which said the prospects of use of guided missiles is much 

closer now than many people had anticipated. 

Mr. Suarp. I did read the morning paper. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you any comment ? 

Mr. Suarp. I am afraid I was left rather mystified by that article. 
| didn’t know we had had a sudden breakthrough. I know we had 
experienced remarkable progress in our engineering development of 
the guided missiles, and I think they were referring particularly to 
the ballistic missiles, but I didn’t know that we had had a break- 
through of any kind other than just a good sound engineering job 
that seems to have been done particularly well. 

Mr. Scrivner. Nobody told you about this great advance ? 

Mr. Suarp. I had not heard about it; no, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would you look into it for us? 

Mr. Suarp. I will try to find out. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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B-36 UTILIZATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Referring now, Mr. Secretary, to your modernization 
of aircraft, you have a short paragraph on that here. You said one 
example is the modernization providing a new mission capability in 
converting a bomber to a tanker. 

What else have you done? Have you found anything that could be 
done with the B-36? 

Mr. Suarp. We considered it very carefully and there seems to be 
nothing we can do with the B-36 which is economical at all. We have 
considered converting it into a transport type aircraft and we have 
also considered its use as a tanker. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is wrong with that? 

Mr. Suarp. It is not fast enough. 

Mr. Scrivner. It has bursts of speeds that go up pretty high. 

Mr. Suarp. It is not fast enough, as I understand it, to be compatible 
with the B-52’s. 

Mr. Scrivner. Much faster than the KC-97, it is not? 

Mr. Swarr. I don’t know. 

General CanLanaNn. It would be faster than the KC-97. That is 

uite true. It was determined it was not an economical operation. 

he conversion that would be required and the operation and mainte- 
nance of the aircraft itself is a very expensive proposition when you 
consider the number of maintenance personnel required and the over- 
all operational costs of the B-36. 

It was felt when we took everything into consideration, from the 
angle of its use, it could not perform the buddy-type mission that the 
jet tanker can do, and considering the cost of continued operation, it 
would not be sound to use it. The B-36 would be unsuitable as a 
tanker in accordance with the buddy-type concept of bomber-tanker 
operation because of the disparity in performance of the B-36 versus 
that of the B-52 and B-47. The average cruise speed and the initial 
cruise altitude of the B~36 are both less than half that of either the 
B-52 or the B47. 

Mr. Scrivner. When we get into procurement I will go more into 
the buddy-type operation. It might be well, then, in view of what 
you have said, to set out. some of the figures. The question has been 
raised. I am not an aviator and not skilled in those things, but I 
have had people tell me who have had experience that in their opinion 
it could be converted at modest cost and it could be used as a tanker. 

Mr. Suarp, This has had the personal attention of Secretary 
Quarles, this matter of what aircraft we could use in place of build- 
ing new tankers. It has been investigated very thoroughly with a 
possibility of using the B-47’s. We will be glad to give you 





CONVERSION OF B-47’8 TO TANKERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Why can’t the B-47’s be used as tankers ? 

Mr. Suarp. I cannot. remember at the moment the exact reasons but, 
as I say, this was carefully studied in detail. We looked into the vari- 
ous alternates of new tankers in great detail. 

This is more of an engineering matter and operational matter than 
it is materiel matter with me, so I did not get into it as thoroughly as 
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the engineering and operational people did. However, I can insert 
something in the record on that. 

(The information is as follows :) 

In answer to the question as to the practicality of using B—47’s as tankers, the 
following facts are pertinent : 

(@) At present, and for some time in the future, no B—47’s are excess to opera- 
tional requirements for conversion to tankers. 


(6) The B-47 is not convertible to the flying boom system in use by the SAC 
fleet. 

(c) The B-47 capability for doing the tanker mission on the basis of fuel 
eapacity is far short of requirements, and much less than the KC-135. 

(d@) The B47 tanker capability for other than the SAC requirement is being 
investigated. Based on investigation, a decision will be made as to the feasibility 
and practicality of converting B-—47’s to tankers as they become available from 
their present mission. 


RELEASE OF RESERVE PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 9, Mr. Secretary, you say substantial sav- 
ings have been realized by releasing equipment for current production. 

In other words, in the change of the program that we were told was 
so important and was the answer to many of the problems of industrial 
readiness with the procurement and layaway primarily of machine 
tools and all that, we were told not too long ago that that was the 
answer to the Air Force requirement. 

Apparently that has now been abandoned so you are going on to 
another program of emphasizing production itself rather than ca- 
pacity. 

You say substantial savings have been realized by releasing some of 
this stored equipment. 

What are your examples of those reflected savings ? 

Mr. Suarp. I don’t think I have the exact figures—— 

Mr. Scrtvner. Furnish them for the record. 

Mr. Suarp (continuing). As to how much stored machinery we have 
been able to use rather than purchasing new machinery in the little 
over a year since I have been here. However, I can furnish you with 
those figures. They are very substantial. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

During the past year, approximately 11,300 pieces of idle equipment with an 
acquisition cost of $102 million, were allocated to active Air Force production. 
Of this amount, approximately 6,800 items, with an acquisition cost in excess 
of $61 million, were taken from storage. The remainder was equipment which 
had become idle in contractors’ plants and, due to the industrial readiness ap- 
proach, was shipped to active production facilities instead of to storage. 

It should be noted that the $102 million acquisition cost is not a true measure 
of the savings achieved, inasmuch as the price of similar machinery today would 
be far higher, due to the generally higher cost of labor and materials. It would 
probably be more accurate to estimate the savings in excess of $150 million. 


HONEYCOMB CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner: On page 10 you refer to the favorable weight. to 
strength ratio by using honeycomb construction. That is nothing 
new, is it? I have heard about that for quite some time. 

Mr. Suarpr. I don’t know how old the honeycomb construction is. 

General Davis. We have been employing certain forms, as you 
know, of honeycomb skin construction for some time. The Matador 
missile has it and there are certain applications in the B-58. It is the 
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wider use of it in more complex forms and under different loading 
conditions that requires much more advanced techniques than we have 
in the past been able to develop, both manufacturing techniques and 
the individual machine processes that go into fabricating the skin 
itself. 

For example, compound curvatures have posed a development prob- 
lem. We are breaking through on this all the time, and we require 
new manufacturing techniques and skills and machine tools. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Mr. Scrivner. Are you modernizing these machine tools? What 
are you doing with the older tools? 

Mr. Suarp. If the older tools no longer can be used we sell them as 
surplus. Otherwise we leave them in place as reserve in case of speedup 
or put them in storage for future use. They would not go into a 
mobilization reserve storage. They would go into a current storage 
so they could be used in current production on some other project. 


REFLECTING SAVINGS IN BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Scrivner. Your statement, and I want to commend you and 
the Air Force which has worked with you to bring about many of the 
purported savings, refers again to savings on page 13. I think you 
can understand why some of us on this side of the table would show 
some sense of dissatisfaction in that many of these purported savings 
are not reflected in a rather sharply reduced Air Force budget. 

Mr. Suarp. The answer to that is that the cost of building new 
weapons systems for the Air Force has increased so enormously that 
had we not been able to make these savings we would not have been 
able to build and support a modern Air Force without greatly increas- 
ing the amount of our current budget estimates, 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the substance of your statement is 
that if it had not been for the savings which you have been able to 
make the Air Force request for funds would be considerably larger? 

Mr. Swarr. Yes, sir. 


ENGINE OVERHAUL 


Mr. Scrivner. I notice on page 14 another practice you have been 
undertaking which this committee thought would be a good thing to 
do, and that is to have your prime engine manufacturers do some of 
the overhaul so they could see what the defects were in their own 
equipment. How is that working out? I have forgotten when the 
committee first suggested that. 

Mr. Suarp. I didn’t know the committee had suggested it—— 

Mr. Scrivner. I wouldn’t expect you to because you have been here 
only a year. If you were to go back and read all the hearings the 
Air Force has had before this committee you will consume a lot of time 
of course. 

Mr. Snarp. If the committee did suggest that I can certainly say 
it is a splendid suggestion because we have been able to improve the 
operation and also the time between overhauls on the engine enor- 
mously. We attribute a great deal of success of this program to the 
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very fact that the manufacturer can find the defects early in the game 
and correct them. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what we thought. If the manufacturer 
himself did some of this overhaul it would be very helpful. Of course 
the manufacturer will be proud of his product. I have read the ads 
in some of the aviation weeklies and they rate the stuff high, but when 
we got out in the field we saw a lot of things happening that indicated 
perhaps the equipment was not measuring up to the advertised vir- 
tues. 

The thought was that if they would do the overhauling themselves, 
they would start looking at them and seeing where the weak points 
in the manufactured product is, see the defect right there themselves 
instead of taking some depot maintenance man’s word for it. They 
have the pieces laid out there in front of them and can see where the 
defects are. 

I thought it would help them develop their own product and give us 
a much better product. Certainly in view of the situation we face in 
these overhaul jobs, the much longer life between overhauls, Uncle 
Sam saved a lot of money. 

Mr. Suarp. It was a splendid suggestion as proved out in practice. 
We have had some remarkable progress on the J-47 engine. The 
original estimate was 100 hours between overhauls, and probably 
larger. Due to the fact that General Electric was overhauling the 
J-47 engine, plus our adaptation of actuarial techniques to prediction 
of engine life expectancy, this estimate has been increased now to a 
maximum of 1,700 hours between overhauls. 


INVENTORY STOCK LEVELS 


Mr. Scrtvner. Let me commend you on this statement: On page 17 
you have made a statement that the committee had been critical of 
with regard to the Air Force, Navy, and Army, for the holding of 
stocks all the way from the base level up to a depot level in excess of 
requirements. 

You state here that unproductive workloads generated by holding 
stocks in excess of local requirements have been largely eliminated. 

I don’t suppose you can ever completely eliminate it. 

Mr. Suarp. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. But if you have done it to a large degree the Air 
Force is to be commended. Perhaps we will find some places that will 
be subject to criticism again. We have visited these air depots and 
seen some items which have been carried a long time. Our own experi- 
ence indicated to us that there would be no use for many of those, but 
still they were there. There was apparently no method for getting 
them out of the way. 

I would assume from what you say the supply improvement pro- 
gram is tending toward elimination of those situations? 

Mr. Suarp. It is aimed at that and it is making substantial progress 
in that direction. 


FLYING OF AIRCRAFT PARTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Talking about base supply, now that I have patted 
you on the back, we will go to the other extreme. 

I visited a base on one occasion and some of the personnel there were 
rather proud of what they had done in the way of getting the number 
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of planes out of commission cut down for various reasons—lack of 
parts,andsoon. I was ina position where I could not help overhear- 
ing it. My ears being rather large I heard a great deal of it. 

They were just rehashing what they had done that day, and I was 
amazed, knowing about the small cost involved, to figure this out: 

If I added up the phone calls made from place to place, the flying 
in of the part in conformance with an urgent request, it made my 
blood run cold to realize how much that cost. It did get the airplane 
off the ground that afternoon instead of perhaps the next day if you 
had depended on shipping it in by commercial air express, and I 
didn’t make any further inquiry because I didn’t care to indicate I 
had even heard the conversation. 

However, it did make me wonder as to how far you are going in 
some of these things to stress the good record of a base that keeps its 
airplanes flying and not have a report showing “out of commission.” 
How far are you going in urging some of these steps to get that part 
there in a hurry? 

General Dav. Sir, that is one of our most difficult problems, decid- 
ing what is the proper base stockage. In our so-eatled low-cost items, 
or category 3, we give each base a stockage objective of 105 days, 
which seems like a lot of stock, but money-wise it doesn’t mean much. 

Therefore we cut out the administrative problems of requisitioning 
too often, and at the same time give the base ample support in those 
chief categories. 

As we progress up the line to our more ney ones we try to hold 
that stockage to a minimum and try to insure them prompt resupply 
when it is necessary. 

You run into conditions where someone will make telephone calls 
and things like that. Probably that is a good investment if that 
took an airplane and put it back into commission. 

On the other hand we are trying desperately worldwide to get a 
rapid supply communications net in which this is just a matter of 
routine. 

Mr. Scrivner. But sometimes the cost of that rapid flying in of a 
comparatively inexpensive part runs into a considerable number of 
dollars, and when you compare that perhaps to the time saved it is 
not. warranted. That is what I was trying to get at. 

I think your idea of having a larger supply of the less costly items is 
commonsense. If it is something that costs only a few dollars it is 
wasteful to make $25, $50, or $100 worth of phone calls and then make 
a trip to fly it in. It might cost upward of $500 or more to just fly 
it in. 

That is not good business practice even though it might delay the 
flying of that plane 1 day. In time of war, forget it; but now that just 
is not. good business practice. This might have been an isolated in- 
stance, but I have an idea it was not isolated. 

General Dav. I hope it is isolated because the system is such that 
the rapid communication is there when they need it. Of course, the 
number of instances they need it should be at a minimum, 

Mr. Scrivner. The impression I seemed to get was that the Air 
Force has been so adamant on these reports of out-of-commission 

lanes that perhaps that has been overemphasized, and rather than 
aving a small adverse report on perhaps one more plane out of com- 
mission than they had the day before or something this caused them to 
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really go a little too far the other way. You have to hit a balance 
some place. 

General Dav. We recognize that. For instance, on the B—52 our 
objective is a zero AOCP rating. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be the perfect situation. 

General Dav. On the rest of them we recognize there should be a 
reasonable economic range, say 5 percent or less, which would be per- 
fectly proper for the majority of the aircraft in the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. This was not a B-52. 


COST OF TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Mr. Manon. I have been interested in this interrogation by Mr. 
Scrivner. 

I had occasion a number of years ago to look through the bills and 
expenditures ata base. When I came to the telephone account I almost 
fell out of my chair. It seems to me it was about $30,000 for 1 month. 
I thought it was fantastic. 

I believe that greater caution in the use of long-distance telephoning 
would save a lot of money. Many of these conversations are perhaps 
unnecessarily long and perhaps there is not the “riding herd” on this 
sort of operation that there should be on the part of the Air Force. 

Another thing that has impressed me is this business of flying parts 
around in emergencies. If there is a real emergency that is one thing. 
If it is not an emergency that is another thing. 

I believe in this Air Force budget there is something in the area 
of $600 million for fuel. 

We cannot just cut an appropriation and thereby save money on 
fuel and telephone calls. The way to lick this problem, and I believe 
save hundreds of thousands of dollars, and perhaps millions in fuel, 
and perhaps hundreds of thousands of dollars in telephone calls, is 
to do it administratively. It is a management problem. 

Would you know, General Bogart, approximately what the long- 
distance telephone expense is? 

General Bogart. Not offhand. 

Mr. Manon. Have you any figures that are easily accessible? 

General Boaart. I think I can get this. 

Mr. Manon. We discussed this in previous years. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; we have. 


ENCOURAGING OF BETTER MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Manon. The only way we can save thousands of dollars is by 
saving dollars, and the only way we can save millions and millions is 
by saving thousands of dollars. 

It seems to me this is one area where good management would be 
most productive. 

Mr. Waurirren. I would like to agree with the chairman in that 
statement so far as the need to look into it is concerned. 

I would feel, too, that to help with that administrative problem, 
to have some reduction in the funds available for it is about the best 
way to bring about the change in administrative regulations. In a 
big organization like this you yield in the same way a man does with 
his family expenses. As money gets short you pay more attention 
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to things that formerly had gone through. Some attention to the 
appropriation for this item would be conducive to bringing about 

e thing you mention. 

Mr. Manon. There is some merit in what my colleague has said, 
but there is not the same merit in it, perhaps, as there would be if the 
Air Force was running a private business more or less for profit and 
they shared in the actual profits that were made as is done in private 
business. 

The trouble too often is when we reduce defense budgets you cut out 
airplanes, ships, and perhaps reduce personnel, but you do not neces- 
sarily get better management. Do you see what I mean, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Mr. Suarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What we need is better management, getting more for 
our dollar. If you just cut out a few big items and continue the 
same wasteful procedures of handling telephone calls and airliftin 
of certain equipment which does not necessarily need to be airlifted, 
you are not getting anywhere. 

I think by making some reductions we could encourage this, but 
too often we don’t encourage you to do the fine, delicate job of running 
every operation with the maximum of efficiency. 

I would like to have in the record at this point any comment or 
any elaboration as to what you have done and are doing, and if you 
can do it without too many man-hours I wish you would supply some 
information as to the cost. 


TELEPHONE COSTS AT DEPOTS 


I would like to know what the telephone bill was at Tinker Air 
Force Base last month, or for some month where you have it. 

I would like to know the bill at Kelly Air Force Base and the long- 
distance telephone bill at some of the other bases. If you can get it 
easily for all the depots I think that would be worthwhile. 

I think you will find the figure would be quite considerable. 

(Nore.—See p. 137.) 

General Bocart. It certainly will, especially if the depot system is 
geared to that type of operation. 

I want to make one point here. There is a big difference between 
the administrative telephone bill and our complete communications 
net. 

You see, we have the leased lines in here, and that sort of thing, 
and I want to be sure you want the whole thing. 

Mr. Manon. You are being very honest with us. Give us the truest 
picture you can within reasonable limits. 

General Bogart. I will get you the best break I can on it, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We cannot put on another hat as the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff do. We cannot put on another hat and try to run the Air Force. 
We couldn’t do it properly if we did. 

However, you people who have been in the business a long time 
are the people who can do it and will do it. We want to give you 
every encouragement. 

General Dav. I wanted to elaborate a little on what General Bogart 
referred to here. 
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I think the reductions in materiel costs are largely due to a more 
responsive system, and that means traffic 

Mr. Manon. We are not against any good, valuable, and effective 
procedure. There are many areas for improving your system with- 
out injuring it. 

General Dav. I didn’t want confusion between the rapid communi- 
cations system necessary for modern Air Force supply and what we 
normally think of as administrative telephone calls. There are two 
different things. They are both communication. 

Our transceiver net, the rapid teletype transmission of demand, 
really is economical. It reflects in the materiel cost and it creates a 
better supply system. 

Without it I don’t think we could make the improvements which 
are a matter of record. 

Mr. Manon. When this record comes to you give us some informa- 
tion on it. 

Mr. Garwock. We will do what we can on this matter. 

Mr. Manon. Congress is perfectly willing to cut telephone expense, 
and the public will applaud if it is reasonably done. 

The areas of reduction are many in areas of small items. Generally 
the people want the same number of airplanes and perhaps the same 
number of missiles, so I am making a plea for continued improvement 
in operation. 

I know there has been improvement in management. Let us put 
on the pressure and get more. 

f you were in business you would try to sell for a profit, which 
would be reflected in the salaries of the officers and workers, and in 
dividends to the stockholders ; that is one thing. 


However, you don’t have that kind of incentive in this thing. You 
have to generate it otherwise. 


AIRCRAFT OUT OF COMMISSION FOR PARTS 


Mr. Swarr. As to aircraft out of commission for parts and how 
that affects the procurement side of the picture: 

In addition to procuring airplanes to satisfy unit equipment authori- 
zations, test and anticipated attrition losses, we also procure an addi- 
tional 10 percent of the total U. E., or unit equipment, for what we 
term “command support.” This 10 percent is provided to enable the 
number of aircraft with units to be maintained at the authorized level 
due to aircraft being out of commission for overhaul or for parts or 
for something else all of the time, so we have to add 10 percent to the 
number 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought General Dau said 5 percent. 

General Dav. I was referring to a reasonable aircraft-out-of-com- 
mission-for-parts rate. 

Mr. Scrivner. If 5 percent is reasonable I would say 10 percent com- 
mand support would be unreasonable. 

Mr. SHarp. Command support also provides for depot-level mainte- 
nance and overhaul of the airplane to enable the number of aircraft 
with units to be maintained at the authorized level. 

If we don’t keep our AOCP rate down to a reasonable point to 
something like 5 percent, total command support might have to go 
up from the 10 percent to 12 or 15 percent. 
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When you think of the cost of airplanes this is a very important 
factor, so if we can lower the AOCP rate and hold it down around 5 

reent we can get along with 10 percent command. support includ- 
ing the number of airplanes that are in depot overhaul and in modifi- 
cation, so it will materially reduce the number of airplanes we have to 
procure. 

It is not just keeping the airplanes in the air. The record of keep- 
ing the AOCP rate down is a major factor in deciding how many air- 
planes we have to have to suppport the wing. It has a secondary value 
that is tremendous when you think of these fighter planes costing be- 
tween $1 million and $2 million apiece and bombers costing $6 million 
to $8 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have thought of that many times. When you 
stop to figure the cost of the planes that are on the base and the com- 
paratively small number of hours they are in the air, in other words, 
the idle time, that so far outweighs the using time that just the inter- 
est on that investment is terrific. 

Mr. Suarp. It is a terrible problem. 

General CaLtianan. I would like to clarify one point, and that is 
that the 10 percent command support aircraft are, as Mr. Sharp indi- 
cated, directed at meeting this requirement for depot overhaul and 
modification. As he stated, the 10 percent is in addition to the unit 
equipment which is set out for the various types of wings. 


CAREER OF SUPPLY OFFICERS 


Mr. Scrivner. We understand that. It is just as well that it is 
put in the record for others to read. 

If you gentlemen in the Air Force will pardon a reference to a sister 
service, namely the Navy, and as far as I am concerned they are all 

art of our defense system, even though there might be some rivalry, 
if I found something that was good in another service I would not be 
afraid to take it on because it was the program of some other service. 

What I was referring to is the fact that in the Navy they stress 
more a career in supply than we do in the Air Force. 

You have a great many young officers who for some reason or other 
might at one time have thought they would be able to fly but now for 
some reason or other cannot. They are not in flying status but they 
are as devoted as any pilot ever was, and if you will talk to them they 
will tell you that without the men in charge of supplies, having them 
there and available, the pilot could not fly, anyway. Therefore in 
many ways they feel, and quite properly, that they are just as impor- 
tant in their activity as a pilot is in the plane, but they don’t have the 
opportunities for assignment and promotion and many other things 
that the flying men have. 

In many instances this happens, and you can go back and perhaps 
find records—where for some reason or other you need a supply 
officer on a certain base. You have somebody that has been trained in 
that. That is his life, and they can get just as enthusiastic about sup- 
plies as anybody ever did about flying a B-52 or B-58 or anything 
else. They will do a good job. 

Suddenly the base accountable officer gets an assignment from a 
flying officer who has not had a great deal of experience in supply 
and doesn’t like it at all. He is a flying man and that is what he 
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wants todo. When you tie him down behind a desk in a base supply 
office he is just as unhappy as can be, so he lets the supply officer do 
the job, anyway. 

As a matter of bettering the supply system why couldn’t there be 
developed something simi i to the Bureau of Supply in the Navy 
where a man can move right on up, and if he makes good he can keep 
a ht on going? 

think you would be able to develop many fine men. You get a lot 

ungsters from the Air Force ROTC programs. They cannot 

all Ibe flyers. You have a lot of administration that has to be done, 

and most of the flyers I have talked to are not very happy in 
administration. 

If you have somebody that is happy in administration, is devoted 
to it, and wants to do a good job, why can’t you develop something like 
that to give them added i incentive ? 

Mr. oa This is a-very pertinent suggestion, Mr. Scrivner. It 
just happens that I was very interested in this same angle. I hada 
survey made to find out what the continuity of officer personnel was 
in the Air Materiel Command, which is the principal supply system in 
the Air Force. 

I had a survey made recently of the officers in the Zone of the Inte- 
rior who had had logistical experience before. I find the figures 
here that I obtained in January of this year which show the generals 
in the supply system, those who manage the whole system. ‘I'wenty- 
one percent of these generals had had 5 to 10 years experience in the 
logistic system. Forty-six percent had had over 10 years experience 
in the logistic system. 

This means that over three-quarters of the generals—— 

Mr. Scrivner. I was thinking more of the first lieutenants and 
captains. 

Mr. Suarp. I have the information going down through colonels. 
It is too much of a task to look through all the personnel records. 

Mr. Scrivner. You see what I am talking about ? 

Mr. Swarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have more figures there ? 

Mr. Suarp. In the area of colonels, 49 percent, or almost half of 
the colonels, have had 5 to 10 years experience in the supply system, 
81 percent have had experience of over 10 years. I have not gone 
below the colonels’ level. 

Mr. Scrivner. Supply officers are usually not that high up in rank. 

Mr. Suarp. It was encouraging to me we have that much continuity 
in management. That same question came up in my mind and it is 
a very pertinent question. 

General Dav. On the other hand, we do have a career monitoring 
system in the Air Force where there is a ladder of progression in 
the various career fields, including supply and 


COSTS OF COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 


Mr. Manon. In presenting the information to us in regard to the 
costs of communications services, I wish you would take note of the 
following: 

Under Operation and Maintenance the actual obligations in 1956 
were $83 million-plus, in 1957 estimated they are $91 million-plus, 
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in 1958 estimated they are $106 million-plus. Those are rather large 
figures. 
"Relate those to the information which you will supply. 

Of course later on you will give us a lot of detail on this item, 
but we do not want to go into it at the moment. 

General Bogarr. Very well. I believe this reflects our leased-line 
increases. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Air Force communications requirements in the Operation and Maintenance 
appropriation are broken down into the following general categories: 














Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 

Tolls (excluding Headquarters U. 8. Air Force) _- ..----| $11,677,300 | $12, 932, 400 $13, 328, 900 

Wee OIG RUG o 4 oon oils RA dein ~ dco eneebsbint shdstanles 1, 622, 800 1, 757, 900 1, 972, 400 

Defense telephone system (includes ee aad 1, 114, 000 1, 195, 000 1, 195, 000 

Local switchboard and equipment rental__............-.-.---- 7, 948, 300 10, 546, 100 10, 997, 400 
Leased U, 8, Air Force networks, egetents, leased c ircuits, and 

Oe OI i iene vss inti ob ine aati akan edebens 55, 461, 000 59, 227, 000 73, 100, 100 

Ess kd 563445 Cuiedlo bedna top daddedcthdenssbcesdeakcche times 7, 384, 100 7, 932, 300 &, 238, 400 

Oh EELS halo dada piber tian enlenientppenccpenidiadbbhs 86, 207, 500 93, 590, 700 108, 892, 200 





Included in the figure of “Tolls” are charges for Ground Observer Corps air- 
craft flash messages in the following amounts: 


aeen) oat BeOe. iota 26 tee Tt a tye it poli $3, 815, 000 
mcen Gear! Routes ee eh Oe ee ee ee i 4, 071, 900 
wiecek welt 8006221 So iiss eo a ee ering 2) 4, 071, 900 


The Defense telephone system category covers the Air Force share of the De- 
partment of Defense telephone system for Headquarters, USAF activities in the 
Washington area. Included in the total amount shown above for this category 
are toll charges in the following amounts: 


ween! weer: 100G@iii sll ed woissinsesth mt eset B6  e tis $246, 600 
peeve) | pean; 206Tadics nei Dailesss cedlidaile sosbilt Se aoe st 258, 300 
Us sR II cocci tirihictenhenctieninencamenconinasashieinitataemininaetinlditctiginatiihicemninliatdectinininas ME 256, 000 


The major increases in communications costs for fiscal year 1958 is in the broad 
category of “Leased USAF Networks, Systems, Leased Circuits, and Associated 
Equipment” and accounts for $13,873,000 of the total increase in communications 
expense in fiscal year 1958. This category includes communications associated 
with Air Force networks, systems, and leased circuits related to air defense pro- 
grams, logistical and strategic missions Air-Force-wide. A list of these and 
associated dollar costs follows 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 











1956 1957 1958 

BAGH qomimnientiens oss i siiu coc e seo dskn i Ueki 0 $2, 698, 000 $10, 558, 000 
NE SAU ti ed dle Oe heen smacndébadiibknanel $14, 948, 800 16, 940, 300 19, 137, 000 
AMC transceiver network..............-..---.-..-2-2..---... 322, 100 844, 000 1, 197, 000 
Se NOD III © id be tnd Shee Abeaisned en 26k donqadesddvitonedée 1, 989, 000 3, 011, 100 3, 011, 100 
SAC communications network.........................--..... 3, 569, 200 4, 931, 000 7, 476, 000 
U. 8. Air Force Weather & Flight Service .___...........--_._. 4, 921, 600 6, 300, 600 8, 284, 060 
U. 8. Air Force Communications Network.................... 12, 072, 700 8, 115, 400 8, 021, 500 
U.S. Air Force Security Service.....................-.2-....- 1, 176, 700 1, 196, 000 1, 725, 000 
Military communications, Spain..................-.-..------- 10, 021, 000 6, 620. 000 2, 350, 000 
Other leased communications........................--.----.- 7, 439, 900 8, 570, 600 11, 340, 500 
SAGE 


Communications services and facilities for the Semi-Automatic Ground En- 
vironment System (SAGE) are being procured in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Public Law 968, 84th Congress, 2d Session. This estimate will provide 
for the lease of internal and external circuits and facilities required at 9 centers 
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during fiscal year 1958. This estimate considers the phasing of requirements 
coincident with the programed schedule for testing of computers and related 
elements of the system prior to operation date of each SAGE location. The 
increase in fiscal year 1958 of $7,860,000 over fiscal year 1957 requirement of 
$2,698,000 provides for a full year’s cost of communication facilities installed 
during fiscal year 1957 for 4 centers and for new communication facilities to 
be phased in during fiscal year 1958 for 5 centers. 


Manual AC & W system 


This system encompasses circuits and facilities required for the performance 
of Air Defense under manual concepts, pending conversion to SAGE operations. 
The system provides for circuits and facilities which serve the heavy radar 
sites, augmentation radars, and the gap filler sites. Under current plans the 
manual AC & W system will be integrated into the Semi-Automatic Ground 
Environment program through a period extending into 1962. 

A continued rise in cost for the manual aircraft control and warning system 
is to support additional radars being phased into operation prior to integration 
into the SAGE program. This is in consonance with the need for maintaining 
a high state of readiness with manual capability prior to operation of a cen- 
tralized data processing and weapon control which will be realized through 
SAGPR. 


AMC transceiver network 


This network has been installed to provide an efficient method of transmitting 
data in puncheard form between all depots and air materiel areas and ports of 
embarkation through a central switching and relay station at Tulsa, Okla. 
The network consists of data transceivers for transmitting and receiving punch- 
ecard data and leased or purchased transmission devices—telephone lines, tele- 
type circuits and radio circuits. Leased telephone lines are used 24 hours a day 
exclusively for this network. Six overseas depots are using radio facilities to 
communicate logistics information to gateway relay stations at Andrews AFB, 
Washington, D. C. and McClellan Air Force Base, Calif., for entry into the 
AMO logistics network. Puncheard traffic for this part of the network approxi- 
mates 2 million cards per month consisting of requisitions, stock status, catalog 
changes, etc, The logistics network has considerably reduced the transmission 
time of requisitions by providing a direct contact between requisitioning agencies 
and the depots in lieu of the many manual administrative handling points pre- 
viously required for transmission of requisition forms. Requisitions that pre- 
viously required up to 36 days for transmission handling time are now being 
received in a matter of minutes which has resulted in a substantial reduction 
in pipeline time. 

In addition to the logistics function, the transceiver system has been applied to 
administration functions at other Air Force major air commands. The admin- 
istrative part of the network connects subcommands to major air commands and 
major air commands to Headquarters USAF. It utilizes, at no additional cost, 
existing leased telephone circuits on a night shift basis which have been leased 
for voice traffic during normal duty hours. All major air commands are included 
and the service is gradually being extended to subcommand level. 


Ground Observer Corps program 


This program provides for telephone rentals and leased communications cir- 
cuits which serve the observation posts and filter centers operating as a part 
of the Air Defense program. 


SAO communications network 

This network meets special requirements associated with the Readiness Mis- 
sion assigned to the Commander of Strategic Air Command by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. Included are circuits which satisfy the worldwide communications 
requirements through use of telephone, telephoto, teletype, and graphics equip- 
ment. The program increase in fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 1957 of $2.5 
million is necessary to provide improved and expanded communications to meet 
the Strategic Air Command’s operational requirements and fiscal year 1958 
reflects a full year’s cost for communications already in place. 


USAF weather and flight service 


The Air Force Weather Teletype Network, Weather Facsimile Map Service net- 
work, and the Air Force Flight Service System are Air Force-wide network 
systems which serve all military aircraft operations. These networks and sys- 
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tems support the dispatch and flight safety of strategic and tactical aircraft 
as well as other military aircraft which require weather and flight monitoring 
service. The program reason for the increase from approximately $5 million in 
fiscal: year 1956 to the fiscal year 1958 estimate of $8.3 million is the activation 
of new Air Force installations to support the Air Force program. 


USAF communications network 


This network handles operational message traffic as well as logistical and sta- 
tistical traffic. This network is essential for handling messages which are re- 
quired for the control of units wherever deployed. The reduction in fiscal year 
1956 program of $12 million to $8 million in fiscal year 1958 is due to a one- 
time installation charge of $5 million for automatic teletypewriter switching cen- 
ters within the Zone of Interior. 


USAF security services network 


This network provides for the handling of classified intelligence data. The 
system serves the Air Force as a whole and is fully coordinated with other mili- 
tary departments and the National Security Agency. 

Military communications to Spain 

In fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 $10 million and $6 million, respectively, 
were obligated for the purpose of completing installation of communications 
facilities in Spain under the CINE (Spanish Telephone Co.) contractual ar- 
rangement. In fiscal year 1958 the estimate of $2.4 million will provide for serv- 
ices which will be provided under leased arrangements. This estimate includes 
the credit which will be applied to our communications service requirements as 
a result of the initial financing of construction by the Air Force. 

Information relative to the monthly telephone bills at selected installations is 
not maintained at Headquarters USAF; therefore, it was necessary to contact 
AMC Headquarters to obtain information on this subject for several depots as 
requested. In addition to data covering AMC depots, we obtained similar in- 
formation covering Bolling Air Force Base and Andrews Air Force Base since 
they are located in the Washington area and it did not require a long distance 
toll charge to obtain the desired information. The following tabulation reflects 
a breakout of the latest available monthly telephone biils indicating the amount 
applicable to equipment rental (including local installation charges, switchboard 
and teiephone instrument rentais) and telephone tolls (including charges for 
off-base local calls). 


Monthly telephone bill at selected installations 


| Equipment Tolls | Total 
rentals } monthly bill 
| 


Kelly Air Force Base ! $4, 400 $21, 500 $25, 900 
Tinker Air Force Base 26, 3 19, 100 
Sheloy Air Force Base ‘ 2, 800 
Memphis Air Force Base... -.-...........--.- ot 3, 6, 600 
foes Ae Weed Te... 0) 4563. 2 se. se ese 3, 100 
Andrews Air Force Base ! j 13, 76 





1 All equipment at Andrews Air Force Base is Government owned and the majority of equipment at 
y Air Force Base is also Government owned. 


Communications economy has been a matter of continuing emphasis through- 
out all echelons of the Air Force. In January 1957 a new Air Force Regulation 
11-12 was published making each commander responsible for the establishment 
of standing procedures within his headquarters and his command to provide 
for a continuing review and enforcement of continuous economy in the use of 
telecommunications, The new regulation is more stringent than an earlier 
regulation it replaces and therefore reflects increased emphasis on communica- 
tions economy. In addition, the subject of communications economy is a part 
of the individual unit and Air Force wide inspection system. The Office or the 
Inspector General, Headquarters, United States Air Force, publishes monthly a 
brief of items selected as being of particular interest to commanders, inspectors, 
and the Inspector General, This publication is disseminated Air Force wide 
and provides a medium for cross action by the individual commanders and the 
inspectors in the conduct of periodic inspections of each Air Force organization. 
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The following extract from “The Inspectors General Brief” is a recent example 
of emphasis being given to communications economy in the Air Force inspection 
system : 


* * * * * * * 
TIG BRIEF DATED FEBRUARY 6, 1957 


During the past several years the communications workload and volume in the 
United States Air Force has almost doubled. ‘This increase points up the need 
for considerable improvement in management of our communications facilities 
and procedures. As a major step in this direction a new AFR 11-12, Communi- 
eations Economy, dated January 25, 1957, will be distributed Air Force wide 
in the near future. The new AFR requires that releasing authorities maintain 
effective control over both type and volume of messages originated within the 
local command, It further emphasizes and reiterates the following Air Force 
communications policies and practices: 

(a) Message preparation instructions in AFM 11-4 will be enforced by both 
administrative and communications personnel ; 

(b) Only brief, concise messages assigned the lowest possible precedence will 
be sent; 

(c) Number of addresses to receive multiple address and book messages will 
be held to an absolute minimum ; 

(d) Ordinary mail, airmail, and courier service will be used to the greatest 
extent possible, especially for messages to “information” addresses : 

(e) Security classification will be assigned in strict accord with AFR 205-1 
and consistent with message content. 

(f) Long-distance telephone calls may be used only when matter concerned is 
of sufficient urgency to warrant this method, calls will be brief and subject 
matter organized before placing the call. 

(g) Use of special communication services will be held to a minimum, con- 
sistent with the mission of the command. 

New AFR 11-12 now requires a review and analysis of all electrically trans- 
mitted messages at least once every 3 months in each originating organization. 
Deficiencies uncovered during such checks will require prompt corrective action. 
Also, recurring reports transmitted electrically will be reviewed semiannually 
to determine whether or not a more economical method can be used. Full com- 
pliance with the new communications economy AFR should and will save AF 
dollars and enhance efficiency of the overall USAF communications service. 

* * * * * - + 


Communications economy has been a special subject for inspectors since 1953 
and the necessity for tight control has been stressed in eight issues of the TIG 
brief during the past 2 years. 


LETTER CONTRACTS 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 27 you bring in a new pan ase, at least new 


to me, “stale letter contracts.” What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Suarp. Stale letter contracts that have been on our books for 
over 6 months. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is a letter contract? Is it a letter of intent? 

Mr. Suarp. Yes, sir. For instance, in the ballistic-missile system 
and ballistic-missile development we don’t know exactly what the 
work is going to be inasmuch as it is so new. It takes quite a while 
to write out a statement of the exact work involved, so we give the 
contractor a letter of intent so he can get started. 

Then we start working out the details into a definitive contract. 

We don’t like those kinds of contracts because if they get too far 
down the line before they are definitized the contractor has too much 
advantage. We try to make a special effort to work out a definitized 
type contract as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection was that this committee looked with 
some disfavor upon the letter of intent situation. Now they are letter 
contracts. You changed the name but not the animal. 
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Mr. Sarr. We look with disfavor on them and we are trying to 
reduce the number of them as rapidly as possible. 


HIGHER COST PER PLANE 


Mr. Scrivner. In response to part of the questioning this morning 
which Mr. Whitten referred to planes from the same contractor cost- 
ing $150,000 more. We have gone into that in times past because in 
going into it we found out that where a second plant was opened part 
of the cost of the plane was amortization of the plant. Coming into 
the second source it was actually a new plant. 

Some place along the line I would like somebody to give a rather 
complete explanation of that situation. 

Mr. Wur1Ten. I beg to differ with you as to the particular instance 
I mentioned. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let them tell us why they cost $150,000 more. 

Mr. Wuirren. In the request 2 years ago there was a request for 
$150,000 more per plane, for the same plane. 

At that time a request was made to bring in the file and see what 
effort was made to get the same plane at the same price. 

The service said you had to go to Wright Field for the information. 

After about 2 weeks of delay the service came in and said that they 
were in error, that they had not yet had it up with the aircraft com- 
pany, and that this was an estimate as to what you expected it would 
cost in addition. 

Those are the facts as I recall them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those prices were estimates ? 

Mr. GarLock. Estimates and not negotiated prices at all. 

Mr. Manon. I suggest that the Defense Department insert at this 

int a statement of their position and let it go at that. 

Mr. Wuirren. Those are the facts as I recall them. 

The point I made is that certainly the contractor would be smart 
enough to ask for that additional money. 

Mr. Garvock., He doesn’t see the estimate. 

Mr. Wuirten. I want to keep the record straight as to the point I 
was making with regard to that item. 

(A classified statement was furnished the committee. ) 

Mr. Wuirren. General Bogart, who will be your next witness? 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, our next witness is General Dau, 
who has a prepared presentation on the Air Force supply system. 

Mr. Wurrten. General Dau, we will be glad to have your statement. 


STATEMENT OF THE Director or Suppiy, Arr Marerten ComManp 


General Dav. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, last 
year in my presentation before this committee, I gave a brief deserip- 
tion of what the term “supply” means in the Air Force and explained 
where supply support fits into the overall Air Force readiness picture 
in light of events of the time. 

This year, I would like to discuss the character of our supply support 
job, some of our management efforts utilized to accomplish this task, 
and some of the trends resulting from these efforts. Speed, accuracy, 
and effectiveness are necessary to provide worldwide support in keep- 
ing with the tempo of our age. The complexity and;seope of the Air 
Force supply system is directly related to the complexity of the mod- 
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ern air arm, and the scope and timing of current war plans. The 
supply problem is one of assuring increasing effectiveness and achiev- 
ing economy at the same time. Obviously, if we are able to reduce 
relatively the cost of the logistics system, it will permit greater alloca- 
tion of resources to strategic or tactical systems within any given 
economic limitation. 

Again this year, I am not attempting to justify any particular dollar 
requirement, but my goal is to assist you in your review of this year’s 
budget estimate. 

Some of the management developments that I discussed last year 
have been completed and are showing results—others are continuing 
and I shall refer to the more important ones. We feel that during 
the past year we have made considerable progress; we believe succeed- 
ing years will call for continued effort and ingenuity. We have bor- 
rowed from industry and other agencies wherever appropriate, but 
there seem to be few established precedents to guide us in solving many 
of our problems. The unprecedented nature of the supply manage- 
ment job and the pioneering that must be done in order to accomplish 
it are not generally well known. Particularly since 1950 the so- 
called peacetime Air Force has been charged with building and main- 
taining a tremendous and complex military structure on an imme- 
diate war footing. Never before has the Regular Establishment been 
called upon to manage such an enormous inventory with such pre- 
cision, on what appears to be an indefinitely prolonged basis. 


EFFECTS OF CHANGING WAR CONCEPTS 


Today, when there are potential hostilities in several parts of the 
world, we cannot afford to build expensive stockpiles at each possible 
location nor tolerate long supply lines, in terms of time. We must 
strive for every possible reduction in supply pipelines and stock levels. 
The theory of an abundance of supplies stockpiled on all fronts 
(while never desirable) is no longer tolerable. In this connection you 
may recall my previous discussion of our Hi-Valu philosophy before 
this committee. Since we recognize that approximately 20 percent of 
the items shipped represent about 80 percent of the Air Force materiel 
dollars, our objective has been to reduce the supply pipeline as well 
as the stockpiles of those more expensive items, thus obtaining economy 
with available management talent. 

Since many of our combat units are overseas or widely deployed, 
an important factor used to obtain the objective of reducing pipelines 
and stock levels is that of airlift. The use of surface shipping is slow 
during time of peace, and even slower and much more problematical 
during war. Airlift provides both better utilization of available re- 
sources and a more combat-ready force. We have instituted airlift 
pipelines for peacetime operation as a necessity for combat readiness. 
We are irrevocably committed by our procurements of recent years 
to the continuation of this lift. In fact, the need for today’s fast lo- 
gistics reaction makes airlift a military necessity. 

A continuing question is the extent of defense suport that we should 
procure. For each new weapon (and all new weapons undergo rapid 
technological improvement) we must devise logistics support plans 
that will insure the required degree of support, yet will involve the 
minimum materiel investment. Support concepts are tailored to each 
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weapon, but invariably they include the utmost in rapid resupply 
channels. Ballistic weapons and pilotless aircraft provide good ex- 
amples of change. Technological advancement in these areas is rapid; 
required timeliness of support is often extreme; and we realize that 
we must be very careful of the logistic support procured because the 
items bought today may soon be superseded. 

Recognizing this background of change in support concepts to meet 
ehanges in operational concepts as well as the urgent goal of con- 
serving manpower and dollars, we have no one simple method to 
describe our management efforts. Many aspects that can be described 
in detail may fail to show total context. I hope to give you a fair 
overall picture with the aid of this chart. The trend lines illustrate 
the results of our efforts as well as the situations with which we must 
cope. The chart generally covers the period from mid-1952 to the 
present, and I will describe and discuss each trend line (as well as its 
relationship to our management efforts) during the course of this 
presentation. 

THE SUPPLY SUPPORT JOB 


There is no one index that will describe completely the task that 
Air Force supply must accomplish. I have chosen two as being illus- 
trative. The first, labeled “Horsepower flying hours,” shows a grad- 
ual increase from about 8 billion per quarter to over 16 billion on 

uarter. (Actually jet power is measured in pounds of thrust; but 
or convenient continuity, we have converted thrust to horsepower 
flying hours and have carried through with one index only.) The 
line is plotted by quarters and the variations are merely seasonal. 
It may be argued that there is little correlation between horsepower 
flying hours and workload. I will not attempt to defend this in 
detail, but I do feel the line is particularly illustrative for, after all, 
our reason for existence is airpower and this line literally portrays 
its growth. Obviously, a host of support jobs, like maintaining our 
AC and W sites, are not directly related to flying. The trend is obvi- 
ous, however; and as we continue to provide the support with rela- 
tively fewer resources, we can claim real achievement. This continu- 
ing increase also warns us that we cannot relax our efforts. 

The second line, labeled “Active Air Force items,” shows the num- 
ber of different items we carry in Air Force catalogs that are subject 
to receipt, storage, issue, requirements computation, and so forth. 
These items are continually scrutinized for obsolescence, duplication, 
or any other consideration that would allow their removal from active 
status. The figures do not include those items stored and issued for 
us by the Army (over 300,000). You will note the alarming trend 
of growth, from around 725,000 in 1952 to about 1,100,000 at present. 
The average rate of increase is about the same as that for horsepower 
flying hours. Considering the job involved in managing each item, 
we must obviously concentrate on two objectives: (1) the reduction 
of the number of items; and (2) the reduction of management effort 
per item, wherever possible. These are our goals. While I shall 
report further on these two objectives it might be well to mention the 
excess and surplus problem at this stage since it bears on the first 
objective and is, in itself, a sizable workload. 


91297—57——_10 
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As new weapons phase into our Air Force, they replace older ones 
and these older ones together with their supply support become excess 
to Air Force requirements. A replaced bomber, a superseded technical 
part, or any item of-supply that is no longer required by our ever- 
changing Air Force must be eliminated from our supply system as 
rapidly as prudent management will allow. Our new title for this 
activity, “Material redistribution and marketing,’ more adequately 
describes the function which was loosely labeled “Disposal.” Com- 
putations to determine what quantities are excess to Air Force needs 
(and thus available for redistribution, donation, sale, or other disposi- 
tion) are a regular part of our business along with computations for 
budgeting, buying, et cetera. We feel we are more adequately insur- 
ing full use of redistributable assets, are getting better returns from 
sales, and are more expeditiously reducing our inventories. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the effect is relatively small on the number of active 
Air Force items to be managed; for, as long as even one of an original 
thousand aircraft must be supported, the supply system must manage 
the thousands of support items. 


TYPICAL SUPPLY WORKLOAD TRENDS 


Returning to the trend chart, we find there are several well-known 
workload indices in the supply business that pinpoint the general 
actions which must be taken more precisely than the indicators of the 
support job I have just discussed. One of these is the line labeled 
“Line items shipped and received.” A “line item” is a single item 
on a requisition or shipping document and may represent anything 
from several carloads of a certain type external fuel tank to 50 cents’ 
worth of resistors. You will note that we have been able to hold 
this line under control over this 4-year period despite the greatly in- 
creased support job. It has ranged from about 6 million items per 
quarter to over 8 million, with an apparently healthy recent trend. 
Much of our effort has been devoted to controlling this trend. There 
is no mystery as to how we have done this. For example, in 1954, 
in regard to receipts, we authorized contractors to ship bulk quantities 
of low-cost support items in lieu of shipping quantities corresponding 
to the phased delivery of aircraft (a more prudent procedure when 
there are risks of engineering or other changes in expensive items). 
On shipments we have successively extended base stockage objectives 
from 45 days to 75 days to the current 105 days for items costing 
$10 or less, thus greatly reducing the number of times a base must 
requisition and, consequently, the number of times a depot must ship. 
These changes occurred June 30, 1954, and September 15, 1955, and in 
both instances served substantially to keep this trend line from rising. 
Planned distribution directly from contractor to user has received 
continued emphasis and affects the entire trend line. 

We have continued to expand the local purchase program and have 
designated to date approximately 160,000 items. For these items, our 
depot system is generally not involved, since each base buys its own. 
We have considered local purchase to be a regular method of supply 
support, and we believe that it meets the criterion of being completely 
responsive to the combat arm for the items properly selected. This 
program, tailored around this philosophy, has rendered better supply 
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support at base level and has considerably reduced the line items 
shipped and received in our depots. By utilizing existing commercial 
distribution systems, we have also achieved economies in depot storage, 
manpower, inventory investment, transportation, and handling costs. 

Another workload indicator worthy of constant management atten- 
tion is portrayed by the line labeled “Tons handled, off base.” These 
statistics, plotted by quarters to show the tonnage moved to or from 
our depots, range from almost 800,000 tons per quarter to less.than 
600,000 tons during the 4-year period. With specific action, we have 

revented the trend from becoming similar to that of horsepower 
i ing hours or active Air Force items. I shall describe only two types 
of action we have taken. One, quite simple, involves more selective 
shipments, particularly premium transportation of unpredictable and 
expensive items to avoid transporting and stocking locally unusually 
large and costly quantities. This necessitates a greater expenditure of 
premium transportation dollars (our budget project 433), but is com- 
pensated for by a far greater reduction proportionately in materiel 
costs. The other is to exercise extreme care in authorizing bulk moves 
of materiel. It is much easier to manage and maintain supply stocks 
from a central location ; but, unfortunately, the phasing of properly lo- 
cated storage facilities with the expansion of the Air Force during this 
period left much to be desired. Nevertheless, as the trend line shows, 
we have substantially held shipments of large tonnages to a minimum. 
There are many facets of reducing tonnages, but I have mentioned 
these two to illustrate our actions. I point particularly to the rela- 
tionship with the requirement for premium transportation funds, an 
important part of our logistics development. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF SUPPLY SUPPORT 


The most difficult aspect of developing and changing a logistics 
system is the absolute necessity to insure continuous effectiveness. 

here is no one overall index of supply effectiveness, but the most 
well known, AOCP (aircraft out of commission for parts) is prob- 
ably as illustrative as any other for its results from a combination of 
many actions—programing, requirements computation, procurement, 
engineering, and general supply management at both depot and base 
levels. The AOCP rate is the ratio between the number of active air- 
craft out of commission for lack of parts to the total number of active 
aircraft at any point in time. Obviously, it is much better to have 
an aircraft AOCP for only 1 or 2 hours than for days or weeks, 
hence the importance of fast logistics reaction time. It would be ideal 
if we could anticipate a potential AOCP condition and prevent it, and 
this is what we strive to do. (Off the record—AOCP history of the 
B-52.) The indices I have plotted are the average AOCP rates for 
the periods of time shown. 

The trend line labeled “Overall AOCP” is the annual total active 
Air Force average for the fiscal years from fiscal year 1952 through 
fiscal year 1956. It shows a decrease from 8.9 percent to 4 percent. 
Considering the variety of aircraft types and models, their wide 
deployment, and the multitude of people and channels involved, I feel 
this is a real achievement. Much of the improvement I attribute to 
a sound priority system coupled with rapid supply response. 
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The trend line labeled “A Vital AOCP” illustrates the results of 
our premium effort to support a vitally important aircraft. (Off the 
yet A I should identify two points in time on this chart. In 
November 1954, we initiated direct airlifted resupply to oversea rota- 
tional units, and in February 1955, we placed into effect our revised 
supply priority system. I feel that the statistics confirm the wisdom 
of these two actions. The real key to better support of units deployed 
overseas was the fact that they could contact a single control point 
or “manager” who had the éblivetion, authority, and means to ship 
promptly the required materiel. 

With this experience as background, we are placing all new weapons 
under a system of weapon systems supply management wherein all 
operational units contact a single control point and get fast resupply. 

is new system starts during the test phase and continues for all 
units regardless of deployment. Our commodity managers (hard- 
ware, accessories, electronics, etc.) remain in the business to insure 
proper and prudent use of common assets among the various weapon 
systems; but the weapon system managers are allowed to assemble 
and control a range of stock to insure prompt service to their custom- 
ers—the fighting forces. This new concept is applied without an in- 
crease in investment and with a much greater facility for obtaining 
usage information. With the rapid development of new weapons, 
the increasing complexities of these weapons, and the rigid readiness 
standards we must uphold, the indications are that weapon system 
management practices will rapidly expand. 

In line with our objectives to promote supply support effectiveness 
worldwide, we are progressively integrating the oversea depots into 
our plan for management improvement. However, as I reported to 
you last year, the real improvement is that of supporting our principal 
weapons directly from the United States. In both Europe and the 
Far East, this is being done progressively. Not only have all rota- 
tional units been placed under direct support, but also as new type 
aircraft are deployed, they too come under the same concept. Thus we 
will gradually and prudently eliminate the need for oversea depots. 

In May 1956, a high-level team of supply specialists was sent to 
Chateauroux to conduct a thorough survey of supply operations and 
to determine a logical plan to correct deficiencies. (This team should 
be distinguished from our many other team efforts to assist in cor- 
recting certain property class problems.) This survey team’s mission 
was to jell a plan that would correct conditions as previously reported 
by the General Accounting Office and the Flatley Committee. The 
team developed a program for improvement (agreed with locally) that 
has been in effect since July 1956. The program, involving a com- 
plete physical inventory, inspection, identification, adjustment, and 
correction of stock records, is of considerable magnitude. Progress 
is being made, but employment of indigenous labor as well as the 
necessity to maintain daily routine supply functions through this 
transition period makes this undertaking a tremendous task. A target 
date of November 1, 1957, has been established to complete the major 
improvement actions and very favorable reports have been received. 
We realize that effective and efficient operation will require continuous 
surveillance, 

In addition to our effort to improve Chateauroux, we have also sent 
other teams and individual specialists to assist NAMAE and SAMAE 
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(northern and southern air materiel areas, arom), to accomplish 
management improvements, and to indoctrinate and train PON Rr 
sonnel. Both long range and interim actions have been initiated to 
assure improved conditions at these ~~ and formal supply man- 
agement reporting has been implemented. 


ECONOMY IN SUPPLY SUPPORT 


Statistics relating to supply appropriation requests over the years 
that show meaningful trends are difficult to select when you consider 
the variety of supply support needs and their relation to a varying 
annual Air Force program. The largest dollar amounts, however, 
have pertained to that part of the supply budget that is for initial 
support of the aircraft program. These quantities of aircraft items 
are designed to establish our initial stocks and to support the first year 
of operation. The items vary from complete spare aircraft engines 
of very high unit cost to the thousands of minor hardware and ex- 
pendable supply items that are used to maintain our aircraft, both 
in the field and in our depots. 

The trend line labeled “Initial Support Percentage” is the ratio of 
initial spares (from our program 120) plus training items (formerly 
in project 132—now in program 120) to the total of these and the 
flyaway cost of the aircraft (program 110), all in terms of the budget 
requests made to you during the fiscal years from fiscal year 1952 
through fiscal year 1957. In general terms, it is the percentage of the 
aircraft program devoted to support. 

The trend is quite obvious, from 42.5 percent progressively down to 
23.5 percent for fiscal year 1957. The reason for this trend is no 
mystery but it is not, as might be assumed, that we are simply buying 
more accurately. While we feel we are improving our ability to select 
in advance of experience, the major causes for reduction are planned 
changes in the Air Force supply operation—generally encompassed 
by the term “Hi-Valu philosophy.” I shall mention two examples. 

The largest single reduction stems from procuring, and subsequently 
managing, aircraft engines on a rapid repair cycle. The accepted use 
of airlift and other premium transportation, worldwide, has had the 
predominant influence dollarwise. Other parts of the picture, how- 
ever, include improved projections of engine life expectancy, a rapid 
reporting system for all engines showing their positions in the pipe- 
line by serial number, and an early recognition of, and preparation 
for, minimum time in overhaul. The specific computation of the 
minimum number of engine changes necessary to accomplish the war 
plan is an essential part of the management picture, both in determin- 
ing the number to buy and managing the day-to-day pipeline. 

The other major planned action, sponsored by our Spares Study 
Group, was the selection of a range of more expensive spares items 
for detailed, accurate, and austere management. These Hi-Vaiu 
items that now number about 12,000 represent about 2 to 3 percent 
of the aircraft spares items we procure but roughly half of our 
annual investment. For these items we exhaust every practicable 
means to assure effective support at minimum dollar investment. 
Knowing your interest in this group, which remains under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Harry O. King, I would like to expand on its past 
year’s activity at this time. As Vice Chairman of the Spares Study 
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Group, 1 would also like to submit for the record, at this point, a 
summary of the group’s report No. 6 published in November 1956 
on The Selective Management of Air Force Materiel; as requested 
by Mr. Scrivner. ; 

We have, as I mentioned, increased the number of items in the Hi- 
Valu Program. We have also classified all of them either as “insur- 
ance,” “long operating life,” or “short operating life” as a means of 
developing more specific and applicable requirements methods. 

Mr. Wurrren. General, in view of a long-standing arrangement 
for the committee to hear other witnesses, the committee will stand 
in recess, as far as this particular hearing is concerned, until 10 
o’clock in the morning. 


Tuurspay, Aprin 4, 1957. 

Mr. Wurrren. General Dau, I believe we were interrupted yester- 
day when you were presenting your statement; were we not?! 

General Dav. Yes, sir. I was at the top of page 15, and discussing 
the breakdown within the Hi-Valu category of the various spares 
items. 

May I proceed, sir ? 

Mr. Wurrren. You may proceed from that point. 

General Dav. Insurance type items have been broken down into 
three categories : 

(1) Those that might be sufficiently active or vital to warrant 
stocking in small quantities at individual bases; 

(2) Those that are certain to be needed sometime, somewhere— 
but the minimum quantity procured should be held at depots, 
then moved by rapid means to actual point of use; and 

(3) Those costly, logical spares where chances of being re- 
quired in the early months or years of operation are remote 
enough that the risk of deferred procurement action seems war- 
ranted. We are obtaining real cooperation from contractors in 
reducing this risk. 

By “operating type,” we mean those items subject to periodic re- 
placement through wear and tear. Replacement is usually related 
to operating time of the end article on which it is installed. These 
are items on which we can logically establish wearout rates, issue 
rates or replacement intervals, and develop requirements from these 
factors. 

Special consideration is given to operating type items with long 
service life; i. e., an item which has a service life extending beyond 
1 year of its programed usage. For these items, requirements are 
developed by projecting the replacement needs for each individual 
aircraft instead of considering the total requirement for all aircraft 
regardless of the time flown during a programed period. In other 
words, the replacement interval is so long that the average figure for 
the first year does not cycle until later, although random failures 
will occur earlier. 

The short service life procedure is comparable to the above. but not 
as detailed since the time element is not as critical. Essentially, both 
of these procedures result in requirements according to actual time 
of need, improve forecasting of repair requirements, and develop more 
realistic contractor delivery schedules. They will help us project 
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the status of any item at any poimt in time within a programed period. 

One broad objective for 1956 has been getting all aspects of the 
Hi-Valu program in phase as well as continuing improvement and 
expansion. . major objective is the application of the Hi-Valu phi- 
losophy to additional Air Force materiel. Hi-Valu philosophy im- 
plies spending the most time, devoting the most energy, tailoring 
special procedures to control costly and important materiel. There 
are presently 50 Air Force classes included in the Hi-Valu program. 
While we have special management techniques for other materiel, we 
do not add the label “Hi-Valu” to an item until it truly meets the 
standards. The future years will see expansion into other commodity 
areas outside the general aircraft spares category. 

Part of the getting into phase problem which concerns all echelons 
of the Air Force necessitates procedures that achieve results by prac- 
ticable application. We have devised and installed, for example, a 
simplified accounting system for intrasit shipments. The shipper ad- 
vises the consignee the date the item will be dropped from his records 
and picked up by the consignee. This understanding improves the 
accuracy of our records and reduces the processing of paperwork. 
Simplification of the accounting system to provide accuracy in the 
minimum data requirements for receipts, issues, condemnations, and 
shipments remains a continuing goal, both at base and depot level. 

In summary, however, I might say we have reduced the relative sup- 
port requirements by devising a rapid and accurate system of trans- 
mitting supply requirements, processing the supply actions, delivering 
the supplies, and repairing the materiel when required. Although 
all of these allow us to reduce the total quantities, we have concentrated 
on the relatively small number of items that greatly influence the 
budget. We recognize that we can never achieve manpower to manage 
all items in the same manner; and that, even if we could, the relation- 
ship between cost of the materiel and cost: of management would 
preclude it. 

CONSERVATION OF MANPOWER 


Throughout the time period shown on the chart, a trend of major 
concern has been that of manpower, the human resources necessary in 
our depots to prosecute the supply function. It is fairly obvious that 
if we had continued doing business as we had done in 1952, the man- 
power trend would have increased at a rate approximating that of the 
Air Force active items or the horsepower flying hours. In a sense, 
the character of this manpower trend best illustrates the overall effee- 
tiveness of our management efforts, assuming, of course, that the 
effectiveness and economy trends that I have described are going in 
the right direction. 

In 1952, we had very nearly the same supply manpower in our Zone 
of Interior depots as we have today, as the line labeled “Depot supply 
manpower (ZI)” indicates. About a year ago, our Air Materiel 
Command assumed command of the oversea depots and thus a new 
trend line “(Overseas and ZI’’) has been added. It is unfortunate that 
cerrelated statistics for this entire time period cannot be obtained, 
but you may recall that a few years ago we decided not to build a depot 
in the Northeast Air Command, and 2 years ago we discontinued the 
one in Alaska. Hence, these are two large oversea areas in which no 
Air Force depot supply manpower is required. 
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Certain major factors, some already mentioned, have noticeabl 
influenced the manpower trend. Obviously, the growth of supply sob 
has and will continue to work toward an increase. Beginning in 1952, 
our all-out effort to increase the local purchase program had a pro- 
nounced effect. As I mentioned previously, some 160,000 items are 
removed substantially from depot management responsibility and this 
allows the use of released manpower elsewhere. In mid-1954, and 
again in 1955, the increased base stockage of low-cost items was a sub- 
stantial leveling factor. On the other hand, the new priority system 
instituted in February 1955 includes 24-hour-a-day, 7-day-a-week serv- 
ice for certain priority requests—at a cost manpowerwise. 

Throughout this period we have conserved wage board personnel by 
gradual mechanization of our supply facilities, and we are continuing 
this program. Most of our installations now have modern materials- 
handling equipment which avoids the necessity of manhandling during 
receiving, ete inspection, packing, and shipping. Much can still 
be done, particularly in modernizing our air freight terminals. It is 
apparent that this effort, while very effective in conserving total man- 
power, tends to raise the required ratio between graded and ungraded 
personnel. It isa fact that almost all management improvement envi- 
sioned in recent years raises the relative requirement for more highly 
trained people. 

There are two major actions designed to help us in future years. 
The first, which we call our grass roots improvement TRE is a 
more scientific approach toward measuring work capability. It aims 
toward balancing work capability with work variations on a day-to- 
day basis, accounting for labor application in a way most useful to the 
immediate supervisors, with progressively less detailed but more 
meaningful summaries for high echelons, and generally reducing, by 
sampling, the administrative costs of the system. We have high hopes 
that this program will receive fullest support from top to bottom. 

The second major effort pertains to utilizing advanced electronic 
data processing equipment, about which I will elaborate later. The 
sheer magnitude of information required to manage prudently a 
supply item has always been a problem; but it is rapidly getting 
beyond normal control with the increase in the number of items, the 
number of customers, and the rapidity with which we must act. 
Modern EDPE, which we are exploiting rapidly, offers a solution, 
but this does not mean that we will neglect other methods of reducing 
this large problem. We will continue our effort on the local purchase 
program. Recently we established a new concept for overhaul kits 
in consonance with the principles of the Hi-Valu and cost categoriza- 
tion programs. The basic principle is that a number of the most 
frequently required repair parts are bought and stocked as one supply 
item which reduces administrative costs substantially. We are also 
in the process now of further reducing management efforts on items 
costing $10 or less. 

In summary, although our record of holding manpower require- 
ments down appears good, the forces tending to make them rise will 
continue, and we will have to use all possible ingenuity to control 
the situation in the future. We in supply are extremely sensitive to 
the manpower situation in other fields, particularly statistical services 
and accounting (budget project 438). All management improve- 
ments in supply call for related actions in these areas. 
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USE OF ELECTRONIC DATA-PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


In previous years I have pointed out how we have progressed to- 
ward energizing the entire logistics cycle. One facet is the selective 
but conventional use of premium transportation (including airlift) 
which better supports the customer and reduces the inventory invest- 
ment. Last year I reported particularly on the development of a 
transceiver network to take the confusion and delay out of worldwide 
logistics communications. I am happy to report that this network 
is substantially worldwide now, with a modern control center in oper- 
ation at Tulsa, Okla., since last September. 

The outstanding development during the past year has been the 
increased use of recent commercially developed data-processing equip- 
ment. The rate of development and actual usage is now almost phe- 
nomenal. We look upon it as our one big hope for maintaining ade- 
quate management control of an expanding problem as illustrated by 
my trend line for “Active Air Force items.” 

We have begun to use modern equipment for both requirements 
and distribution functions. Under past systems, reports take so long 
to prepare that their significance tends to be historical. We hope 
that EDPE will produce a continuous flow of reports, making up-to- 
the-minute data on inventory, workload, etc., available promptly to 
management personnel who can take the necessary action. This type 
of flow for supply distribution will be almost the ultimate for sup- 
plier-customer relationship. A second flow, more leisurely and more 
elaborate, will go from the data-processing center to the requirements 
personnel. The ability to accomplish requirements computations and 
other summary reports in a period of a few days, as compared to other 
systems which take months, will provide the flexibility to determine 
support status more frequently and more accurately. A continuous 
report showing the over or short status of each item will be available 
to the requirements manager. This report, covering a projected fu- 
ture time period, is used by the property class manager to initiate ac- 
tion regarding procurement, cancellation from procurement, repair, 
amended shipping instructions or expedites, as deemed necessary. 
This same product will serve as the delivery schedule for items on 
procurement, for new items being placed on procurement, or for items 
scheduled for repair. 

We plan to compute the airframe and engine-spare-parts buying 
program for fiscal year 1958 on rather elaborate equipment (Univac 
and IBM 705 computers). The balance of aircraft and communica- 
tion classes we aaamas on new but less elaborate machines. We 
also plan to compute two replacement item classes, that is, vehicles and 
food service equipment, on advanced EDPE in fiscal year 1958. This 
is a problem of great magnitude and complexity. Our objective is to 
compute all replacement item classes electronically by fiscal year 1959. 
When we obtain this goal we will, of course, having more time to review 
the input data and results—which is as it should be. 

Distribution functions are more adaptable to random access ma- 
chines. These machines are intended to process requisitions on an 
“as received” basis without auxiliary operation and without waiting 
for sequence inherent in magnetic tape devices. These give the ulti- 
mate in speed and yet program such management direction as shipping 
the oldest interchangeable substitute and maintaining minimum stock 
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levels. A test application run successfully at the Oklahoma City 
depot has compared very favorably with execution of the same tasks 
by human managers. 

PERSONNEL TRAINING 


In our effort to meet the requirement for more highly trained people, 
we again have 24 students enrolled in the Air Force advanced logistics 
course. This is the program initiated in 1955 to develop a nucleus 
of logistics managers. The allied research projects from last year’s 
course are paying dividends, as some of the procedures and recom- 
mendations resulting from those projects are now incorporated into 
the Air Force supply system. I am glad to relate that of the first 
class, 22 of the 24 students have been assigned to the Air Materiel Com- 
mand. Of the other two, one is with the Research and Development 
Command, which has a closely allied mission, and the other is assigned 
to the Air Force Institute of Technology, where he is conducting 
research and assisting with the second class. 

In addition to those attending the advanced logistics course, we 
have other personnel attending a shorter executive development pro- 
gram at Francis E. Warren Air Force Base. This is a 50-day course 
and provides training in the management of supply and supply serv- 
ices programs. Its comprehensive analysis of activities included in 
the management and operation of a supply organization is another 
step toward overcoming the shortage of trained logistics personnel. 


LOGISTICS RESEARCH 


One more item that assists in solving our logistics problems is the 
Simulated Logistics Laboratory recently established at the RAND 
Corp. in Santa Monica, Calif. This corporation, formed in 1948 as 
an independent, nonprofit organization, operates Project RAND under 
contract with the Air Force. 

Project RAND, a continuing program of scientific study and re- 
search, recommends to the Air Force preferred methods, techniques, 
and instrumentalities on the broad subject of warfare. About 2 years 
ago, this corporation was also asked to look into the field of Air Force 
logistics and to formally establish a research program in logistics. 
The Laboratory is a part of that program. The basic objectives are 
to study the complex organization and functional interactions of the 
logistics system, in a realistic way within a controlled environment 
without disrupting Air Force operations. These studies, concerned 
with problems and techniques that cut across many functional and 
organizational lines, may involve, for example, combat commands, 
as well as the Air Materiel Command. We feel that the simulator will 
permit studies to proceed with freedom and flexibility without raising 
organizational problems prematurely. It will also provide the Air 
Force with a more realistic demonstration of proposed system changes 
before we need decide whether or not to accept them. Because service 
tests disturb our daily operation and adequate evaluations require a 
collection of data and observation by trained people, we find it is diffi- 
cult to conduct them adequately within the Air Force. To maintain 
the degree of realism that is required in such an effort, we have placed 
some of our key personnel at the RAND Corp. to assure that logistics 
systems studied are adaptable to the Air Force and are compatible 
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with capabilities and training of Air Force personnel. This should 
give us an excellent opportunity to test a procedure before implemen- 
tation. 

RAND assists with many other studies. For example, based on 
criticism of AMC’s wide use of the flying hour program in deter- 
mining future requirements, the RAND Corp. has been asked and 


is now making another study in this area. 
SUMMARY 


We are encountering great improvements in the speed, range, alti- 
tude, and mission capability of our aircraft, the qualities that assure 
a superior Air Force. At the same time, complexity of the present- 
day air weapons has created a major logistics problem. Today’s air- 
craft take longer to produce, and they demand new and stronger 
materials. They must be versatile, capable of flying high and low, 
over land or sea, in good weather or bad, day or night, or under any 
of these combined conditions. These physical qualities are flexible 
in a mechanical sense, and I feel that our logistics system must like- 
wise possess speed and flexibility in keeping with our aircraft. We 
must provide this support economically and, of course, efficiently. 
This objective has been built into every plan, concept, or procedure— 
to improve the capability of the Air Force to render logistics support 
to an increasingly more stringent war plan and more complex weap- 
ons; but, at the same time, to endeavor to realize the greatest possible 
economy in the Air Force budget. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Wuitren. We might proceed with Mrs. Kelleher’s report at this 
point. 

Mrs. Ketieuer. All right, sir. 


SPECIAL PRESENTATION ON AIRCRAFT SPARES 


Mrs. Ketiener. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in 
this presentation, I would first like to cite a few of the more sig- 
nificant developments in aircraft spares management which have not 
already been covered by General Dau. I will then discuss some of the 
significant trends in aircraft spares requirements, as well as the 
methods utilized in the preparation of this budget estimate. We are 
also prepared to present a step-by-step description of the simplified 
budgeting technique for replacement spares; a description of our 
current spare engine requirements policy; and, the aircraft spares 
inventory statement, as of June 30, 1956. 


PROGRESS IN AIRCRAFT SPARES MANAGEMENT 


During the past year, important progress has been made by the Air 
Force in the field of aircraft spares management, particularly in the 
initial spares area, the area in which we spend the majority of our 
spares dollars. 
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INITIAL 





SPARES PROCUREMENT 


The accurate prediction of initial spares requirements is exceedingly 

difficult since, for so many of these items we have had little, if any, 
actual usage experience prior to the time they must be placed on pro- 
eurement. Recognizing this problem, our objective is to procure only 
the minimum essential quantity of such items at the first buy and to 
defer the procurement of additional quantities, until experience has 
been gained in the operation and support of the using aircraft. The 
degree to which this objective can be accomplished, however, depends 
wholly upon the flexibility and responsiveness of the production facil- 
ity, as well as our own logistics system. The Air Force is therefore in- 
vestigating the type and degree of responsiveness which can be ob- 
tained from our aircraft manufacturers. The airframes area is being 
considered first and the results obtained thus far are most encouraging. 

As a result-of our investigations, we have already found it possible 
to establish a specialized procurement policy with regard to certain 
high cost, low usage items such as wing panels and aft fusel: ages. Un- 
der this procedure, which is called the delayed pr ocurement policy 
and became effective in January of this year, an agreement is worked 
cut with the aircraft producers whereby a quantity of 1 or 2 of these 
items will be carried as a bulge in the production line to meet any spares 
requirement that may develop. Such items do not normally require 
replacement on an aircraft except in the case of accident damage. 
Should such a spare requirement develop, the item can be supplied by 
the contractor without delaying aircraft production. If a spares re- 
quirement has not materialized by the time production is scheduled 
to begin on the last block of aircraft, the Air Force will advise the 
contractor whether the extra items should be utilized in the assembly 
line or delivered to the Air Force as spares. Whereas the procedure 
just described applies only to selected high-cost items, we are now con- 
sidering a somewhat similar procedure which would have much 
broader application. 

Under the procedure now being considered, the practice of order- 
ing at one time, the full “estimated initial spares quantity” would be 
discontinued. Instead, only a portion of the estimated quantity 
would be ordered as finished parts and the balance would be ordered 
as “material only.” By the time it would be necessary to order the 
detail fabrication, assembly, and shipment of the “material only” 
items, actual usage data would have been accumulated and the total 
initial spare requirement could be predicted more accurately. For 
those “material only” items which are not later ordered as “finished 
parts,” the Air Force will have saved the difference between the cost 
of the material and that of the finished spare part. In most cases, 
the materials which are not required for spare parts fabrication can 
be utilized in end article production. 

This proposed procedure has been discussed with representatives of 
several of the aircraft manufacturers and one company agreed to 
make a careful study of the proposal to determine its effect upon 
normal plant operations. The results indicated that this type of 
spares procurement is entirely feasible and in the case of a fighter 
aircraft, could possibly be applied to as many as 300 to 350 items. 
These would include up to 50 high-cost, low-usage items of the type I 
mentioned previously plus from 250 to 300 normal- -usage items in 
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both the high and middle cost categories. The results of the study 
also indicated that the items which would be managed under this 
procedure would represent approximately 60 percent of the total 
value of the initial airframe spares order. 

There are additional details which still have to be worked out be- 
fore this procedure can be put into effect. However, we believe that 
it can be implemented to some extent in the airframe spares area 
sometime this year. The degree to which it can be implemented on 
individual contracts is expected to vary dependent upon the particu- 
lar manufacturer and weapon system involved. 

There is another important development in our aircraft spares 
management which will help to reduce to a minimum the amount 
of spares placed on procurement prior to accumulation of actual 

arts consumption data. Under a new policy which became effective 
in January 1957, procurement of spare parts for initial support of 
new production aircraft will be curtailed beyond the first two pro- 
duction contracts. Full initial support will be procured for only 
those parts on which significant consumption data has been gener- 
ated. Procurement of other items which are normally provisioned 
will be limited to the minimum range and quantities required for 
the initial stockage of newly activated bases receiving the aircraft 
concerned. Additional quantities will not be procured until require- 
ments can be fully justified, based on actual consumption experience. 


RETURN OF STOCKS FOR USE IN PRODUCTION LINE 


The Air Force has been in the practice for sometime of returning 
to the contractor items which are in long supply and which can be 
used in the production of new end articles. Tileamaton of items 
which fall in this category is made during the review of our periodic 
requirement computations. The total spares returned to contractors 
under this procedure last year were valued at approximately $18 mil- 
lion. ‘This includes the transfer of approximately $8 million worth of 
urcraft spare parts and engines to Lockheed for use in T-33 aircraft 
production. 

ANALYTICAL OVERHAUL 


In addition to reducing the cost of spares procurement, the Air 
Force is also continually seeking means for assuring that we buy ade- 
uate stocks of those parts for which firm requirements will develop. 
ne means for doing this is the use of what we call analytical over- 
haul. Under this procedure, which has been in effect for the past 
ear, aircraft engines and other recoverable components, subassem- 
lies, and accessories which have been in use for 3 to 6 months, are dis- 
assembled, and individual parts are examined jointly by the Air Force 
and the manufacturer to determine the amount of wear accumulated 
thus far. Parts consumption rates are then estimated, and necessary 
adjustments are made in the item quantities which were initially pro- 
visioned. This action helps to prevent premature procurements for 
certain items while assuring full coverage of the range and quantities 
of parts for which firm requirements are expected to develop during 
the initial support period. It also alerts the contractor to the need 
for design improvement, which upon accomplishment, will further 
reduce the spare parts requirements. 
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ENGINE MANAGEMENT 


Efforts also continue to improve the overall management of our 
aircraft engines. I would like to point out that engine spares and 
spare parts consume approximately half of the dollars appropriated 
for initial spares procurement. Previous management improvements 
in this area have resulted in decreases in the engine pipelines through 
airlift and expedited surface transportation, and serial number 
accounting and control. I would like to describe some of the 
improvements which have recently been made in engine man- 
agement. The most significant has been the implementation of the 
daily engine status change report. This simplified procedure requires 
that when the status of an engine changes; for example, when it is 
removed from the airplane, the information is recorded on a simple 
form, including the date of removal, the number of hours at the time 
of the removal and the conditions or causes that resulted in its re- 
moval. These forms are then mailed to the Oklahoma City air depot 
where the engine inventory records have been consolidated; and the 
information is recorded in the electronic data processing equipment 
which is now being used for compilation and reporting of engine man- 
agement data. An extensive service test of this reporting procedure 
has just been completed with excellent results, and is now being im- 
plemented on a worldwide basis. This system will provide for more 
efficient control over our spare engine distribution. It will also pro- 
vide the data required for the development of actuarial engine fail- 
ure rates, Air Force engine life expectancy factors, resupply pipeline 
times, and other planning factors utilized in the determination of 
spare engine procurement requirements. 


PROCUREMENT PROGRAM CONTROL 


Again, referring to the aircraft spares area as a whole, procure- 
ment review procedures have been refined to assure that funds are not 
needlessly tied up on contracts or procurement requests when they 
could be released to meet other valid procurement requirements. This 
procedure involves periodic review and adjustment of procurement 
actions with the objective of completing each procurement program 
within a maximum of 3 years. Asa general rule, procurement actions 
which remain uncommitted or unobilgated, as the case may be, will be 

‘anceled on the cutoff dates established. An exception to this prece- 
dure will be made, however, where the requirement remains firm but 
procurement has been delayed due to engineering change orders or 
price adjustments. The review and cancellation actions ‘taken under 
this new procedure are consistent with our efforts to shorten aircraft 
procurement leadtimes and production periods. These actions will 
insure the prompt release of funds as they become excess to particular 
contract or program requirements, thereby enabling the Air Force to 
obtain maximum support within the funds available for aircraft 
spares procurement, 


TREND IN FUND REQUIREMENTS FOR INITIAL SPARES 


As General Dau stated in his presentation, the initial spares cost 
has been reduced from 42.5 Ts of the total aircraft procurement 
program cost in fiscal year 1952 to 23.5 percent in fiscal year 1957. It 
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should be noted for the record, that this year we have adjusted the 
initial spares percentages to exclude the costs of ground-support equip- 
ment which is now funded in the 200 appropriation. 

The computed ficaly year 1958 budget estimate, for initial aircraft 
spares, based on current logistics policies and procedures and the most 
recent spares consumption data, amounted to 26.1 percent of the total 
aircraft program cost. However, the Air Force determined that the 
funds to be requested in this budget estimate would be based on the 
same 23.5 percent initial spares factor for which funds were requested 
in fiscal year 1957. It is recognized that some risk is being accepted 
in holding our initial spares budget request to this level. However, 
we feel that this is appropriate in anticipation of additional manage- 
ment improvements of the type which I have described in this presenta- 
tion. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR REPLACEMENT SPARES 


The fiscal year 1958 budget estimate for replacement spares is the 
first to be computed on a factored basis, We are prepared to present a 
detailed description of this new budgeting procedure. 


CONCLUSION 


Before proceeding with the detailed presentations, I would like to 
assure you that the Air Force will continue its efforts to improve the 
management of aircraft spares and spare parts. I would like to cite 
an action which was recently taken in this regard. Im November 
1956, a Spares Management Improvement Committee was created 
within Headquarters USAF. Through the efforts of this small, but 
very important committee, the headquarters plans to make a more ac- 
tive contribution in the development of further management improve- 
ments in the aircraft spares area. Specific objectives of the committee 
are: (1) To obtain more reliable bases for forecasting spare parts re- 
quirements; and (2) To determine policies and procedures which will 
provide more effective time phasing of procurement and spares support 
actions. The efforts of this headquarters committee are being closely 
coordinated throughout the Air Force and also with industry in 
order to assure that maximum practical results are obtained and ap- 
proved recommendations successfully implemented. 

This concludes my general statement on the aircraft spares area. 
We will now proceed with the presentation on the new simplified 
budgeting technique for replacement spares. We are also prepared 
to present and discuss the current USAF spare engine requirements 
policy. In addition, we have available a statement of our aircraft 
spares and spare parts inventory as of June 30, 1956. 


SAVINGS DUE TO BETTER PROCEDURES IN SPARE PARTS PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. I have listened with a great deal of interest to your 
presentation, Mrs. Kelleher, as well as the statement of General Dau. 

I wonder if you have any indications which you could give us as to 
the improvement moneywise which you anticipate from this change 
in procedures? By that I mean, what reductions will there be in the 
inventory investment, and what reductions, if any, will there be in 
manpower in handling this procedure ? 
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T realize this would be an estimate, but those are two factors which 
should be considered as well as the other factors which would mean 
that you had your parts where you wanted them, when you wanted 
them from the standpoint of the proper operation of the Air Force. 

Do you have any estimates as to the benefits that might be figured in 
terms of these factors, as well as the benefits that you feel will come 
from the more orderly handling of your overall field ? 

General Dav. Sir, in anticipating a discussion of this type, I went 
into these trend lines showing the picture from 1952 up to date, 
From those lines, you can draw certain figures. If we had continued 
to provision aircraft spares at the rate we did in 1952 through fiscal 
year 1957, we would have asked for $5.6 billion more than we did ask 
for. 

That is the type of answer I can give you, sir. By the same token, 
looking at the manpower field, presumably our workload goes up in 
accordance with one of those red lines where the number of active 
items or the horsepower flying hours have gone up whereas our man- 
power has been substantially level. 

Our goal is to try to do the increased job with relatively the same 
amount of people. 

Mr. Wurrren. When you go beyond that and get to the point of 
the capacity of the Air Force to meet its various missions and oper- 
ate—Il believe you are still operating under the original plan of 
instant readiness, more or less ? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. What has been the effect on your general operations? 
Do you feel you are as well off or better off under the new setup? 

General Dav. I feel that is illustrated by those lines labeled “AOCP” 
overall, and AOCP for certain vital aircraft, which shows that their 
support has substantially improved over this period of time. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF POLICY 


Mr. Wurrren. When we have had investigations of your procure- 
ment policies from time to time, I was of the opinion that the Congress 
would not get very far investigating policies because all of us will write 
up a good policy and we mean it to be a good policy, but what really 
counts is the practice. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. Wurirren. In other words, this policy sounds well and I could 
see the benefits that would flow from it, but what efforts will be made 
to follow up to see that the practices conform to the policies? 

General Dav. I think I can assure you—and I believe the record 
shows—that we definitely pay attention to each point brought out by 
your staffs and I think the actual performance surely has indicated 
improvement. 

Mr. Wurrren. I want the record toshow that I do not question your 
determined efforts and those efforts of your associates, General, but 
we recognize how big the field is with which you deal. 

General Dav. I think we can take just pride in our actions on every 
suggestion that has come from this committee. I believe the record 
will show that we have done something about it. 

Mr. Gartock. General Dau, I think you are understating what we 
did. I think the Headquarters and the AMC have regularly picked 
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out large segments and said “let us see what is going on at the base, 
and depot level in this area and does it conform to the policy?” be- 
cause as you indicated, Mr. Whitten, in a program this big it is al- 
ays important to see that the man down here doing the job gets the 
word. 

Sometimes we find he has not, and corrective action is taken. There 
is a constant process of that kind by both headquarters personnel and 
AMC to see that these policies are, in effect, implemented at the oper- 
ating level. 

Mr. Suarp. Mr. Chairman, I might give you one example of what 
we are doing. 

For instance, obviously, the matter was brought up of our using 
occasionally our airlift capabilities to carry things that we really 
should not carry by air but which could be sent by some cheaper 
method. Of course, we have all kinds of policies, but we also have 
a continuing, random inspection of all air depots where the shipments 
are made by teams that go out and actually physically look around 
and see what kinds of things are being shipped, and see whether these 
things make sense. 

Sometimes they do not make sense on the face of it. Then we go 
back to the originator of the shipment and ask him to explain why 
he sent that shipment by air, and it finally turns out to make more sense 
than it did to begin with. But, we actuully check up to see that the 
policies are being implemented. 

Mr. Wuirren. I can appreciate that, but in a big Air Force in 
times when you are not really at war and when all people like to fly 
and when flying is the quickest way to do anything and when the 

roper condition requires so many flying hours, it is easy to drift 
into practices that might not make too good sense from a dollar and 
cents standpoint. I am glad to know that you do give that attention 
to it. 

Would you care to ask any questions at this time, Mr. Scrivner, on 
the presentation before we proceed to consideration of the charts? 


BETTER MANAGEMENT OF SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Scrivner. We might as well get the questions out of the way, 
and then look at the charts. 

General Dau, Mrs, Kelleher, perhaps might not know as well as 
you do about this matter of spare parts, but it has been sort of a 
Eiken to me ever since the first day I heard about it, and that has 
been a long time ago. 

Part of my interest was incited by some of the trips I made where 
I walked into depots, warehouses, and bases, and saw pile after pile 
of spare parts, many of which had been for a long time obsolete and 
for many of which the time for use had completely passed but, still, 
there they were. You and I and an predecessor know that. What 
was the name of your predecessor ¢ 

General Dav. General Parker, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have discussed this many time, and I raised many 
questions about some of the methods by which you computed spare 
parts requirements as being completely unrealistic, and the results 
prove that Scrivner was pretty near right, to a great degree. 
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I am delighted to learn that finally, although it has taken a long time, 
and it seems like it has been all too slow in coming, that there has been 
progress made. You have highlighted it by your statement a while 
ago in answer to a question by Mr. Whitten : that had it not been for the 
improvement in your spare parts procurement program, you would 
have requested over $5.5 billion more this year than you now are 
requesting. 

eneral Dav. Over this period of years, sir, but not in 1 year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, all right; over this period. Whether it is 1 
year or 3 years, $5.5 billion is $5,500 million, and that is quite a con- 
siderable bale of hay. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And, as good as it is done, I would still guess that 
when you go to some of your places where you store some of your spare 

arts I will venture to say this new word has not been received yet; 
do you not suppose ? 

General Dav. Sir, we will never claim that we are perfect, and I 
think we have indicated in both my statement and Mrs. Kelleher’s 
statement that this effort is a continuing one. As we get more capa- 
bility, probably we can do more. As I indicated in the H-Valu pro- 
gram, we are breaking that down into further categories according 
to the characteristics of the item. You can do just so much over a 
period of time, but we are trying to do it as rapidly as the system will 
absorb it. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a pleasure to get a report where we can com- 
mend someone for doing well because all too often so many reports are 
the reverse, and someone gets criticized for not doing well. 

So, when we get a little ray of light like this $5.5 billion which is a 


pretty bright ray, it does make us feel better. Of course, where that 
1s done, those who have done it should be commended for it. How- 
ever, a lot of times we hear these statements about what has been 
saved and all that, and yet we do not see as much reflection in the 
request for funds as we feel, perhaps, we should. 


SAVINGS REFLECTED BY REDUCTIONS 


Many times statements are made claiming savings but we are not 
able to follow them in any reflected reduction. 

For instance, on page 6 of Mrs. Kelleher’s statement she told of 
saving about $18 miline by returning to the contractors some spares 
which had been overprocured. 

I have not gone into the entire program yet, but I will guess that we 
could not turn to any one place and see where Uncle Sam’s taxpayers 
have had the benefit of $18 million. 

Mrs. Ketitener. That was a reduction in the cost of the aircraft 
production program. 

General Bogart. That is not identified in any one of the budget 
projects or programs, of course, as a specific offset. As you under- 
stand, that shows up eventually in the unit cost of the aircraft itself, 
and it is really more a question of saying that our procurement pro- 
gram would have carried approximately $18 million more if this had 
not been done. 

This is about the only way that we can identify them, and this is 
one of the difficulties, Af cottihe: in spotlighting our savings. 
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General Davis. This is one of the contributing factors to our re- 
coupment also; that is, this is one of the many things that contributes 
to the amount of funds we recoup each year. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not my understanding of recoupment, but I 
will accept the statement as made. 

Mrs. Kentener. I might add that it is in anticipation of recoup- 
ments such as this and better management in the actual buying of our 
spares, that we make reductions in our computed budget estimates 
before submitting them to Congress. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you will pardon me for a smile, I see every day 
men who have marvelous records for accepting risks of all kinds. 
That is how they got where they are, and that is why they wear many 
of the decorations which they have been awarded—because they do 
accept risks. I am just surprised that they do not accept more risks. 
They have all lived dangerously, and why not continue? This idea of 
backing off because it is a risk disturbs me a little because you never 
have backed off from a risk before. If you had, we would not be so 
proud of you as we are. 

General Dav. I can assure you, sir, that there have been plenty of 
risks taken during the period of this operation. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right; and they paid off, did they not? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why complain about taking a risk? 

General Dav. We are not complaining, sir; it is but a statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know; but all the way through you say, “Well, 
we can do this, but it is a risk.” 

In other words, what I am talking about is some of these state- 
ments about the risks you are taking which I think have been badly 
overplayed. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe “risk” is not the word you should have used. 
I do not know, but that is a matter of semantics. 

Let us proceed on to another item. 


SAVINGS IN SPARE PARTS PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


On page 8 of your statement you say the initial spares costs have 
been reduced from 42.5 percent in 1950 to 23.5 in 1957. 

Now that reflects a reduction of almost one-half. 

Mrs. Ketiener. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That, on the surface, would indicate there has been 
some real work done on the spares procurement program. 

Is that the figure upon which you base the $5.5 billion savings? 

General Dav. Yes, sir; if that same percentage which was used in 
1952 were carried through to 1957, there would have been $5.5 billion 
more requested. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, do you suppose that perhaps a little com- 
mendation might be forthcoming to the committee ? 

I am quite sure if some of us had not been in here digging on this 
stuff for the last 7 years that a lot of these things you have done never 
would have been done. 

General Dav. I heartily subseribe to a commendation for the com- 
mittee, sir, particularly with reference to your understanding and 
enocuragement on revisions in the system. After all, some of these 
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changes come from the actual energizing of the Air Force system, 
and include, for example, this airlifting of our big aircraft engines. 
On the surface this might look a little foolish when you could send 
them by ship, but when you can cut off maintenance of the pipeline 
time, meaning months’ worth of engines, it is a rather revolutionary 
thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, we went into that and while the presentation 
was made, it did not include a lot of elements that I thought should 
have been in it. I have not had time to analyze it enough to see 
whether or not you saved as much as the predictions said you would. 
Perhaps, in some instances, with the rapidly increasing cost of engines 
you might have indicated you saved more especially, for instance, 
on the amount of interest paid for the money to buy a $350,000 engine. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad we are getting results because, actually, 
sometimes I felt a little ashamed of myself for taking the time of the 
committee, and your time, and the time of everyone else in harping 
on the spares-procurement program. 

















INVENTORY STATEMENT 





During those hearings we had set out a statement with reference 
to the number of years of supply which you had. I do not: have the 
hearings here in front of me right now, but I can recall that the 
inventory on ‘some of these spares ran right at $10 billion, and at 
the rate of use at that time that was nearly 5 years’ supply of spares. 

What is the picture like now ? 

Mrs. Keviener. We have the inventory statement as of June 30, 
1956, and we are prepared to present it to you, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will that be in the chart presentation ? 

General Bocart. Mr. Scrivner, we have three things which we shall 
cover: We have the factoring system, the spares statement, and the 
spare-engine policy, all of which will give you these figures. 

Mr. Scrivner. When will that come? 

General Booart. They are ready right now, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I will withhold any other questions on that 
until then. 

General, you have not been in on all the hearings as much as some of 
your fellow workers, but in years past I have tried to impress upon the 
witnesses that sometimes if they will just give us an example, it tells 
the story better than their words do, because some of your words, 
unless they are heard or read by someone who has lived with these 
programs for quite a while, do not really mean much without ‘an 


example. 























BULK SHIPMENTS 







T have several places here where I will run through them as rapidly 
as. I can and ask you to give an example. 

For instance, on page 7 of your statement you refer to authorizing 
contractors to ship bulk quantities. I think you are referring there to 
the phased delivery of aircraft. I think, perhaps, fo give an example 
of some particular aircraft would be helpful. 

General Dav. Very well, sir. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


The following are typical items which were shipped in bulk to support the 
F-104: 


Nomenclature: Cost (each) 
Premeeite soak ci ORL ARP a ES i $0. 11 
BONE: 1. snap cthcithsd- tb Qi<tm bind niiadbbesdlstad Bi Ub oie tics 3s . 55 
ON ai iie8 cnet ties 1h oct chiniegdiabeh diastase hk Kithhtaaies telat a A i als caine - 26 
RMI a 25 i abunca thas coaancmennanadeen daktietaie eat kucits > bikie: kaa ee dae sae 


Bulk shipments on these inexpensive items, rather than phased delivery of 
small quantities with each aircraft, results in savings in shipping and handling 
charges. 


LOCAL PURCHASE 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 8 of your statement you say that by utilizing 
existing commercial distribution systems we have also achieved 
economies. 


If you can give an example there, it will be helpful. 
General Dav. Very well, sir. 
(The information requested follows :) 


The local purchase program, which now includes over 160,000 items, provides 
for direct procurement by the user from commercial sources. 

The phasing out of these items from the Air Materiel Command depots has 
vacated 454,000 square feet of storage space. This hadly needed space is valued 
at $1.30 per square foot for a total value of $590,000. One hundred and thirty- 
one personnel positions have been eliminated. ‘These positions were previously 
required for the management and handling of items which have come under 
the local purchase program. The majority of the personnel were transferred 
to fill other vacancies, and thus no direct savings can be stated. However, this 
is one of the actions that has helped to hold depot personnel requirements fairly 
constant in spite of overall workload increases described in General Dau’s 
statement. 


COMPENSATING OF AIR-TRANSPORTATION COSTS BY MATERIEL PROCUREMENT 
SAVINGS 


Mr. Scrivner. Also, at the bottom of page 8 you talk about budget 
project 433. You say that this requires a greater expenditure of pre- 
mium transportation dollars but is compensated by a greater reduction 
in proportion of the materiel cost. 

That is a good statement, if you will give us an example showing 
upon what it is based. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


A typical example wherein the materiel procurement savings compensate for 
the aerial transportation costs is the transmission assembly (stock No. 1ADH-— 
7399074—5501) used on C~118 aircraft. The fiscal year 1957 gross procurement 
requirement based on 1144 months repair cycle time and 3 months stock level 
amounts to 93 of this item. These minimum repair-cycle and stock-level periods 
are possible only through the use of rapid aerial resupply. Without airlift 
transportation, quantities to support a 6 months’ repair cycle and 5% months 
stock level would be required. The gross procurement requirement on this item 
would then have amounted to a quantity of 221. Substracting current. assets 
of 71 from each of the above quantities and pricing the net requirements, a 
dollar comparison of $216,414 to $1,475,550 is obtained. 


SINGLE CONTROL POINT FOR SUPPLY SUPPORT OF A PARTICULAR AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. There are any number of places here where examples 
could be given. 
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While I am at it, I do want to particularly commend you on the 
statement here showing what you have achieved in the way of aircraft 
out of commission for parts. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have cut that from almost 9 percent down to 4 
percent, which proves that you are getting your parts out, and you 
are distributing them, and they are more readily available than in 
times past. This is another instance where you might set out an ex- 
ample of this single control point. 

That is at the bottom of page 10. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The weapon system concept which provides a single point of contact or single 
eontrol point for the supply support of a particular type aircraft is now em- 
ployed for the following aircraft: 

Weapon system control point (supply manager) 
Aircraft : e 
Oklahoma air materiel area. 
Oklahoma air materiel area. 
Sacramento air materiel area. 
Ogden air materiel area. 
San Antonio air materiel area. 
Mobile air materiel area. 
Sacramento air materiel area. 
Missiles : 
GAR-1 (Falcon) San Bernardino air materiel area. 
TM-61 (Matador) Warner Robins air materiel area. 


LONG SERVICE LIFE ITEMS 


Mr. Scrivner. At the bottom of page 15 you refer to the consid- 
eration that is given to the operating-type items with long service 
life. Give us some examples of what you call long service life. It 
would be helpful. 

Many members of the committee understand it, but a man who 
picks up the hearing some place else might not. 

General Dav. Very well, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

A “long service life” item is one which has a service life of more than 1 year 
between repair cycles. An example is the door assembly for the main landing 
gear on the F-105 aircraft. It has an estimated service life of 1,500 flying hours, 
which is equivalent to more than 1 year of operating life between repair cycles. 
Another example is the hydraulic fluid reservoir assembly which also applies 
to the F-105. It has an estimated service life of 1,600 flying hours. 


SHORT SERVICE LIFE ITEMS 


Mr. Scrivner. The same thing is true at the top of page 16 with 
reference to short service life items and, again, in the middle of page 
20 where you say— 

The basic principle is that a number of the most frequently required repair 
parts are bought and stocked as one supply item which reduces administrative 
costs substantially. 

I did not quite understand that. That appears on page 20 of your 
statement. 

General Dav. Very well, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Short service life items are those which have a service life of 1 year or less. 
The “demand oxygen regulator” used on such aircraft as the B-47 and B-52 
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is an example. This item must be replaced every 8 months to assure safe and 
efficient operation. 

On page 20 of his statement, General Dau was discussing the overhaul or 
repair, kit concept. Repair parts for such items as pumps and valves are now 
procured and stocked in repair kits. For one particular item, a fuel booster 
pump, 63 of the 77 repair parts which were formerly stocked as individual items 
are now procured and stocked in a repair kit which constitutes a single line 
item for control purposes. Other advantages of the repair kit concept are that 
(1) it provides the maintenance facility with the majority of spare parts 
required to repair or overhaul an end item; (2) it curtails line stoppages due 
to lack of one or more spare parts required in Overhaul (repair cycle time and 
production effectiveness are thus improved); and (3) it also increases the 
serviceable life of items between repair cycles by condemning and replacing 
100 percent of these parts at the time of repair. 


SUPPLY FOR AIRCRAFT IN INVENTORY IN SMALL NUMBERS 


Going back to page 6 of your statement you raised a point which I 
have raised in the committee several times, saying— 

Unfortunately, however, the effect is relatively small on the number of active 
Air Force items to. be managed. for as long as even one of an original thousand 
aircraft must be supported. 

What is the policy of the Air Force when we are getting rid of a 
certain type of plane which gets down to a fairly small number in 
regard to procuring parts? 

Instead of carrying a fairly small number, why not eliminate the 
entire lot and get rid of this problem to which you refer here? 

General Dav. It is Air Force policy to remove small numbers of 
aircraft fromthe inventory. However, we might take an example like 
the B-29 where we went from a tremendous first line inventory down 
to secondary usage such as tankers or weather reconnaissance where 
the numbers of aircraft involved are small but the different items that 
are needed to support them are still necessary. 

Now, it is true that where we had, say, 1,000 of a particular item to 
support the original fleet, we might dispose of everything down to, 
say, 10 or 20 to support the remaining fleet. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you doing that? 

General Dav. Yes, however, that stock number must be maintained 
as long as there are any of the items remaining in the inventory. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have several and, perhaps, it might be well if 
someone would pick up your statement and get some of the pertinent 
facts relating thereto and look over the inventory and see if it would 
not be advisable to get rid of some of them. 

I have ridden in some rather old planes and I have wondered why 
the Air Force even uses them any more. 

General Davis. Mr. Scrivner, headquarters is doing that program- 
ing on an average of once or twice a year to see what we can get rid 
of, and do without, and right at this particular moment this repro- 
graming and looking into ‘the future in regard to our airplanes is 
going on. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you taking out of the inventory in the way 
of old planes in the last year? 

Mr. Suarp. I remember one particular type and that was the C-74, 
of which we only had 11. It was a transport plane that was very 
difficult to maintain due to the low level of spare parts for the 11 
planes. 
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So, we have offered those for sale. 

General Davis. There is a planned phase-out of all the old types, 

I do not know whether Colonel Donohew has General Callahan’s 
book on that or not, which shows the phase-out plan or phase-out 
program of aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will that come up under procurement ? 

General Davis. It normally is presented as an operational plan 
for phasing out aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. It ties into this problem of supply? 

General Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. While it might look on the surface of it that you 
had 25 or 50 of some type plane which should be eliminated, T think 
you would not have to buy the equivalent number of new ones because 
the new ones would be more efficient. I am thinking, for instance, 
of the B-25. 

General Davis. We have a planned phase-out, and one of the current 
programing actions that is going on is to see if we can accelerate it. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is still a good old workhorse and is a reliable 
plane, but some of them have been in the inventory for 12 or 14 years. 

Mr. SuHarr. We have been getting rid of those C-45’s pretty 
substantially. 

General Davis. Our current effort is to try to accelerate the phase- 
out of the B-25 and the C-45 aircraft as very uneconomical planes 
to operate. 

(The following was submitted for the record :) 


Examples of the actual and projected phase out of aircraft from Department of Air 
Force inventory } 


Number of aircraft Number of aircraft 


Altreraft (all Actual, Projected Aircraft (all Actual, Projected 
prefixesand | June 30, |. Ss | sOéprrefixes and June 30, a saeneiaiaa 
series unless 1953 series unless 1953 
noted) through | Oct. 1, 1956 noted) through | Oct. 1, 195¢ 
Sept. 30, through Fiscal year Sept. 30, throngh | Fiscal year 
June 30, 1958 1956 | June 30, 1958 
| 1957 
| 





1 Includes net transfers to other agencies such as Navy and MAP, and drops due to obsolescence and 
reclamation. 
2 Excludes QB-17 and SB-17. 


Mr. Gartock. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record ) 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I think that is all in view of the 
shortage of time. 

Mr. Wuirren. You might now proceed with the chart presenta- 
tion. 

Mrs. Ketiruer. Mr. Chairman, Major Barchard will present the 
simplified budget technique for replacenient spares. 
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SIMPLIFIED BupGETING TECHNIQUE For REPLACEMENT SPARES 


Major Barcuarp. In previous years the budget estimate for re- 

lacement or “follow-on” spares has been based upon detailed item 
5 item machine computations on over 400,000 items. A very con- 
siderable expenditure of man-hours and machine time was necessary 
to prepare the annual estimates. It has been a matter of concern to 
both the review committees and the Air Force. 

This concern, and the recognition that we have to release this man- 
power so that we might employ it in doing a better buying job and for 
utilization in our management improvement programs, led to studies 
to determine whether or not we could develop a simplified technique 
which would give us a budget estimate with a comparable degree of 
accuracy. 

Mr. Scrivner. Before you go further, define “factor.” 

Major Barcuarp. Factor is in this case a numerical relationship 
between two periods of time. In other words, we related the pro- 
gramed flying hours of the Air Force in one period of time—to the 
yrogramed flying hours for a future period. By dividing one flying 
hour program into the other we get a factor. 

Of course, we developed a variety of such factors and all of them 
were used. 

I will now proceed to a discussion of the first chart. 


COMPUTATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Before I get into the procedure itself, I would like to point out that 
the new technique was applied to 3 prior years’ data and we actually 
computed an estimate for 1955, 1956, and 1957. The results were 
compared with the budgets that have been submitted for each of those 
years under the previous detailed system. 

This comparison or testing showed that the results were within 10 
percent of thoes obtained by computing requirements on an item-by- 
item basis on all of the 400,000 items. 

Mr. Scrivner. Was it 10 percent over or 10 percent under? 

Major Barcuarp. Always under, sir. 

Mrs. Keiiener. By coincidence. It may be over sometimes. 

Major Barcnwarp. It gave us sufficient evidence that this system 
would provide a valid estimate with definite savings in manpower and 
machine time. 

General Bogart. I would like to assure you, Mr. Scrivner, that this 
is one of the difficulties in trying to get this procedure into effect, 
trying to get factors which would give you points on both sides of the 
line. We could not do it, and finally accepted this. 

_ Mr. Scrivner. That was one of the arguments which we have had 
in times past—that some of the elements you cranked into the machine 
were rather unrealistic, but you think this will stand up? 

Of course, what you are doing now is just presenting a requirement 
for a certain sum for spare parts? 

Major Barcuarp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And this is a method that you are now using to 
arrive at that particular sum without either going into yourself or 
bringing before the committee a book that is about a foot thick? 
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General Bocarr. Our problem was that we were using thousands 
of man-hours in a detailed computation, and when we got through 
with them, we were sure that it was no better than had we done it by 
an empirical or factoring method of this sort. 

General Dav. The time element really licked us, Mr. Scrivner; for 
example, on the fiscal 1958 budget you would start with an inventory at 
the tail end of calendar year 1956 ‘and go through the detailed compu- 
tation, and all of the prescribed reviews and by the time you received 
it, we were pretty well down the road. 

‘Mr. Scrivner. The figures it was based on were no longer valid? 

General Dav. Meanwhile, the program which is multiplied into 
this computation had probably changed too. It was an unwieldy 
thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. In that connection, however—and I can see your 
point—the validity of this approach or the soundness of it would 
depend largely upon inventory. You have picked 1955, 1956, and 
1957 and you can check it with what you budgeted, but unless you 
carry that sum back to see how much of those spares and other things 
you had left over or had in inventory, that might be a poor yard- 
stick, would you not think ? 

General Dav. W ell, these comparisons were made against a better 
computation, and one that is made at a later time for buying pur- 
poses. 

So, I think the comparison is much more valid. 

Major Barcuarp. I think as we proceed with the presentation, you 
will see that, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. You may proceed. 


BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Major Barcuarp. Basically, this procedure is one that extends the 
buyers’ guide for the current year’s procurement program 1 year into 
the future to give us a budget estimate by factoring. 

In other words, for the 1958 estimate we took the value of our fiscal 
year 1957 program—and of course the procurement program is our 
most accurate definitization of what we need, and represents dollars 
that we will actually place on procurement—we took that program in 
its various segments and extended those segments 1 year into the 
future by factoring. The ratios or factors were developed by com- 
paring the flying-hour program used for the computation of the 1957 
buying program with the flying-hour program for the fiscal 1958 
budget period, and as I stated, these ratios were applied to the buy 
program. 

Mr. Scrivner. You might define “buyers’ guide” now. 

Major Barcuarp. Actually, sir, the buyers’ guide may be a term 
which is misleading. It is not a big book or any single document, 
but rather represents all of the computations that go into our. buy 
program and the definitization of what we are actually going to 
procure. 

Mr. Garvock. It tells them what to buy—any item of a certain 
kind. 

Major Barcnarp. May I have the next chart, please? 
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COMPUTATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


In applying this basic technique we did not apply it across the 
board to the total dollars. We considered the individual property 
classes. We categorized them into two groups—those property 
classes which support more than one type of aircraft and those classes 
which support only one type and model of aircraft. 

‘This is an example of the property class O1—M which contains air- 
frame parts to support the F-86. In this case we took the buyers’ guide 
dollars for 1957 which is over $3 million and factored that by the factor 
which related the flying hours in 1957 to the flying hours of 1958 for 
that one aircraft. We considered only the F-86 flying hours. That 
gave us a flying-hour ratio of 0.87. This ratio was multiplied by the 
buyers’ guide dollars, and that gave us an estimate for airframe spare 
parts for the F—86 of $2,659,075. 

This was done on all of the so-called peculiar classes, classes to sup- 
port. one type of aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your first line states: 


Net dollar value of fiscal year 1957 Buyers’ Guide, $3,056,408. 


What does that mean? What is the $3 million going for ? 

Major Barcnarp. To buy airframe spare parts for the F-86. 

Mr. Scrivner. For the fiscal year 1957 ? 

Major Barcuarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Inasmuch as you will have a smaller number of fly- 
ing hours in 1958 you will CORTON ED cut down the requirement 
for the airframe spare parts for the coming year ¢ 

Major Barcuarp. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. What element is used for the fact that the airplane 
is a year older? Is there any? 

Major Barcuarp. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The planes are a year older than they were a year ago. 
They have been in the air more. Does that have any effect at all? 

Major Barcnarp. It should not have, sir. The component parts of 
the airplane are subject to repair. Although the airplane itself is older, 
many of the components are brandnew parts or parts which have been 
put through periodic maintenance. 

While the airplane is older in terms of flying hours it doesn’t affect 
the parts appreciably. 

The next slide. 


REQUIREMENTS RELATED TO FLYING HOURS 


In those property classes which we could not relate specifically to 
one model of aircraft, it was necessary to factor them by the total 
flying-hour program. These are classes such as the generator classes, 
instruments class, and tires, which support many different types of 
aircraft. 

The same technique, or basic procedure, was applied in this case 
except that we used a ratio which represented the relationship between 
the total flying-hour program in 1957 and the total flying-hour pro- 
gram of 1958. 

These two programs were compared to deyelop this ratio which was 
then applied to the so-called common application classes to give us 
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a budget estimate of $133.8 million. The technique is identical. The 
only difference is the program used for the factoring. 
The next chart now, sir. 


SAVINGS THROUGH NEW COMPUTING TECHNIQUES 


The advantages in terms of manpower and machine time are quite 
obvious. Under the previous technique it cost approximately $587,000 
annually. Under the new technique we are able to compute replace- 
ment spares under the simplified budget at a cost of $500. 

The previous time for preparing the estimates was 9 months. It is 
now 5 days. Where we have program changes we can adjust rapidly 
and come up with a new estimate on short notice. 


INVENTORY AS REQUIREMENT FACTOR 


Mr. Wuirren. If last year you bought so many spare parts, and the 
year before you bought so many, and you tied it to flying hours, I say 
again the soundness of your approach would depend on the carryover. 

Let us say last year you used only half of the parts you bought. 
Therefore you start off the new year with a carryover of 50 percent 
of what you purchased last year. 

If you keep buying based on what you bought before instead of buy- 
ing based on what you still have and what you need, you could end up 
with an entirely different thing. 

How does inventory figure into this? 

General Dav. In the buying computation, sir, the inventory is taken 
into account, so that is inherent in these figures. 

This will make the assumption that your prescribed inventory posi- 
tion will be set relatively the same, but that is sound enough from 
year to year. 

These changes you noticed in the example are not substantial. 

Mr. Gartock. Each item actually is computed, as General Dau says, 
in the annual computation of the buy. The buy is not on a factor 
basis. The buy is on a line-item computation basis. That takes into 
account any variation in flying hours from what was proposed to 
what was actual. You come up to date each year on your computa- 
tion. 

Mr. Wurrtren. That all sounds good but I differ with 1 or 2 ex- 
pressions heard here. You could tie down purchases by instructions 
and directives, but there is no way that is as sound as cutting down 
the money you have to buy with. 

If you base your budget estimates on last year’s flying hours and 
so many spare parts to match the flying hours, and this year you have 
so many flying hours and ask for so much money and tie the two to- 
gether, that sounds good. However, if you do not have an accurate 
inventory which figures into it, you can stockpile up to the point of 
getting into trouble. 

You might figure in the Buyers Guide what you have on hand, or 
you may. give them instructions to carry that, but that factor does 
not give you the true picture. At least it is not clear to me. 

Mr. Gartock. If you will go back to the detailed computation in 
the Buyers Guide, which is a long and complicated process, you will 
find that the guide is based on actual consumption and actual inven- 
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tory on hand and not on a theoretical position, so when you buy you 
buy against the actual position, and it is much later. 

Mr. Scrivner. This process they have been describing is purely for 
the purpose of budget presentation of an estimate of what they are 
going to be required to get for spares. When it comes to actual ex- 
penditure of dollars, then the point Mr. Whitten raises as to the correct- 
ness of the inventory comes into play. 

Mr. Gartock. What we do is to concentrate the people we have on 
the procurement phase, instead of providing them between the estimate 
and the buying program. They are the same people who spend the 
time making the estimate as spend the time making the Buyers Guide. 
The guide is where you really save or waste money. 

Mr. Wuirren. As far as I can see this is a step in the right direction. 

But the point I make, from a sound business process, if you give the 
man the money in advance he is more liberal in spending it. 

Mr. Gartock. You are assuming he gets it before. No individual 
buyer gets anything until he gets approval. 

General Davis. The buy dollar amount of $3 million took into ac- 
count all assets in the inventory. That was a computed requirement 
for that period of time taking into account all assets. So when you use 
the multiplier ratio against that figure you are taking into account the 
asset, position at the time we made the budget estimate. 

Then they repeat the computation before the 1958 buy so each year 
the factor is made more valid because it is being applied against a com- 
puted requirement which in itself reflects usage data. The inventory is 
applied each time it is computed. 

Mr. Wuirren. Ifthe inventory fits into it that way it makes it sound. 
If not it would make it wholly unsound. You say you operated so 
much and you need so much money, and then after you get the money 
you are likely to spend a good deal more. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is merely a simplified method of making a 
presentation to this committee. 

We have gone through all of these page by page itemizations of 
spare parts until we were almost blue in the face. Westill are running 
into the same problems. 

As I understand it this is a simplified method for estimating your 
request for appropriations. 

Mr. Garvock. It does one other thing which is equally important. 
It lets AMC put the people who are available to work on the computa- 
tions in this buyers guide. 


SAVING DUE TO NEW COMPUTING TECHNIQUE 


Mr. Scrivner. The old method took 9 months and it required 
587,000 in man-hours. The simplified rule of thumb which they have 
now adopted costs only $500. That is a saving of over a half million 
dollars there, plus the matter of nearly 9 months of saving in time. 

Where do we get the benefit of over the one-half million dollar 
saving in man-hours? 

General Dav. You can see that on the black line of my trend-line 
chart, Mr. Scrivner. This is one of the many things we are trying to 
do in performing this support job, which gets bigger all the time, with 
the same or a lesser number of people. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where do you come when you get into a situation 
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such as developed this spring due to the fact that you are curtailing 
flying hours in some fields because of saving of operation and mainte- 
nance funds? Where will that situation be reflected here? 

General Dav. That is part of the savings. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have used 1957 flying hours as the basis of the 
computation. Apparently there will not be as m: iny flying hours as 
you anticipated. That should be reflected somewhere in the presenta- 
tion. 

Mr. Suarr. That will be reflected in the computation of the buyers 
guide. 

Mr. Scrivner. It should also be reflected in the request, because if 
you change the flying hours actually as against what you anticipated 
when this calculation was made, there would be a difference. 


ACTUAL EXPERIENCE AS BASIS FOR REQUEST 


General Dav. This is up to date year by year. You take next. year’s 
buying program which reflects reduced usage and every year you get 
a correction. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you use past history to develop 
future requests ? 

General Dav. That is right. 

General Bocarr. The 1958 Buyers Guide will be computed on the 
basis of actual experience, and will be used as the basis for the fiscal 
year 1959 budget estimate. 

Mrs. Kettener. The fiscal year 1958 Buyers Guide is being com- 
puted right now. 

Mr. SHarp. I have been very interested in this and have gone to the 
depots and had them bring out some of their sheets so that ‘I could go 
over the computations to see that they made sense. Also I have gone 
out and taken physical inventories of what they said they had in the 
warehouses to see if the inventory made any sense. I have followed 
this practice throughout the year to be sure there is the degree of 
accuracy which we expect and that this is not purely theoretical. I 
have been rather impressed as to how accurate their inventories are. 
I will continue to do that. 


CONSIDERATION OF INVENTORY IN MAKING REQUESTS 


Mr. Wuitten. The report we had on our investigation from your 
depot in France, and what we read periodically in the press not only 
as to the Air Force but to the military, some embarrassing things 
occasionally happen as to where you are overstocked, buying on one 
hand and selling surplus on the other. 

When these isolated incidents come up it is embarrassing to you and 
it is to us, and they do happen. That is why I raise this question. 

T can see the value of this type of computation if behind it you ride 
close herd on the inventory. Otherwise you can keep buying over a 
10-year period and if you didn’t tie it in with what you had on hand 
and what you used you could end up in a really embarrassing situa- 
wen, and that is the situation. 

Saving $500,000 is a lot of money, but when you have a $16 billion 
bud et you don’t even notice the $500, 000 item. 

Mr. Gartock. It is a matter of constantly checking the inventory. 
You always go back to a base line. 
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Major Barcuarp. The same people do both jobs here. A good por- 
tion of this budget preparation was Seana done on an overtime 
basis. These people now are free to do a better job on inventory and in 
computations for buying. 

That is all I have, sir. 

Mr. Wuitren. Further questions, Mr. Scrivner ? 

Mr. Scrivner. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. You might proceed with your presentation, then. 


Current USAF Spare Enoine REQUIREMENTs PoLicy 


Mrs. Keitrner. I would now like to give you a presentation on 
our current spare engine requirements policy. 

Prior to fiscal year 1957, the Air Force policy, with respect to spare 
engine procurement was to procure the quantity of spare engines 
required to support the expedited airlift pipeline. The requirements 
were computed at wartime activity rates and the Air Force operated 
within those requirements during peacetime. About a year ago, how- 
ever, the Air Force decided that it should take a new look at its spare 
engine requirements policy to assure that it was properly alined with 
our latest logistics concepts. As a result, a new engine requirements 
policy evolved which I would now like to describe to you. 


ELEMENTS INVOLVED IN DETERMINATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


This chart lists the various elements involved in the determination 
of spare engine procurement requirements under our current policy. 
(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


SPARE-ENGINE REQUIREMENTS COMPUTATION 





Engine changes for major overhaul D-day through D-plus-60-day_____ 825 
ae ere cee Wm NEON SON Ra docs itiandiecinw wkend maaalegaas 172 
Plus reparable overhaul pipeline (peacetime rates)_._...__-_____-_______ 191 
Minus one-half of engines in overhaul on D-day (credit ag ainst 60-day 
TUNG Disc ss ert ers dc Dene en Si ean ee RS —53 
Oca BPATO-GRSING TOCUITCRG 66 in tbe ceeindaanen 1, 135 


Mrs. Ketiener. Under this policy, only the serviceable portion of 
the pipeline is supported at wartime activity rates and for only those 
aircraft having a wartime mission. In this example, the serviceable 
portion of the pipeline is 60 di 7 and the reparable portion, which is 
supported at peacetime rates, is 43 days. To determine our total spare- 
engine requirement, we first compute the number of engines which 
we estimate would be changed during the first 60 days of war and 
which would require major overhaul, in other words, they could not be 
repaired by the base minor repair facility. In this example, these en- 
gines amount to 825, Next we compute the number of engines required 
to fill the base minor repair lines at wartime activity rates. This quan- 
tity is 172 in this example. The peacetime minor repair lines will be 
supported from within this quantity. It is pertinent to note that our 

engine life expectancies—that is, times between major overhaul—liave 

gre eatly i increased as a result of minor repair being performed at base 
level. On the aver age, 2 of every 3 engines removed for repair are 
being repaired at the base level minor repair facilities. 
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Returning to the chart, we have now determined the total 60-day 
serviceable engine requirement: A total of 997 engines. Now we must 
consider the reparable portion of the engine overhaul pipeline. Since 
on any D-day, it will have been filled with reparable engines removed 
during peacetime, we now compute this requirement at peace rather 
than wartime rates. This gives a requirement of 191 engines. Now, 
before arriving at the total spare-engine requirement, designed to pro- 
vide both peaec and war support, we take credit for a certain quantity 
of engines which were computed for support of the reparable pipeline 
which we feel can be made serviceable in time to apply them as an asset 
against the 60-day serviceable engine requirement. This quantity 
represents one-half of the engines that would be in the major overhaul 
line at any point in time. We are able to take this credit since it is 
estimated that about one-half of the engines in the overhaul line, have 
completed the rework stage and are being reassembled or tested, and 
therefore, could be made available for airlift to the bases where needed 
within 60 days. In this example, such credit is taken for 53 engines 
and we arrive at a total spare engine requirement of 1,135. Prior year 
procurements are considered, of course, in arriving at the net procure- 
ment requirement. 

DISTRIBUTION 


On this second chart, the new spare-engine requirements policy is 
portrayed from the distribution standpoint. It locates the 1,135 spare 
engines within the various segments of the pipeline, 


(The chart referred to will be found on the facing page.) 
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Mrs. Keiieuer. On the left side of the chart, we show the reparable 
oe of the overhaul pipeline which is filled at peacetime rates: 3 
ays’ worth of engines in base reparable stock; an average of 6 days’ 
worth intransit to the depot ; 10 days’ worth in overhaul backing at the 
overhaul depot and 24 days’ worth actually undergoing overhaul. 

On the right side of the chart, we show the serviceable portion of the 
engine pipeline which is supported at wartime activity rates. A mini- 
mum of 30 days’ support is located at base level. We operate within 
this level during peacetime and as engines are removed from this stock, 


91297—57——-12 
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they are replaced from the depot serviceable stocks. ‘Thus the balance 
of the net 60-day serviceable engine requirement would either be in 
transit from depot to bases or held in depot serviceable engine stocks. 
All of these serviceable engines, plus half of the engines undergoing 
overhaul, add to the total requirement for servic eable spare engines to 
replace engines removed for major overhaul over a 60-day period. As 
I stated previously, we also provide support for the minor repair cycle: 

172 engines in thisexample. This segment of the total engine pipeline 
is shown at the bottom of this chart. 


AIRLIFT OF SPARE ENGINES 


I would like to emphasize that the Air Force could never have 
adopted this new concept for spare engine support without the avail- 
ability of airlift to expedite the flow of engines through the pipeline. 
Please note that the serviceable stock requirement for this particular 
engine is 60 days’ support at wartime activity rates and that this 
requirement provides for serviceable engine stocks at the base and at 
the depot as well as a minimum quantity in transit from the depot to 
replenish those base stocks which are used to meet peacetime support 
requirements. Now, compare this maximum 60-day serviceable engine 
requirement with requirements based on the old surface pipeline. 
Under the surface pipeline, an average of 63 days’ worth of serviceable 
engines were tied up either in transit or at inter mediate stoc kage points 
located between the zone of the interior depot and the overseas base. 
Thus, under surface transportation conditions, we would have to sup- 
port a 63 days’ in-transit pipeline in addition to providing the specific 
stocks required at base and depot levels. 

Consequently, far more than 60 days’ worth of engines would be 
required to support the serviceable portion of the pipeline. The 
exact quantity would depend upon the specific base and depot stock- 
age requirements which might be established, considering all of the 
related conditions involved. Therefore, I shall make no attempt in 
this presentation to compare the relative cost of supporting the service- 
able portion of the pipeline under surface versus airlift conditions. 
However, I would like to compare the relative cost of spare engine sup- 
port for the remainder of the pipeline, assuming that the current 
serviceable engine requirement remained constant under both surface 
and airlift conditions. 
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(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


Comparative spare engine requirements, airlifi versus surface, for portions of the 
pipeline affected 


Number of days Increase in 

Ss ee ERS engine re- 
Pipeline element quirement if 
Air Surfa airlift is not 

available 


Reparabie portion: 
. 


At peacetime rates: base stocks 
Intransit from base to depot. -. 
Backlog at overhaul depot 

* + 


* 


Serviceable portion: 
. 


* . 
Credit for 4¢ engines undergoing overhaul! on D-day--.- 
. +. > 
Total requirement 


1 Zone of Interior. 
9 Oversea. 
°17 percent increase, 


Norte.—Additional spare engine procurement based on surface transportation would cost $16,848,000. 


Mrs. Ketitener. On this chart we have compared the airlift versus 
surface pipeline for one of your latest engine models which I shall 
identify off the record. 

(Off the record.) 

Mrs. Ketitener. A breakdown of the various pipeline elements is 
shown on the left-hand side of the chart and the number of days 


required under air and surface transportation conditions are shown 
in the second and third columns. The increase in the number of 
engines which would be required if airlift were not available is 
shown in the right-hand column. 

If airlift were not available, required support for the reparable 
portion of the pipeline would increase by 78 engines—by 65 engines 
en route to the depot and 13 engines in depot backlog. Under accel- 
erated pipeline conditions, we are able to support an eflicient main- 
tenance schedule with only 10 days reparable backlog at the depot 
instead of the 15 days which was required under surface transporta- 
tion conditions. 

Under surface transportation conditions, another increased re- 
quirement would be realized since we could not count on any of the 
engines undergoing overhaul at any specified point in time becoming 
available to the using or ganization in time to be applied against the 
next 60 days’ services eable engine requirement. Thus we would not 
be able to take credit in computing the total serviceable engine 
requirement for one-half of the engines undergoing overhaul at any 
specified point in time. This credit is equal to 30 engines in this 
example. 
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In summary if we were not able to program our spare engine 
requirements based on an airlift — procurement requirements 
for this particular engine would be increased by at least 108 engines 
or 17 percent, at an additional cost of $16,848,000. 

I have another chart here which provides more detailed backup on 
this engine computation. It is classified and, therefore, I would like 


to discuss it off the record. 
(Off the record.) 
(Discussion held off the record.) 
Mrs. Ketiener. Lt. Col. Richard Lee will make the next presenta- 


tion. 
NET SAVINGS DUE TO AIRLIFT OF SPARE ENGINES 


Mr. Wuitren. A $16 million saving was represented to be the dif- 
ference between the total investment in engines under this system as 
against the prior system of moving spares by surface carrier. As 
against that what is the increased cost of this airlift as compared with 
the cost if they had been carried as done previously ? 

Mrs. Ketiener. This is an example on just one engine. Right now 
we are computing what the airlift cost would be. 

Mr. Wuirtten. You don’t have those figures now / 

Mrs. Kevitruer. No, sir; we will be glad to submit them for the 
record, 

(The information is as follows :) 

The additional cost for transporting this engine by expedited surface trans- 
portation within the Zone of Interior and by airlift to overseas organizations 


will amount to approximately $7.2 million over the ist line life (3 years) of the 
aircraft concerned. This results in an estimated net savings of $9.6 million. 


Mr, Wurrren. Proceed with your presentation. 


PRESENTATION OF AIRCRAFT SPARES INVENTORY STATEMENT 


Colonel Ler. The value of the aircraft spares and spare parts in- 
ventory as of June 30, 1956, was $9.6 billion. 

This morning we propose to show three important features of this 
inventory, the location of the inventory, the composition of the inven- 
tory, and our intended use of this inventory. 


LOCATION OF THE INVENTORY 


This is our “where” chart, showing location of the inventory. 

You will note 72.9 percent of this inventory is located in depots in 
the continental United States; 11.4 percent of the inventory is located 
at bases within the continental United States, 

This gives us over 84 percent of our total aircraft spares and spare 
parts inventory located within the continental United States. 

Six and one-tenth percent of the inventory is located at bases over- 
seas. This means that less than 16 percent of our stock is overseas 
and less than 20 percent of our stocks are located at bases worldwide. 

Eighty-four percent of our stocks being within the continental 
United States complements the strategy of the Air Force and 82 per- 
cent of this stock being located in depots worldwide, facilitates cen- 
tralized control, and eases management. 

However, it does increase our vulnerability. 
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The Air Force plans to decrease vulnerability by increasing base 
stockage objectives. This pertains particularly to our major forces. 

We plan to increase these objectives based on the mission of the 
individual units located on the bases, the location of the bases, and 
the programed rates of activity of the units located on the bases. 

Storage at the point of eventual consumption, where it can be 
reasonably determined, is an economical and effective method of re- 
ducing vulnerability. Complete implementation of this program is, 
of course, contingent upon the speed with which we can develop 
centralized controls, and this in turn is contingent upon the speed 
with which we can develop full utilization of electronic data comput- 
ing equipment of advanced design. 

Over the next few years we should see a gradual decline in the 
massive concentration in the depots and an increase in the amount of 
stocks stored on bases. 


COMPOSITION OF THE INVENTORY 


Next we would like to look at the composition of the inventory. 
We have it divided into five major segments. 

These are spare engines and engine spare parts; airborne communi- 
eations electronics ; photographic armament and weapons; accessories, 
instruments and other spares, and airframe spares. 

During the past year each grouping except engines has increased 
in dollar value. Engines are equal to almost 43 percent of the total 
dollar value of the aircraft spares and spare-parts inventory. 

The total value of this grouping is the same as it was last year. 
However, the internal composition is different. 

The value of the spare engines on hand has decreased by $100 million 
and the value of the spare parts for the support of these engines has 
increased by $100 million, 


DISPOSAL PROGRAM 


We feel that this large decrease in the spare engines has been due to 
the extensive effort we have put into our disposal program. 

I would like to show some examples of what we have done in the 
engine area. Last year we had increases, new types of engines coming 
ay which amounted to 1,157 engines with a dollar value of $162.8 
million. 

During the same period we had decreases of over 8,000 engines of 
the older type, with a dollar value of $251.9 million. 2 
_ Some examples of the types of engines that were involved in the 
increases are the J—57, J-65, J-71, and T-56. We received four 
models of the J-57 engine. These pertain to the B—52’s, KC~135’s, 
F-100’s, F-101’s, and F-102’s. 

We received $76 million worth of that engine. 

We received $24 million worth of the J-65’s which are used on the 
F-84 and B-57. 

We received $7 million worth of J-71’s used on the B-66. We 
received $20 million worth of the turboprop T-56 which is used on 
the C-130A. Those are some examples of our increases in the new 
type engines. 
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At thé same time we disposed of $82.8 million worth of the R-3350’s 
which were used primarily on the old B-29’s. We also disposed of 
$60 million worth of J-47’s.and $4.4 million worth of the R-1550’s. 

Mr. Scriver. What do you mean, “disposed of” ? 

Colonel Ler. Transferred into disposal accounts for disposition by 
reclamation or sale. 

General Dav. It varies, Mr. Scrivner. For instance, the R-4360, 
which is used on the B-36, as that program phases down those engines 
are very valuable in stripping for parts to keep the remaining ones 
going during their life. 

In other engines, like the R-3350 he talked about, there would not 
be that use for ‘them, so it varies from engine to engine. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is that $60 million ? 

Colonel Ler. J-47’s 

Mr. Scrtvner. What will you do with them? 

Colonel Ler. Those were early models of the J—47. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know that. What did you do with them? 

General Dav. Most of them were sold, although the parts which 
were applicable to the other dash numbers were saved and used in 
overhaul of the others. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would be interesting to know what happened to 
them. That was one of the programs about which you and I talked a 
great deal several years ago—about the unrealistic procurement. 

After I had gone around to a couple places and saw them stacked 
up as high as they could stack them, and they still didn’t have enough 
room for them, that rankled even a little deeper. 

General Dav. That was the outstanding example, I would say, sir 
of the change from the old-type management to the new one. 

Mr. Scrrvner. That was an example of underestimating the life 
of engines between overhauls. 

General Dav. That was a centributing factor, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one we will try to forget. 

Colonel Ler. More examples, sir—the R-1650 which was applicable 
to the old F-51. We disposed of $4.4 million worth of those. We 
had $1.3 million worth of the R—-2000’s and $6 million worth of the 
old J-33’s.. Those were used on the old F-80 type aircraft. 

Mr. Wutrren. Do you have figures broken down showing how much 
was for salvage and that sort of thing ? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirtrex. Do you have them with you or is that presented 
elsewhere ? 

General Dav. The Holifield committee usually gets a report on the 
entire oneration. However, I can get figures for you. 

Mr. Waurrren. It would be well for.us to have them before this 
committee—what you do salvage. Your sources of income other than 
appropriations would be important. 

General Bogart. They go into the United States Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts, sir. We are authorized to utilize a certain portion 
to cover the cost of disposal each vear. 
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This year the budget carries $10 million. It isnot new appropriated 
funds but merely authorization to use part of the proceeds from dis- 
posal. 

Mr. Wurrren. You may proceed. 

General Dav. Would you like any particular figures? 

Mr. Wurrren. I had not heard that figure and I wondered if you 
had it here. 

Include it at this point in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


In fiscal year 1956 the Air Force disposed of materiel which cost, at the time 
of purchase, $682,220,909. Of this $158,469,151 was disposed of through trans- 
fers to other Federal agencies, return to stock, destruction, or donation (to 
schools and State and municipal institutions). The remainder ($523,751,758) 
was disposed of through sales with proceeds amounting to $23,340,226. Return 
from sales amounted to 4.4 percent of the acquisition cost of the materiel sold. 
An additional $11,325,075 was realized from the sale of scrap and waste (gar- 
bage, waste paper, ferrous and nonferrous scrap, and other materiel not identi- 
fiable as supply items). The acquisition cost for scrap and waste cannot be 
determined, therefore percentage of return is unvailable. During the first 8 


months.of tiscal year 1957, materiel with an original cost of $351,046,200 was 


disposed of. Some $79 million of this was disposed of through donation, return 
to stock, transfers, and destruction. The remainder ($271,597,570) was disposed 
of through sales with proceeds amounting to $13,628,246. teturn from sales 
amounted to 5.0 percent of the acquisition cost of the materiel sold. $8,583,169 
was realized from the sale of scrap and waste during this period. 


AIRBORNE COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS 


Colonel Ler. We move on to the airborne communications and 
electronics. This amounts to $600 million this year, or 6.2 percent of 
the total inventory. This is an inerease of $100 million during the 
past year. 

Airborne photographic armament and weapons amounts to $1.1 bil- 
lion, or 11.4 percent of the inventory, and it increased $300 million 
during this period. 

Accessories, instruments, and other spares amount to $2.5 billion, 
or 26 percent of the inventory. This represents an increase of $500 
million. 

Airframe spares amount to $1.3 billion, which is 13.8 percent of the 
total inventory—an increase of $100 million. 

These increases in value certainly reflect the influx of complex and 
expensive technical equipment in our inventory. They reflect the in- 
creased numbers of new aircraft that we have, and a general increase 
in overall procurement costs. 

We have shown the location and composition of our inventory. The 
monetary accounting system of the Air Force provides the historical 
data from which this is derived. 

Next we would like to go into the planned use of this inventory. 

Mr. Wurtren. It might be well to put the last chart you had into 
tabular, form for the reeord. It would be more useful. 

Colonel Ler. Yes, sir. 








(The information is as follows :) 
Aircraft spares and spare parts inventory 


(As of 30 June 1956) 


Location of inventory (percent) : 
In United States 


At depots 
ee eae ne ee oe A ls wilisted 


Overseas 


At depots 
At bases 


Composition of inventory 





Value Percent of 
(in billions) total 





Spare engines and engine spare parts 

ae ret no kh dn cdbcdekapbccedseddnctesdbinobbhvo sddeces 
Airborne communications and electronics 
Airborne photographic, armament and weapons 

Accessories, instruments, and other spares 


Mr. Wurrrten. Going back to the statement General Dau was to put 
in the record on recovery from disposition of these stocks you no 
longer needed, it would be well for that statement to indicate the 
inventory value as well as the recovery value. 

General Dav. Percentage of return; very well, sir. 

Colonel Ler. What we have just shown is based on data from our 
monetary accounting system. The segmentation process by which we 
determine our planned use of inventory is a byproduct of our buying 
computation, which is based on an individual item computation. 

Through this planned use figure we show the total dollar value 
applicable to the operating stock segments and to the mobilization 
reserve requirements. 

It also reveals the value of the inventory to be held within eco- 
nomic retention levels and that part of the inventory which becomes 
residual or excess stock. 

OPERATING STOCKS 


The first part of the inventory I would like to discuss is the operat- 
ing stocks, which is as of June 30, 1956, and it amounted to $5.6 bil- 
lion. This stock is used for the support of aircraft through fiscal 
year 1957 and to maintain stock levels. It is used for the support of 
approximately 26,500 Air Force, Air National Guard, Air Reserve 
aircraft which represent a capital investment of $17.7 billion. 

This also supports the Military Assistance Program which involves 
approximately 10,500 aircraft with a value of approximately $2.5 bil- 
lion, and will provide depot repair support for the Department of 
Army aircraft through the end of fiscal year 1957. 

I would like to point out at this time that 80 percent of this in- 
ventory is recoverable by repair. That means that it is in use and 
that it is repaired, and it is cycled through the system. 
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It may never go out of the system during the entire life of the 
program, and only 20 percent of the dollar value of this inventory 
actually would be consumed in use. 

Mr. Scrivner. In making a rapid calculation it would appear, then, 
that you have almost half as much invested in spares as you have in 

lanes in service. You have about $18 billion worth of planes and 

etter than $9 billion worth of spares. 

We discussed this before, and it seems out of proportion. Some- 
where, some place, with all the brains and ingenuity and brilliance 
you have shown in the last 3 or 4 years after constant harassment by 
this committee, you still can get that down. 

General Dav. I think we have shown you the way we are procuring 
spares quantities in relation to the aircraft program under present 
practices. 

I do think that the accumulation over the years is something that 
you just don’t arbitrarily eliminate. 

For example, when he is referring to operating stocks, that in es- 
sence, if you didn’t have anything old in the system, is what is required 
to support the current program. 

Obviously, we do not go back and throw away or sell or otherwise 
dispose of material if good judgment tells you that you should not 
do it in a hurry. 

I think we are much more responsive in weeding out things from 
or system than we used to be in years past, but, nevertheless, there 
alwavs will be that lag, I am sure. 

Colonel Ler. This operating stock actually represents the only in- 
ventory that is currently applicable. The mobilization reserve seg- 
ment amounts to a half-billion dollars. We have economic retention 
stocks which we will see later, and there is also some residual stock 
which will go out of the system. 

The mobilization reserve stocks are required over and above our 
operating stocks, and are for the support of specific D-day forces. 

This segment includes such items as flyaway kits and support tables. 
In addition to that. it has war consumables, such as assist takeoff racks, 
adapters, and auxiliary fuel tanks. 

Fach item has specific employment on certain types of airplanes. 
There are no general purpose items in the mobilization reserve 
segment. 

ECONOMIC RETENTION STOCKS 


Our next segment is the economic retention stocks which amount to 
$2.7 billion. These consist of items not applicable to the current 
operating or mobilization programs. This material is readily avail- 
able when needed and precludes the necessity of procurement or re- 
tooling to obtain the items. 

Generally it is more economical to hold these stocks than to procure 
them. 

In a majority of cases these spares are applicable to the older type 
aircraft, such as the C—54, the B-29, the F-94, and the B-50. 

There has been a $700 million increase in this segment during the 
past year. This is due to decreased operational requirements for the 
older aircraft. 

Also held in this segment is the reserve of $156 million worth of 
engines. These are applicable to the Military Assistance Program 
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and to the United States Air Force, both for production require- 
ments and for spares support in the future. 


RESIDUAL STOCKS 


The last segment of the inventory is composed of residual stocks 
and amounts to eight-tenths of a billion dollars. 

Last year we had $1.4 billion in this, and this represents a decrease 
of $600 million since last year. We attribute this again to the tre- 
mendous emphasis we have put on this disposal program over the 
past year. We feel that each year reprograming, advances in tech- 
nology, and modernization of the Air Force will position some por- 
tion of our stocks in this segment. 

During the past year $850 million worth of this inventory was 
processed through disposal. 

Most of this $800 million will be processed during this fiscal yea 

This stock is not necessarily excess to Department of Defense 
requirements. Before any action is taken to dispose of this stock the 
services and other Government agencies will have an opportunity 
to obtain it. Some will go to schools, cities, county, and State 
governments. A large portion will be processed for sale or reclama- 
tion. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then you just about broke even. You took $600 
million off this and added $600 million to economic retention. 

Colonel Ler. That is right. 


SUMMARY 


We discussed each of the segments of this inventory—operating 
stocks, mobilization reserve, economic retention, and residual stocks. 

As we view this we should keep in mind that this shows the inven- 
tory only as of a point in time. The inventory is fluid and the dollar 
value constantly migrates between segments of the stock as the pro- 
gram changes. 

For example, an increasing program may cause stock to flow from 
economic retention into operating stocks and into mobilization 
reserve. 

A decreasing program for an inservice aircraft would cause stocks 
to flow from operating stock into economic retention and possibly 
into residual stocks. 

It would also mean we would break up kits that are being held in 
mobilization reserve. 

Some of these spares would flow from mobilization reserve into 
the operating stock segment; some would go into economic retention, 
and some might. be turned over to residual stocks. 


FLYAWAY KIT PROGRAM 


Mr. Sortvner. Inasmuch as the program for flyaway kits was en- 
visaged prior to a lot of the airlift, what change has been made in the 
flyaway kit program? 

General Dav. The flyaway kits are absolutely essential for combat 
units that must deploy and operate from a deployed position, so the 
concept has not changed at all. 
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I think the one big change that was made, about 2 or 3 years ago, 
is that a unit deploys with its flyaway kit and is supported from the 
kit. The kit is then replenished from the United States; as dis- 
tinguished from shipping over by surface with 3 or 4 months, lead 
time a table of spares or base stocks to support it while it is in 
position. 

In other words, we are now operating just from the flyaway kit. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would necessarily call for a revision of the 
contents of your kit. 

Mr. Wuirren. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Colonel Ler. We believe this inventory value will continue to in- 
crease in proportion to the influx of expensive aircraft such as the 
Century series fighters, and long-range strategic bombers. 

Offsetting the increase to some extent will be the continuous ap- 
plication of improved management techniques by which we will keep 
levels to a minimum, and reduce pipelines consistent with good sup- 
port capability. 

To improve both service and economy we are integrating past ex- 
perience, new logistics concepts, and modern and more efficient 
machinery into our logistics system. It is through these efforts we 
hope to establish an optimum balance between minimum dollar in- 
ventories and maximum support of operating forces. 

That completes my statement, sir. 

Mr. Wurirren. We will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 


Fray, Apri 5, 1957. 
AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE AND MODIFICATION 
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JUSTIFICATION OF EsTiMATES FOR FiscaL YEAR 1958 


AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE AND MOopIFICATION PANEL 


Summary of program requirements 


eS 


Program Description 1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
project 


(1) (3) (4) 


120 | Aircraft components $91, 858, 229 $85, 000, 000 $66, 500, 000 
160 | Modification of equipment 663, 132, 060 621, 600, 000 633, 500, 000 
260 | Shop machinery and equipment and shop 

| CORE BO BORIOURIN nc nnccccccanpeccosnecs 13, 459, 000 5, 665, 000 10, 000, 000 
431 | Depot maintenance 635, 848, 921 738, 227, 666 839, 730, 000 


1, 404, 298, 210 | 1, 450, 492, 666 1, 549, 730, 000 


Comparison of fiscal year 1956 program requirements as reflected in 1957 budget 
with fiscal year 1956 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1958 budget 


A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Total program | Program re- Increase (+) 
Description requirements | quirements per or 
per 1957 budget 1958 budget decrease (—) 


a) | @ (4) 


§ aparece esas 


120 | Aircraft components -. - - ; best dbdee $262, 065. 6 $91, 858. 2 o> 207.3 
160 | Modification of equipment. 535, 544. 0 663, 132.1 +127, 588.0 
260 | Shop machinery and —- nt and shop 

tools and materials__. sous 14, 378.0 13, 459.0 —919.0 
431 Depot maintenance Siechigiaie 676, 626. 5 635, 849. 0 


Total fiscal year program __._............-- , 488, 614. 1, 404, 298. 3 


B. EXPLANATION 
Program 120, —$170,207.8 
The decrease of $170,207,371 is attributed to repricing of procurement items, 
reprograming to conform to the aircraft program, and reprograming of budget 
program amounts to more closely align with the new budget structure approved 
for use in fiscal year 1957 operations. 


Program 160, +-$127,588.0 


The above increase of program requirements has resulted in the most part 
from the changes in the fiscal structure. The major change being the addition 
of class IV modification requirements to this area. 


Program 260, —$919.0 


Shop machinery and equipment and shop tools and materials: $0.9 million 
decrease. The decrease in this area is the result of price decreases on various 
types of materials required to accomplish modifications to the subject equipment. 


Project 431, —$40,777.6 
The decrease shown in the 1958 budget results from an adjustment in the 


funds available for this project in order to meet higher priority requirements 
in the “Operation and maintenance” appropria ion. 
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Comparison of fiscal year 1957 program requirements as reflected in 1957 budget with 
fiscal year 1957 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1958 budget 


A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 
{In thousands of dollars] 














Pro- j Total program | Program re- Increase (+) 
gram Description requirements | quirements per or 
project per 1957 budget | 1958 budget decrease (—) 
(i) (2) (3) (4) 
120 | Aircraft components. -_._..--- é sete $274, 792.0 $85, 000. 0 — $189, 792. 0 
160 | Modification of equipment- “s vanuiel, 485, 957.0 621, 600. 0 +-135, 643. 0 
260 | Shop machinery and eenienee and shop 
tools and materials. _- Bi soe 6, 116.0 5, 665. 0 —451.0 
431 | Depot maintenance... ._...-.......--.-.-.--- 778, 062.0 | 738, 227.7 | —39, 834.3 
Total fiscal year program ‘ aha -| 1, 544, 927. 0 tn 1, “450, 492.7 —94, 434.3 


B. EXPLANATION 


Program 120, —$189,792.0 

The net decrease of $189,792,000 is attributed to repricing of procurement items, 
reprograming to conform to the aircraft program, and reprograming of budget 
program amounts to more closely aline with the new budget structure approved 
for use in fiscal year 1957 operations. 


Program 160, +-$135,643.0 

The above program requirement increase in this area resulted in the most part 
from the addition of class IV modification requirements which amount to $182.3 
million. Also, $15.4 million has been added for the mutual assistance program 
and a decrease of $62.1 million resulted from reducing the number of F 86—D 
aircraft to be modified due to programed replacement of these aircraft with 
new production aircraft. 
Program 260, —$451.0 

Shop machinery and equipment and shop tools and materials; $0.5 million de- 


crease. The decrease in this area is the result of price decreases on various 
types of materials required to accomplish modifications to the subject equipment. 
Project 431, —$39,834.3 

The decrease of $39.8 million shown in the 1958 budget is a net amount which 
resulted from (a) increase of $1.5 million for reimbursing the Navy for expenses 
incurred in articizing vessels to be used in support of the DEW LINE program; 
(b) increase of $3.9 million due to a change in funding policy during fiscal year 
1957 wherein this project finances aviation fuel and oil used in engine block 
test and flight testing in depot maintenance operations; and (c) a decrease of 
$45.2 million due to refinement of program requirements and changes in funding 


policy. 
Aircraft and related procurement 


Program 160: Modification of equipment: 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_.......__-_______-~- . $633, 500, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957.-...-.------_-_.__---- 621, 600, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956____._____-_______---__. 663, 132, 060 


PART I. PURPOSE. AND SCOPE 


This program provides for modification/modernization of in-service aircraft, 
guided missiles, drones, and components thereof, so as to (1) change the primary 
mission, (2) extend or renew the first line life, (3) change the configuration, 
(4) cause a major change in the characteristics of the components, (5) revise the 
military characteristics by installing new type equipment, and (6) insure safety 
of flight or imperative correction of service-revealed deficiencies. Additionally, 
when required in connection with modification of installed components of the 
above-mentioned equipments, this program provides for concurrent replace- 
ment of prime equipment and components taken from stock, modification of in- 
inventory components, engineering and technical data, prototype installation, 
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revision of technical data and handbooks, aviation fuel and oil and guided mis- 
sile and drone fuel, and cost of processing equipments when entering and leaving 
the modification facility. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The program requirements for fiscal year 1958 provide for modification/mod- 
ernization of in-service aircraft. Only engineering and technical data are being 
provided for guided missiles and drones, inasmuch as there are no actual 
modification requirements. 

The requireme!:ts in this estimate have been carefully screened in order to 
eliminate modifications which were not required for initiation in this fiscal year 
to maintain the presently planned Air Force wing structure. These funds are 
required to incorporate the latest developments and improved components in 
combat and noncombat aircraft. Modification/modernization consists primarily 
in alterations or*changes of: such ifems as airframes, engines, armament sys- 
tems, navigational systems, and electronics communications equipment. 

The unit costs used in computing class V modification estimates are based 
on past experience with similar modifications and/or latest evaluated con- 
tractor quotes. Class 1V modification estimates are based on a percentage factor 
derived from obligations of prior-year programs as related to active aircraft 
inventory values. 

This program provides for the cost of installed equipment for a modification 
project, except aircraft engines which are procured in aircraft components, pro- 
gram 120, and the modification of in-inventory components when required. It 
also includes in-facility contractual and Air Force depot labor required to 
accomplish the modifications under the modernization program. Labor is in- 
cluded only for those aircraft for which prime equipment and modification kits 
will be available for installation during fiscal year 1958 as determined by esti- 
mated lead times. 

Quantities of aircraft to. be modified are in consonance with the latest USAF 
approved aircraft modernization program. 

First destination transportation estimates are based on approximately 1 per- 
cent of the total estimate for prime equipment and modification kits. 


Aircraft maintenance and modification 


Program 120: Aircraft components: 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958 _... $66, 500, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957 85, 000, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956______-_----~~-- 91, 858, 229 


JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The aircraft component requirements in the maintenance and modification 
panel area provide support for the first 12 months’ operation and an appropriate 
stock level, which is.an average of 544 months for new equipment installed under 
the aircraft maintenance/modernization program funded in budget program 160. 
These requirements support both class IV and class V modifications performed 
on in-service aircraft. Materiel procured is determined by application of experi- 
ence data, compiled over several years, against the programed usage of the 


aircraft. 
Procurement other than aircraft 


Program: Shop machinery and equipment and shop tools and materials (from 
program 260) : 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958 _-~..____~_ $10, 000, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957 5, 665, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956 ; 13, 459, 000 


PART I—-PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for the procurement of component parts and materials 
as well as end items of shop machinery and equipment and shop tools and 
materials required to modify or modernize in-use quantities of such equipment 
in support of in-service weapon systems modification and modernization pro- 


gzrams. 
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PART II—JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Modification fund requirements were calculated by application of a percent- 
age factor based on costs sustained for like type modifications in prior years 
and tempered, where necessary, by future trends and impacts not reflected in 
prior year experience data. This experience has indicated that the cost of 
modification approximates a certain percentage of the cost of the end item of 
equipment modified. This percentage has been applied to the initial cost of 
the in-use equipment requiring modification during the budget period. 


Operations and maintenance 


PROGRAM 430: LOGISTICAL SUPPORT 


Projeet 431: Depot maintenance: 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958________- _._....... $839, 730, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957_...-....__._-_-_____. 738, 297, 666 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_-..._.-._______ . 635, 848, 921 


PART I—PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project prevides for expenses of Air Force and Air Force Reserve (and 
Air National Guard on a reimbursable basis) incident to depot level mainte- 
nance and modification, when a part of the maintenance program. In addition, 
certain expenses incident to aircraft modernization programs accomplished in 
Air Force depots are provided for on a reimbursable basis. 


PART Il— JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Requirements are computed on a basis of established Air Force programs 
applied to tested computation formulas, utilizing experience factors based upon 
aétyal operational records. The programs utilized. in- the computation of this 
estimate are the projected aircraft inventory, flying hour program, the’ aireraft 
maintenance and modification program, and the vehicle storage program. 

In the development of these estimates, direct man-hour experience and in- 
direct labor factors derived from calendar year 1955 experience were utilized. 


Summary of program requirements 





| Actual, | Estimated, Estimated, 
| fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 
1956 | 1957 1958 
| 
(a), Aircraft maintenance. - . - “= selina | $230, 935, 874 | $284, 459,919 | $296, 986, 009 
(6) Aireraft engine maintenance. _- | 96,586,540 | 112, 800, 329 133, 535, 872 
(c) Aircraft and aireraft engine accessory maintenance 123, 250, 420 127, 274, 205 143, 502, 809 
(d) Electronics and communications equipment maintenance_| 33,812,266 | 36, 906, 276 54, 463, 629 
(e) Powered ground and marine equipment maintenance. | 24,679,643 | 25, 838, 844 26, 759, 197 
(f) Other equipment and materiel maintenance - 41, 497,013 | 43, 882, 197 46, 637, 556 
q) Storage of aircraft | 5, 046, 032 | 5, 177, 623 4, 288, 550 
(A) Storage of vehicles and other equipment. __._..___-- 7, 926, 812 | 6, 406, 607 6, 141, 378 
(i) Maintenance overhead and materials_- -- «--| 72,114,321 95, 481, 666 127, 415, 000 
a eS aes - = —— 
Total | 635, 848, 921 738, 227, 666 | 839, 730, 000 
DEVELOPMENT OF REQUIREMENTS 
(a) Aircraft maintenance, $296,986,009 
Actual, Estimated, Estimated, 
fiseal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
$a —— “7 a ae —|— —__— 
Maintenance program aircraft (modification, inspection and | | 
repair as necessary) -_._-.---_--- sed  suahnbe | ($169, 002, 253) | ($187, 654, 318) | ($198, 471, 554) 
Depot. be oa ae 56,143,515 | 33,133,318 | 25,379,554 


Contractural service | 112, 858, 738 154, 521,000 | 173, 092, 000 
Modification program aircraft Gmemitemjon and saaksoce | | 


and repair as necessary)... ____- (23, 686, 414); (49, 593, 723)| (42, 814, 829) 
BOE. ninunone : : 23, 686, 414 49, 593, 723 42, 814, 829 
Minor repair. _.._. ‘ ‘ | (38,247,207)! (47, 211,878)| (55, 699, 626) 


Depot. _. hr secre 2 Swsctuescan | 38,247,207 | 47,211,878 55, 699, 626 
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The requirements for maintenance program aircraft (phased maintenance) 
which includes modification and IRAN accomplished concurrently, is predicated 
on the Air Force policy as prescribed in AF TO-00-25-4, Aircraft Maintenance 
and Transfer Procedures and Removal of Engines, or as the directed modifica- 
tion schedule dictates. Time intervals are determined by the prime Air Force 
depots in conjunction with the using command. Phased maintenance schedules 
provide for the orderly flow of aircraft through depot or contractual facilities 
in consonance with the major command’s ability to release the aircraft for 
maintenance and modification. The work to be accomplished under the phased 
maintenance concept is determined as follows: (1) by a shakedown inspection 
of the individual aircraft which includes only that work determined necessary to 
satisfy prescribed standards for flight and (2) those modification requirements 
prescribed in Headquarters, United States Air Force, directed programs. 

Personnel and contractual service requirements are determined by applying 
the projected workloads by type, model, and series of aircraft against the esti- 
mated depot direct man-hours and/or contractual unit dollar cost required for 
each type, model, and series of aircraft. 

The program element utilized in the computation of aircraft minor repair is 
the flying-hour program for fiscal year 1958, weighted to consider power ratings 
for each aircraft type, model, and series. Personnel requirements are determined 
by applying the actual experience factors obtained from calendar year 1955 cost 
records to the projected total of the weighted flying hours. 


(b) Aircraft engine maintenance, $133,535,872 


Actual, Estimated, Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 ¢ 1958 


Major repair ($89, 282, 623)| ($103, 994, 588)} ($120, 902, 135) 
Depot 87 50, 351, 135 


aia tlie orien iene ate 42, 835, 676 44, 887, 588 é 3 
Contractual services eet 46, 446, 947 59, 107, 000 70, 551,000 
Minor repair iE RS. OUR. i (7, 303, 917) (8, 805, 741) (12, 633, 737) 
Depot .-.-- iS ‘biidbbobbhse able db isis bv wal den ives 7, 303, 917 8, 805, 741 12, 633, 737 


| 


The program elements utilized to compute requirements for engine overhaul 
are the fiscal year 1958 flying-hour program and projected engine life expec- 
tancies. The projected engine life expectancy between major overhauls for 
individnal type engines has been increasing due to the effect of increased minor 
repair programs at field level, increased technical ability on the part of using 
activities, and technological improvements. Engine overhaul requirements are 
computed by dividing engine flying hours for each type, model, and series of 
engine hy the serviceable life interval between overhauls. The engine require- 
ments, thus obtained, are then adjusted to arrive at a net maintenance workload 
requirement by considering (1) Air Force program needs, and (2) serviceable 
engine assets. Personnel and contractual services requirements are obtained 
by applying the projected workload by type, model, and series against the esti- 
mated direct man-hours required to overhaul each type, model, and series of 
engine. The man-hour data utilized in this estimate is based on calendar year 
1955 experiences. 

The program element utilized in the computation of engine minor repair re- 
quirements is the flying-hour program for fiscal year 1958, weighed to consider 
aircraft power ratings for each aircraft type, model, and series, Personnel re 
quirements are determined by applying the actnal experience factor obtained from 
calendar year 1955 cost records to the projected total of the weighted flying 
hours. 


(c) Aireraft and aircraft engine accessory maintenance, $143,502,809 


Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
5 1987 1 


; | $84, 053,465 | $78,915, 205 
39, 186, 955 48, 359, 000 
| 
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The program element primarily utilized in the computation of requirements 
for accessories maintenance is the fiscal year 1958 flying hour program converted 
to weighted flying hours for each aircraft type, model, and series. The total of 
the weighted flying hours has then been applied to the calendar year 1955 expe- 
rience factor to arrive at the computed requirements. In addition to this 
method, other requirements have been computed upon an individual line item 
basis. 


(d) Electronics and communications equipment maintenance, $54,463,629 








Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
ELL 6 ak da tiink deed Sccsdethbebatahha<checcccsbecduencanene $18, 597,620 | $19, 692, 276 $34, 982, 629 
SD CORR i, dns dnd apabatldbudacncbecescescdsnsuduecen 15, 214, 646 17, 214, 000 19, 481, 000 





Requirements for this subproject have been computed in part on the fiscal 
year 1958 weighted flying-hour program, with the balance of the requirement 
based on an individual evaluation of complex equipment items. That portion 
of the estimate based on weighted flying hours is computed by applying the 
projected fiscal year 1958 weighted flying hours to the actual calendar year 1955 
experience factor. 


(e) Powered grouud and marine equipment maintenance $26,750,197 








Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
Bl idhaddedncdasuncccenenantoaninieimnnandaahinmpedapeninin $12, 884,486 | $15, 490, 844 $15, 050, 197 
UCI, .: ccungccnsmasetukeascuandaeelendeamanane 11, 795, 157 10, 348, 000 11, 70¢, 000 


Requirements for this subproject have been computed in part on the fiscal 
year 1958 flying hour program converted to weighted flying hours, with the bal- 
ance of the requirement based on an individual evaluation of equipment items 
which are better adaptable to contractual overhaul. That portion of the 
estimate based on weighted flying hours is computed by applying the total 
weighted flying hours to the actual calendar year 1955 experience factor. 


(f) Other equipment and material maintenance, $46,637,556 


Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
Si, écisedbinindsbnndéccnsndsiepenbinibiddabsdaitedbansial $28, 227,842 | $30, 251, 197 $30, 992, 556 
NEE (PURDON cnt in, ep etatiantipnmtcaictentiatedenichinaintiin 13, 269, 171 13, 631, 000 15, 645, 000 


Requirements for this subproject have been computed in part on the fiscal 
year flying hour program converted to weighted flying hours, with the balance of 
the requirement computed on a line-item basis. That portion of the estimate 
based weighted flying hours is computed by applying the total weighted flying 
hours to the actual calendar year 1955 experience factor. Included in this 
subproject are such equipment items as timekeeping and navigational equipment. 
flying clothing, optical instruments, and other similar items of equipment. 


(g) Storage of aircraft, $4,288,550 


Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
Depot... .-. le all $5, 046, 032 $4, 980, 623 $4, 263, 500 
NN nap ebacdicdatesaidnnsmdinkueiedenuieenia eeetiede ems’ 197, 000 25, 000 
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The program element utilized for the computation of this estimate is the 
aircraft storage portion of the fiscal year 1958 projected aircraft inventory. 
This estimate provides for depot services in connection with placing aircraft 
in storage, maintaining aircraft while in storage, and removal from storage. 
Requirements are obtained by applying the projected workload by aircraft type, 
model, and series against the estimated man-hours required to service each 
type, model, and series of aircraft. 


(h) Storage of vehicles and other equipment, $6,141,378 


Actual, | Estimated, Estimated, 
| 
| 


fiscal year fiscal year 


| 1956 1957 


fiscal year 
1958 


ee 


Depot $1, 757, 558 $1, 757, 607 $1, 636, 378 
Contractual services . 6, 169, 254 4, 649, 000 4, 505, 000 


The program element utilized in the computation of this requirement is the 
projected vehicle storage program. This estimate provides for depot and con- 
tractual services in connection with receiving and processing for storage, 
maintenance while in storage, storage inspection, and removal and shipment 
from storage. The depot requirement is developed upon the basis of storage 
experience for calendar year 1955 applied to the fiscal year 1958 projected pro- 
gram. Contractual requirements are developed from planned vehicle storage 
objectives. 


(i) Maintenance overhead and materials, $127,415,000 


Fiscal year 1956, actual ; .. $72, 114, 321 
Fiscal year 1957, estimate_ 95, 481, 666 
re ry OO oi trv ener tetneetemwween an 121, 415,989 


This category of requirements includes the following : 


(1) Travel of depot maintenance, personnel : 
Papen? Weae' WESG FH ACs 2 he ele esi hi EL $8, 457, 900 
Fiseal year 1957, estimate 10, 260, 000 
TisGal POET "meee, Ceenee A 11, 300, 000 


The requirement for temporary duty travel is to provide for the travel and 
transportation expenses of military and civilian personnel who are required to 
perform duties away from their permanently assigned duty stations. The 
primary purposes of the temporary duty travel performed by personnel of the 
maintenance organizations are: 

(a) Investigation of aircraft failures. 

(bo) Conducting service tests on Air Force equipment. 

(¢) Instructing field personnel in accomplishing specific modifications. 

(ad) Obtaining technical information on equipment. 

(ec) Providing support to major command emergency war plan. 

The estimate of travel requirements has been based on previous fiscal years’ 
experience applied to the fiscal year 1958. 


(2) Employer's contribution, Federal employees’ group life insurance: 
cn arenineeyies Gaetan mubesdeoeiesree EL PO 
ee aw eg hal lalla ee Neill tle RRA TIF 
Ne ee nen nm ear nmmbeen amen te ne 


Requirements for the Government contribution under the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, Public Law 598, 83d Congress, are included 
in this estimate. Basic assumptions used in the computation of this estimate 
were that 95 percent of all United States nationals would participate in the 
program at an average insurance coverage of $5,000. This coverage was based 
oh an average basic annual salary of $4,508 rounded to the next highest 
thousand. Actual computation considered 71,450 participants at an average 
annual Government contribution per employee of $16.45. 

(3) Supplies and equipment : 
Fiscal year 1956, actual aw 362 a: ae 
Fiscal year 1957, estimate 83, 353, 000 
Fiseal year 1958, estimate ; 93, 304, 000 
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The requirement for supplies and equipment has been projected on the basis 
of previous fiscal years’ experience applied to fiscal year 1958. The require- 
ment is composed of two major elements. One provides for common material 
items purchased locally, including stock fund material, in order to support the 
workload performed in the Air Force depot system, while the other provides 
for contractor furnished materials utilized in servicing maintenance contracts. 
A distribution of these categories is as follows: 


—— —_ —— aslo 











Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
Depot support és $22, 388, 700 $42, 480, 000 $49, 000, 000 
Contractual support. _........-- ; ‘. se 38, 818, 421 40, 251, 000 43, 504, 000 
(4) Civil service retirement benelits : 
Pisce! pear - GGG, Get. non St Be A _— 
aMCOD TORE TOG 7. CORIO Cann ict inne eee tee a 
Fiscal year 1968, estimate _....-..--....- Tae tani _. $20, 850,000 


Public Law 854 of the 84th Congress requires payments from appropriated 
funds into the social security retirement fund in an amount equal to deductions 
from employees earnings (6% percent of the basic salary) beginning with the 
first full pay period in fiscal year 1958. 


(5) Other nonpersonal requirements : 
Pisce: year 100u woraes.._ ee Pyar 2a bt i... SSSR Se 
Wesel: year 100t, estimates... u a. CU 761, 000 
Fiscal year 1958, estimate 


This category provides for all other requirements associated with the depot 
maintenance operation which are not included in the above categories. The 
budget year requirement includes such requirements as transportation of things, 
Federal Insurance Contribution Act, and incentive awards, 

Mr. Manon. The committee will resume. 

General Bogart, will you outline the presentation which you plan 
to make at this time? 

General Bogarr. Our first presentation this afternoon, Mr. Chair- 
man, is the “Aircraft maintenance and modification” presentation. 
This is a panel-type presentation which covers requirements in the 
aircraft and related procurement, procurement other than aircraft, 
and operations and maintenance appropriations. 

We cover aircraft components, modification of equipment, ‘support 
equipment and supplies, and depot maintenance which is project 431 
in the operation and maintenance area 

Our witnesses are General Hewitt, General Burnside, and Colonel 
Past, all of whom have appeared. before this committee before. 

Our first witness will be General Hewitt. He has a prepared 
statement. 

Mr. Manion. How much money is involved in the present request ? 

General Bocarr. The total amount of money we are discussing in 
this presentation, sir, for the fiscal year 1958 estimate, is $1,549,730,- 
000. 

Mr. Manon. This cuts across so-called appropriation lines and 
will not otherwise appear in the hearings. 

General Bocarr. That is correct, sir. I have, in each appropria- 
tion book, summary tables which show which project appear under 
the panel presentations. 

Mr. Manon. With the cooperation of Mr. Crosby of our staff you 
wil! see that the record is properly prepared ¢ 
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General Bogart. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Manon, Will you proceed, General Hewitt? 






GENERAL STATEMENT oF Mas. Gen. A. G. Hewirr 







BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESS 






Born Winnipeg, Canada, 1903. Enlisted Army Air Corps July 2, 1923, com- 
missioned first lieutenant April, 21, 1942. Assignments include: Chief, Mainte- 
nance Division, 8th Air Force Service Command; commander, 44th Air Depot 
Group European Theater; Chief, Maintenance Division, Tinker Air Force Base, 
Okla.; Director of Maintenance, Tinker Air Force Base, Okla.; Deputy Chief 
Maintenance Division, Air Materiel Command, Wright Patterson Air Force 
Base, Ohio; vice commander, Far East Air Materiel Command, Japan 
(FEALOGFOR). Graduate: Industrial College of Armed Forces, Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 1949. Decorations: Legion of Merit, one cluster, Bronze Star 
Medal, Commendation Medal, one cluster, Air Medal, French Croix de Guerre, 
and Commander, Order of British Empire. 

General Hewrrr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the purpose of our Aircraft Maintenance and Modification Panel 
Presentation today is to justify first, budget project P—160, “Modifi- 
cation of equipment”; second, budget project P-431, “Depot main- 
tenance on a worldwide basis for all equipment in support of the Air 
Force Mission”; third, portions of programs 120 and 260 related to 
modification programs. 



















MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING MISSION 


These funds for maintenace and modification are used to enable 
maintenance engineering to perform its oe mission. This mis- 
sion is to maintain all Air Force materiel in a maximum state of op- 
erational readines and dependability to support Air Force plans and 
operations. The magnitude of this mission in terms of equipment 
includes approximately 24,000 aircraft, 120,000 engines, 260,000 major 
communication systems and 185,000 units of motorized equipment. 
Measured in terms of people, 37 percent of Air Force personnel are 
directly engaged in maintenance. Moreover, this percentage is in- 
creasing. To maintain a squadron of World War II fighters, 157 
maintenance men were required ; whereas, today a squadron of F-101’s 
requires more than twice that number. 













FACTORS CONTROLLING MAINTENANCE REQUIREMENTS 











Last year we presented, in quite some detail, the factors which 
control maintenance requirements. To show the continuing trend 
and implications, I will briefly review the major factors. These 
are: Aircraft and related equipment inventories, flying-hour pro- 
grams, scheduled maintenance requirements, modifications require- 
ments, and complexity. 









ACTIVE AIRCRAFT INVENTORY AND FLYING HOURS 











The active aircraft inventory reached its peak in fiscal year 1956 
and will drop slightly in fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year i958. Of 
particular concern to maintenance engineering is the fact that the 
quantity of more complex turboprop and jet type aircraft continue 
to increase while our reciprocating aircraft are phasing out. At the 
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present time, jet aircraft comprise over 60 percent of our inventory, 
and continue to generate an increasing workload. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Hewrrr. Flying hours also continue to increase with the 
additional flying hours attributed to jet type aircraft. In fiscal year 
1953, a total of 8.2 million flying Sones were accomplished. For 
fiscal year 1958 a total of 10.2 million are programed for these ele- 
ments. The jet aircraft flying hours increased from 1.8 million in 
fiscal year 1953 to 4.7 million in fiscal year 1958. 

The reciprocating engine aircraft flying hours have decreased from 
6.4 million in fiscal year 1953 to 5.5 million in fiscal year 1958. An 
additional factor to be considered when measuring the magnitude of 
aircraft inventories is the rapid increase of aircraft horsepower. Since 
World War II the horsepower, requiring maintenance and inspection, 
has increased 500 percent in a squadron of bombers and 400 percent in 
a squadron of fighters. 


TIME PHASE SCHEDULED MAINTENANCE 


Scheduled maintenance is one of the primary factors that generate 
a requirement for maintenance fund expenditure. Time phased 
scheduling of aircraft is the term employed to designate a systematic 
method by which aircraft are scheduled into a depot or contract facil- 
ity for major paper. The work performed on aircraft undergoin 
major repair is limited to that necessary to assure that the aircra 
can fly its mission efficiently and safety until the next scheduled repair. 
The time interval between the scheduled repair of aircraft, other than 
those assigned to Military Air Transport Service, is 2 to 4 years de- 

nding upon the type and complexity of the weapon. Military Air 

ansport Service aircraft are an exception since their maintenance 
is scheduled on an “hours flown basis.” With both systems there is a 
natural continuing upward trend in the cost of scheduled maintenance 
of aircraft as the inventory and complexity increases. As we will show 
you later, we are extending the inspect and repair as necessary cycles on 
many of our aircraft to lessen the economic impact of this trend. 


MODIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 


Another factor is modification. Our aircraft, missiles, and related 
components are modified to maintain our aircraft inventory in as 
modern a condition as necessary to keep ahead of potential enemy 
airpower. This is most important, when we consider that in airpower, 
the margin between victory and defeat can be a few miles per hour in 
aircraft speed—engine dependability—or perhaps, a better electronic 
fire-control system. Anything less than the best in air weapons capa- 
bility, is a dangerous gamble. 

Modifications provide the inbeing aircraft with the capability of 
delivering the latest weapons; insure optimum safety for aircraft and 
crew ; and provide for correction of service revealed deficiencies. 

Modifications have now become one of our major efforts in time and 
money, therefore, the problem generated is, whether to modify our 
active aircraft or buy new ones. The cost of aircraft is rapidly in- 
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creasing and obtaining a new aircraft is a long and lengthy process. 
Technological improvements are taking place rapidly. ‘To maintain 
weapons superiority, the factors of cost and time have dictated that 
many of our existing aircraft be modified until it is practical to buy 
new ones. Safety of flight modifications, of course, require immediate 
action in any case. ; 

We incorporate these modifications to aircraft in two main pro- 
grams, the maintenance program and the modernization program. 
Based on the primary work to be done, maintenance or modification, 
aircraft are programed as maintenance aircraft or modernization 
aircraft. That is, if the aircraft is entering an industrial facility 
or depot, on a time-phased basis for scheduled maintenance and at 
this time outstanding modifications are performed, it is an element 
of our maintenance program. If it is entering a facility primarily 
to accomplish extensive modification, and at this time incidental 
maintenance is also performed, then it is considered as part of the 
modernization program. 

In showing the dollar trends of modification and maintenance, 
we have charted the requirements from fiscal year 1954 through fiscal 
year 1958. In this comparison, maintenance costs show a steady rise 
over this period as the result of introduction of new, more complex 
aircraft into our inventory. Modification costs likewise reflect a gen- 
eral upward trend, with a leveling off indicated in fiscal year 1957 
and 1958. This has resulted from the continued critical review of 
all. modifications for essentiality, at all levels of command. The 
reevaluation of certain aircraft modification programs, comparing 
overall improvement in capability against procurement of a new air- 
craft, has also contributed to a lessening of requirements. 

While the total cost of maintenance and modification has increased 
every year so has the value of our aircraft inventory. In fiscal year 
1954 the inventory value of our active aircraft was $9.8 billion and 
will be $21.8 billion in fiscal year 1958. The relative trends of these 
two curves, aircraft inventory value and maintenance cost can be ex- 
pressed in terms of a percentage curve. We have prepared such a 
chart and it is interesting to note that there is a definite downward 
trend during fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 in the cost of main- 
tenance and modification when compared with our capital investment. 
The proportionate cost of maintaining and modifying our capital in- 
vestment in fiscal year 1958 is lower than in the 3 preceding fiscal years. 
Improved techniques in both the management and technical areas 
have caused us to realize more for our maintenance and modification 
dollar in fiscal year 1957, than in fiscal year 1956, and their effects are 
reflected in our projections for fiscal year 1958. Many maintenance 
management improvement projects have been responsible for this 
increase in effectiveness such as, our work measurement program, ex- 
tension of repair cycles, and obtaining more reliable components as a 
result of our product improvement program. 


COMPLEXITY 
Even improved techniques, however, cannot completely halt the 
increasing overall cost. The growing complexity of aircraft systems 


will require more man-hours for repair. For instance, with the in- 
creased speeds of our newer aircraft, a change was required in 
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structural composition. Just as we passed a milestone in changing 
aircraft covering from fabric to aluminum, so we have now passed 
another in the introduction of honeycomb skin construction. Some 
of this material is 10 times thicker than the sheet aluminum pre- 
viously used. The B-58, B—52, and F-102 are typical examples of 
this new construction. The B—58, for instance, is designed to fly at 
supersonic speeds for such long periods, that high skin temperatures 
will be generated and honeycomb skin construction has to be used. 
This material gives the required strength to weight ratio. It also is 
necessary to prevent excessive fuel boiling, skin deformation because 
of thermal buckling. and damage due to high frequency vibrations. 

This new milestone interpreted in maintenance considerations 
means an increase in the cost of maintenance. Previously, we might 
repair aluminum skin damage in 30 minutes, whereas today, a similar 
repair of this new skin takes 4 hours. The technique and skill required 
has become much more critical. 

Electronics complexity in aviation continues to have terrific influ- 
ence and impact on management, personnel, and maintenance work- 
load. As it is training the limits and pointing toward new frontiers 
in development, so it is increasing and compounding our maintenance 
problems. For example, a typical jet fighter now contains as much 
electrical electronic wiring as 10 of our first jet fighters. Or com- 
paring the B-29 to the B-52, both of the weight of this complex 
equipment and the number of tubes has increased approximately 400 
percent. This increase in tubes and weight is more significant than 
mere numbers, since the increased use of miniaturization and printed 
circuits has made the equipment more complex per pound. For exam- 
ple, it took 8 pounds of electronic equipment in World War II to 
perform the functions that 1 pound of equipment does today. 

Not only does parts replacement of this equipment generate main- 
tenance requirements, but also the additional test and checkout require- 
ments has increased our workload. The F-106, for example, now 
requires 10 men for checkout of its 210 separate electronic units, while 
the F-86D, a comparatively modern aircraft, requires but 2 men for 
its 24 units. 

Since these factors are instrumental in determining dollar require- 
ments, the trends of the factors are of the utmost significance. 

Before discussing the individual budget projects covered by this 
panel, I will summarize the costs involved. For program 160 our 
fiscal year 1956 program was $663.1 million, in fiscal year 1957 our 
current program is $621.6 million, and the fiscal year 1958 program 
s $633.5 million. 

For program P-120 as related to modification prograins, the cost 
for fiscal year 1956 was $91.9 million: for fiseal year 1957, $85 million; 
and programed in fiscal year 1958, $66.5 million. 

For program 260, test equipment, also as related to modification 
programs, the amounts required for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 
are $13.5 million, $5.6 million, and $10.0 million. 

For project 431, the costs involved for the same fiscal years are $635.8 
million, $738.2 million, and $839.7 million. 

These program-project: areas total $1,404.3 million in fiscal year 
1956 ; $1,450.4 million in fiseal year 1957; and $1,549.7 million in fiscal 
vear 1958. 
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At this point, I introduce to you Lt. Col. Sheldon J. Past, who will 
discuss budget programs 160, 120, and 260. 


MODIFICATION OF B—36 


Mr. Scrivner. Many times a question has arisen as to modification. 
We have at the present time a rather large inventory of B-36’s. The 
question has been raised as to why the K-36 cannot be modified and 
made use of as a tanker, and perhaps if necessary going from the 
standard Air Force procedure to the Navy procedure, from boom to 
drogue. 

at is your response to that? Why can’t it be done? Instead 
of junking them, as seems to be the only alternative, why can’t we 
use them? They have the altitude and speed. 

General Hewrrr. It would take a long time to go into detail. 

Mr. Scrivner. Tell me briefly. 

General Hrewrrr. It has been exercised, sir. If you would so desire 
we could prepare a paper which would show you the highlights of 
this exercise which prove it not to be economical, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. You have actually tried it ? 

General Hewrrr. Yes, sir; it has been exercised, sir, Although it 
has not gone into great detail it was determined this was not economical. 

Mr. Manon. I certainly would like to see this compact statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. About 100 pages. 

Mr. Manon. Then you can make it available to the committee. 

Mr. Sortvner. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. This question on the B-36’s keeps cropping up. I 
would like to get the answer in about 5 pages. 

General CaLLanan. We have that under preparation. I have some 
of the material which thus far has been gotten together. It is not 
adequate to properly respond to your question. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


From 1953 until the time the Air Force decided on implementing the KC—135 
program, the B-36 airplane was considered as having a potential in a second 
line role as a tanker. The primary reason for this consideration was the air- 
plane’s high gross weight-lifting and long-range capability. However, certain 
B-36 characteristics are not compatible with the qualitative requirement neces- 
sary in a high-speed tanker airplane. 

The B-52 and KC-135 fall within the same performance envelope. Both are 
ideally adapted for joint operation, whereas, the B-36 is limited from the stand- 
point of speed. At the optimum refueling altitude for both aircraft, the KC—135 
would be approximately 100 knots faster than the KB-36. If the B~-36 were used 
with the B-52 the following significant limitations would be immediately im- 


d : 

a. The “buddy” operational concept, whereby the tanker accompanies the 
bomber to the optimum refueling point, would be impossible. 

b. The different speed capabilities could result in a delayed reaction time in 
an emergency since the B-36 would either have to depart on the mission ahead 
of the B—52, or operate from an advanced staging base. 

ce. Considering the strategic importance of our B-52 bases as enemy targets, 
the requirement for getting the B-52’s and tankers airborne at the earliest 
possible time is inconsistent with the situation described in paragraph b, above. 

The B-36 aircraft is approaching obsolescence and most of the qualitative 
growth inherent in the original design has been exploited. Even with con- 
certed effort on the part of the Air Force and the industry to keep this airplane 
modernized, its wartime monthly utilization rate would be approximately half 
of its replacement aircraft the KC-135. 
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With further improvement in the B—52 and introduction of higher perform- 
ance bomber types, the KB-36 would become progressively more obsolescent. 
The estimated cost to modify the B-36 into a KB configuration is $410,000 per 
aircraft. The airplane has been out of production for some time and it will 
become progressively more difficult to support from the standpoint of engi- 
neering, spares, overhaul, etc. 

On the question of the flying “boom” type refueling link versus the probe 
and drogue system, consideration was given the latter when the KC~135 was 
being developed. The decision was made in favor of the flying “boom” since 
it is a proved design, essentially similar to that used on the KC—97, except 
improvements were made for performance and high speed to make it compatible 
with the B-52 characteristics. The probe and drogue system has been success- 
fully used on other programs in the Air Force, primarily to support fighter 
type aircraft where a 250 to 350 gallon per minute fuel transfer will suffice. 
However, there is no probe and drogue unit currently developed with the capa- 
bility required to refuel bomber type aircraft. 

From a day-to-day maintenance and operation viewpoint, the KC-135 will 
be much more economical. The B-86 is a mechanically complex, composite 
powered airplane with 10 engines, 6 reciprocating type mounted within the 
wing structure, plus 4 jet engines in the wing pods. The R-4360 reciprocating 
engine is the largest, most complex engine of its kind in use in the Air Force. 
By way of comparison, the KC—135 is fitted with only four J-57 engines which 
have already demonstrated their dependability in some of our fighter aircraft 
and also on the B-52. On the B-36, a major inspection requires over 3,000 
man-hours excluding armament and electronic inspection requirements and 
although our experience in the KC—135 is limited at this time, it is estimated 
that this requirement will be approximately 50 percent of that required on the 
B-36. The B-36 requires over 100 maintenance man-hours per flying hour, and 
it is estimated that the KC—135 can be supported by 65 maintenance man-hours 
per flying hour. 

In addition to the tanker configuration, consideration was also given to B-36 
use in cargo and airborne early warning and control configurations with the 
following results : 

Cargo: Experience gained through utilization of the one C—99 (cargo version 
of B-36) in the Air Force aircraft inventory; an estimated cost of over $2 
million to modify each B-36 aircraft to a cargo version; and studies of future 
heavy air transport requirements have all led to the conclusion that a cargo 
version ofthe B-36 would be impracticable. 

Airborne early warning and control: The cost of modifying the B-36 to 
perform an airborne early warning and control mission has been estimated 
at something less than $1 million less Government furnished aircraft equipment. 
The estimated cost of operation of the B-36 is over twice that of the RC-121 
(the aircraft currently in operational use in airborne early warning and control 
units), and maintenance problems are of much greater magnitude. 


USE OF JET TANKERS AS TRANSPORTS 


Mr. Scrivner. The reason the subject was raised is because you are 
now talking in terms of a terrific investment in jet tankers. I don’t 
want to raise the question again because my own personal reaction 
is that it is not so much the desire for jet tankers as it is an indirect 
way of getting a fleet of jet transports, although it never has been 
presented to us in exactly that manner. 

An indirect approach like that is not, to my mind, the proper way 
to do things. 

General CaLLaHANn. It has not been considered on that basis, either, 
Mr. Scrivner. I participated 

Mr, Scrivner. I know, not directly. But we have had at least 2 
comments in the last 3 weeks which give me every reason to believe 
that actually what you are looking for are jet transports and not jet 
tankers. 

General Catnanan. You may have good reason to believe that. sir. 

Mr. Manon. I agree with Mr. Scrivner. 
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Mr, Scrivner. The chairman bears me out that that is exactly the 
impression that has been given this committee. It has been only in 
recent days or weeks that that has even been suggested. I raised the 
question when I saw the new ones coming out, saw their configuration 
and their specifications. You could not help but reach the conclu- 
sion that it was not necessary to have a plane that big with that much 

ower and that much space to carry a few thousand gallons of fuel. 

he fuel tanks are down in the lower part and up above in the fuselage 
you have all empty space that could be used, and undoubtedly it was 
designed to be used as a jet transport. 

If I am wrong I would like to be corrected. The things that have 
come up prove out exactly that way. 

General Bogart. I can assure you, Mr. Scrivner, that none of the 
presentations we have had on this, and in none of our reviews, has that 
requirement been brought up or established. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is exactly the point I make. In none of your 
presentations has that point ever been made. 

_ General Bocart. I am talking about our reviews in the Air Staff, 
sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe the Air Staff has not been telling you every- 
thing. 

Mr. Gartock. In discussions in the Secretary’s Office we have gone 
up and down the street several times. A decision to buy the KC—135 
was on an operational basis for a tanker to go along with the effective- 
ness of the B-52. It has nothing to do with transport capability. 

Mr. Scrivner. You don’t need that big a plane to carry that amount 
of fuel. 

Mr. Gartock. I am sure you will agree we have the right to our 
opinion the same as you have the right to yours. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not basing this on my opinion alone. I have 
talked to men in the technical field of aviation, some of whom are in 
the production end of it, who know a lot more about it than I do. 

Certainly if the Navy can do a lot of their refueling with much 
smaller planes than the Air Force, the Air Force should be able to do 
the same thing. 

The first time, and that was just a few weeks ago, that any mention 
was made of the possible use of these tankers as transports at all was 
when we had Admiral Radford here on airlift. 

Mr. Gartock. So far as I know, in the determinations in the Office 
of the Secretary of the Air Force, the buying of the KC—135 stands or 
falls on the basis of its requirement as a tanker, and on the basis that 
it is of the size, speed, and altitude needed to do the job. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are other planes that have the size, the altitude, 
and the speed. 

Mr. Gartock. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Mr. Gartock. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I have been sitting on this committee a number of 
years and I cannot remember everything, but some things stand out 
im my memory that you cannot erase. I know very well the statement 
was made in connection with the jet tankers, that the objective was 
to use them as jet transports. I am quite sure it was during the time 
of Admiral Radford’s presentation on airlift. 
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General CaLtLaHan. The record should show that these tanker air- 
craft will have the capability, some capability to carry personnel or 
cargo, but the purpose for which they have been procured and pro- 
gramed as far as the Air Force.is concerned is for this primary pur- 
pose as the Secretary indicated, to support the bombers. 

I would like to point out, sir, that the aircraft which the Navy are 
refueling with smaller aircraft are in themselves much smaller air- 
craft. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know that. 

General CartaHANn. Much smaller than the heavy bombers we are 
talking about. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are talking about refueling some fairly good 
sized aircraft themselves. 

General Hewitt. This excess cubage which is available in the air- 
lane when it is loaded with gas does not mean that the plane is too 
ig or too highly powered, sir. Without the heavy gas in there, of 

course there is excess cubage which could be used for other cargo carry- 
ing when they are not carrying the full load of fuel, sir. 

(A further statement by the Air Force will be found on p. 926.) 


COMMITTEE NOT INFORMED ON TRANSPORT CAPABILITIES OF JET TANKERS 


Mr. Scrivner. As I say, I am not a technician, but I have talked 
with pone in the production end of it who are technicians and know 
exactly what the score is. 

Perhaps some of this should come off the record, I don’t know. 
I do not blame either General Bogart or General Callahan at this 
time, if that is what they have been told the presentation was to be, that 
is it. But the conclusion is inescapable that it is a back-door entrance 
to a fleet of jet transports. That is my own personal view. 

I don’t know whether anyone else agrees with it or not. 

As long as we have been here and as long as we have dealt with the 
Air Force, I don’t know why we should not be given an open and 
factual presentation instead of making back-door approaches which 
I do not like the least bit. 

Mr. Gartock. You and I have dealt on this for a long time on 
an up and aboveboard basis. The Air Force is not doing this on a 
back-door basis. The requirement for this airplane was determined 
3 years ago last summer, the first in production, and it was on the 
basis of a tanker capable of handling the B-52 mission. 

Any transport capability it might have is simply a happenstance, 
and the availability for it as a transport is after a SAC mission 
is complete and there are no longer any requirements for the SAC 
mission. That is its first mission. 

As long as SAC needs the tanker it is there. 

What it can do as a transport when that mission is not required 
I do not know, and I don’t know what the Joint Chiefs might, at that 
point, ask them to do. 

Until the SAC mission is completed, it stands there as the first 
priority, and that is what it will be used for. 

General Bogarr. I would like to assure you, Mr. Scrivner, there 
never has been any subterfuge in our presentation and there never 
will be, 

We have been playing this just as openly as we can. 
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Mr. Scrivner. You just stated a moment ago that this thing started 
3 years ago. I think we heard about proposals even more than 8 
years ago. 

Mr. Gartocs. The contract. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you go for a period of 3 years and no men- 
tion whatsoever has been made of a transport capability of a plane like 
this something has been woefully lacking. 

Mr. Gartock. I cannot agree with you because any transport capa- 


bility-——— 

Mr. Scrivner. The transcript will speak for itself. It was 2 weeks 
ago, on March 25, that for the first time, there was ever stated to the 
members of this committee anything about transport capability of 
your jet tankers. 

Mr. Manon. I want to agree with Mr. Scrivner. I almost fell out 
of my chair when this was mentioned in the committee a week or two 


ago. 

_ frankly do mean myself for not having thought of it, but we had 
heard nothing about it in the committee. It seems to me that that 
sort of thing might possibly be planned and no doubt has been in 
the back of the mind of many people during all this time, but that 
information, which to me seems quite obvious in a way now, had 
never occurred to me before and the information never had been pre- 
sented before. 

I think the gentleman from Kansas makes a good point. 

Mr. Scrivner. Throughout the hearings I have asked questions in- 
directly as to the specifications, as to the load it carried and the size, 
and other questions along that line. 

I learned a long time ago that I have to be indirect, too, and build 
up some information first, because if you make the direct attack you 
have a thousand reasons why nothing can be done. 

It was no surprise to me because I had reached that conclusion 
about 6 months ago. I could not help but feel that somebody is trying 
to pull the wool over the eyes of this committee. 

yeneral Hewirt. I think the capability is incidental, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe it is. Even if it is incidental it should have 
been brought to the attention of this committee long before now, and 
it was not brought to our attention by any member of the Air Force— 
never. 

General CaLtaHAN. It never has been discussed as having anything 
to do with the requirement for these aircraft, sir. 


JET TANKERS FACTOR IN AIRLIFT CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Here is why it is important: We have been talking 
a long time about airlift. 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sortvner. When it was needed, how much was needed, but 
never in any of the calculations was there ever any calculation made 
upon the basis of having your tankers for transports after the first 
few days, never. That would make an entirely different presentation 
on your airlift needs and capabilities. 

yeneral CaLLAHAN. No, sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. Well, it would. 
General CattaHaNn,. It would not from a timing standpoint. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Not the first 3 or 4 days perhaps but shortly after 
that it would. 

General Carnanman. During the initial period, when the strikes are 
being carried off, the requirement for the airlift is also at its maximum. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that thoroughly. I have been briefed 
on that time after time. 

Your airlift continues for a long, long time. Maybe we won’t even 
have it. I don’t think we will have to worry about it myself. 

General CaLttanan. Our most critical period for supporting the 
bomb strike with the tankers and providing the airlift is all in this 
initial period so that this residual capability, which these tanker air- 
craft would have, has not entered into our calculations of the number 
of tanker and airlift aircraft required. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the things I am talking about, that 
it makes an entirely different picture on your airlift needs, require- 
ments and capabilities, entirely different. 

General CaLLaHan. From a time phasing standpoint these aircraft 
do not represent any usable offset against the airlift requirement. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is exactly the answer I expected you to make, 
but I still maintain—all right, let us forget it. 

Off the record. 

Discussion held off the record.) 
eneral Hewrrr. Colonel Past is the next witness, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed, Colonel Past. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF COL. SHELDON J. PAST 
BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESS 


Born New York 1921. Commissioned 2d lieutenant 1942 from aviation 
eadets. Assignments include: Air Defense Command as staff navigation officer, 
base supply officer; Tactical Air Command as base materiel officer, group per- 
sonnel officer; Strategic Air Command as wing deputy director of operations, 
wing director of materiel and chief of maintenance. Wartime assignment: 
European theater, group navigation officer 322d Bomb Group (M) 8th and 9th 
Air Force. Decorations: Distinguished Flying Cross, Purple Heart and Air 
Medal with 11 Oak Leaf Clusters. Rating: Senior navigator. 

Colonel Past. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, within the 
appropriation for Aircraft and Related Procurement, Program 160 
provides funds for the modernization of in-service aircraft and mis- 
siles through modification of the basic weapon system or its component 

uipment. In addition, it provides funds for the accomplishment 
of those changes to aircraft, missiles, and component equipment which 
are necessary to insure safety of flight or the imperative correction 
of service-revealed operational deficiencies. The program provides 
materials, labor, associated engineering and contractual services. 
Program 120 provides the necessary spares support and program 260 
provides the necessary shop and test equipment required as a result 
of such modernization. 

During fiscal year 1957, we have fully implemented the weapon 
systems modernization and maintenance program concept to achieve 
a higher degree of management control in this area. The program 
was established to develop a means whereby the total modernization 
effort for a weapon system is reviewed on a continuing basis by the 
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se a level of command. To accomplish this purpose, the following 
asic procedures were placed in effect : 
1. Preparation of proposed weapon system modernization and 
se er pr programs by the Air Materiel Command on a quarterly 
asis 
2. Quarterly review and coordination of the proposed programs 
within the air staff. 
3. Approval and direction of the programs by Headquarters USAF. 
4. ei ere progress reported monthly by the Air Materiel Com- 
man 














OBJECTIVES ATTAINED 





The implementation of this programing concept has (a) inte- 
grated management of modernization programs with aircraft pro- 
duction programs, (6) provided a means whereby agencies reviewing 
aircraft and missile production programs can simultaneously review 
the entire program for modernization of the inventory, (¢c) insured 
that final decisions on modernization programs are made at the proper 
level of command, (d@) provided a method for det termining projected 
availability of funds prior to program approval, (¢) provided a 
method for balanced reprograming between new production aircraft 
and modernization programs—when and if required, and, (f) stream- 
lined the procedures for costing, budgeting, and funding. 
















MODIFICATIONS 


The modernization and maintenance programs are exactly alike 
in all respects but one. This difference is reflected in the primary 
reason for placing a weapon system into our industrial facilities. 
As General Hewitt mentioned, when the primary reason for entry 
into the facility is for time-phased niaintenane *e (IRAN) and the 
modifications to be performed are secondary in uabeige, we classify 
the program as a maintenance program. In our maintenance pro- 
grams, program 160 provides funds only for the modification ma- 
terials. When the primary reason for entry into the facility is for 
extensive modifications and the maintenance to be performed is sec- 
ondary in nature, we classify the program as a modernization pro- 
gram. In our modernization programs, program 160 provides funds 
for all required materials, engineering and technical data, and in- 
facility labor incident thereto. Thus, in discussing program 160, we 
are primarily speaking of a composition of indiv idual modifications 
to the basic system or the component equipment. 

The class IV and class V modifications are the categories we are 
concerned with in the modernization and maintenance programs and 
for which funds are provided within program 160. 

Class TV modifications consist of those changes to a weapon system 
or its component equipment which are required to insure optimum 
safety-of-flight for the aircrew and weapon or for imperative correc- 
tion of service-revealed deficiencies. Two examples of this category 
are the alternator drive system fix on the B—52 and the buzz fix on the 
F-102A. 

Class V modifications consist of those changes to a weapon system 
or its component equipment which result in a marked improvement in 
military capability or operational performance or a change in con- 
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figuration to permit performance of a permanently assigned mission 
other than that for which it was procured. An example ‘of this is the 
conversion of our B-50 aircraft to a tanker configuration to provide 
deployment capability for our Tactical Air Command fighter force. 


PROGRAMING PROCEDURE 


To illustrate the procedural chain in proposing, reviewing, and ap- 
proving a program, we have prepared this block- di: agram chart. The 
prime-materiel area which has the weapon-system responsibility pre- 
ares the proposed, program, utilizing the coordinated information 
te the using commands, contractors, and commodity depots. The 
Air Materiel Command reviews and submits the program to Head- 
quarters, USAF. Here, the directorate of materiel programs chair- 
mans the air-staff review and obtains the necessary coordination. The 
program is then presented to the aircraft and weapons board for re- 
view and final approval. In those cases where the board determines 
that. higher review and approval is required, the program will be 
presented to the Air Force Council, the Chief of Staff, or the Secretary 
of the Air Force. 


CONSOLIDATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The modernization and maintenance program consolidates by indi- 
vidual weapon system all known requirements in a single document. 
To illustrate this consolidation, in previous years requirements were 
estimated, approved, and funded from multiple budget projects. In 
many cases it was exceedingly difficult not only to determine the overall 
cost of modernization but also to evaluate the overall improvement in 
the weapon system as compared to other systems or to new production 
aircraft. As you see on the chart, the budget code has been changed to 
reflect all of the various modernization requirements in program 160 
and places all of the spares support required as a result of moderniza- 
tion in budget program 120. 


UTILIZATION OF APPROVED PROGRAMS 


The approved programs are utilized as the basic documents for 
evaluation of the individual weapon system in relation to all other 
systems and to new production aircraft, for direction of the current 
year buying program and for formulation of the budget estimate for 
the following year. The majority of modifications are usually of an 
extensive nature and performed at depot or contractor facilities. 
Accomplishment of these modifications may extend over a period of 
more than 1 fiscal year. As an example, the installation of TACAN 
in our aircraft will extend through to 1960. The approved require- 
ments are phased with aircraft schedules and our funding require- 
ments are also phased over the period of years needed to accomplish 
the program. The quantity of aircraft to be modified in our indus- 
trial facilities in any given time period must take cognizance of the 
number of aircraft that may be withdrawn from our strike force at 
any one time. 
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In planning the requirements for this program, funds are only 
requested to support the known current needs. In the case of those 
requirements which extend for more than 1 year, funds are requested 
for only those portions actually required to be accomplished in our 
depots and to be contracted for during the budget year. There is a 
definite relationship between modernization cost and the inventory 
value of our weapon systems. Not only has our aircraft inventory 
increased over the past years, but also the dollar value of these systems. 
The chart now before you illustrates the comparable rise in modern- 
ization cost since fiscal year 1953. In 1953 the inventory value of our 
fleet was $7.7 billion. Our projected inventory value for fiscal year 
1958 is $21.8 billion. The cost figures shown on the chart include the 
spares erat required as a result of modernization of our in-service 
aircraft. In our current operating year, 1957, through the adoption 
of the programing concept mentioned previously, we were able to 
reduce costs in this area by $89.2 million. The major reduction re- 
sulted from a reevaluation of the F-86D program from the stand- 
point of overall improvement in capability versus procurement of 
new production systems. Similarly, a balanced reprograming was 
effected when it was realized that our costs for safety-of-flight modi- 
fications were exceeding our original estimates. With the more com- 
plex systems we have in our newer aircraft, like the B-52 and cen- 
tury series fighters, our cost to fix has increased proportionately. We 
have increased the class [V modification area by $25 million during 
this year. To further illustrate the relationship between moderniza- 
tion cost and inventory value, this next chart depicts the moderniza- 
tion costs as a percent of the inventory value. 

The detailed breakdown of the currently known requirements for 
programs 160, 120, and 260 for fiscal year 1958 is classified and is con- 
tained in the presentation book before you. 

In addition, the method of computation of the class IV safety of 
flight and imperative correction of service revealed deficiencies is also 
contained therein, 

This concludes my presentation, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Thank you, Colonel. 

Who is the next witness? 

General Hewrrr. Major General Burnside, Director, Maintenance 
Engineering Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, will give the next 
presentation. 

Mr. Scrtvner. We shall be glad to hear you, General. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF GEN. M. D. BurnsipE 
BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESS 


Born: Evanston, Ill, 1905; bachelor of science, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1928. Commissioned second lieutenant in 1929 from flying cadets. 
Assignments include: Air Materiel Command as bombsite project officer; Air 
Materiel Command as aircraft project officer and chief, Government Furnished 
Equipment Branch; Air Materiel Command as command air inspector; Air 
Force headquarters as Chief, Plans, Programs, and Policies Division, Directorate 
of Research and Development; Air Force secretary of the Research and Develop- 
ment Board; deputy of Materiel, FEAF. Wartime assignment: Pacific theater, 
chief of staff of 5th Bomb Command; commanded 49th Fighter Group and 385th 
Air Service Group, Japan. Graduated Armed Forces Staff College, National 
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War College, and Air Corps Engineering School. Decorations: Legion of 
Merit with Oak Leaf Cluster, War Medal, and Army Commendation Ribbon with 
Oak Leaf Cluster. Rating: command pilot. 

General Burnsipz. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am glad to have the opportunity to again discuss with this commit- 
tee our Air Force depot level maintenance operation, and to out- 
line the program we have planned for the coming fiscal year to be 
financed from the funds requested under budget project 431. 

As you know, the Air Force plan of maintenance normally consists 
of three echelons or levels as portrayed by this chart. These echelons 
are depot maintenance, field maintenance, and organizational main- 
tenance. The depot level work is usually accomplished by evacuation 
of the aircraft and equipment to an Air Force depot or contractor’s 
facility. In some cases we send specialized depot or contractor tech- 
nicians to the base to perform difficult structural repairs or modifica- 
tions. Field maintenance and organizational maintenance are per- 
formed at the airbase where the aircraft or equipment is used. dex: 
erally this work is accomplished by military personnel. 

Depot maintenance as we discussed it here is on a worldwide basis. 
It involves 8 major and 6 minor depots within the Zone of Interior, 5 
overseas depots, and hundreds of commercial facilities, both here 
and abroad. We provide depot maintenance not only for the Aar 
Force itself but also for the Air Force Reserve, the Air National 
Guard, and MAP in some instances. 

Depot maintenance is normally performed on equipment which is 
damaged, worn, or requires modification to such extent that it is 
beyond the capability of the using organization to restore it to a 
configuration suitable for the mission in which it will be employed. 
The line of demarkation between depot maintenance and that ac- 
complished by using organizations is not fixed. Our depots must be 
flexible enough to insure our primary objective of assistance to combat 
units in maintaining operational readiness. The operational com- 
mands cannot be manned or equipped for peak maintenance loads, 
which are brought about by unpredictable material failures or re- 
pair requirements. The Air Force depots must, therefore, have the 
flexibility to assist the using commands in the accomplishment of 
peak maintenance and modification workloads. 


DEPOT MAINTENANCE POLICY 


We have not departed from our policies for accomplishment of 
depot level maintenance which we discussed with you last year. We 
utilize both Air Force depot and contractor facilities in the ac- 
complishment of this type maintenance. Shown on this chart is a 
statement of our depot level maintenance policy which defines the 
basis for distribution of the workload between the Air Force depots 
and industry. 

Our USAF depot work force is utilized to accomplish work projects 
which will contribute most to a full tactical capability in the event of 
an emergency and to provide an in-being maintenance readiness capa- 
bility to support the combat forces. We are also utilizing our depots 
for the more important “fire alarm” type area support and first-line 
workload necessary to the support of our combat force emergency war 
plan. 


91297T—57 
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Much of this workload is generated at unpredictable times which 
precludes advanced workload scheduling. Further, this type work 
does not lend itself to contract maintenance. Some of the more impor- 
tant reasons for this are (1) the urgency of repair or overhaul of the 
item does not permit time for contract negotiation and other admin- 
istrative functions, (2) reluctance on the part of the contractors to dis- 
rupt production lines and cause slippage of production schedules .to 
accommodate urgent requirements. 

Briefly, within our concept of management of this type work our 
depots might be described as a “surge tank” or “shock absorber.” 
With this concept we are able to absorb this unpredictable work within 
the depots, thereby minimizing the problems and aid in smoothing out 
our overall maintenance production effort. 

Industry is utilized for the accomplishment of depot maintenance 
requirements which exceed the USAF depot work force capability. 
Work projects which are not critical to the development of an 1n-being 
readiness support within the Air Force depot system are fully con- 
tracted to industry. For example, we are contracting for depot main- 
tenance of all commercial-type items such as office equipment and ma- 
chine tools. We are also contracting 100 percent of the repair and 
depot level modification requirements for our older and administra- 
tive type aircraft such as the C47 and C—)4, the military configuration 
of the DC-3 and DC-4 operated by commercial airlines. Al aircraft 
reciprocating engines under 3,350 cubie inch displacement. are cur- 
rently overhauled by contractual means. During the coming fiscal 
year we plan ot seek contractual sources for a part of the overhaul 
workload on our R-3350 and R-4360 engines which are used on the 
C-119’s and B-50’s, respectively. 1f satisfactory sources are obtained 
we will gradually phase these engines out for complete contractual 
accomplishment. 

In the jet aircraft and engine area we are currently contracting our 
total requirements for F-80 aircraft and J-33 and J-35 jet engines. 
We also contract for a portion of our requirements for firet-line jet 
aircraft and engines such as the B—-47 aircraft, and J—47 engine used 
in the B-47 aircraft. This action is followed when the workload is 
im excess of that required within our depot system to provide an 

in-being maintenance readiness capability to support the combat 
forces. 

As we explained in our testimony last year, there is one other area in 
which we have utilized industry in the accomplishment of our depot 
level maintenance workload. We use the prime manufacturer for 
the IRAN or overhaul of new aircraft or engines being introduced 
into the Air Force inventory. The introduction of new items into the 
inventory is often accompanied by such problems as design and pro- 
duction deficiencies, validation of spare parts requirements, revision 
of technical data, and the development of effective maintenance 
methods. By contracting with the prime manufacturer for the initial 
overhaul, the solutions to the problems are considerably facilitated. 
Also the gap between the introduction of the new item and the devel- 
opment of the support capability is materially reduced. It provides 
a premium means whereby the prime manufacturer can gain firsthand 
knowledge, through practical experience, as to the maitainability of 
his product. Further, much iene time is saved in reaching the 
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desired end of having the necessary changes incorporated in the 
product at the earliest possible date. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT OF MODIFICATION BY AIR FORCE DEPOTS 


‘The importance of major modification.and its.relationship to main- 
tenance has been explained by General Hewitt. I merely wish to add 
that the accomplishment of major modifications on our in-being weap- 
ons and equipment represents a large percentage of the depot level 

jobs. The accomplishment of these modifications by our Air Force 
cone labor force is financed from this budget project. Labor charges 
for modification on the modernization program aircraft such as the 
B47 and, F-86 are reimbursed from the budget program 160, pre- 
viously cove ered by Colonel Past. Budget project 431, “Depot main- 
tenance,” also pays for the contractual installation of modifeatsens 
on the maintenance program aircraft and for all depot level modifiea- 
tions accomplished at airbase organizations in the field, by depot and 
contractor field installation teams. 


COMPLEXITY OF WEAPONS SYSTEMS 


The new and fantastically complex air equipment, which we have 
introduced into the Air Force inventory over the past short period of 
years, has had a most significant effect on the increase in our depot 
maintenance workload and cost. As portrayed by this viewgraph, 
these new weapons such as the F-102 Delta—planes loaded with fire 
control and other electronic gear—demand a greater maintenance and 
une maintenance skill than the older type weapons such as the 
¥-86 Sabre. 

You will note that the F—86, our first-line fighter in the Korean 
conflict, required an average of $21,390 per aircraft for depot level 
maintenance each time it was evacuated to the depot or contractor fa- 
cility for overhaul. In comparison, the F—102, which was introduced 
into the Air Force inventory in 1956, will require an estimated average 
expenditure of $43,775 when evacuated to the depot or contractor 
facility for overhaul. 


DEPOT MAINTENANCE WORKLOADS 


With the brief explanation of the depot maintenance program and 
responsibility I have just given, let us now look at the chart which 
summarizes our total depot | maintenance workload and which is por- 
trayed in man-years of productive effort for fiscal year 1949 through 
fiscal year 1958. This workload is devoted to the overhaul and modifi- 

cation of the vast array of Air Force equipment including aircraft, 
engines, accessories, electronics, powered ground equipment, and train- 
ing devices. You will note that the checkered area indicates the Air 
Force depot portion of the total workload and the dotted area indicates 
the contract port We have computed the contract workload using 
an average rate of $5.50 per hour for industry. 

A glance at the size of this workload discloses a definite upward 
trend from fiscal year 1949 to fiscal year 1958. This trend is under- 
standable when we relate it to the increase in the Air Force wings, air- 
craft inventory, equipment complexity, and flying hours during this 
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same period as portrayed by General Hewitt in his opening testimony. 

As shown on the chart, the total depot level workload requirement 
for fiscal year 1958 approximates 158,000 man-years of effort divided 
about equally between Air Force depots and industry. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

Discussion off the ere 
neral Burnsiwe. In fiscal year 1949 our total productive effort was 

approximately 76,000 man-years, 71,000 of which was accomplished 
within the Air Force depot facilities. During the Korean conflict, 
fiscal years 1950 through 1952, we did not build any new depots to cope 
with our expanding workload, Instead, we went to a multishift opera- 
tion and increased our depot maintenance capability only 7,000 man- 
years. All workloads beyond this capability were placed on contract. 

After the Korean conflict, we reduced our depot maintenance capa- 
bility by approximately 12,000 man-years. It remained, generally, at 
this position through fiscal year 1955. In fiscal year 1956 AMC as- 
sumed command of the overseas depots, as portrayed by the shaded 
checkered area on the chart. Today our worldwide capability approxi- 
mates 75,600 man-years. Although we have had an increase in our 
depote maintenance civilian strength since the Korean conflict it has 
not been proportional to the increase in our workload. 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL 


I think we will all agree that the workload of the nature just de- 
scribed deserves the best management control which can be devised. 
Approximately 3 years ago the Air Materiel Command commenced 
exploration in the field of modern industrial management. We en- 
tered into a definite program of modernization of its management of 
depot maintenance operations. This program is based upon the same 
type of engineered standards for labor, material, and burden which 
characterized the best practices of modern American industry. 
This maintenance engineering management program is an integrated 
management system for the control of depot resources. It is founded 
upon the philosophy of complete preplanning with a concept of con- 
trol based upon measurement ond avplidiien of actual performance 
with predetermined standards for labor, material, and overhead. 
The individual systems which make up the maintenance engineering 
program are work measurement, payroll (labor), distribution, pro- 
duction control, and standard cost accounting. Work measurement 
develops and maintains engineered labor standards for the manhours 
required to perform work and compares these standards with the 
actual manhours used to perform the work. Labor distribution dis- 
tributes the payroll of workers against the organizational functions 
performing the work and the type of work performed. Standard 
cost accounting accumulates and segregates both standard and actual 
dollar costs for labor, material, and overhead identified to the organi- 
zational unit which exercises direct control over these cost elements. 
Simple, straightforward tools are provided management in the 
form of the earned-hour report, together with the operating-cost 
report. The earned-hour report provides the means for efficient 
control of labor, and the operating-cost report provides cost control 
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of labor, material, and burden. Variances from standards in any of 
these areas directs management’s attention to the trouble spot. A 
significant factor of these reports is that they are available to man- 
agement from the lowest level to the top. The foreman knows at all 
times how his work center is meeting the standards. Appropriate 
summuries are prepared for each succeeding level of responsibility. 

The funds we have requested in this budget project for the accom- 
plishment of depot-level maintenance and modifications have been 
largely based on the standard hours and cost developed under this 
system. It reflects the increased effectiveness which we anticipate 
during the coming fiscal year. 


SUMMARY OF FUNDS REQUIRED 


In conclusion I will summarize our total fiscal year 1958 funds 
requirements for project 431, “Depot maintenance.” Of a total require- 
ment projected at $839,730,000 we will require $362,200,000 for per- 
sonnel, $393,619,000 for contract and $83,911,000 for cost associated 
with depot maintenance operation. I wish to point out that in fiscal 
year 1958 for the first time our fund requirements include $20,850,- 
000 for civil service retirement benefits. Other detailed breakdown 
of funds required in this budget project is contained in the presenta- 
tion book before you in the narrative justification, section ILI. 

This concludes my portion of the presentation. 


SumMMARY OF MAINTENANCE AND MopIricaTION PRESENTATIONS 


General Hewrrr. We have presented the trends of maintenance and 
modification requirements es shown their impact in fiscal year 1958. 
Although the absolute dollar trend is aiveih: improved techniques 
and management have acted to limit the sharpness of this trend. Many 
maintenance engineering projects have contributed to this end. These 
include increased reliabi ity and maintainability, improved work 
standards and extension of time between aircraft repair cycles. As 
new techniques are implemented they are double checked to assure 
that there is no adverse effect on the quality of maintenance. This can 
be measured in one way by the maintenance error rate as a cause for 
major aircraft accidents. We have charted these rates for calendar 
years 1951 through 1956. You will note the trend for these years con- 
tinues downward. Our objective is a further reduction. 


RELIABILITY 


The reliability of a particular component or system is the proba- 
bility that it will do what it is supposed to do, under operating condi- 
tions, for a specified operating time. Maintenance knows that greater 
reliability in equipment can materially reduce its workload. We have, 
therefore, devoted major effort in this direction. Failure reports on 
equipment are now being relayed rapidly to the Air Materiel Com- 
mand, the Air Research and Development Command, and/or the con- 
tractor for a solution. Contractors are being urged to increase relia- 
bility by designing equipment with reliability built in. In doing this, 
they realize that reliability of equipment has its start in the quality 
ar thoroughness of its design, and are now considering reliability in 
the primary design stage. 
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MAINTAINABILITY 


Just as reliability lessens the maintenance workload, so does equip- 
ment which is designed to promote accessibility and ease of matnte- 
nance. This is especially important in the light of the current; skilled 
personnel shortage. Maintainability in addition, has been stressed 
to our manufacturers, and our latest aircraft are designed with this 
factor as a definite consideration. Aircraft systems now contain test 
points for overall system check without removing equipment from the 
aireraft. Lines, rigging, wiring, and components are being located so 
as to be accessible from both outside and inside the aircraft. AJ] these 
techniques are to make aircraft more maintainable, lessen maintenance 
man-hours, and minimize cost. 















WORK MEASUREMENT PROGRAM 





In the presentation last year, we reported that the process of in- 
stalling a work measurement and integrated cost system in our depots 
had just been completed. Upon perfection of this system, it is our 
objective to have an in-being modern management system throughout 
the maintenance-engineering area which will facilitate programing, 
planning, budgeting, and financial management and be responsible 
to improved economical management of our industrial resources. 

The amount of progress made during the past year is impressive. 
From the work measurement program, we have determined that from 
January 1955 to November 1956, our depot maintenance productivity 
increased 14 percent. Considering that the total maintenance engi- 
neering production output within the 10 major Zone of the Interior 
depots is 52 million direct labor hours annually, this 14 percent pro- 
ductivity increase is quite significant. 

We are still improving and refining this system and plan to extend 
it to field and organizational maintenance activities, since the basic 
concepts and techniques are applicable to certain other Air Force ac- 
tivities performing logistics functions. 























EXTENSION OF TIME 


Another of our efforts to limit maintenance cost has been successful. 
We have been constantly analyzing reports of aircraft condition in 
order to extend the time interval between IRAN periods. This re- 
sults in man-hour workload reduction and consequent. lowering of 
cost. For example, in fiscal year 1957 the period for IRAN of the 
C45, the C-131B, and the T-29 was extended 12 months. In fiscal 
year 1958 we intend to extend the F—80, F—-86, F-89, and F—94 6 months. 
The minimum period for any of these aireraft now being 30 months. 
This has resulted in the elimination of 52 IRAN’s in fiscal year 1957 
and will eliminate approximately 450 TRAN’s in fiscal year 1958. 














CONCLUSION 







In conclusion, gentlemen, I would like to assure that maintenance 
engineering in the Air Force is acutely aware of the importance of its 
mission. We realize that the critical initial period of modern war- 
fare necessitates that we maintain our combat forces ready to go at any 
given time. We also realize that we must continue to make maximum 
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use of our capabilities through good management practices. Our ef- 
forts have been—and will continue to be—pointed toward these goals. 


BASE MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. General, you have been doing more of the mainte- 
nance work right on the bases. The reason I commend the Air Force 
on that is because on some of the trips some time ago I ran into situa- 
tions where the men themselves on the bases asserted that they had 
the skills necessary to do many of these things. 

On one base they pointed out an engine being shipped back to depot. 
Yet the men themselves right there said— 

We could take care of that right here but under the present situation we 
must ship it back to the depot, and maybe it will come back or another come 
back in its place. 

That to me seemed wasteful in that you lose the use of that engine 
for a long period of time plus the cost of its transportation. 

To know we are now doing more of these things on the base and the 
men are capable of doing it and doing it to a high degree of satisfac- 
tion, which I assume is so because of the decreased rate of accidents 
due to improper maintenance, shows up well. It should reflect in the 
request for funds but it never seems to get far enough. 

n page 3, General—— 

General Hewirr. I can assure you, sir, we have a very definite pro- 
gram, and it is one of our major objectives, to perform all of the 
possible work we can at base level. We recognize the fact that when- 
ever we have to evacuate an expensive piece of equipment to a depot 
that we tie up that asset for a long time. 

Our objective is to increase the skill level, to furnish tools and equip- 
ment to the bases to do this work wherever possible, sir. 

I pointed our briefly in my presentation, sir, that I believe only 
through these practices are our costs not increasing at a trend com- 
mensurate with our inventory value level, sir. We are getting more, 
percentagewise from our maintenance dollar than we were many years 
ago. 


PERCENTAGE OF AIR FORCE PERSONNEL ENGAGED IN MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 3 it might be well to emphasize again the 
point you make, that 37 percent of the Air Force personnel is engaged 
m maintenance. 


EQUIPMENT REQUIRING SUPPORT BY MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING 


Then, again referring to page 3, you have a statement just up above. 
You speak of the 24,000 aircraft and 120,000 engines and 260,000 major 
communications system and 185,000 units of motorized equipment, 
figures upon which you base the maintenance and engineering mission. 

That is based upon your estimate of the workload for 1958? 

General Hewitt. Yes, sir. It is based on the inventory as it will 
be in 1958. 

Mr. Scrrvner. That is what I am talking about, based on 1958. 

General Hewitt. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much have those figures changed from 1957 
and 1956? Have you a table on that? 
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General Hewrrr. I will insert that in the record, sir. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


The inventory of equipments requiring support by maintenance engineering 
for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 is as follows: 


Actual, Estimated, 
June 30, June 30, 
1956 1957 


Aircraft (active) 

Engines 

Major communication systems 
Motorized equipment 


1 The programed data shown for end fiscal year 1957 and end fiscal year 1958 are based on the actual 
inventory as of Jan. 31, 1957, adjusted to reflect increases from scheduled production. No adjustment was 
made for future engine disposals since disposals are not scheduled in the same manner as production, i. e., 
by specific time-phased quantities. 


WORKLOAD RELATED TO FLYING HOURS 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, much of your workload is predicated 
on the number of flying hours and the type of plane that participates 
in those flying hours. 

General Hewirt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You jump from 1953 to 1958. I don’t know why 
1953 was used as a basis of comparison. 

General Hewirr. 1953 was the approximate start of the buildup 
of the inventory, sir. That is why we used that date. We have the 
figures all the way through by year, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. It might be well to set them out. 

In view of the Secretary’s projection of flying hours you will see 
a difference in what was projected for 1957 and what may be actual. 


INCREASED COST OF MAINTENANCE FOR NEW AIRCRAFT 


General Hewrrt. That may be true. This is based on the program 
of flying hours that was in the President’s budget, sir. 

If that is changed we will have to change correspondingly. 

Mr. Scrivner. You indicate additional costs in your estimates, 
What factors do you take into consideration? What brings about 
the increase ? 

General Hewrrr. The additional cost, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Hewirr. I believe I mentioned those, sir. These costs are 
based on the inventories, the complexity of the equipment on which we 
are working, the increased fiying hours, the increased power of our 
inventory. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you assign any particular values to those factors? 

General Hewrrr. We have used an old factor for many years, horse- 
power flying-hour factor, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That sort of goes out of the picture. That is not very 
realistic. 

General Hewrrr. There is a definite relationship, Mr. Scrivner. It 
is not mathematically correct, sir, but there is a definite relationship. 

Mr. Gartock. One of the important things in the overall additional 
cost is the increasing amount of alecirbeiing in the airplane. That has 
gone up very sharply since 1953. It runs into high maintenance costs, 
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and the additional cost of the fighter and bomber aircraft as compared 
with their earlier predecessors, and in a large measure that is an indi- 
cation of the additional equipment that has to be maintained. 

General Hewrrrt. On the F-51 aircraft, which we used up to Korea, 
it took approximately 14 hours of maintenance for each hour of flight, 
sir. 

On the F-106, which will be coming into our inventory, we estimate 
it will be approximately 70 hours of maintenance for each hour of 
flight. I think that gives some comparison between the types of 
airplanes. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have had the comparisons and complexities 
pointed out at various times. One of the things you mention is that 
some of the items are larger now than they were; much of it relates to 
accessory maintenance and overhead. How do you account for that? 


ENGINE OVERHAUL 


General Hewrrr. There is always a continuing increase in labor 
costs, sir, and the cost of the individual units is going up. For in- 
stance, the J—-33 engine takes a few hundred hours to overhaul, whereas 
a J—57 engine takes over a thousand hours to overhaul, sir. 

General Bogart. It is in overhead and materials. 

Mr. Scrivner. On page 7 of the justifications you jump under (a) 
from $112 million to $133 million in 1958 over 1957, and then your 
maintenance overhead, materials, jumps from $95 million to $127 
million. That is an increase of over $30 million. It is almost 25 
percent. That is shown on page 7 of your summary of program 
requirements. 

eneral Bogart. You were quoting (0), sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. (0) and (7) on page 7, which will be inserted at this 
point. 

OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


Prosect 431— Depot maintenance—Summary of program requirements 





Actual, Estimated, Estimated, 





fiscal year fiscal year | fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
(a) Aireraft maintenance... .............-..-.-...-2.-- 22... | $230, 935, 874 | $284,459,919 | $206, 986, 009 
eS Aircraft engine maintenance... ......__.. ace alah aa Sea 96, 586,540 | 112,800,329 | 133, 535, 872 
c) Aircraft and aircraft engine aceessory maintenance.__.....| 123, 250, 420 127, 274, 205 143, 502, 809 
4 Electronics and communications equipment maintenance. 33, 812, 266 36, 906, 276 54, 463, 629 
e) Powered ground and marine equipment maintenance. -_- 24, 679, 643 25, 838, 844 26, 759, 197 
v3 Other equipment and materiel maintenance__._..........- 41, 497,013 43, 882, 197 46, 637, 556 
t} Storage of aircraft. ............. Mell obey <Raneilateelicummhins 5, 046, 032 5, 177, 623 4, : 
(h) Storage of vehicles and other equipment_...........____- --| 7, 926, 812 6, 406, 607 6, 141, 378 
(i) Maintenance overhead and materials...._____- Lee Sh 72, 114, 321 95, 481, 666 127, 415, 000 





OD nitptgithnct denebteartthine nds ragachimedenceutathe 635, 848,921 | 738, 227, 666 839, 730, 000 


i 





General Bogart. That is verified by the types of engines that we are 
overhauling today, sir. The J-—57 engine, for instance, which is a very 
large, powerful engine, sir, takes many more man-hours to overhaul 
than the J-47 engine. 

Mr. Scrivner. We were told that now you are getting a considerably 
larger number of hours between overhauls than you were. 

eneral Bogarr. On the J-47, yes. But, as new engines come in, 
the J-57, the J-73, and so on, we will have a comparatively low num- 
ber of hours between overhauls initially. 
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Mr. Scrtvner. If your experience turns out on that as it did on the 
other, it still should be considered in this picture someplace. 

My recollection is, and I have worked on this with General Dau and 
others a long time, when they pointed out some of these things they 
jumped from the first estimated 75 hours on up, and it was a rapid 
jump. The result was that we found ourselves with quite a few mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of excess engines. 

Of course, that was in the procurement end of it, but the same thing 
could be true in maintenance. 

General Hewirr. These overhaul factors are based on the current 
life expectancy of these engines, which was gone into very thoroughly 
with some competent people and with statistics. This is based on that 
computation and, on an actuarial basis, does anticipate increasing 
hours between overhauls as we get experience on new engine models. 

Mr. Scrivner. We sometimes become overwhelmed by statistics, but 
so do you. I will give you some right back. 

If you will go back to 1956, the cost per flying hour for depot main- 
tenance was $68.85. Then in 1957 it jumped a little over 131% percent 
in 1 year to $76.23. Now it is estimated that it will jump another 
1314 percent in 1958 up to $86.51. 

General Hewrrr. Thatisright. The percentage has increased. 

Mr. Scrivner, In spite of all the things you have related about the 
new engines, their complexity, and so on, it is pretty hard to under- 
stand a 1314-percent increase. 

General Hewrrr. Within those flying hours, the vehicle travels 
farther and does more. The flying hour represents a lapsed time, but, 
within that hour, sir, the aircraft travels further and can perform 
more. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not arguing that. I am trying to get some 
logical answer as to why, in 2 years, the cost per flying hour would 
jump almost 30 percent. You can show us charts galore, but it still 
does not answer the question satisfactorily. Do we look forward to 
another 1314 percent next year ? 






SPEED FACTOR IN INCREASED COSTS 





INCREASED 


Gneeral Burnswwe. If the speed goes up, Mr. Scrivner, I suggest 
part of that answer might lie simply in the cost of the speed. 

The power goes up with the cube of the speed and everything else 
stays the same. If you go twice as fast it costs eight times the power. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us concede that, but at the same time, flying from 
here to Kansas City as an example, you can accomplish it in a much 
shorter time so there should be some corresponding benefits there. 
Missions can be either longer in the same period of time or the same 
mission can be accomplished in a shorter period of time. There 
should be some benefit back on that side. 

General Burnsipr. These costs are costs per flying hour, sir. As 
General Hewitt said, you get more per hour because you make more 
speed. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even so there should be a diminution in number of 
hours because you can accomplish the missions quicker. 

General Burnsipr. We will need less airplanes. If it were not for 
the better performance, we would require more airplanes. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is just typical. You need more and more and 
more costly items, and that seems to be SOP. 

General Catuanan. The increased capability is taken into account, 
Mr. Scrivner, in connection with this force structure which we cur- 
rently have. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some; yes. 

General Catnanan. And this increased cost is certainly related to 
the capability of the force. 

Mr. Scrivner. That cannot be all of the answer. 

General Bogart. It is not all the answer, sir. I was trying to iden- 
tify the breaks here. This does not give the special class break which 
is in the green sheets, of course. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. 


BASIS FOR INCREASED COSTS 


General Bocarr. But, for example, under item (7) here we have 
an increased cost between 1957 and 1958 of $31.9 million of which 
$20.8 million is due to the civil-service retirement item, and that is 
one increase that is simply a static increase out of that $101.5 million 
total differential. That appears under “Maintenance overhead.” 

General Hewrrr. Yes, sir; “Maintenance overhead.” 

General Bocarr. The first difference is the $20.8 million, as I men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much? 

General Bogart. There is $20,850,000 for the retirement item which 
appears this year, but which did not appear heretofore. 

Mr. Scrivner. That still leaves about $80 million which you can- 
not lay to that. 

General Burnsipe. In addition to the $20.8 million mentioned by 
General Bogart there are increases of $27.5 million for the pay of 
civilian personnel, $6.7 million for supplies and equipment utilized 
in depot maintenance activities, $45.3 million for maintenance to be 
performed by contract, and $1 million for travel of Air Force main- 
tenance personnel. These are further explained in Presentation Book 
No. 20. I could tell you what these are by taking them item by item 
from the presentation book. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The programed increase in operation and maintenance project 431, “Depot 
maintenance,” of $101.5 million in fiscal year 1958 over the fiscal year 1957 pro- 
gramed requirement is related to the following: 

(a) In the aircraft and aircraft engine maintenance and overhaul area, our 
fiscal year 1958 requirement is an increase of $33 million or 8 percent over fiscal 
year 1957. In comparison, the power rating of Air Force aircraft will be 
18 percent greater in fiscal year 1958 than fiscal year 1957, while the flying-hour 
program for the same period will remain relatively constant. Although the 
inventory in fiscal year 1958 will be 2.7 percent less than fiscal year 1957, this 
decrease will have a negligible effect in reducing maintenance requirements. 
The older and obsolete aircraft of lower power rating and less complex systems 
and structures such as the C-45, B—25, B-26, F—80, and F-—S84, are being phased 
out of the inventory, while the newer type aircraft and associated engines and 
equipment of much more complex systems and structures together with higher 
powered engines are being introduced. Examples of these new type aircraft 
are B-52, F-102, F-104, F—106, and KC-135. The impact upon depot level main- 
tenance requirements for these aircraft which were introduced in fiscal years 
1956 and 1957 will be realized in fiscal year 1958. Newer engines such as the 
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J-57, J-79, J-75, T-34, and T-36 will require much greater cost per unit for 
overhauling than the older type engines which will be removed from the inven- 
tory in fiscal year 1958. The 8-percent increase in requirements for fiscal year 
1958 in the aircraft and aircraft engine area includes requirements for support 
of the missile program which amounts to an increase of $3 million for fiscal 
year 1958 over fiscal year 1957. 

(b) In the aircraft and aircraft engine accessories area the fiscal year 1958 
requirement is $16 million greater than fiscal year 1957. Of this amount, $4 
million will be required for depot level maintenance of components for missiles 
such as the GAM-63, GAR-1, GAR-8, and TM-61. This missile requirement in 
dollars is 16.4 percent greater than the missile requirement for fiscal year 1957. 
The remaining portion of the increased requirement for the accessories area is 
$12 million or 9 percent increase over fiscal year 1957. This increase is com- 
patible with the increased requirements for aircraft and engine maintenance 
for fiscal year 1958. 

(c) Travel requirements for fiscal year 1958 will be $1 million greater than 
the current year. This increase is attributable to— 

(1) Cross training between depots. This includes training of Air Mate- 
riel Command depot personnel to provide D-day preparedness in support of 
the striking forces. 

(2) Anticipated actual preparatory exercises of the emergency war plan 
Support team. 

(3) Travel of an additional fifteen hundred personnel in fiscal year 1958. 

The personnel will be utilized in area support to provide technical assistance 
on new type aircraft and equipment assigned to the using commands. 

(d) As in other areas of maintenance associated with aircraft the advance- 
ment of support equipment design is dictated by the advancement in aircraft 
design. The support equipment area includes powered ground equipment such 
as the MA-3 ground portable electric starting and testing unit required for the 
later jet aircraft; and other equipment and material such as flight simulators 
for ground training of aircrews. As design advances, the burden on mainte- 
nance increases. The fiscal year 1958 requirement for maintenance support of 
powered ground equipment will be $920,000 or 4 percent greater than the cur- 
rent fiscal year, and maintenance support of other equipment and material will 
be $2,756,000 or 6 percent greater than the current year. 

(e) In the area of electronics and communications equipment maintenance, 
the fiscal year 1958 requirement will be $17,500,000 or 48 percent greater than 
the current year. The increased requirement is due to: 

(1) Establishment of bench check capabilities in the facilities of each 
air materiel area in fiscal year 1958. 

(2) Expansion on a worldwide basis of the inspect and repair as neces- 
sary concept for communication and electronics equipment at facilities lo- 
eated at all Air Force and Air National Guard activities. 

(3) Implementation of a communication and electronics calibration 
program which will accomplish periodic calibration and repair of all test 
equipment at aircraft and warning control sites; and establishment and cer- 
tification of reference standards for testing at all other Air Force activities. 
This will preclude out of commission time otherwise necessary in order that 
the equipment could be forwarded to the depot for calibration and further 
preclude handling and shipping hazards to delicate equipment. 

(4) Expansion of area support to the striking forces for fire control 
and bomb navigation systems. 

(f) The requirement for the depot procurement of local purchase, general 
supplies stock fund, Army stock fund type items and fuel and oil for engine 
block test and aircraft flight test will be approximately $6 million greater 
than fiscal year 1957. This increase is due to the increased maintenance work- 
load for fiscal year 1958. The estimate for material which will be furnished 
in support of the contractual maintenance program in fiscal year 1958 refiects 
an increase of $4 million over fiscal year 1957. 

(g) The fiseal year 1958 requirement for Federal employees group life in- 
surance will be $68,000 greater than in fiscal 1957. This is due to a 6 percent 
increase in depot maintenance personnel for fiscal year 1958. In summary, the 
detail cited above accounts for the approximate 13.7 percent ($101.5 million) 
increase over fiscal year 1957 requirements. 
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WORK-MEASUREMENT AND INTEGRA'TED-COST SYSTEM 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 32, General, you refer to work-measure- 
ment and integrated-cost system. 

At this point in the record it might be well to give a little more 
complete explanation of how this cost system works and whether or 
not the funds are allocated directly to depots or in accordance with 
the same way it is budgeted or whether they are allotted to the respec- 
tive Air Force commands with the depots being reimbursed. 

General Hewrrr. I believe we have a brief statement in here about 
the work-measurement program. 

General Burnsipe. I can answer Mr. Scrivner’s question. 

These funds are not appropriated to the customer commands, and 
then the Air Materiel Command reimbursed. 

These funds are appropriated to the Air Force and allocated to 
Air Materiel Command. This system has reference to a system of 
accounting for our application of labor and our material directly and 
costs in the operation of our own depot shops. 

Mr. Scrivner. It might be well at this point in the record to further 
elaborate on that. 

General Burnsive. Very well, sir. 

(The additional information requested follows :) 


Management of the directorate of maintenance engineering is built around 
an integrated-management system for the control of depot resources. It is 
founded upon the philosophy of complete preplanning with a concept of control 
based upon measurement and evaluation of actual performance against pre- 
determined standards for labor, material, and overhead. The individual 
elements which have been integrated to make up the maintenance engineering 
program are as follows: Work measurement, payroll (labor) distribution, pro- 
duction control, and standard cost accounting. These standards are used to: 

(a) Determine, evaluate, and substantiate manpower requirements. 

(b) Develop sound workload-scheduling techniques. 

(c) Maintain balance between workload and resources. 

(d) Identify activities in need of management attention. 

(e) Appraise and evaluate the status of labor operations. 

Payroll distribution.—The purpose of payroll distribution is to distribute the 
payroll of workers against the organizational function performing the work and 
the type of work performed. This will permit: 

(a) Reconciliation of payroll to organization. 

(b) Comparison of actual expenditure versus planned (standard) cost. 

(c) Determination of efficiency of the labor-operation performed, thus per- 
mitting realistic budgeting and scheduling techniques. 

Production control.—Purpose of production control is to plan, schedule, and 
control the application of manpower, material, and facilities to the accom- 
plishment of a given workload requirement. This is accomplished by: 

(a) Workload preplanning to the maximum extent possible prior to entering 
production. This is done by the application of predetermined labor standards 
and material standards for the purpose of determining resources required to 
accomplish the work. 

(b) Insuring that inventory control is maintained so that the correct parts 
in sufficient quantities are provided on a timely basis to workers. 

(c) Insuring that work stations and work centers are manned with the proper 
skills in the proper quantities at the right time to support the scheduled workload. 

Standard cost accounting.—The purpose of the directorate of maintenance 
engineering cost accounting is to accumulate and segregate both standard and 
actual dollar costs for labor, material, and overhead, identified to the organiza- 
tional units which best exercises direct control over these costs elements. This 
provides for: 

(a) Development of labor standards, material standards, and overhead 
standards for end items. 
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(b) Comparison of actual cost against standard cost with variances showing 
these elements: (1) Direct labor performance, (2) direct material usage, 
(3) overhead expenditure, (4) workload volume fluctuation. 

(c) Identification of resources expended against fund categories in order to 
accommodate the preparation and defense of workload budget requirements. 

(d) Management analysis by accurate, timely, and meaningful reporting, thus 
facilitating “management by exception.” 

The end products provided by this system furnish all levels of management 
which have supervisory or operating responsibility with timely financial and 
statistical data. These data will aid in the attainment of maximum goals of 
efficiency and assist higher echelons of command to measure the effectiveness of 
the performance of delegated functions against established standards, 


INDUSTRIAL FUNDING OF DEPOTS 


Mr. Scrtvner. There is another subject that seems to be quite popu- 
lar, and has been popular over the years, and that is the matter of in- 
dustrial funding. We have gone into it in several phases of activity. 

Has there been any discussion of putting your depots under indus- 

trial funding, Mr. Garlock ? 

Mr. GaRLoc. Yes; there has been a substantial amount of discus- 
sion. Last summer, under the leadership of Mr. Rappaport of the 
Bureau of the Budget, they made a study of that particular problem, 
and the conclusion w as that at the present time there would be nothing 
to gain by putting the Air Force ae under that method. 

I believe I could make hat report available to the committee if you 
desire it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Insert a short statement covering what study has 
been made of this subject, and what progress has been achieved. 

Mr. Gartock. Very well, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


A study of industrial funding of the depot maintenance activities was completed 
during fiscal year 1956. The study was conducted by Bureau of the Budget with 
General Accounting Office participation. 

Mr. Brundage, Director, Bureau of the Budget, concluded the study by letter 
to the Secretary of the Air Force, dated January 11, 1957, wherein he states 

“It is our opinion that the installation of an industrial fund for the Air Force 
depot maintenance operations would not provide better tools for management 
than are now available or attainable on the basis of the existing system.” 

Reasons for this conclusion are as follows: 

(a) A practical basis for establishment of the buyer-seller relationship required 
for effective operation of an industrial fund does not exist under the present 
organizational responsibilities and operating concepts of the Air Force. Because 
of present management controls and methods of determining requirements and 
assignment of maintenace operations, the proposed customers under the proposed 
industrial funding plan have neither the responsibility nor the ability to exercise 
control over work levels or assignments and to seek the most economical source 
of work. 

(b) A Cost accounting system is now in use for depot maintenance work. 
It includes labor, locally procured items, centrally procured material, and mili- 
tary personnel. There is tangible evidence that the results of this system, 
together with engineered work standards, is being used advantageously in an 
effort to promote cost consciousness and increase efficiency. We believe it nec- 
essary, however, that certain changes be made in the system—the major recom- 
mendation being that the cost accounting and the appropriation accounting 
systems should be integrated into one unified system. In these circumstances, 
no discernible benefits would result from use of an industrial fund. 

(c) The proposed industrial funding plan does not provide for the financing 
and control of the cost of centrally procured material, which is a significant part 
of the total cost of these operations. The exclusion of such costs would result 
in the industrial fund financing only labor and certain other operating supplies. 
Thus the industrial fund proposal would not provide for control of the above 
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significant part of the cost of maintenance operations whereas the present cost 
accounting includes these costs. 

Throughout the study conducted by Mr. Rappaport, there is favorable com- 
ment on the steps already taken to provide better management of the depot- 
maintenance activities. Mr. Brundage states that, “In summary, we can see 
no management advantages which would accrue from the use of an industrial 
fund for the depot maintenance operations of the Air Force.” 


REPROGRA MING 


Mr. Scrivner. Under tab 1—D, at page 37, it would appear that 
there has been considerable reprograming, particularly under projects 
120 and 160. 
~ That would indicate a rather substantial change from the 1957 pro- 
gram. 

General Bocart. There is a brief statement, sir, on the reasons for 
the changes. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


CoMPARISON oF Fiscat YEAR 1957 PrRoGRAM REQUIREMENTS AS REFLECTED IN 
1957 BupGer WirTH Fiscat YEAR 1957 PrRoGRAM REQUIREMENTS AS SHOWN IN 
FiscaL YEAR 1958 BupGet 


Aircraft maintenance and modification panel 
A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


[In thousands of dollars] 





| Total program | Program re- | Increase (++) 
Pro- Description requirements | quirements per or 
gram per 1957 budget 1958 budget | decrease (—) 
project | 
| (1) (2) (3) (4) 
| | 
ee rere Fre _ ap oe <a 
120 | Aircraft components. $274, 792.0 | $85, 000.0 | —$189, 792.0 
| 
| 





160 | Modification of equipment ; | 185, 957.0 | 621, 600. 0 +135, 643. 0 
260 | Shop machinery and equipment “and shop | 

| tools and materials__. easeuaee ; 6, 116.0 | 5, 665.0 | —451.0 
431 | Depot maintenance -__-- aa ieee 778, 062.0 | 738, a ~39, 834.3 








Total fiscal year program.............-- | 1, 544,927.0 | 1,450, 492.7 | —94, 434.3 
| 


B. EXPLANATION 
Program 120, —$189,792.0 
The net decrease of $189,792,000 is attributed to repricing of procurement 
items, reprograming to conform to the aircraft program, and reprogramming 
of budget program amounts to more closely aline with the new budget struc- 
ture approved for use in fiscal year 1957 operations. 


Program 160, +$1385,643.0 

The above program requirement increase in this area resulted in the most 
part from the addition of class IV modification requirements which amount 
to $182.3 million. Also $15.4 million has been added for the Mutual Assistance 
Program and a decrease of $62.1 million resulted from reducing the number of 
F 86—D aircraft to be modified due to programed replacement of these aircraft 
with new production aircraft. 


Program 260, —$451.0 


“Shop machinery and equipment and shop tools and materials ;” $0.5 million 
decrease. The decrease in this area is the result of price decreases ou various 
types of materials required to accomplish modifications to the subject 
ree 


Project 431, —$39,834.3 


The aan of $39.8 million shown in the 1958 budget is a net amount 
which resulted from (a@) increase of $1.5 million for reimbursing the Navy for 
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expenses incurred in arcticizing vessels to be used in support of the DEW line pro- 
gram; (0b) increase of $3.9 million due to a change in funding policy during 
fiscal year 1957 wherein this project finances aviation fuel and oil used in 
engine block test and flight testing in depot maintenance operations; and 
(c) a decrease of $45.2 million due to refinement of program requirements and 
changes in funding policy. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have it on reasons, but you do not have it 
otherwise. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir; it is on the next page, sir, where we cover 
each of those programs very briefly. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps you had better elaborate on that a little so 
we can have a full explanation. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. I would like to point out that the very 
complete detail which is far too comprehensive for your purpose is 
reported in our reprograming report to the committee. We can pick 
out highlights of that and put in here in addition to what is already 
in, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be well. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The net decrease of $189.8 million in program 120 is attributable in the most 
part to budget structure change. Subsequent to the presentation of the fiscal 
year 1957 budget, $160 million representing class IV modification kits was trans- 
ferred to budget program 160. These modification kits were reflected in budget 
program 120 during the conversion from the old budget structure to the current 
budget structure, but have now been transferred to the proper budget program. 
The balance is reprograming. 

The net increase of $135.6 million in program 160 is attributable in the most 
part to the transfer of funding responsibilities for class 1V modification kits, 
explained above, and from the reduction of the quantity of F-86D aircraft from 
2,124 to 981 scheduled to receive follow-on modification, due to the program re- 
placement of these aircraft with production aircraft. Program increases have 
also occurred in Military Assistance Program requirements. 




























DECREASE IN AIRCRAFT COMPONENT REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Sortvner. Under tab 2—A, at page 1, you show a decrease. 
We always are delighted to see decreases in programs, however, you 
show a decrease in program 120, “Aircraft components,” of $66 mil- 
lion from $85 million in 1957, and from $91.8 million in 1956. 

How was that developed? What formula did you use in arriving 
at the $66 million ? 

Colonel Past. Mr. Scrivner, we used two separate formulas in 
computing our requirements for the $66.5 million in 1958. The 
formula that we used to support our class [V requirements is based 
on 7.104 percent of the program 160 kit cost based on past years’ 
experience. 

hat accounts for approximately $21 million of the $66 million 
which is for “Safety fight requirements.” The remainder is based 
on 40.7 percent of the cost of the program 160 kit program. That 
is based on the actual class 5 modifications that we will be doing 
during the year. 




















SHOP MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Going to tab II-C, in 1956 your request for “Shop 
machinery and equipment and shop tools” was $13.5 million, and 
then in 1957 it dropped to a little over $5.5 million. 











we 
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Now, it has gone back up to $10 million. Why the almost 100- 
percent increase from 1957 to 1958? 

Colonel Past. One of the major items there, Mr. Scrivner, is the 
fact that in 1957 some of our modifications were reclassified as class IV 
modifications. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is a class IV modification? 

Colonel Past. Safety of flight. As a result, the money that we 
had programed in 1957 was not spent for these modifications and 
was actually funded from another program, sir. However, there are 
1958 requirements and the $10 million is based upon the known 
modifications that we will do in 1958. 


INCREASED TRAVEL REQUEST 


Mr. Scrivner. Under tab II-D, we again approach a very sore 
spot with this committee—travel. 

Your travel has shown an increase and has been increasing for the 
past several years. For 1956 it actually was just under $8.5 } million. 
The 1957 estimate was $10.2 million, and now you go up to $11.3 
million. How do you account for that increase? The committee 
has been a little belligerent about all this travel. 

General Burnsipe. As I started to explain a minute ago, Mr. 
Scrivner, we have picked up the overseas depots. They have come 
under the command of the Air Materiel Command, and therefore we 
fund for the travel of those people and that explains the differences 
here. I do not personally know how many dollars per person is esti- 
mated for travel. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is true, there should be a corresponding reduc- 
tion shown someplace else. General Bogart, is such a corresponding 
reduction reflected elsewhere ? 

General Bocarr. Not identifiable; no, sir. The cost of travel for 
these personnel is not included elsewhere. It would have been previ- 
ously m project 438. 

General Burnsipe. That is right. 

General Bogart.. But it is not in there, and is in project 431 now 
for those people assigned to the depots. 

Of course, there is an additional cost because of a higher amount 
of travel from the Zone of the Interior to overseas areas in this 
connection. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have established an Air Materiel Command over 
there. Why is not the E uropean trav el done under the direction of it, 
instead of the Zone of the Interior ? 

General Bogarr. It is; but there is also the staff supervision from 
the Air Materiel Command over those depots, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you have the right type man in command of the 
depot, you should not have to have “that kind of supervision. 

Well, that is more than a 10-percent increase, and if there is a 
10-percent increase here, we ought to see a 10-percent decrease some- 
place else. 

General Bogart. If that were all; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what we were told accounted for it; I do not 
know. That is why I asked the question. 


91297—57——-15 
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General CaLLauan. Mr. Scrivner, on page 16 you have five items set 
forth there which have to do with the travel of these depot- 
maintenance personnel into the field. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have been doing that all the time. 

General CantLanan. That is right, sir; but the great difficulty that 
we have had with this more complex equipment and keeping it main- 
tained under conditions where we have not been able to retain all of 
our skilled personnel has resulted in a heavy demand for this type 
of depot level support. 

Iam sure that General Hewitt could elaborate on that. 

General Hewrrr. That is the point which I was going to bring up. 
Going back to your remark about our doing more on-site maintenance 
and modification, sir, we have had several instances lately, and [ can 
cite the B—57, for instance, on which we had a major modification, and, 
although it has required additional travel funds, we have found it more 
expedient to send a nucleus of specialists from the United States 
overseas to do this rather than bringing the airplane all the way 
back to the United States. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; I would imagine that would be true. 

General Hewrrr. We have another one coming up now on the B-5hT 
which will be done in the next fiscal year, and there is some modifica- 
tion to be done on the B-66 which goes overseas sometime next year, 
and we expect to send people overseas to do it rather than bringing 
the whole vehicle back here and tying it up for a long time. 


MODIFICATION OF OLDER AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. Talking about modifications, let us turn to page 21 
under tab II-E. I see we are spending some money at this late stage 


of the game on some B-25’s and B-26’s as well as some B-50’s. 

Well, why modify them ? 

Colonel Pasr. On the B-25’s, Mr. Scrivner, the money shown here 
is primarily to equip the aircraft for the ground environment during 
the particular period of time that we would be using it. 

Mr. Scrtvner. The B-25 ought to go out because of its age, as well as 
the B-26. I thought there was a program to eliminate them from the 
inventory. 

Colonel Pasr. Yes, sir: there is a program underway to reduce this 
inventory during this time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, why modify them ? 

General Hewrrr. These (approximately 75) TB-25’s are a different 
type. They are trainer B-25’s that have very complex fire- control 
systems for training pilots in the E-4, E-5, and E-9 fire-control sys- 
tem. This is to make them compatible with the ground-communica- 
tions systems in order sto sonic ‘t hre-control training. 

These are not B-25’s which are flown around for administrative 
use, sir. 

General Burnsine. We do not want to fly them unless we are going 
to be able to use them after modification for a period of 2 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about the B-50/ 

General Hewrrr. The B—50’s are the aircraft we are modifying for 
use as tankers. They will be in the inventory for over 2 vears after 
this minor modification. Again, that is essentially done to make them 
compatible with ground environment. 








Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. It might be well if you would insert into the record 
at this point a statement as to the modification of some of these other 
planes. 

Colonel Pasr. I believe you will find that on page 49, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is al] right. 

Colonel Past. These are proposed modifications to the F—-100 air- 
craft. The purpose is to equip the aircraft to tie in with SAGE, sir. 

General Hewrrr. These requirements have been very carefully 
sereened all the way up to the Air Council of the Air Force, sir, and. 
each one, I think, is very well justified. 

Mr. Scrivner. Insert an additional statement on the F—100. 

General Hrwirr. Very well, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Some of the major modifications being considered for accomplishment on the 
}¥-100-type aircraft are: provide the aircraft with a new type missile carrying 
capability; provide a new type air-to-air refueling configuration; provide the 
aircraft with a new type bombing system; and to equip the aircraft with a new 
type communications system in order to make the aircraft compatible with 
ground environment equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all 1 have, unless you gentlemen have some- 
thing else which you want to mention. 

General Hewrrr. We have two short displays here if any mem- 
bers of the committee is interested in them, sir. One of them is in 
connection with the new type of aircraft construction which has in- 
creased the complexity of maintenance, and we also have one on the 
progress of direction-finding equipment. 

We have these available for presentation at the pleasure of the 
committee, sir, 

We have 2 specialists who could give a 5-minute presentation on 
each one of them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well; let us have it. 


\IRFRAME CONSFRUCTION 


General Hewirr. Major Heiser will give you a rundown on the 
construction problems we are running into now in airframes. 

We have another 5-minute presentation on the direction control 
systems as they have progressed in the last few years, sir, which 
should be very interesting. 

Mr. Scrivner. Major Heiser, you may proceed with your presenta- 
tion. 

Major Heiser. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


DIRECTION CONTROL SYSTEMS 


Mr. Scrivner. Colonel Bevard, you may proceed with your 
presentation. 

Colonel Brvarp. General Hewitt and Colonel Past have diseussed 
the complexity of modern weapon systems as it affects maintenance. 
At this time, we would like to show you a physical example of our 
problem. To do this we have selected one item out of the coe kpit, the 
pilots direction indicator, and will show you its historical develop- 
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ment from the day of the stick and wire aircraft to our present-day 
wppamrene aircraft. 

ere on this set of charts, I will show you the instrument and 
the corresponding facts about the instrument. You will note the 
maintenance man-hours required for overhaul are indicated in each 
case. 

On this set of charts, you will see the type of aircraft and its corre- 
sponding flight data for which the instrument was designed. In other 
words, the aircraft shown represents the point of introduction of the 
instrument. I would like to further point out that in each case the 
introduction of the instrument was brought about by the incessant 
demand for flying higher, faster, and farther; in each case with an 
increasing demand for accuracy in the flight path. 

In the day of the Jenny, the pilot’s directional problem was solved 
by this simple type of compass which had a magnetic card suspended 
in a bowl of kerosene. This compass was adequate for the aircraft 
of its day and the missions which pilots could perform in aircraft 
such as the old Flying Jenny. However, a major fault with instru- 
ments of this type is that they oscillate considerably in rough air. 

One major characteristic of this instrument was that it required 
little or no maintenance. If the casing began to leak, the leak was 
repaired and the kerosene was replaced. To do this, a mechanic 
needed very little training and no special tools or test equipment 
was required. 

Next in the evolution, was this gyroscopically stabilized indicator 
which permitted a pilot to make precise turns, even in rough air. This 
indicator was introduced in 1929, and was used through World War 
II. Note the large error in this instrument. 

The next step in the evolution was to combine the first two instru- 
ments. This instrument is an electrically driven gyroscope having the 
north seeking quality of the aerocompass. Note that all parts are con- 

tained in one » large unit except for the north seeking element which is 

separate so as to permit installation in a wing tip away from magnetic 
disturbances such as radios, electrical systems and engines. To over- 
haul this compass, a mechanic must be an instrument specialist trained 
in electronics and equipped with special] tools for balancing and cali- 
brating the compass. 

The - jet era forced us to a smaller indicator and more but smaller 
component parts that would fit on and behind overcrowded fighter 
instrument panels. Note, that we now have a system to maintain. 
Therefore, in addition to overhauling the individual components, they 
must be electrically calibrated and mated together. 

The next step was to provide greater accuracy, and duplicate indica- 
tors for use in high speed jet “bombers such as the B-45 and B-47. 
This unit did the job by a further breakdown of components and the 
addition of another amplifier to take care of indicators for the naviga- 
tor, bomb-aimer and other crew members as well as the pilot. 

This brings us up to date in direction indicators. Here you see an 
electric, gyroscopically stabilized compass that uses the most advanced 
techniques of miniaturization, transistors, and printed circuitry. This 
is the compass system designed for use in fighters of the so-called 
Century series and other supersonic aircraft. 

Note here, gentlemen, the i increase in accuracy of 2° to 4° per hour; 
and correspondingly, the increase in overhaul requirements. 
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At this pont, we depart from the indicator that shows direction only. 
Increasing demands for the pilot’s attention, decreasing reaction times, 
and the need to find space on instrument panels for new equipment 
made it inevitable that we combine readings from several instruments 
into one. Here you see the first combination of direction information, 
and radio-beam information needed to guide pilots making landing 
approaches in bad weather. 

Now we come to our composite instrument system of today. The 
instrument system you see in the picture is here on the board. The 
instrument on the extreme right orients the pilot by giving him a pic- 
ture of his position relative to the radio station on the ground. The 
center instrument indicates the direction the aircraft is flying. This 
instrument shows the pilot the attitude of the aircraft as well as pre- 
cision radiobeam information for use during bad weather landing 
approaches. 

As you’ve seen by this historic development, the instrument system 
was developed to meet the modern day needs of flying. It is obvious 
that we could not get along today with the simple kerosene compass of 
1915. When this integrated instrument system was designed, the fac- 
tors of reliability, maintenance, miniaturization, and accuracy all had 
to be taken into account. 

Modern day technology has made this instrument possible by intro- 
ducing new designs of the components of the equipment, and the new 
designs of the bits and pieces of the components, On this Vu-Graph, 
you can see some of the bits and pieces that make up the components. 
Items on the top line are similar to the parts in your present TV set. 
Those miniaturized parts on the bottom line are similar to the bits and 
pieces making up the nae instrument system displayed here. 
Here is a sample of one of those parts. This is a vacuum tube and its 
replacement, the transistor. Here is a larger component that is made 
of such miniaturized parts. 

The result of the use of these miniaturization techniques has been 
this. One pound of electronics today does the work of 8 pounds of 
electronics of the 1945 era. An application of these design improve- 
ments is the complete system you see here. This equipment represents 
a sample of what we are required to maintain. The same techniques 
apply wherever you find electronics today including armament, radar, 
and navigation systems. 

This then is our problem. We must insure that the equipment is 
reliable if the weapon system is to perform its mission. That is, it 
must withstand greater speeds, higher altitudes, greater temperature 
changes, and other such factors. It must do this with greater accuracy 
and still function for the mission requirement. Then, it must be main- 
tainable. That is, our maintenance methods, techniques, and our train- 
ing must meet the skills available to the Air Force. It is in this case 
of matching techniques and methods with skills that the importance 
of adequate technicians becomes so apparent. 


MINIATURIZATION OF ELECTRONICS 


Mr. Manon. General, when you were discussing this display of Air 
Force instruments you made a statement concerning mini:nturization 
of electronics which I would like to have emphasized for the record. 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir. 
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In the miniaturization of electronics we can get the same function 
in approximately 1 pound of electronics that we could get in 8 pounds 
of electronics during World War IT. 

Mr. Manon. You mean by miniaturization that you are reducing 
the size of the equipment and getting the same, or better, functional 
performance ? 

General Hewrrr. That is correct, sir, by using printed circuits and 
transistors instead of the old-fashioned tubes and things of that 
nature. 

Mr. Manon. If you can add anything more at this point that might 
be of interest, I wish you would. 

General Hewrrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Could you put on the record in proper form some of 
these things you have told us about with reference to this compass and 
the use of kerosene in connection with it ? 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir. We would like to write that into a very 
brief, one-page résumé. 

Mr. Manon. That would be very interesting. 

(The information requested follows :) 

General Hewitt. Miniaturization of components is achieved through the wide 
application of transistors, thermistors, and silicon diodes. The use of such parts 
requires smaller current and voltage values which in turn allow use of smaller 
supporting connectors, condensers, transformers, and resistors. Since such 
miniaturized circuits generate less heat, they tend to fail less often. At the 
same time. the small size and weight of such circuits permit duplicate circuits 
to be built into components to take over when one circuit fails. These techniques 
vastly increase equipment reliability. 

At the same time, such miniaturized components have much greater overhaul 
maintenance requirements. The mechanic must have manual dexterity com- 
parable to a watchmaker and possess highly specialized electric knowledge. As 
an example of the maintenance problems involved, the calibration alone of the 
composite instrument system just discussed is expected to approach 40 man- 
hours. The Gyros require overhaul in dust-free areas where dust contamination 
will be held to 2 microns or less per square centimeter. Also required will be 
complex leak detection equipment due to the hermetically sealed helium at- 
mosphere. Virtually all of these techniques will be new to maintenance per- 
sonnel and present depot capabilities. 

Contrast these ultramodern construction techniques and the overhaul re- 
quirements necessary to support such equipment with the simple kerosene 
compass of 1915. Maintenance of that compass consisted of repairing leaks 
and replacing the kerosene. The compass usually remained in service and re- 
quired practically no overhaul maintenance. We could take a young man from 
the farm and with little or no training and no special tools or test equipment, 
have him keep the compass airworthy. As compared to the man-hour cost of 
150 to 200 man-hours for maintaining the modern system, the maintenance of 
kerosene compass was negligible. 


INCREASED COMPLEXITY OF MAINTENANCE TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. Colonel, in the presentation which you made to 
us, you had brought us through the period from 1915, the day and 
age of the old JN—4, with the very simple compass which you de- 
scribed as being very little more than a bowl of kerosene, and a mag- 
nitized piece of paper, down to the integrated system of today. 

I think it would be interesting if you would elaborate on that a 
little further for the record so that we can show the picture of what 
has happened in the period of years covering the span which you have 
discussed. 

Colonel Bevarp. Mr. Scrivner, I have inserted such a statement 
in the record. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Very well. 

Mr. Manon. Will you state, Colonel, for the record just what the 
difference in requirement is from the standpoint of traming of crew 
chiefs or people in the general field of aircraft maintenance now and 
formerly ¢ 

Colonel Brevarp. Yes, sir. 

Advances in aircraft technology and construction have necessarily 
brought about changes in the training of maintenance people to main- 
tain our aircraft. As more systems and components were added to 
meet mission requirements, the aircraft became more complex and 
training requirements increased accordingly. 

Formerly, the mechanic of the wire and fabric era was a Jack-of- 
all-trades. His training consisted of a brief, if any, formal technical 
schooling plus a long period of on-the-job training under a highly 
experienced oldtimer. The relative simplicity of ‘airpl: ines of that 
era permitted this man to maintain the entire aircraft. Little special- 
ized knowledge was required of this man, and he needed few special 
tools or equipment to do his job. 

As the aircraft developed and changed over the years, maintenance 
training was geared to the changes. The magnitude of the mainte- 
nance job and multiplicity of systems in the aircraft forced us to train 
mechanics as specialists for maintaining a particular system of the 
aircraft, instead of the old Jack-of-all- trades pl: in. Therefore, to- 
day’s training is concentrated and detailed. The mechanic today 
receives 10 to 24 weeks of intensive basic and advanced technical train- 
ing in a narrow specialized field. Highly specialized knowledge is 
required of him in order for him to use his special tools and test 
equipment to do his job. 

Today’s maintenance personnel are never considered fully trained. 
Factory training, Air Training Command mobile training units, and 
on-the-job training is conducted continuously to keep today’s me- 
chanics abreast of the rapid technological improvements of Air Force 
aircraft and equipment. 


TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. Colonel, as an illustration of what we have been talk- 
ing about you have shown us one of the old transformers which was 
used, and produced, back in 1945 which is about 3 by 4 by 5 inches, 
and which weighs, perhaps, 15 or 20 pounds. 

Then, you have taken us through the progress which was made 
since then and you have shown us the transformer to which we ad- 
vanced a little later, which is about 2.5 inches long and about 1.5 
inches in diameter. Finally, you show us a transformer which weighs 
a very few ounces and is only about three-quarters of an inch wide, 
and less than 1 inch through, which does the same job that the big 
one did, and which is indicative of the progress we have made, and 
which also accounts for the added factor in maintenance. 

Colonel Brvarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is just about the size of a square of sugar. 

Jolonel Brvarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there anything else intriguing which you would 
like to present to the committee ? 
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General Hewrrr. Well, we do have an alternator for a B-52 and we 
have a movie of some 2 or 3 minutes’ length on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, we would be very glad to see it. 

(Movie presentation. ) 


PRESENTATION OF ENGINEERING PROGRAM TO STUDENTS 


Mr. Manon. It is my opinion if the Government would spend some 
money going around to the engineering schools and to the high 
schools and showing the people these marvelous developments, it 
would excite the interest and the ambition of young people and peo- 
ple would not be talking about Federal aid in order to stimulate the 
production of additional scientists and engineers. 

In that way we can show them the picture a little better and they, 
in my opinion, in many cases would embrace the idea of going into 
the scientific and engineering research field. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. You have been very helpful. 

General Hewrrr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, 


Fripay, Aprit 5, 1957 


PROCUREMENT OF AIRCRAFT AND GUIDED MISSILES 
WITNESS 


BRIG. GEN. W. A. DAVIS, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT AND PRO- 
DUCTION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL, HEADQUARTERS, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


[Nore.—Earlier testimony on Air Force procurement of aircraft 
and guided missiles will be found beginning on p. 1208 of vol. I of 
the hearings on Department of Defense Appropriations for 1958, ] 


JUSTIFICATION OF EstTiMATES FoR FiscaL YRAR 1958 


Aircraft and guided missiles 
SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS BY BUDGET PROGRAM 








Pro- Description 1956 actual! 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 

gram 

No. (1) (2) (3) (4) 
110 | Aircraft, complete__-___- ; $3, 762, 000, 000 | $3, 414, 600, 000 $2, 719, 300, 000 
120 | Aircraft components_ . -. i ; ied 2, 045, 100, 000 2, 375, 100, 000 2, 163, 000, 000 
130 | Guided missiles, complete ._- E 818, 800, 000 1, 675, 800,000 | ~—‘1, 414, 800, 000 
140 | Guided missile components. - - $ 44, 200, 000 119, 000, 000 105, 700, 000 
150 Industrial facilities and equipment __-___-- 373, 200, 000 333, 500, 000 | 300, 000, 000 
240 | Ground handling — : i 302, 900, 000 | 489, 100, 000 536, 400, 000 
260 | Support equipment. _-.-.-. 654445. 434565 17, 200, 000 i 43, 200, 000 | 75, 600, 000 

| Teele. lk ded ey sab lwdahes 7, 363, 400, 000 8, 450, 300, 000 7, 314, 800, 000 








1 Adjusted for comparability with 1957 and 1958 columns. 
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SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS BY CATEGORY 














Category 1956 actual ! 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
(1) (2) (8) (4) 
ss ibs fired dsGe ddd Shih nintnss candies $5, 178, 200, 000 | $5, 329,600,000 | $4, 143, 400, 000 
I iain es ihei Rieter kami e tga aauedhe 997, 400,000 | 2, 168, 800, 000 1, 950, 500, 000 
Component production/development_ -.__.....-..--...- 361, 200, 000 = 0, 500, 000 | 572, 900, 000 
TT I i itiicin ees sonra eeneteoanat bare 373, 200, 000 3, 500, 000 300, 000, 000 
EEE toa acr teshaals week og- kam dae taka cise tera adele tenet 453, 400, 000 rd 900, 000 348, 000, 000 
Ns Oita nk canine ieeniGuinneenmansitatand 7, 363, 400, 000 | 8, 450, 300, 000 7, 314. 800, 000 





1 Adjusted for comparability with 1957 and 1958 columns. 


CoMPARISON OF FiscaL YEAR 1957 ProGRAM REQUIREMENTS AS REFLECTED IN 
1957 Bupcet Wit Fiscat YEAR 1958 ProGRAM REQUIREMENTS AS SHOWN IN 
Fiscat YEAR 1958 BupGetT 


Aircraft and guided missiles 
. A, SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


[In thousands of dollars] 

















Pro- Total program Program re- Increase (+) 
gram Description requirements | quirements per | or 
No. per 1957 budget} 1958 budget decrease (—) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
i ae | 
} 
110 | Aircraft, complete_._..___..._.._-_--..----_._- $3, 591, 500 $3, 414, 600 | —$176, 900 
120 | Aircraft components... .............-..--.-.-- 1, 717, 600 2, 375, 100 +657, 500 
130 | Guided missiles, complete-- Riis hieesgsal 1, 142, 700 1, 675, 800 +533, 100 
140 | Guided missile components - nebacicnteaai 87, 300 | 119, 000 +31, 700 
150 | Industrial facilities and equipment Lbs Saud 215, 900 333, 500 | +117, 600 
240 | Ground handling equipment--___.......--.._-- 372, 100 489, 100 | +117, 000 
260 | Support equipment. .__.........._..._..------ 12, 300 | 43, 200 | +30, 900 
Total fiscal year program__...___-_----_- 7, 139, 400 | 8,450,300 |  +1,310,900 
| 





B. EXPLANATION 


In the fiscal year 1957 budget presentation for this area of requirements, the 
Congress reviewed a program of $7,139.4 million in this area. The increase 
in the fund availability to cover the increased requirements resulted primarily 
from the addition of $800 million to the appropriation, as a whole, over and 
above the amount requested in the President’s budget as amended on April 13, 
1956, and reimbursement adjustments, and the recoupments in prior year funds 
over and above those forecast in the fiscal year 1957 budget presentation. Signifi- 
cant program changes are as follows: 


Program 110. —$176,900 


The fiscal year 1957 program has been adjusted from 1,927 aircraft to 1,867 
aircraft for a net reduction of 60 aircraft. Operational adjustments have been 
made to the program in line with the currently planned Air Force wing struc- 
ture. The acceleration of the KC—135 tanker program and other important air- 
eraft changes during fiscal year 1957 have been reported progressively to the 
Congress. Reprograming actions and revised cost estimates have contributed to 
the net decrease in this program. 


Program 120, +$657,500 


Significant additions in this area are related to increases in preproduction 
costs attributable to the acceleration of the B—52 and KC—135 programs which 
required additional government furnished aeronautical equipment to protect the 
reorder lead time for fiscal year 1958, the increased replenishment spares re- 
quirement to provide a level in consonance with required support of in-service 
aircraft, and the increase in the program representing Mutual Assistance Pro- 
gram-common item order, and other reimbursable items. 
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Program 130, +-$533,100 


Significant adjustments in program 130 are related to the acceleration of the 
ballistic missiles program, initial procurement of the Sidewinder missile from 
the Navy, and Air Force revised funding policy in fiscal year 1957 which places 
missile hardware procurement in line with the custom prevailing in the other 
programs in this area. 


Program 140, +-$31,700 

Additions in the missile components program are directly related to the 
adjustments made in the guided missiles program, as reflected under budget 
program 130. 


Program 150, +-$117,600 

The increased adjusted requirements in this budget program are related 
to the acceleration of the ballistic missiles program; and the increased pro- 
gram requirements for the high energy fuel and aircraft nuclear propulsion 
programs. 


Program 240, +-$117,000 

This increase is attributable to the procurement required to satisfy Military 
Assistance Program-common item orders (which are financed on a reimburs- 
able basis from this budget program) which were not included in the fiscal year 
1957 budget and to the increased requirements for missile ground handling 
equipment resulting from the acceleration of the Air Force missile program. 


Program 260, +-330,900 


The requirement in this program area was included in P—240 when the Con- 
gress reviewed the fiscal year 1957 estimates. There was no significant change 
in the dollar requirement. 


COMPARISON OF FISCAL YEAR 1956 PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS AS REFLECTED IN 1957 
BUDGET WITH FISCAL YEAR 1956 PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS SHOWN IN FISCAL YEAR 
1958 BUDGET 

A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 
{In thousands of dollars] 


Total program Program re- | Increase (+) or 








Pro- | Description requirements | quirements decrease (—) 
gram | per 1957 budget | per 1958 budget 
No. | 
| (1) | (2) (3) (4) 
ae — - - - — _ — - - — ee 
110 | Aircraft, complete wihwnenehtl ay $3, 777, 300 $3, 762, 000 | —$15, 500 
120 | Aircraft components 1, 901, 400 2, 045, 100 +143," 
130 | Guided missiles, eomplete ___ } 717, 700 818, 800 +101, 100 
140 | Guided missile components - ée5 42, 200 44, 200 | +2, 000 
150 | Industrial facilities and equipment - | 292, 900 373, 200 | +80, 306 
240 | Ground handling equipment 307, 900 302, 900 | —5. 000 
260 | Support equipment... ._._._.-- | 0 17, 200 | -17,.200 
} ‘ bh hel) SS wan’ a a A ena! he 
Total fiscal year program 7, 039, 400 | 7, 363, 400 +-324, 000 


B. EXPLANATION 


In the fiscal year 1957 budget, the Congress reviewed program requirements in 
this area of $7,039.4 million. Significant program and dollar adjustments are 
as follwos: 

Program 110, —$15,300 

The fiscal year 1956 aicrraft program has been adjusted from 2,777 aircraft to 
2,709 aircraft for a net reduction of 68 aircraft. This reduction resulted largely 
from a change in the training requirements for a fighter-type aircraft, and the 
reclassification of program requirements to program 120, aircraft components. 
Program 120, +3143,700 

The increase in this budget program is related in the most part to adjusted 
requirements for support of in-production aircraft. 

Program 130, +-$101,100 


The adjustments in this area are related in the most part to the acceleration of 
the ballistic missiles program. 
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Program 140, +$2,000 
Adjustments in the missile spare components requirements in program 140 are 
directly related to the adjustments made in program 130. 


Program 150, +380,300 

The additive requirements in this area are attributable to increased facilities 
requirements for the aircraft and missile programs which developed subsequent 
to the submission of the fiscal year 1957 budget estimate. 
Program 240, —$5,000 

The 1956 column of the 1957 budget included amounts for test equipment and 
shop tools for direct aircraft support which rae reflected in program 260, support 
equipment and supplies, in the 1956 cloumn of the 1958 budget. If these amounts 
were reflected in program 240 in the 1958 budget, there would be an increase of 
$12 million due to price increases and program changes, instead of the $5 million 
decrease indicated. 


Program 260, +-$17,200 


The requirement in this program area was included in P—240 when the Congress 
reviewed the fiscal year 1957 estimates. There was no significant change in the 
dollar requirement. 

Aircraft and guided missiles 


Category : Aircraft: 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958__._____-.____-_- _. $4, 143, 400, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957___.__________----- -. 5,329, 600, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_._.._..._-______--_- 5, 178, 200, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This category includes the procurement of complete aircraft ready to be flown 
away from the manufacturer's plant. Also in this category are the initial and 
replacement spare components, preproduction costs, and ground servicing 
equipment. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Plans for the production of aircraft, as shown in the aircraft production 
schedule, have been developed to continue modernization of the presently planned 
Air Force wing structure, within the present state of the development program. 
In consonance with this plan, the airframes and major components for 1,515 
new aircraft will be ordered during fiscal year 1958 as compared with 1,867 
aircraft in fiscal year 1957, and 2,709 aircraft in fiscal year 1956. This program 
increment of 1,515 aircraft is composed of those quantities of the individual 
models which must be financed during fiscal year 1958 to continue production on 
schedule and to provide reorder lead time for those models which will be recorded 
in fiscal year 1959. 

The fiscal year 1958 budget estimates are based on approximate price levels 
as of November 1956, using the latest manufacturer’s quotations, learning curves, 
actual cost experience, and the latest planning configuration of the aircraft. 

Initial spares provide support for the first 12 months operation and an appro- 
priate stock level, which is an average of 5%4 months, for new production aircraft. 
Spare engines for wartime support are determined using wartime planning factors 
within the approved war plan in consonance with the Air Force policy of a 60-day 
level of materiel on hand. Training items, procured concurrently with the 
production aircraft, are required to train personnel in the proper maintenance 
of the aircraft and its equipment. 

Replacement spares support the flying hour program for inservice aireraft. 
This materiel includes 12 months operation plus appropriate lead time and 
stock level adjustments insupport of all echelons of maintenance on a worldwide 
basis for the Regular Air Force, Air Force Reserve, and Air National Guard. 

Preproduction provides for basic production engineering, basic production 
tooling, long lead time materials and contractual services associated with pre- 
production activities in the current year, in anticipation of, and to speed up, 
volume production in subseqeuent years. 

Aircraft ground handling equipment provides for the procurement of the 
required special tools for maintenance and testing the aircraft, such as. ground 
power units, stand and cradle assemblies, and other similar equipment. 
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The elements included in this category are summarized as follows: 


[In millions of dollars] 








Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 1958 


Me 











BR Ny CNT in css oika he cr ckic icc cb ccecte cece eds $3, 493. 2 $3, 401. 2 $2, 746.9 
IT NT Ghost didn oabinbd bine dabecbagter~aens 212.6 416.9 350.0 
Preproduction credit (P-110) ___.--.-- as la aia asia —173.6 —119.1 —375.6 
Allowance for production stretch (P-110)_..-._-.-.---..----.- 0 50.0 0 
Spares, initial (P-120)...............--...--- tlie dudales~tes 1, 212.0 1, 047.6 846.0 
Spares, follow-on (P-120)-_.........-..-..- 241.0 400. 0 400.0 
Support equipment (P-260) _...........-- 17.2 38.9 67.4 
Ground handling equipment (P-240) - _ _- 166.9 94.1 108.7 
CR Ce dials ok 5 hia dehdds = eh ide 5 ~ ass ae matss nines 8.9 0 0 
etal ta adi wm enhticg sein sesalid dhcp s-aeaboness 5, 178. 2 | 5, 329. 6 4, 143.4 
Category: Missiles: 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_.......------------ $1, 950, 500, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957_..-.__-_------------- 2, 168, 800, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_.....---_---------- 997, 400, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SOOPE 


This category includes the construction and procurement of complete guided 
missiles and drones in a flyaway status, including spare components (initial and 
replacement requirements, components for training, and requirements for non- 
standard training devices). It includes preproduction costs, fabrication tool- 
ing, and other startup costs incident to the airframe structure and to the specific 
component; engineering studies related to currnet production; technical data 
and handbooks procured with the end item; installed Government-furnished 
aeronautical equipment (GFAE) at contractor cost, including preproduction 
applicable to GFAE; Government-furnished missile fuel provided to the pro- 
duction contractor for inproduction use, flight test and captive test, and guided 
missile and drone fuel required by component contractor incident to production. 
It provides for the procurement of guided-missile ground-handling equipment, 
such as remote-control systems, guided-massile launchers, guided-missile handling 
and servicing equipment, and components thereof. The handling and servicing 
equipment includes specifically designed trucks and trailers, slings, hoists, and 
jacks. It provides for the procurement of shop machinery and equipmnet, shop 
tools and materials incident to guided missiles maintenance and repair. 


PART Il. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The requirements contained in this category are related to the procurement 
of the complete flyaway strategic, tactical, and air-defense missiles and drones, 
spare components and spare parts and related ground-handling equipment de- 
signed to obtain a capability to (1) provide modern strategic airpower against 
any aggressor nation, (2) meet the Air Force responsibility of insuring maximum 
defense of continental United States in the case of attack, and (3 provide maxi- 
mum tactical support to military air-ground operations. 

A large portion of the requirements are related to the acceleration of the inter- 
continental ballistic-missile program and the intermediate range ballistic-missile 
program. Other guided missiles are procured for the inventory of units now 
activated and to be activated in the near future for continued flight testing to 
support the achievement of improved models and for training military personnel. 

Guided-missile ground-handling equipment is utilized at depots, test centers, 
and guided-missile installations to receive, assemble, service, check out, launch, 
and guide missiles. Requirements are based on the missile squadron activation, 
equipping and operational dates, and employment and suitability testing as 
reflected in the approved missile program. The estimate includes all require- 
ments for test, training, and combat readiness. 

Requirements for shop machinery, equipment, tools, and materials applicable 
to the guided-missile program were calculated by a percentage factor based on 
experience against the end-item cost of the missile to be supported. 
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The elements in this category are summarized as follows (confidential) : 
































{In millions of dollars] 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
Ballistic missiles (P-130)..................-.-------2---------- $267.0 | $659. 4 $676. 9 
Ballistic missiles spares (P-140).................-.-.-.--.----- 11.6 | 15.7 37. 5 
Ground handling equipment (P-240) -.............--..-------- 29.3 | 203. 6 234. 6 
Oenter support (P-240/200) .....2.2 ence conn oe cdi iis 0 3.7 6.7 
CR ak, aioe coh beep vobiny se ecekas adsense 307. 9 | 882, 4 955.7 
Other missiles (P-130).............-.----------s------- cdht Sih 4384) >> tte fb 737.9 
Other missiles spares (P-140) -.............---.-...-...-..-..-- 32.6 | 81.1 68. 2 
Ground handling equipment (P-240) .............--.--..---.-. 105, 1 188. 9 188. 7 
TN sc Va inst niin che teeta ednneiasienaiiee 689. 5 | 1, 286, 4 994, 8 
I aah Ri heed, cuca a 907.4 2,168.8| 1,950.5 
ee ee _ — —— — ! ee 

Category: Component production /development : 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_.._.._.__.__-__--______ $572, 900, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957.._..__._._-_._-._______-___ 470, 500, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_._-_._----__-__________ 361, 200, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This category includes electronic countermeasures and its test equipment, 
service-test items, and requirements for engineering improvement of production 
components. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Component production /development provides engineering effort to exploit the 
growth potential and suitability testing in support of future production and 
equippuge of aircraft. This requirement also provides items utilized for pene- 
tration capability into areas employing radar defensive techniques. This cate- 
gory embraces primarily aircraft engines, electronic countermeasures equipment, 
communication-electronics equipment, and armament systems. 

These requirements are summarized as follows: 


{In millions of dollars} 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 




















1956 1957 
PO IIo. nook 2 ccc cece $152. 4 $283. 7 $298. 1 
I SND iiteuniduvnpenanaebee~capssinneees a 73.5 29. 2 30.0 
Electronic countermeasures equipment (P-120/260) 103. 0 113.8 207.3 
Communication-electronics equipment (P-120)...........--.-- 23. 0 30.2 25.7 
Other equipment (P-120/140).......-.----..-.----.---------- 9.3 13.6 11.8 
TEE cenecescquucwiesntictilbal dedi MEMEARe 361. 2 470.5 | 572.9 
Category: Industrial facilities: 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_...._.-----___- _._... $300, 000, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957_..-.----.--_---- _.. 333, 500, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_..-.._.----_____~_- .. 373, 200, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This category includes the procurement of industrial machinery, equipment, 
and facilities required for expansion of public or private plants necessary for 
the production of ballistic missiles, and the production, modification, and/or 
maintenance of other guided missiles, aircraft, engines, related equipment, and 
other purposes. 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


These funds represent the known requirements for additional facilities re- 
quired to support the aircraft and guided-missiles procurement program for the 
presently planned Air Force wing structure. 

In analyzing requirements for the currently planned Air Force industrial 
facilities, consideration has been given to Army-Navy, as well as Air -FPoree, 
reserve tools, and utilization of commercial facilities not currently used by 
the Air Force, and those that may become available for use due to completion 
of production of prior year requirements. 

The cost estimate of the program for fiscal year 1958 is based on preliminary 
contractor estimates which have been received and evaluated by competent | 
industrial engineers of the Air Force. 

These requirements provide for increased facility capability for production 
of items within the following categories and for first destination transportation 
associated therewith : 

{Jn millions of dollars] 


| 
Fiscal year | Fiseal year | Fiscal year 


1956 1957 1958 
oe | | a 
Ballistic-missiles program | $65. 0 | $84. 5 $13.6 
Other programs: 
Aireraft nuclear propulsion (125A) | 29.3 | 42.2 | 14.0 
Aircraft and missiles i “a | 64. 2 | 46.8 87.4 
Engines _ | 100. 3 67.4 | 66. 5 
Aircraft components and fuels | 29.1 57.7 | 58. 5 
Machine tools and other | 85.3 | 34.9 | 60.0 
sss bts ‘ etl ete 
ORR. os WTP A. ake i 373.2 | 333. 5 | 300. 0 
| 
Category : Other: ; 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_....._.-.----------- $348, 000, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957....-...------.------ 147, 900, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_..._....-.--_---_- _... 458, 400, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This category provides for the financing. of classified projects, Mutual Assist- 
ance Program—common item orders, and other reimbursement items. 


PART Il. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Funds for highly classified projects are provided in this category. The Mu- 
tual Assistance Program—common item order provides for the planned procure- 
ment of aircraft and spare parts required to fulfill Mutual Assistance Program 
delivery requirements. 

Other reimbursement items include various reimbursements to the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, such as sale of aircraft, aircraft components, and spare 
parts to other Government departments and foreign governments. 

The elements in this area are summarized as follows: 


{In millions of dollars] 


| 
Fiscal year Fiseal year Fiscal year 
| 1956 1957 1958 


Classified projects $397.0 | $50.0 $3 


348 

Department of Army spares ! 10.7 | 13.2 0 
Mutual assistance program—common item order 33.7 78.8 0 
Other reimbursement items 12.0 | 5.9 | 0 
- monte | s 

Total 453.4 147.9 | 348 


AMOUNT OF REQUEST 


Mr. Scrivner. General Davis, we are glad to have you back with 
us again, if only briefly. 
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In the program before us now a request for appropriations has 
been made for the procurement of aircraft and guided missiles, to- 
gether with aircraft components and some of the industrial facilities, 
ground-handling equipment, and support equipment: but, primarily, 
what is the request for aircraft complete ? 

General Davis. The way I packaged it for the presentation which 
includes all things that are directly concerned with aircraft in this 
panel area, it is $4,143,400,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the request for missiles ? 

General Davis. The request for missiles is $1,950,500,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Together with all the other items I mentioned, it 
brings the entire request up to about $7.3 billion. 

General Davis. I should clarify those last two figures, Mr. Scrivner. 
You were probably looking at page I-1. On the next page they are 
categorized differently. The figures I read to you for aircraft include 
the initial spares and that sort of thing, and the same thing is true 
for missiles. 

So, the figures do not check, you see. On the page at which you 
were looking the request for aircraft (budget program 110) was 

2.719 million, which is the project 110 break. 

wie S« RIVNER. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BRITISH REDUCTION IN DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. That presents a picture of a rather considerable sum 
and yet only this morning we read on the front page of the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald a headline which says that the British 
slash arms funds and are to end the draft. 

We are more heavily in debt than England and England is more 
nearly under any potential guns than we are. Yet, Defense Minister 
Sandys presented what was called a white paper on the English de- 
fense program in which he announced that England, because of her 
economic condition, was going to abolish Britain’s national service 
system, which is the draft, and was going to cut the regular armed 
forces from 690,000 down to 375,000, which is almost in half, is going 
to reduce and eventually replace fighter aircraft by a ground-to-air 
guided missile system, and has abandoned the development of super- 
sonic ‘manned bombers and supersonic fighters and is going to scrap 
battleships and replace their cruisers with: new missile ships. 

In other words, all told, they were going to make a rather con- 
siderable decrease, acc ording to the news story, of at least 12 percent, 
and the reason given is, that they are doing that to catch up to a 
qualified degree “with the nuclear war concept of defense on which 
the United States has long been embarked. 

You may not want to comment on this at all, and if you do not, 
I am not asking you to, but it would seem that if England can do 
all of these things because of the advanced state of military science 
which he says we have been depending upon, it seems very dificult 
for me to understand why there is suc h great opposition if we sug- 
gest even cutting, perhaps, a modest 5 or 7 percent. 

ee news story goes further into detail in regard to their action. 

I do not care to take the time of the committee and quote all of 
the article, but the thing that strikes me as rather strange is that 
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this white paper report said that Britain has long carried for more 
than its fair share of the United States defense burden, and while 
the cutbacks announced mean some savings, they are not of the order 
that many of the economy-minded in Britain hoped for. 

I am not anti-British, but I cannot help but wonder where Britain 
would be if we, in the United States, were not providing for a great 
deal of its defense with a larger number of airbases of various kinds 
that we have there. I expect some people are going to read this and 
wonder if England feels that secure, and wants to change its de- 
fense program, why do we not bring back to the United States some 
of our Air Force personnel where they would be considerably less 
costly to us to maintain, although we might leave some of the 
equipment, over there. 

When I read that England is now going to do these things, and 
then be able to eliminate the selective service, it makes one wonder 
why we could not and should not also be in a position to do that 
very thing ourselves. 

Some of you may have some comment on that. Perhaps, I should 
not even ask you to comment on it, but it is just one of those things 
about which one is concerned, When we feel the impact of a request 
like we have before us with the knowledge that we are constantly 
increasing the amount of dollars being requested for missiles which 
should replace certain types of aircraft, one wonders why we cannot 
also do a little bit of trimming someplace. 

General Bogart. Mr. Scrivner, I think that none of us here is 
actually qualified to comment on this. 

Mr. Scrivner. No; you are here presenting matters concerning the 
budget and procurement, but you are representing the Air Force here 
today. That is today’s news from England, and if none of you here 
are in a position to comment on it, you, perhaps, might want to refer 
it to someone else for comment. 

General Bogart. Thank you, sir. 


REDUCTION IN PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


General Davis. I would like, in that connection, to call your 
attention to page I-2 in your book. The totals in the budget 
category which I am here to present—the totals for 1957 and 1958—I 
think you will notice that our current program is reduced by more than 
what the British are proposing to reduce theirs. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know whether it is or not. I cannot tell 
from a newspaper article where that comes in. 

General Davis. Of course, I was speaking only of the major pro- 
curement program for aircraft and missiles, and there is a reduction 
of some 13 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. But, when you look at the rest of the budget, it is up 
rather than down. 

We went through this rather hurriedly in your earlier presentation, 
and I was not able to get the full impact. I expect much of this dis- 
cussion will have to be off the record as to the various types of planes 
involved, and the ultimate pregram as it has been conceived. 

. I willask this question : 
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BASIS FOR REQUIREMENTS 


General, I wish you would give me as much detail as you can as to 
the basis upon which the requirements for the various members of 
planes are determined, and we will start, first, with the B—52. 

L realize this must be off the record. 

General Davis. Yes, sir; most of this presentation will have to be 
off the record, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is why I could not make any notes and the 
figures were so enormous that I have not been able to study them. 

That is what I want to get down to. 

General Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


General Bogart. Since we have finished all but a very small 
segment of the aircraft and related procurement appropriation pre- 
sentations, I would like to invite the attention of the committee to the 
justification book for “Aircraft and related procurement.” 

Page I-1 of that justification book shown below gives the summary 
of the 1958 program requirements as we have presented them. 

You will note on this page that a program of $6,702.8 million was 
presented by the Aircraft and Guided Missiles Panel, $700 million was 
aoe by the Aircraft Maintenance and Modification Panel, and a 

alance of $130.2 million which will be presented as part of our Mate- 
riel Reserves and Munitions Panel. 

That amount is shown on page II-49 of the presentation book, the 
mobilization reserves, materiel—war consumables, civil reserve air 
fleet items, and flyaway kits and tables—off the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


Summary of fiscal year 1958 program amounts by panel 


Budget program number 


Panel emg iideiitaeia tencneagenltbdeasarhco. eon 
110 120 130 140 150 160 

Aircraft and Guided Missiles 

RET a $2, 719.3 | $2, 163.0 | $1, 414.8 $105. 7 SRO Te $6, 702. 8 
Aircraft Maintenance and 

and Modification Panel--.--.- 0 66. 5 0 0 0 $633. 5 700.0 
Material Reserves and Muni- 

SU MIR coc cs deecediwceere 0 130. 2 0 0 0 0 130.2 








Budget program total... 2, 719.3 | 2,350.7 | 1, 414.8 105.7 300.0 | 633.5 | 7, 533.0 








(Discussion held off the record.) 

General Bogart. The flyaway kits and tables are all related to the 
B-52 aircraft. 

I should also like to invite your attention to section IT, page 22, 
which shows the sources of financing of the program year require- 
ments. 

Our total program requirement for fiscal year 1958 is $7,533 million. 

Mr. Manon. Can you insert this? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

912975716 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


The Air Force is requesting $6,200 million in new obligation authority, the 
difference between that amount and program requirements being composed of 
Military Assistance Program-common item order requirement, to be supplied 
from inventory, of $234.4 million, other reimbursements of $38 million, and 
anticipated recoupments from prior years of $1,060.6 million. For clarification 
it is considered advisable to include in the record the program and. financing 
statement, obligation by object, budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 
(green sheets) ; an analysis of unobligated balances; a statement on the sources 
of financing program year requirements and an explanation of the major changes 
in the fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 program requirements since our 
presentations last year. 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Force 


Program and financing 


Actual, 1956 pee Estimate, 1957 Estimate, 1958 
ian 
1 


PROGRAM RY ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations: 


1. Aircraft and related procurement | $5, 543, 087, 159 $5, 374, 841, 329 | $5, 688, 160, 000 
2. Guided missiles. .--- = 862, 810, 162 | 1, 558, 102, 393 | 1, 406, 140, 000 
3. Contract technical services... -.- 19, 251, 000 | 
4. Industrial mobilization ht oe ae oe | 19, 586, 967 |__. | 
5. Proeurement administration _ - : ; 84, 240, 358 | 
6. Department of Army spares support--.-----| 9, 304, 528 43, 536, 784 | 
7. Aireraft.gronnd handling equipment. . | 23, 164, 127 | 54) 571, 755 51,.000, 000 
8. Guided missiles squadron ‘and depot equip- | 
ment... -- } 106, 421, 922 | 64, 546, 946 5, 700, 000 
9. Ground support equipment | 11, 479, 615 | 4, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
| = = + ay | 7 a \~ a 
Total direct obligations ; } 6, 679, 345, 838 | 7, 099, 599, 207 | 7, 154, 000, 000 


| 
Reimbursable obligations: | 
4%, 502, 932 | 122, 023, 389 38, 000, 000 


i 
1. Aireraft and related procurement 
Total obligations | 7, 108, 848, 770 7, 221, 622, 596 a 192, 000, 000 
FINANCING 
Unobligate1 balance brought forward --..-. -| —5, 748, 236, 985 | —4, 594, 099, 207 | ~— 4, 578, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance transferred to ‘Operation | 
and maintenance, Air Force’’ (anticipated re- | | 
imbursements to be earned from military | | 
assistance fund reservations) | 15, 321, 844 
Advances and reimbursements from other ac- | 
counts: | 
Deliveries of materiel common to United | 
States requirements ordered by military 
assistance in current year - itical —8, 900, 000 | 
All other —18, 157, 162 | —28, 423, 389 | —38, 000, 000 


Reduction of prior-year military assistance fund | 
reservations | 
Anticipated reimbursements for future year | 
deliveries of materiel common to United States 
requirements ordered by military assistance in | 
current year _ —319, 700. 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available 84, 624, 326 | 
Unobligated balance carried forward 


250, 000, 000 


4, 594, 099, 207 | 4, 578, 000, 000 3, 624, 000, 000 


“6 200, 000, 000 


| 
Appropriation (adjusted) -- | 6, 286, 500, 000 6, 848, 500, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Actual, 1956 | Rstimate, 1957 | Batimate, 1959 


| oe chnienlinsit lh anenelinntenceaima —| $$ 


| 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE | 





‘Total number of permant positions - . ; 


sietipineandeia'eel sy 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... ce 


B feonnn none -sogphichemopiqatelape- 


Average number of all employees. - - _.-- ce ches SVT Siw conenusickuenle 
Number of employees at end of year. ia 13, 564 





Average salaries and grades: 
Genera! schedule grades: 
Average salary................ oe ee $5,189 |... 

TE idea nam atianneewebasas 
Ungrade positions: Average salary... -...-- 
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Obligations by nen 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE—continued 
Direvt oligations: 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions__. 
Positions other than perme anent_. 


Regular pay above 52-week base.-....-_----| 


Payment above basic rates__._.....-...-- 


Total personal services 
ORFF. nancencdnnes 
03 Transportation of things 
@ Communication services 
- 05 - Répts-andsutitity services 
06 Printing and reproduction - 
0? Other contractua! services 
Labor contracts with foreign governments - 
0% Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
10 Lands and structures. ; 
11 Grants, subsides, and contributions 
i8 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations 
Reimbursable obligations: 
04 Communication services 
09 Equipment. _-- 
‘Fotal reinebursabdte obligations 
Total, Department of the Air Force 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule — 
Average salary -- 


Average grade -- 
Ungraded positions: 


“Average a ae ee 
‘ ‘ i 
01 “Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay above 52-week base 


Actual, 1956 


ut 
He 


| $68, 623, 334 | 


32, 246 

263, 996 

2, 32% 
71, 248, 444 
3, 567, 284 





63, 383, 311 


1, 397, 852 | 


} 


| 


59, 627- | 


.| 788, 268 


549, 382, 570 | 


9, 697 
| 107, 798, 149 
5, 835, 769, 904 


45, 000, 000 | 
214, 473 | 


6, 678, 


799, 7 i 32 | 


173, 300 
429, 329, 632 


429; 502; 32 


7, 108, 302, 664 


| 
| 
x | 
| 


Estimate, 1957 


Estimate, 1958 





$78, 827, 000 $74, 107, 000 
575, 538,000 | 582, 380, 000 
225,970,000 | 208, 450, 000 
6, 171, 236,743 | 6, 267, 613, 000 
50, 000, 000 51, 500, 000 
ae cS TE 
, 7, 099, 571 743 %, 154, we, 00, 000 
— = 

122,023,389 | 38, 000, 000 
122, 023,389 | 38/080; 080 

7, 221, 595,132 | 7,192, 000, 000 


Total personal services___--- 

04 Communication services 
07 Other contractual services - - . ‘ 
Services performed by other agencies_..___- 

08 Supplies and materials_. ‘ 
15 Taxes and assessments___- 


| 
| 
| 








Total, Department of Agriculture ______- - OOF tsb 
ALDUGKTION TO DEPARTMENT OFTHE. INTERIOR 
Total namber of permanent positions ; | 1 . 
Average number of all employees- . ] ore 
Number of employees at end of vear_. 0 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary $5, 532 


Average grade... _. “ GS8-7.6 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $4, 225 : 
01 Persona! services: 
Permanent positions $5, 096 " ‘ 
Positio as other than permanent SOO fn on sions ceca seeeee 
Payment above basie rates wind 69 Riu is Sooke 
‘Total personal services aoe 5, 471 
02 Travel patted 42 - 
03 Transportation of things- . ’ | SE es eee ERE 
04 Communication services : 8 cielo 
05 Rents and utility services__- 23 : 
07 Other contractual services 18 548 
08 Supplies and materials 180 
13 Refunds, awards and indemnities 13 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments 7 


Total, Department of the Interior 5, $25 548 








i] 
/ 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 





ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


07 Other contractual services 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Average number of all employees... -_-...............----- 
Number of employees at end of year. -_............----- 


01 Personal services: Other payments for personal 


02 

63 Transportation of things--_.........................- 
07 Other contractual services. -....................-... 
08 Supplies and materials_._.........................-- 
BD ne Ge SINR. 5.5 i. 5s ins nce --...-...-- 


Total, Department of Commeree-..--............-- 
iri eeet die ib anvennceunnécanan 


Actual, 1956 


45, 591 


| Estimate, 1957 


Estimate, 1958 

















7, 108, 848, 770 


7, 221, 622, 596 


$7, 192. 000, 000 





Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


DIR 4 hicks banks be ntbnnaticcnsctcccedscncavie 
Transferred to “Emergency fund, Department of 
GP labia sa bctcncccnncccenstnceccess 


Adjusted appropriation. .....................-.... 
Balance brought forward: 
SE ibine pei tebicidsns dh dbcoveossocumemnnte 


Unobligated balance transferred to “Operation and 
maintenance, Air Force’’ (anticipated reimburse- 
ments to be earned from military assistance fund 
SRNOU CITI as Sisco Arak sis deibe i sctccdiccen-cee 

Anticipated reimbursements for future year deliveries 
of materiel common to United States requirements 
ordered by military assistance in current year_......~- 

Increase in prior-year obligations... __................-- 

Deliveries of materiel common to United States require- 
ments ordered by military assistance in prior year -- 


Total budget authorizations available............. 
EXPENDITURES AND RALANCES 


Expenditures: 
Out of current authorizations. ._......_- sikdabicneat 
Out of prior authorizations_.......................-- 


I I ha nn tneendamupebaamon 
Reduction of prior year military assistance fund reser- 
iN a al RE a nciasrtiacsaetitacaiinl 
Unobligated balance no longer available (expiring for 
SE tedicicntcrccnctnnnnb dened blinked tedbbemedh 
Balance carried forward: 
INT octane ute nate ad den namad aseaoas-onted 
Ga ecciccn ddkineiee de AEE elias cieccicovimecnninare 


Total expenditures and balamces.................- 


Actual, 1956 





Estimate, 1957 











Estimate, 1958 








$6, 306, 000,000 | $6,848, 500,000 | $6, 200,000, 000 
OR 000,000 |. cckalidatins Huocicstiotieas 

6, 286, 500,000 | 6,848, 500,000 | 6, 200, 000, 000 
5, 748, 236,985 | 4,594,099,207 | 4, 578,000, 000 
8, 188, 784, 446 | 8,612,647,124 | 9, 301, 994, 331 
MITES osc camnseiivernrmasesaaen 
sccasintmanashe. | -MARARIsa0-2i8 ihe tthe 
eh ul dau aes 

—593, 065,924 | —398,952,000 | © —829, 700, 000 
19, 615, 159, 311 | 19,975, 994,331 | 19, 250, 204, 331 
} 6,078, 788, 654 |{ 5 581° O00: 000 | 6, 694, 000. 000 
6, 073, 788, 654 | 6,096,000, 000 | 6, 248, 000; 000 
MNO De icccktcied Deeb cca 
CARRIO A iced sbi scce) Lai ecOED voce 

4, 594,099,207 | 4, 578,000,000 | 3,624,000, 000 
8, 612, 647, 124 | 9,301,994, 331 | 9, 378, 204, 331 
19, 615, 159, 311 | 19, 975,994,331 | 19, 260, 204, 332 
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SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS BY BUDGET PROGRAM 




















Pro- Title Actual, 1956 | Estimate, 1957 | Estimate, 1958 
gram 
No. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
110 | Aircraft, complete: ......................-..... $3, 761, 996, 525 | $3, 414, 600,000 | $2, 719, 300, 000 
Te 1 Pres COU IONS. 6 sin nn ee ep nn nee 1, 791, 479, 403 | 2, 566, 8900, 000 2, 359, 700, 000 
130 | Guided missiles, complete _._____..._.....----- $18, 783,191 | 1, 675, 800, 000 1, 414, 800, 000 
140 | Guided missile components. -_-._.........-...-- 44, 193, 842 119, 000, 000 105, 706, 000 
150 | Industrial facilities and equipment._..._....-- 373, 175, 423 333, 500, 000 300, 000, 000 
160 | Modification of equipment ____-..........---- 445, 614, 794 621, 600, 000 633, 500, 000 
Activities no longer financed from this appro- 
I. kis Tat ho dissin dissed 355, 517, 143 13, 200, 000 0 
Total program requirements __-_......-- 7, 590, 760, 321 8, 744, 600, 000 7, 533, 000, 000 
Less portion of program to be obltanten in sub- 
sequent fi years____ -| 2,116,913, 364 | 2, 586, 200, 000 2, 183, 000, 000 
oo during fiscal ‘year 1956 “against 
ear 1957 program __._- : 384, 850, 723 —384, 850, 72: 0 
Pim obligations incurred against rior “year 
program funds__........-- ee ef. 1, 448, 073, 319 1, 842, 000, 000 
Total obligations by fiscal year.........- 7, 108, 848, 770 | 7, 221, 622, 506 7, 192, 000, 000 
Bources of financing of program year requirements 
1956 1957 1958 
Program ss: cstnebetea tin cae ceegcitenth $7, 590, 760, 321 | $8, 744,600,000 | $7, 533, 000, 000 
Less 


Mutual assistance program common item order 
INDE ; a chemin. vse oxninaneesacts 504, 281, 484 94, 200, 000 0 
Mutual assistance program fiscal year 1957 com- 
mon item order requirements to be supplied 








from inventory without replacement._--___-__- 0 0 234, 400, 000 
Other reimbursements - - 22, 465, 462 40, 203, 637 38, 000, 000 
Recoupment from prior year funds (actual) ___- 777, 513, 375 1, 466, 799, 163 0 
Anticipated recoupments from prior years_-__-_-_- 0 294, 897, 200 1, 060, 600, 000 

Wer ee es nes 6, 286, 500,000 | 6,848, 500,000 | 6, 200, 000, 000 


The above summary of the sources of financing of program year requirements 
indicates that substantial amounts have been realized and applied to finance 
these program requirements from the recoupment from prior year funds. By 
December 1956, these recoupments had totaled $2,244 million. These recoup- 
ments represent a decrease in prior year requirements caused by deletion of 
items from those prior year programs and revised cost estimates of items 
remaining on contract. The committee was informed last year that approxi- 
mately $544 million had been recouped from prior year programs and applied 
to finance the 1956 program. 

At the time of the presentations of the fiscal year 1957 budget to the Congress, 
we indicated that we had recouped a total of $1,005.1 million to be applied to 
the fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 programs in the following amounts: fiscal 
year 1956, $543.6 million; and fiscal year 1957, $461.5 million. We also indi- 
cated that we expected to recoup an additional $1.1 billion by the end of fiscal 
year 1957 with which we planned to complete the financing of the fiscal year 
1957 program. Subsequent to the time of these hearings, an additional $1,239.3 
million was realized through the recoupment of prior year funds; $234 million 
of these additional recoupments has been applied to complete the financing 
of the fiscal year 1956 program in accordance with the reprograming actions 
that were taken subsequent to the fiscal year 1957 congressional hearings. The 
balance of $1,005.3 million has been applied to the fiscal year 1957 program to 
provide a portion of the anticipated recoupments forecast in the fiscal year 
1957 budget. During the presentation of the fiscal year 1957 program of $7,644.8 
million to the Congress, it was stated that the financing of this program would 
consist of the following: New obligating authority, $6,048.5 million; anticipated 
reimbursements, $34.8 million; actual recoupments in hand, $461.5 million; and 
anticipated recoupments from prior years of $1.1 billion to be realized by June 
30, 1957. Subsequent to the fiscal year 1957 congressional hearings, the fiscal 
year 1957 program has increased by $1,099.8 million to $8,744.6 million as pre- 
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viously reported to the Congress. ‘This revised program is planned to be financed 
as follows: New obligating authority, $6,848.5 million (this includes the addi- 
tional $800 million appropriated by the Congress in this appropriation) ; mutual 
assistance program common item order reimbursements, $94.2 million; other 
reimbursements, $40.2 million; actual recoupments in hand as of December 31, 
1956, $1,466.8 million; and anticipated recoupments of $294.9 million expected 
to be realized prior to June 30, 1957. 

In reviewing the financing of this appropriation at the time the planned air- 
eraft procurement program for fiscal year 1958 was finalized, it was recognized 
that additional recoupments from 1956 and prior year programs would become 
available during the next 18 months. We have, therefore, anticipated further 
recoupments from these prior year programs of $1,060.6 million which will be 
applied toward financing the planned 1958 procurement program, thus resulting 
in a reduction of that amount in the new obligating authority required to finance 
the proposed program. 


Analysis of unobligated balances 


SUMMARY BY CATEGORY 


Unobligated June 30, 1956 


| 
} 


Category 


Dollars | Percentof | Percent of 
(millions) total | programed 
| unobligated | unobligated 
()) (2) (3) (4) 
1. Forward purchasing policy | $299. 5 6.3 8.5 
2. Definitization of spares and spare parts . | 1, 510.5 32.9 14,2 
3. Engineering changes 7 454.5 9.9 13. 3 
4. First-destination transportatian -- 95.7 2.1 2.8 
5. Difficulties in contract negotiations... .___- 17.1 4 5 
6. Difficulties in production specifications _. 82.0 1.8 2.4 
7. MIPR’s . : : ' 119.7 2.6 3.4 
8. Reprograming actions- 389. 6 8.5 IL. 5 
9. Price redeterminations 457.9 9.9 | i3.4 
Subtotal... . 3, 417.5 74.4 100. 0 
10. Unprogramed (available to finance fiscal year 1957 pro- | 
gram) - bali ot : | 1,176.5 | 25. 6 | 
11. Working fund adjustments-. : ‘ a } 
Total unobligated fiscal year 1956 | 4, 594.1 100. 0 100. 0 
Unobligated Balances: 
I SN Bo I il oe Salt, aicnintn iiuhini m eenilehn ren esoum $4, 594. 1 
Fiscal year 1957___._...-_- al I a a Sandi abel 4, 578.0 
eee Ms Sais edit as Ss est isi ie ied cin eukng oe ee aa 3, 624.0 


EXPLANATION BY CATEGORY 


The above chart represents a summarization of the unobligated funds ($4,- 
594.1M) in this appropriation as of June 30, 1956. The distribution of funds by 
category resulted from a careful analysis of that portion of the program 
which was not obligated as of June 30, 1956. These categories are illustrative 
of the type of program items which will reflect unobligated balances at the 
end of fiscal year 1957 ($4,578.0M) and fiscal year 1958 ($3,624.0M). Explana- 
tion of the unobligated balances of funds reserved in the following categories to 
be ogligated subsequent to June 30, 1956 to fulfill the approved Air Force 
program requirements are as follows: 


!, Forward purchasing policy, $290.5M 


Procurements of short lead-time components are placed when necessary to 
meet requirements or maintain continuity of production, even when this prac- 
tice results in placing the orders after the end of the program year. 


2. Definitization of spares and spare parts, $1,510.5M 


Obligations for initial spares procurements are recognized when item quantities 
are established and priced. These actions occur in increments during the early 
production phase of the end item contract. Consequently, obligations are de- 
veloped in increments, some of which are recorded subsequent to the program 
year. 








$. Engineering changes, $454.5M 

Engineering changes are not definitive requirements and cannot be obligated 
until the change is authorized and directed. These changes result from im- 
provement in the design after the production has begun and are progressively 
directed during the life of the production contract. 
4. First destination transportation, $95.7M 


The Air Force includes in its estimated cost of end items the transportation 
requirement to transport the item to its first Air Force destination. The related 
funds are unobligated until these items are delivered. 

5. Difficulties in contract negotiations, $17.1M 

Unobligated funds in this category result when difficult negotiations delay 
final agreement as to contract terms beyond the end of the program year. 
6. Difficulties in production specifications, $82.0M 


Unobligated funds in this category result when specifications for new intro- 
duced items cannot be resolved in time to negotiate the definitive contract prior 
to the end of the program year. 


7. Military interdepartmental purchase requests, $119.7M 


Obligations resulting from these documents cannot be recorded until notifica- 
tion is received from the contracting organizations. In many instances the con- 
tracts are actually consummated but notification is not received until after the 
end of the program year. 


8. Reprograming actions, $389.6M 

Adjustment in quantities or specifications of aircraft and other equipment to 
meet changing situations or to exploit engineering improvements may delay the 
placement of orders and result in unobligated balances. 
9. Price redeterminations, $457.9M 

Prices are redetermined at certain intervals throughout the life of many con- 
tracts. Funds are reserved for this purpose when upward adjustment seems 
likely ; however, obligation does not occur until a formal redetermination has 
been agreed and the contract amended. 
10. Unprogramed, $1,176.5M 

Such funds are unobligated and available for financing of the subsequent 
years’ program, as a result of recoupments from prior year programs. 
11. Working fund adjustments, $0.1M 


Funds advanced to other Government departments and unobligated at end 
of fiscal year. 


COMPARISON OF FISCAL YEAR 1956 PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS AS REFLECTED IN 1957 
RUDGET WITH FISCAL YEAR 1956 PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS AS SHOWN IN FISCAL 
YEAR BUDGET 

A. SUMMARY BY PROGRAM 
{In thousands of dollars] 


j iae j | 





| | Total program Program re- | Increase (+) 
Program requirements | quirements per or 
| per 1957 budget 1958 budget 1 decrease (—) 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) 
= —_ - | —__———___—_—_. 
110 | Aircraft, complete $3, 761, 997 | —$15, 303 
120 Aircraft components i | 1, 791, 479 —475, 432 
130 | Guided missiles, complete 818, 783 | +101, 092 
140 | Guided missile components 44,194 +1, 952 
150 | Industrial facilities and equipment 373, 175 +80, 240 
160 | Modification of equipment 445, 615 | —89, 929 
Activities no longer financed from this appro- | 
priation | 0 355, 517 +355, 517 
Total fiscal year program 7, 632, 623 7, 590, 760 —4]1, 863 


1 This amount represents the total program requirements of items no longer financed from this appropri- 
ation, for which ho comparative transfers were made. 
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B. EXPLANATION FOR THE APPROPRIATION 


In the fiscal year 1957 budget, the Congress reviewed a total program for fiscal 
year 1956 of $7,632.6 million. The total fiscal year 1956 program requirement 
shown in the fiscal year 1958 congressional budget is $7,590.7 million, which 
reflects a net reduction of $41.9 million. In accordance with the policy estab- 
lished for the preparation of the President's budget for fiscal year 1958, no com- 
parative transfers between appropriations have been reflected in the fiscal year 
1956 column. | Significant program and dollar adjustments are as follows: 


Program 110,—$15.8M 

The fiscal year 1956 aircraft program has been adjusted from 2,777 aircraft 
to 2,709 aircraft for a net reduction of 68 aircraft. This reduction resulted 
largely from a change in the training requirements for a fighter type aircraft, 
and the reclassification of program requirements to program 120, aircraft 
components. 


Program 120,—$475.4M 

Changes in this area are related in the most part to the policy in regard to 
comparative transfers for fiscal year 1958 budget. Such items as mobilization 
reserve materiel, corrective maintenance, electronic-countermeasure, airborne 
radio and radar equipment, replenishment spares, and Department of the Army 
Depot overhaul spares are not shown in the fiscal year 1956 column of the fiscal 
year 1958 budget estimate under program 120. These items are reflected under 
the line “Activities no longer financed from this approproation.” Other changes 
also occurred as a result of the aircraft adjustments reflected in program 110 
and the transfer of some program requirements previously reflected in program 
110. 


Program 130,4+-$101.1M 

The adjustments in program 130 are related in the most part to the accelera- 
tion of the ballistic missiles program. 
Program 140,+-$2.0M 

Adjustments in the missile spare components requirements in program 140 
are directly related to the adjustments made in program 130. 
Program 150+-$80.2M 

The additive requirements in this area are attributable to increased facilities 
requirements for the aircraft and missile programs which developed subsequent 
to the submission of the fiscal year 1957 budget estimate. 


Program 160,—$89.9M 


In line with the policy in regard to comparative transfers, there has been a 
decrease in this area, the major changes being that installed electronic and 
photographie items which were included in the fiscal year 1956 column of the 
fiscal year 1957 budget are not included in the fiscal year 1958 budget estimate. 


COMPARISON OF FISCAL YEAR PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS AS REFLECTED IN 1957 BUDGET 
WITH FISCAL YEAR 1957 PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS AS SHOWN IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 
A. SUMMARY BY PROGRAM 


[In thousands of dollars] 





Total program | Program re- Increase (+) 








Program requirements | quirements per or 
per 1957 budget | 1958 budget decrease (—) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
ED.) AIR, COUN ncn Step ckttiencencpetnncens $3, 591, 543 $3, 414, 600 —$176, 943 
120 | Aircraft components-_--_...... at REO een! raat 2, 121, 445 2, 566, 900 +445, 455 
130 | Guided missiles, compléte..................... 1, 142, 654 1, 675, 800 +-533, 146 
140 | Guided missile components__...............-- 87, 256 119, 000 +31, 744 
150 | Industrial facilities and equipment._.........- 215, 900 333, 500 +117, 600 
160 | Modification of equipment_................... 485, 957 621, 600 +135, 643 

Activities no longer financed from this appro- 

a an a ene seetencuesity 0 | 13, 200 | 1 +13, 200 


|__| eres 


Total fiscal year program__...._- Seecbed 7, 644, 755 | 8, 744, 600 


| 


+1, 099, 845 


1 This amount represents the total program requirements of items no longer financed from this appro- 
priation, for which no comparative transfers were made. 
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B. EXPLANATION FOR THE APPROPRIATION 


In the fiscal year 1957 budget presentation for the aircraft and related pro- 
curement appropriation, the Congress reviewed a program of $7,644.8 million. 
The increase in the fund availability to cover the increased program requirements 
resulted primarily from the addition of $800 million to this appropriation over 
and above the amount requested in the President’s budget as amended on April 
13, 1956 and reimbursement adjustments, and the recoupments in prior year 
funds over and above those forecast in the fiscal year 1957 budget presentation. 
The major changes in these program requirements were pointed out to the com- 
mittee in letters from the Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the Air Force on 
August 27 and September 19, 1956, and the December 31, 1956 report of repro- 
graming actions. Significant program and dollar adjustments are as follows: 


Program 110, —$176.9M 


The fiscal year 1957 program has been adjusted from 1,927 aircraft to 1,887 
aircraft for a net reduction of 60 aircraft. Operational adjustments have been 
made to the program in line with the currently planned Air Force wing structure. 
The acceleration of the KC-135 tanker program and other important aircraft 
changes during fiscal year 1957 have been reported progressively to the Congress 
as pointed out in the preceding paragraph. Reprograming actions, revised cost 
estimates, and the budget reclassification of program requirements contributed to 
the net decrease in this program. 


Program 120, +-$445.5M 

Significant additions in this area are related to increases in preproduction costs 
attributable to the acceleration of the B-52 and KC-—135 programs which required 
additional Government furnished aeronautical equipment to protect the reorder 
lead time for fiscal year 1958, the increased replenishment spares requirement to 
provide a level in consonance with required support of in-service aircraft, in- 
creased mobilization requirements, and the increase in the program representing 
mutual assistance program, common item order, and other reimbursable items. 
These increases were offset by actions such as the transfer of the class IV modi- 
fication installed components from program 120 to program 160 and the deletion 
of the Department of the Army depot spares from the fiscal year 1957 program 
requirements for this budget program (and their inclusion in the line indicating 
“activities no longer financed from this appropriation”), in line with the fiscal 
year 1958 budget policy on comparative transfers. 
Program 130, +-$533.1M 

Significant adjustments in program 130 are related to the acceleration of the 
ballistic missiles program, initial procurement of the sidewinder missile, from the 
Navy, and Air Force revised funding policy in fiscal year 1957 which places mis- 
sile hardware procurement in line with the custom prevailing in the other pro- 
grams in this appropriation. 
Program 140, +$31.7M 

Additions in the missile components program are directly related to the ad- 
justments made in the guided missiles program, as reflected under budget 
program 130. 
Program 150, —$117.6M 

The increased adjusted requirements in this budget program are related to the 
acceleration of the ballistic missiles program; and the increased program re- 
quirements for the high energy fuel and aircraft nuclear propulsion programs. 
Program 160, +$135.6M 

The program increase in this area resulted in the most part from the trans- 
fer of class IV modification requirements to this program from budget program 
120. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 

We will resume on Monday at 10 a. m. 
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Monpay, Aprm. 8, 1957. 
MATERIEL RESERVES AND MUNITIONS 
WITNESSES 


COL. HARRY R. PAGE, CHIEF, EQUIPMENT PROGRAMS DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF MATERIEL PROGRAMS, DCS/MATERIEL 

HON. LYLE 8S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DCS/COMP- 
TROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DCS/OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. GEORGE H. DAVIDSON, CHIEF, AIRCRAFT SUPPORT AND 
AMMUNITION BRANCH, EQUIPMENT PROGRAMS DIVISION, DI- 
RECTORATE OF MATERIEL PROGRAMS, DCS/MATERIEL 

COL. ROBERT J. FRIEDMAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DCS/ 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

EGBERT R. RUDE, PROGRAM OFFICER, AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS 
BRANCH, AIRCRAFT PROGRAMS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF 
MATERIAL PROGRAMS, DCS/MATERIEL 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing. 

It has been necessary for Mr. Scrivner, who is a member of this 
panel, to be away from Washington for a few days on important 
official business in connection with the Air Force. 

Mr. Laird, an able member of the committee, has been asked to serve 
in Mr. Scrivner’s absence, and we are glad to have him. 

Mr. Laird, you make yourself at home and participate in the hear- 
ings with complete freedom. 

We have gone over much of the ground for many years, as you know, 
and a lot of this is repetitive. We obtain a little additional informa- 
tion here and there but, generally, these appropriations have followed 
the same pattern for a number of years. 

If you look at the bill of last year, or the budget, you will find that 
the Air Force appropriations are provided in about eight separate 
items, for instance, Aircraft and Related Procurement, Military Per- 
sonnel, the Reserves, the Air National Guard, Procurement Other 
Than Aircraft, Operations and Maintenance, Military Construction, 
and Research and Development. 

We have had some overall presentations which cut across the lines 
of the various appropriations and we are now getting into the details 
regarding exact items for which the money is requested, which is the 
standard procedure we always follow. 

Mr. Lairp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel Friedman, what is the order of your presenta- 
tion today ? 

Colonel Friepman. Our presentation today is on materiel reserves 
and munitions. This is a panel-type presentation. The witness is 
Col. Harry R. Page, who is Chief of the Equipment Programs Divi- 
sion in the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel Page, you may proceed with your statement, 
but first, we will insert portions of the Presentation Book at this point. 
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(The information follows :) 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR FiscaL YEAR 19! 


Summary of program requirements 


| 


Pro- Description 
gram | 
qd) | (2) 
120 | Aircraft components 
210 | Weapons, ammunition, and propellants 


220 | Vehicular equipment. 

230 | Ground communication 
a ee aes ie 

240 | Ground handling equipment 

260 | Support equipment and supplies 

270 Base maintenance equipment 


j Total panel activity... 
| 


electronic equip- 


1956 actual 


(3) 


$82, 469, 255 
122, 302, 681 
3, 067, 330 


160, 239 
5, 500, 000 
5, 500, 000 

994, 269 


219, 993, 774 


or 
wy 


1957 estimate 


), OOD, OVO 
5, 600, 000 
5, 610, 000 


2, 008, 000 
40, 932, 000 
16, 616, 000 

8, 076, 000 


338, 842, 000 


1 Adjusted for comparability with fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 columns. 


{COMPARISON OF FiscaL YEAR 1956 PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS AS 
REQUIREMENTS 


1957 Bupaetr WitH Fiscat YEAR 
IN FiscaL YBAR 1958 BupGer 


1956 


PROGRAM 


Materiel reserves and munitions 


A. SUMMARY OF 


{In thousands of dollars} 


Description 


Pro- 
gram 
a 
= path 4 oi ‘ . 

120 | Aircraft components 
210 | Weapons, ammunition, and propellants 
210 | Ammunition mobilization reserve materiel 
220 Vehicular equipment 
230 | Ground communication—electronic 
240 | Ground handling equipment 
260) Support equipment and supplies 
270 | Base maintenance equipment 


Total fiscal year program 


Total mobilization reserve program 


Total program 
requirements 
per 1957 
budget 


9 
(2) 


$103, 505 
104, 073 
(20, 237 

1, 400 

160 

500 

500 

207 


morn 


214, 435 


(130, 599) 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Program re- 
quirements 
per 1958 
budget 


3) 


$82, 469 
122, 303 
27, 869) 
3, 068 

160 

5, 500 

5, 500 

uot 


219, 994 


(125, 560) | 


1958- estimate 


(5) 


$130, 203, 000 
115, 000, 000 
3, 037, 000 


1, 729, 000 
1, 356, 000 

885, 000 
6, 926, 000 


259, 136, 000 





{EFLECTED IN 


4s SHOWN 


Increase (+) or 
decrease (— 


(4) 


— $21, 036 
+18, 230 
(+7, 632) 

+1, 668 
0 

+3, 000 
+3, 000 
+697 


+5, 559 


(—5, 039) 





P-120. The net decrease in this program area is a resultant from repricing and 


reprograming of the elements concerned, revision of composition of flyaway kits 
and tables, based upon continual review to determine the appropriate quantities, 
and cancellation of proposed procurement for such reasons as nonavailability of 
specifications. 

P-210. The increase in the entire program is the result of a price increase and 
additional requirements for the MB—1 rocket. In addition, the rehabilitation and 
replacement of the 20-mm. cartridge and the development of several new service 
test-type items. 

P-210. The increase in the mobilization reserve materiel requirements of this 
program is the result of a price increase and additional requirements for the 
MB-—1 rocket. 

P-220. This increase is due to numerous price increases on end items pro- 
gramed for the mobilization reserve materiel program. 
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P-230. Minor price adjustments occurring subsequent to preparation of fiscal 
year 1957 budget. 

P-240. The increase in this area represents price increase of end items of 
equipment. 

P-260. This increase is due to numerous price increases on end items pro- 
gramed for the mobilization reserve materiel program. 

P-270. This increase is due to numerous price increases on end items pro- 
gramed for the mobilization reserve materiel program. 


COMPARISON OF FISCAL YEAR 1957 PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS AS REFLECTED IN 1957 
BUDGET WITH FISCAL YEAR 1957 PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS AS SHOWN IN FISCAL YEAR 
1958 BUDGET 


Materiel reserves and munitions 
4. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


{In thousands of dollars] 








Total program Program re- 











| 
| 
| 
Pro- | Deseription requirements quirements /Increase (+) or 
gram per 1957 per 1958 decrease (—) 
budget budget 
| (1) (2) (3) (4) 
= ; : - en vn 3 ciateidimeanl 
120 Aircraft components - ___- Atep $129, 082 $120, 000 — $9, 082 
210 | Weapons, ammunition, and propellants. ‘ 86, 714 125, 600 +38, 886 
210 | Ammunition, mobilization reserve materiel (29, 993) (30, 116) (+123) 
220 | Vehicular equipment____- 19, 111 25, 610 +6, 499 
230 | Ground communication—electronic._ | 1, 561 2, 008 +447 
240 | Ground handling equipment. s sadtleocteihs 8, 726 40, 932 +32, 206 
260 | Support equipment and supplies __ a 8, 693 16, 616 +-7, 923 
270 | Base maintenance equipment. .-__-___--.--- : 5, 942 8, 076 +2, 134 
See Sisleieeecoeten 
Total fiscal year program.-_.........__- 259, 829 | 338, 842 +79, 013 
j |= —— — = = = = — ——<———— 
Total mobilization reserve program (203, 108) | (243, 358) (+40, 250) 
{ 





P-120. The net decrease in this program is related to price decreases and 
reprograming of kits and tables, electronic countermeasure equipment and other 
mobilization reserve items. 

P-210. The net increase in the entire program is due primarily to the accelera- 
tion of the Air Defense missile program which resulted in additional require- 
ments for the MB-1 rocket. Also there were increased requirements for assist 
takeoff units and for rehabilitation and replacement of the 20-mm. cartridge. 

P-—210. The increase in the mobilization reserve materiel area of this program 
is the result of minor price adjustments. 

P-—220. The increase in this area is primarily a result of increased costs for 
newer types of equipment being procured in fiscal year 1957 required to support 
new and more expensive weapons systems. 

P-230. The net increase is primarily attributable to increased program require- 
ments and price changes for ground radio and wire communications equipment. 

P-240. This increase represents primarily, requirements for specialized ground 
handling equipment for an air defense missile and additional requirements for 
jet aircraft starting generators, which materialized after the submission of the 
fiseal year 1957 budget. 

P-260. The increase in this area is primarily a result of increased costs for 
newer types of equipment being procured in fiscal year 1957 required to support 
new and more expensive weapon systems. 

P-270. The increase in this area is primarily a result of increased costs for 
newer types of equipment being procured in fiscal year 1957 required to support 
new and more expensive weapon systems. 


GENERAL STATEMENT By Cov. Harry R. Pace 


Colonel Pace. Mr. Chairman, as Colonel Friedman has said, this 
is a panel presentation on the subject of materiel reserves and muni- 
tions. We will be discussing material reserves which are included in 
seven different budget programs of the Air Force. We are identify- 
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ing them here because they are all anyon under the same policies, 
and they all are placed in a prestocked condition as a war reserve. 

For the fiscal year 1958 program period the Air Force is continuing 
under a concept of material reserves which is in accord with guidelines 
disseminated by the Secretary of Defense on October 14, 1955. These 
guidelines stated, “Critical examination is to be made of the accumu- 
lation of mobilization reserves to insure that they are established at 
minimum feasible levels.” As you will recall, the Air Force has deter- 
mined that the policy in effect prior to the fall of 1955, which involved 
an accumulation of mobilization reserves based primarily upon mobili- 
zation production capabilities, could not be considered compatible 
with the administ teeth desire that mobilization reserves be held 
to the “minimum feasible levels.” Materiel reserve requirements of 
the Air Force have, since July 1, 1956, been carefully reviewed and 
substantially decreased. I do not wish to imply the establishment 
of a trend to decreased materiel reserve costs. On the contrary, in- 
creased costs are anticipated during the next few years as new and 
more expensive weapon systems take their place in the war plan. 
«Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BASIC CONCEPT OF AIR FORCE MATERIEL RESERVES 


Colonel Pace. The materiel reserve program is designed to give us 
three types of support: (1) Mobility support, (2) Reserve Forces 
support, and (3) war consumables support. 

Mobility support pertains primarily to the Strategic Air Command, 
the Tactical Air Command, and the Military Air Transport Service, 
and is made of mission and administrative equipment aircraft spares, 
ammunition, chaff, fuels and lubricants, rations, medical supplies, 
equipment spares, auxiliary fuel tanks, jet assist takeoff units, oxygen 
and other similar materiel. To give us mobility support these items 
are prepositioned in 9g Doane with a carefully developed plan. In 
the United States, air transportable kits of aircraft spares are in 
possession of those units scheduled for immediate deployment, with 
additional spares prepacked in the Air Materiel Command depot sys- 
tem to be used in resupply. At forward bases overseas, we preposi- 
tion mission and administrative equipment, and the bulkier supplies 
such as ammunition, fuel, and Inbricants, ete. 

“Reserve Forces support” pertains to the Air National Guard and 
the Air Force Reserve and is comprised of the following items: (1) 
Equipment augmentation for forces committed to the Air Defense 
mission on D-D: ay, and (2) equipment assemblages for units schedules 
for deployment overseas after D-Day. 

“War Consumables support” includes items prepositioned against 
initial emergency needs plus an augmentation to peacetime stocks to 
provide w artime support for overseas units already in place and added 
wartime support for units scheduled to launch combat operations 
from their home bases in the United States. The latter includes com- 
bat. organizations of the Air Defense Command and other forces com- 
mitted to the Air Defense mission on D-Day. War consumables are 
comprised of such items as ammunition, auxiliary fuel tanks, jet 
assist takeoff units. 


Ee 


| 
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The 1 July 1955 Mobilization Reserve Materiel Requirement. is 
prieed at, $2,025,690,000, 

Mr. Manon. Colonel, I am prompted to interrupt because Mr. Laird 
just came aboard to participate in these hearings, and I think the Air 
Force has displayed a fine degree of diplomacy in having as the first 
witness to appear during the presence of Mr. Laird, a citizen from 
Wisconsin. It is pretty wood ; ; 1s it not ? 

Mr. Latrp. It is very good. 

General CauLawan. Sometimes we are lucl ‘ky, Mr. Chairman, 

Colonel Pace. I did not realize that Mr. Laird would be sitting with 
you this morning. I am quite out of touch with Wisconsin. I have 
been away some 21 years now. 

Mr. Manon. We will put you in closer touch with it. 


MAGNITUDE OF SEGMENTS OF MATERIEL RESERVE 


Colonel Pace. I would like next to discuss the relative magnitude 
of various segments of the materiel reserve. These are: 


Percent 
Combat aircraft components__._...---...-_.__- a eee eer eee eS ee 46 
Ne ee ca crete wnat atiesinmcns tsa elibnnhswidetbpsiantonny ovens ie 18 
Neen nnn nn nn ene eis achssibbaaniephigue atariaisanunpsiioaeseydemaudtes 14 
I a a ca cnicncahesii ner sen dha ere mene 3 
eee pee a a a a a ee 1 
Civil, See ve. ae et. sie ih icenlsare daneaisas pilbas abons tatioas os ; 1 
TONNE INE, nist ai sss i Lec cdcn et nek is 17 


These percentages show the Sitribation of this requirement be- 
tween the numerous types of items which we have been discussing. 

Notice that by far the largest part of the dollar investment is in 
combat aircraft components. These are aircraft spares, made up 
into the kits and tables which we have been discussing; and expend- 
able or consumable aircraft items such as external fuel tanks, ex- 
pendable racks and other items that are dropped by the aircraft 
im combat. 

Other substantial amounts go into the procurement of aviation 
fuel, 14 percent; conventional ammunition, 18 percent; and prepo- 
sitioned sets of equipment, 17 percent. Smaller amounts go into the 
medical supplies and other supplies which would include rations, 
for example. 

The Civil Reserve Air Fleet is also supported in this program. 


POLICY APPLICATION 


Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ¢ 

Mr. Manion. You may proceed off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Colonel Pace. In the equipment area our policy is to provide 
such equipment as must necessarily be prepositioned or prestocked 
in support of approved war plans. Under this policy it is nee we 
to augment the equipment that is ani in the hands of Air Force 
Reserve and Air National Guard units which are to be mbilized 
upon outbreak of hostilities. In peacetime many of these Reserve 
Force units have only their training equipment. Therefore full 
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mobilization capability for these units is dependent. upon utilizatien 
of both peacetime and war reserve equipment. 

Requirements for mobilization reserve materiel included within the 
Air Force fiseal year 1958 budget estimates are in consonance with the 
policies just desc ‘ribed. 

Each year we procure only a portion of our total materiel reserve 
requirement. Materiel reserves valued at $1,669,796,000 are either on 
hand or funded in fiscal year 1957 and prior years. A judgment de- 
cision was made by the Air Staff to defer procurement of materiel 
reserves valued at $179 million at this time. In certain commodity 
areas we believe it inadvisable to procure 100 percent of the computed 
requirement. This is particularly applicable to direct aircraft sup- 
port items which have a potential obsolescence factor related to the 
phasing of different types of airplanes in and out of the force strue- 
ture. We have the potential to overcome deficiencies should an emer- 
gency arise. 
~ 'The fiscal year 1958 budget estimate for materiel reserves is $180,- 
301,000 and is intended for 3 purposes. One is to increase quanti- 
ties of items already on hand or funded. The second is to introduce 
new items. The third is to modemnize, to keep our ae reserves 
current through the replacement of items which no longer are appli- 
cable to our mobilization plans or suitable for use in coaeid of the 
aircraft. with which we will fight. For example, as the B-36 is 
replaced by the B—52 we must remove from our reserves items appli- 

cable to the B-36 and establish in their place items applicable to the 
B- 52. In fact, the nature and composition of the entire materiel 
reserve is constantly changing to keep up with technical and con- 
ceptual developments. 

Turning now to each of the budget program areas, the following is 
a discussion of the materiel reserves within each program. 


AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS (BUDGET PROGRAM 120) 


Materiel reserves procured from funds made available in program 
120 consist of aircraft components, spares, and spare parts other than 
engines required for support of aircraft having wartime utilization. 
For fiscal year 1958, $130,203,000 is requested for this purpose and 
include the following representative items: B-52 flyaway kits and 
tables, KC-135 flvaway kits and tables, ATO racks, auxiliary fuel 
tanks, and pylons. 

Here [indicating | is a picture of the 275-gallon tank assembly which 
is used to augment the fuel capability of the aircraft, and which 
is dropped by the aircraft when encountering an enemy or under 
other conditions and, therefore, is an expendable item. 

Here [indicating] are some examples of the types of racks which 
are used to fasten these tanks and other items to the aircraft. These 
too, are dropped under certain conditions by the pilot of the aircraft. 

Ten million dollars of this aa am is requested to provide for air- 
craft spares to support the Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF) in 
order that the post D-day assignment may be aevaiealialal Re- 
quirements are based upon pl: anned w artime sorties and flying hours. 
Listings of items are deve ‘lope «l for each type, model, and series of air- 
craft, working closely with the manufacturers and the operating com- 
mands. C omponents and spares procured are made up into kits con- 
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taining balanced assortments of items. These kits are then positioned 
with units, at bases and at depots, as previously described. 


WEAPONS, AMMUNITION AND PROPELLANTS (BUDGET PROGRAM 210) 


This program, in which $36,165,000 is requested for materiel re- 
serves, will be discussed later due to the fact that we also wish to cover 
at that time the requirements for training ammunition and other 
items not part of the materiel reserve program. 


EQUIPMENT 


The quantities being procured, in each of the following budget 
programs, were developed by multiplying the number authorized in 
materiel reserve allowances lists times the number of using organiza- 
tions of each type, as projected in supplemental programing data 
specially developed for this purpose. In addition to this special pro- 

raming, these items are individually controlled by Headquarters, 

SAF, as to both procurement and distribution. Items capable of 
joint utilization both for current operational use and materiel reserve 
were recognized in the calculation. 


VEHICULAR EQUIPMENT (BUDGET PROGRAM 220) 


Funds made available in program 220 for materiel reserves will be 
used to procure only one item, the truck-tractor, 5-ton 6 x 6, M—52. 

Tractors to be procured will be used primarily for the towing of 
refueling units. The Air Force fuel servicing system is made. up 
almost entirely of 5,000-gallon pumping trailers. They are prepo- 
sitioned in the reserve, and this is the tractor which is used to move 
that piece of equipment. 

For fiscal year 1958, $3,037,000 is requested for materiel reserves in 
this program. 


GROUND COMMUNICATIONS—ELECTRONICS EQUIPMENT (BUDGET PROGRAM 
230) 


Materiel reserves to be procured from funds made available in pro- 
gram 230 will include equipment for mobility support and Reserve 
Forces support, as follows: Ground receiver and transmitter radio 
sets, air traffic control sets, teletypewriter equipment, and mobile com- 
munications centers. 

The quantities to be procured for mobility support were developed 
by multiplying the number authorized in “flyaway” and similar kits 
by the number of kits projected in supplemental programing data 
developed especially for this purpose. 

AJl suitable assets now in use, on hand and on order were considered 
in determining the net procurement requirement upon which the fiscal 
vear 1958 materiel reserve budget estimate of $1,729,000 is based. 


GROUND HANDLING EQUIPMENT (BUDGET PROGRAM 240) 


Materiel reserves to be procured in program 240 will include equip- 
ment primarily for mobility support. Typical items are jet aircraft 
starters and aircraft maintenance generators and compressors. 
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For fiscal year 1958 $1,356,000 is requested for materiel reserves in 
this program. 


SUPPORT EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES (BUDGET PROGRAM 260) 


Materiel reserves to be procured from funds made available in pro- 
gram 260 will include: Liquid oxygen generators, metal parts cleaners, 
fuel quantity gage testers, and water demineralizers, 

For fiscal year 1958 $885,000 is requested for materiel reserves in 
this program. 

Such items as this generating plant [indicating] which generates 
oxygen and nitrogen, are used extensively in servicing our aircraft, 


BASE MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT (BUDGET PROGRAM 270) 


Materiel reserves to be procured from funds made available in this 
program will include: Rotary sweepers, diesel generators, crash trucks 
and fire-fighting equipment, aircraft air- -conditioners, dehumidifiers, 
and dehydrators. 

For fiscal year 1958 $6,926,000 is requested for material reserves in 
this program. 

AIR FORCE STOCK FUND 


In addition, the Air Force stock fund will finance supplies to be 
placed in the materiel reserves during the fiscal year 1958 program 
period. Items to be procured or transferred from operating stocks 
include a wide range of expendable supplies; aviation fuels, clothing, 
medical and dental supplies, subsistence and general supplies. The 
total value of materiel reserve requirements for the stock fund as of 
July 1, 1958, is $362,076,000. Assets estimated to be on hand at that 
point in time are $242,450,000. No funds are requested for additional 
procurement of stock fund items in fiscal year 1958. 


MATERIEL RESERVE SUMMARY 


Our total materiel reserve requirement can be summarized as 
follows: 








Total Applicable | Fiscal year 
computed | assets, fiscal 1958 esti- 
require- | year 1958 | mate 
ment } and prior 
Aircraft components... .......- : $945, 722, 000 | $807, 190,000 | $130, 208, 000 
Vehicular equipment... -..........-2.....-.-.-. 4 Sa 114, 197, 000 98, 935, 000 | 3, 037, 000 
Ground handling equipment____- Lawn wrin abe d akdeiehtedi lcd 67, 379, 000 66, 023, 000 | 1, 356, 000 
Base maintenance equipment..--__- hi tl AMe EEL 44, 021, 000 33, 435, 000 6, 926, 000 
Weapons, ammunition, and propellants 2 ee aa 372, 012,000 | 303, 847, 000 26, 165, 000 
Ground communications electronic equipment_. she 83, 594, 000 81, 865, 000 | 1, 729, 000 
Support equipment and 7 re ae - 4 39, 639, 000 36, 127, 000 | 885, 009 
Air Force stock fund... .--- - --.-----| 362,076,000 | 242, 374, 000 tres 
St dis wen os Bek sehen ath & cies cael os etna ag 2, 028, 690, 000 | 669, 796, 000 180, 301, 000 








These figures summarize the materiel reserve requirement, our cur- 
rent position, and our 1958 procurement intentions. Here we show, 
in the first column of figures, the computed requirement as of July 1, 
1958, for $2,028,690,000 worth of materiel reserves. 
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We show against each of the seven programs and the stock fund 
the amounts already invested, totaling $1,669 million. In the last 
column is shown the $180,301,000 included in the fiscal year 1958 
estimate. 

This chart, [indicating] shows the committee for the first time the 
spread of these dollars against the particular types of items in the 
particular program areas. 

Mr. Crossy. What accounts for the difference between the $2,028,- 
690,000 and the $1,669 million? Is that to be made up in future 
years ¢ 

Colonel Pags. The $2,028,690,000 is the computed requirement for 
what the war plan requires as of July 1, 1958, and the $1,669 million 
is what we have on hand or funded in fiscal year 1957 and prior 
fiscal years. 

The $180,301,000 is the amount of this estimate. You will notice 
that the figures do not add. The on-hand amount plus this estimate 
is $179 million short of the total computed requirement. This would 
be the beginning of future years’ estimates; that is, fiscal year 1959 
and on. 

Although the total materiel reserve requirement is funded from 
many bekent programs, and the requirements methodology varies 
from item to item, the end result is a balmnepa aggregate of war con- 
sumables and equipment. 


WEAPONS, AMMUNITION AND PROPELLANTS 


I would now like to return to the subject of weapons, ammuni- 
tion and propellants (P-210). 

Program 210 comprises three projects totaling $115 million. (1) 
Project 211, PEPep includes all weapons except aircraft guns. 
Examples are revolvers, ground machine guns, and rifles. (2) Proj- 
ect 212, “Ammunition,” includes conventional ammunition such as 
bombs, rockets, pyrotechnics, gun cartridges, and atomic ordnance 
items. (3) Project 213, “Assist takeoff units,” includes solid fuel 
assist takeoff units commonly referred to as JATO’s. 


PROJECT 211, WEAPONS 


No funds are requested for this project as assets now on hand are 
sufficient to meet requirements through fiscal year 1958. 


PROJECT 212, AMMUNITION 


Funds totaling $105,700,000 are requested for this project. The 
functional categories for ammunition are: (1) Materiel reserve am- 
munition; (2) training and operational ammunition; (3) service 
test ammunition; (4) atomic ordnance. 

We have photographs of many of these items included in your 
brochure, beginning with section IV, if you care to refer to them. 

We have already looked at the first three items. 

The item in picture No. 5, under tab 1V [indicating], is the most 
substantial and most prominent item in our ammunition procurement. 
It is an air-to-air rocket, used for air defense. We have with us in 
the committee room a scale model of this rocket, which may interest 
the members of the committee. 
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Another of the other items pictured is the linked 20-millimeter 
ammunition, which is used by many of our aircraft. 

On the next page is a typical flare used in night reconnaissance. The 
next item, looking something like an oil filter, is actually a cartridge 
used in starting certain types of aircraft engines. You will find that 
a series of aircraft engines are being developed which are started by 
the firing of a cartridge rather than by the use of ground electrical 
generating equipment or a ground air compressor. 

We also illustrate one of several types of practice bombs which are 
used very widely in our training problems, 

Picture No. 9 is a picture of the jet assist takeoff unit. 

Mr. Crossy. I note in picture No. 10 a truck-tractor. You do not 
store those in your reserve stocks; do you ? 

Colonel Pacr. Yes, sir; this item is one which we previously dis- 
cussed. It is the one used for towing refueling units. These are 

repositioned overseas as parts of sets of equipment. This would not 
c stocked in depots, but it would be prepositioned at locations in 
north Africa, England, the Northeast, Alaska, and so on. 

Mr. Latrp. Who makes that truck ? 

Colonel Pacr. I am not sure who is the manufacturer of this particu- 
lar truck. 

We will return to our discussion of project 212, “Ammunition.” 


MATERIEL RESERVE AMMUNITION 


This category totals $36,165,000. The policies and objectives of 
the Air Force concerning materiel reserve has been covered pre- 
viously. However, I would like to speak in more detail regarding 
ammunition reserves. The dollar objective for ammunition MRM 
totals $372 million in support of the current Air Force war plan. 
Previous year financing has provided a total of $304 million of appli- 
cable assets. A typical item to be procured for mobilization reserve 
in fiscal year 1958 is the MB-1 air-to-air-rocket costing $19.1 million. 

We have overages existing for certain items, the requirements for 
which have been reduced from previous years. These overages are 
being retained in line with the National Security Council policy which 
requires that the Air Force maintain a conventional munitions capa- 
bility. Maximum transfer to Mutual Assistance Program recipients is 
being made also from these overages. We constantly review the 
ammunition items which are employed by the Air Force and initiate 
disposal action of those items which are no longer satisfactory for Air 
Force use or for transfer to MAP recipients. During calendar year 
1956 a total of 136,977 tons having a value of $115,266,297 was author- 
ied for disposal due to obsolescence. 


TRAINING AND OPERATIONAL AMMUNITION 


This category totals $47,278,000. Items in this category are required 
to train and maintain the combat efficiency of our force and to provide 
those items required in support of day-to-day operations of our air 
fleet. These requirements stem from yearly ammunition training 
allowances which set forth the yearly authorized amounts and types 
of ammunition required to initially train in/or maintain proficiency 
with, a specific aircraft or weapon. These allowances are applied to 
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our projected strengths to obtain our gross authorized training require- 
ment. Our experience indicates that the full allowances are not used, 
therefore, we adjust the requirement downward to a more realistic 
level. The movement of organizations, rotational operations, and 
maintenance, modification, and conversion of aircraft are primary 
causes for use of less than the full year’s authorized requirements. 
Based on these considerations, our projected fiscal year 1948 author- 
ized training requirement has been adjusted downward to a gross 
requirement of $96 million. We have assets totaling $49 million, thus 
the balance of nearly $47 million is required from procurement and is 
included in this estimate. As is the case in the MRM category, we are 
taking full advantage of overages of combat type items which can be 
utilized or adapted to use in the training program. Rocket motors for 
the 2.75 inch rocket and photoflash bombs are examples of items con- 
verted to the training program. The value of the items to be converted 
during fiscal year 1958 total $21,208,000. 


SERVICE TEST AMMUNITION 


This category totals $2,787,000. These funds are necessary to pro- 
vide for service testing of ammunition items which have progressed 
sufficiently in development of design characteristics to allow testing 
to commence. Test requirements are divided into two main portions: 
(1) Testing to prove out design characteristics and functioning of 
the item and its system and (2) operational suitability testing to eval- 
uate overall effectiveness of the item when used under conditions sim- 
ulating combat operation. The quantitative requirements for service 
test ammunition items are generated by projects of the Air Research 
and Development Command or Air Proving Ground Command hav- 
ing responsibility for conducting such tests and are based on prior 
experience of similar test programs. 


ATOMIC ORDNANCE 


This category totals $13,838,444. Items in this category are (1) 
required to train and maintain the proficiency of special weapons per- 
sonnel in the maintenance, storage, movement, assembly, loading, and 
dropping of atomic weapons, (2) provide for modification and alter- 
ation of weapons in the Air Force inventory, and (3) provide for 
items which are used for the purpose of service evaluation and 
operational suitability testing. 


PROJECT 213 ASSIST-TAKEOFF UNITS 


Funds totaling $9,300,000 are requested in this project. We are 
asking for $8,830,000 for the procurement of the 1,000-pound thrust 
solid assist-takeoff unit, which is used as a means of providing the 
necessary auxiliary power boost required by those types of aircraft 
needing additional thrust during takeoff with maximum loads. This 
procurement is sufficient to satisfy our peacetime requirement for 1 

ear. The new production will replace in our stockpile older units 
withdrawn for immediate needs. We are also asking for $470,000 to 
buy the initial service test quantity of a new development item. This 
item is a solid propellant engine intended for the launching of mis- 
siles. 
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SUMMARY 


In conclusion, the total fiscal year 1958 budget estimate for materiel 
reserves is $180,301,000. 

One hundred and fifteen million dollars is requested for procure- 
ment of weapons, ammunition, and propellants (budget program 210) 
of which $36,165,000 is included in the materiel reserves figure. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes the panel presentation. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Crossy. Colonel, you have discussed most of the items that are 
in your detailed justifications in your statement. 

However, I think it would be well to flip through tab 2 and refer 
to these projects and give us just a little more information on them. 
We will insert some of the justifications in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Activity: Aircraft components (program 120): 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_.....-..._--_---.__- $130, 203, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957_......_-_------_- _.. 120,000, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_.....-...__._-__-_-_ 82, 469, 255 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The materiel reserve requirements in the aircraft-components program pro- 
vides funds for mobilization reserve materiel items, such as auxiliary fuel tanks 
pylons, racks for carrying assist takeoff units; aircraft flyaway kits and tables; 
and material for the Civil Research Air Fleet in support of the approved war 
plans. 

PART Il. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mobilization reserve materiel requirements provide support for deployed air- 
craft using wartime planning factors, within the approved war plans. Flyaway 
kits and tables provide support to deployed aircraft for combat operations until 
supply pipelines can be established. Civil Reserve Air Fleet requirements rep- 
resent material required on a combat operational basis in support cf approved 
war plans. 

The increase in program of $37.5 million from fiscal year 1956 to 1957 is 
primarily attributed to additional support for flyaway kits and tables related to 

52 and KC-135 aircraft, and augmented support for the Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet. The increase in program of $10 million from fiscal year 1957 to 1958 
represents an increased buildup to provide 100 percent requirements of materiel 
reserves as established by phased implementation of war plans. 

The program requirements for fiscal year 1956 have been adjusted to show 
comparability to fiscal years 1957 and 1958 by the inclusion of $7.9 million 
from budget program 230 for airborne electronics equipment, and $31.3 million 
from budget program 410 for war consumables. 


Aircraft components (program 120—representative items) 


Item description Quantity Amount 


B-52D flyaway kits... 





| 
| 
| 
| 


11 $40, 811, 408 








KC135 flyaway kits__.._.._- : a saa eas : 8 18, 215, 992 
B-52D tables. .................._.- O2sus. 24 nue 3] 3 9, 032, 892 
pT ST eee dit en eek ion etipeesal 8 17, 139, 712 
Auxiliary fuel tanks, 275-gallon... . nai kinetin édace imam ac Came il 16, 600 4, 642, 190 
ee eg ee saden Lek ceeceeudeeaas } 4, 430 3, 317, 671 
Meant takeoff rack agsombliewss. -.22- sh a ds el | 2, 550 3, 801, 107 
Activity : Weapons, ammunition, and propellants (program 210) : 

Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_........_..__________ $115, 000, 000 

Program requirements, fiscal year 1957_....._.._.____________ 125, 600, 000 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_............._______ 122, 302, 681 
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PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for the procurement of ground support weapons, con- 
ventional and atomic ordnance type ammunition, propellants, and components 
thereof. Included in this estimate are such items as bombs, rockets, cartridges, 
and components thereof, atomic ordnance items and material, solid fuel assist 
takeoff units, and newly developed items and components. The quantities in- 
cluded in this estimate will be used for training, war reserve stockpiling, and 
service testing. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The funds requested in this estimate will provide the necessary quantities of 
ammunition and propellants required for (1) the indoctrination and training of 
pilots and gunners in the latest aerial warfare and bombing techniques, and 
to achieve and maintain proficiency with the new high-speed aircraft; (2) to 
train pilots and aircrew on those aircraft requiring additional thrust because 
of heavy loads and runway limitations; (3) mobilization reserves to be stock- 
piled for use in the event of war; (4) atomic ordnance items to train and 
maintain the proficiency of special weapon organizations in the maintenance, 
storage, assembly, and testing of atomic and nuclear weapons; (5) newly devel- 
oped items for service testing to determine whether these items are capable of 
satisfying Air Force needs with respect to performance, efficiency, and dura- 
bility. No funds are requested for weapons inasmuch as assets now on hand 
are sufficient to meet requirements through fiscal year 1958. 

Training requirements were computed by utilizing the latest aircraft inven- 
tory, crew factors, and allowances authorized. Combat requirements were com- 
puted by applying programed units against prescribed ammunition allowances 
to meet mobilization reserve purposes. Atomic ordnance items were determined 
by the relationship of the item to unit requirements and by a computation of 
the items times the number of using organizations in the program. The quantity 
for service test are based on the quantity required for previous test of similar- 
type items. 

The amount shown for fiscal year 1956 has been adjusted for comparability 
with fiscal years 1957 and 1958 by the inclusion of $0.2 million from budget pro- 
gram 420, “Organization, base and maintenance equipment and supplies” of the 
Operations and maintenance” appropriation. 


WEAPONS, AMMUNITION AND PROPELLANTS (PROGRAM 210-——-REPRESENTATIVE ITEMS) 








Item description Quantity Amount 
Rocket, air-to-air, MB-1_....- 22525. 20625002222 Le. wddtb eebncdd Sst [Classified] [Classified] 
Cartridge, 20-millimeter (thousand eeteta edt subcdcils Ss o5 Seeds pb ed aae 4 41, 055 $36, 900, 000 
Jet assist takeoff units____........---- i ik et di lalate 52, 186 9, 300, 000 
Flare, aircraft, XA2A_- Uae areitn nated imanier coos Seon oe 39, 945 3, 700, 000 
Cartridge emmnidees 6280 ie os a7 Fs cee PERK hk 251, 885 3, 100, 000 
Bomb; practice, MK-76_ ..- be actatrad obibedit dt bod as ; 675, 192 3, 288, 000 
Service test items (consisting of 27 line items) ___- Sok dis mda od Category 2, 800, 000 
Training ammunition items (consisting of 42 line items) __.__- I : Category 13, 312, 000 


Atomic ordnance items (consisting of training weapons, practice bombs, 
adaption and conversion kits, modification and alteration kits, a 
tion spares and retardation dev i s Category 13, 800; 000 


Activity: Vehicular equipment (program 220) : 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958__._._.__._._______--_-.~~-- $3, 037, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957_...__._._.--_.---------- 25, 610, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_..-.--_---_---------- 3, 067, 330 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Vehicular equipment consists of passenger moter vehicles, trucks and trac- 
tors, trailers and semitrailers, railway equipment, materials handling equip- 
ment, and marine equipment. This estimate provides for the procurement of a 
quantity of truck tractors in support of the materiel reserve program. This 
item is utilized in towing semitrailers, such as, radio and radar equipped and 
fuel servicing semitrailers. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The funds requested in this estimate will provide for the prestocking require- 
ments for the mobilization reserve. The quantity being procured was developed 
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by multiplying the number authorized in materiel reserve allowances lists times 
the number of using organizations of each type, as projected in supplemented 
programing data specially developed for this purpose. Items capable of joint 
utilization, both for current operational use and materiel reserve, were recog- 
nized in the budget estimate calculation. 

The reason for the “peak” mobilization reserve materiel requirement in fiscal 
year 1957 is primarily due to (1) the introduction of several new items of 
equipment into the Air Force system, and (2) the gross materiel reserve require- 
ment being basicaly satisfied with planned procurements against the fiscal year 
1957 buying program. The amount shown for fiscal year 1956 has been ad- 
justed for comparability with fiscal years 1957 and 1958 by the inclusion of 
$1.4 million from budget program 420, “Organization base and maintenance 
equipment and supplies.” 


PROGRAM 220——REPRESENTATIVE ITEM 


Item description Quantity | Amount 





Truck, tractor, 5-ton, 6 by 6, M-52___- Sa neater carci pana Sie eaemcomiaata 27. | $3, 037, 150 





Activity: Ground communications-electronics equipment (program 230): 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958______________--___~__- ._ $1, 729, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957___.____--_~~ porta crapeiinhae 2, 008, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956.........-------------- 160, 239 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for the procurement of ground communication and 
electronic equipment required to directly support the materiel reserve program. 
Included in this estimate are such items as radio receivers, transmitters, and 
teletypewriter machines. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Gross requirements for items were determined from programing data de- 
veloped especially for the materiel reserve program. All assets (in place, on 
hand and on order) were considered in determining the net fiscal year 1958 
program requirement of $1,729,000. 

When compared to the fiscal year 1956 program requirement, the increases in 
fiscal years 1957 and 1958 are primarily associated with additional program 
requirements for radar, radio, and wire communication items. 


PROGRAM 230——REPRESENTATIVE ITEMS 











Item description Quantity Amount 

AN/MRT-7 transmitter set (GFP) ____ LES a 7 $38, 500 
AN/MRR-6 receiver 4-ton (GFP)_...--- 7 | 38, 500 
AN/MRR-5 receiving set radio (LGFP)-_.-_- Sg i eta s | 2 | 30, 558 
Amplifier OA-901/M RT-6 (LGFP)_._..-..-...-.-.-- i eaee iu eeLeesee | 2) 29, 400 
AN/MRT-6 mobile transmitter, set (LGFP)_- 4 2 23, 125 
AN/MSQ-10 intercept radio (LGFP) wid 1 14, 418 
AN/MRN-15 air traffic control set (L GF P). nidakedead iicaaele : 19 169, 575 
AF assembly M W-1475064. .............-.---.--- ‘ z 21 | 107, 130 
Light weight ground control appro: os. ces 5... seer gees hs oi 15 720, 000 
rt BO i i Siti dn enone nneee s : 2 35, 823 
Ee ORI EE PRED BOG), «nono <cnesccnwacqnumecs Navies tapi rie 235 363, 940 
Ge ee eee Rs ok ont acids Ubi ee Ss saa 1 7, 996 
Activity : Ground handling equipment (program 240) : 

Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_______-__________-__-___ $1, 356, 000 

Program requirements, fiscal year 1957__-__--_---_-__----------- 40, 932, 000 

Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_......--__--_-__-_---- 5, 500, 000 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The procurement of materiel reserves in this program will primarily provide for 
mobility suppert. This estimate will include items of equipment, such as, jet 
aircraft starters and aircraft maintenance generators and compressors. 
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PART Il. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The funds requested in this estimate will provide for prestocking requirements 
for the mobilization reserve. Requirements are based on authorizations con- 
tained in the materiel reserve allowance lists. Items capable of joint utilization 
both for current operational use and materiel reserve were recognized in the 
budget estimate calculation. 

The reason for the peak mobilization reserve materiel requirement in fiscal 
year 1957 is primarily due to the procurement of substantial quantities of special- 
ized equipment to support the acceleration of an air defense missile program 
and jet aircraft generators. The amount shown for fiscal year 1956 has been 
adjusted for comparability with fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 by the 
inclusion of $2.5 million from budget program 420 “Organization base and mainte- 
nance equipment and supplies.” 


PROGRAM 240-—REPRESENTATIVE ITEMS 











Item description Quantity Amount 
Ih emmtencennnint 21 $514, 983 
eo orinnmmenes Sonnac eatamceac ee iad 25 426, 450 
enn eo soibiencihvecnichiee dine maocmres eek 455 168, 350 
UT, URINE, SOU neal Su tniccakatigctnomencquiaimmseseocedon 622 245, 860 


Activity: Support equipment and supplies (program 260) : 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958__.__.-_---_____-..____- $885, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957__._.._______.--__-___-__ 16, 616, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956....-..-_.-..-.___-__- 5, 500, 000 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for the central procurement of end items of organiza- 
tional type equipment including components thereof required to directly support 
the mobilization reserve program. 

This equipment includes such property as shop, wood, and metal working 
equipment, shop tools and materials, food service, and service and trade equip- 
ment. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Requirements for end items of organizational type equipment were computed 
for prestocking in accordance with authorizations outlined in specific Air Force 
regulations dealing with the mobilization reserve program. 

Assets of all items were considered in arriving at net quantities required in 
fiscal year 1958, including all quantities in place and all quantities on order. 

The accelerated program requirement reflected for fiscal year 1957 is the result 
of increased costs for newer types of equipment required to support the new 
and more complex weapon systems. The amount shown for fiscal year 1956 has 
been adjusted for comparability with fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 by the 
inclusion of $2.5 million from budget program 420 “Organization base and main- 
tenance equipment and supplies.” 


PROGRAM 260——-REPRESENTATIVE ITEMS 











Item ise eR Quantity Amount 

Liquid oxygen generator and charging plant- ‘ entiliadahliindo me 6 $433, 570 
Tester, fuel quantity gage, variable capacity _____-- iad a 60 43, 256 
Cleaner, metal parts, cabinet type. ad 124 | 15, 326 
Demineralizer water, trailer mounted, 150 gallons per RE a a 4 13, 153 
Special tools for civ SB penenve tir Math Vian si Acetbihb sides ils Uda. le coecdeee Category 233, 000 
Activity: Base maintenance equipment (program 270) : 

Program requirements, fiscal year 1958___-_---___--_--__-__-_-- $6, 926, 000 

Program requirements, fiscal year 1957.-..-.....----_----__~~ 8, 076, 000 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_..-..-..-__---_______- 994, 269 
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PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for the procurement of engineering machinery and 
equipment, fire-fighting equipment, utility equipment, and prefabricated struc- 
tures including components thereof. This estimate includes such items as Sweep- 
ers, aircraft crash fire trucks, generators, and air conditioners. These items 
are required for prestocking of the mobilization reserve program. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mobilization reserve materiel (MRM) requirements were determined by pro- 
jecting approved allowances against Air Force units programed. 

All assets, including on hand and on order, were considered in arriving at net 
requirements. 

The fiscal year 1957 programed requirements of $8.1 million reflect an in- 
crease of $7.4 million from the fiscal year 1956 programed requirements. This 
increase is primarily a result of increased costs for newer types of equipments 
being procured in fiseal year 1957 required to support new and more expensive 
weapon systems. The amount shown for fiscal year 1956 has been adjusted for 
comparability with fiscal years 1957 and 1958 by the inclusion of $0.3 million 
from budget program 420, “Organization base and maintenance equipment and 
supplies.” 

PROGRAM 270—REPRESENTATIVE ITEMS 














Item description Quantity | Amount 
Speer Setar ys Waar eregea) .. 3. oe ee bso edie iow 8 $56, 500 
Sweeper rotary (towed). sischacddetaedh oa 14 130, 998 
Truck, crash, fire fighting type ‘O-11B_ 63 4, 310, 221 
Generator set, BP Rt NS AE. ok ane sb hd kn etiseianhn abies ta diigid.otemeeees 54 361, 889 
<“epereter 006, GO EW GOO... . a dacrddwddndpsscdalith Awdevbblecncccsnesae 56 1, 159, 992 
Aircraft air conditioner, type MA-3-_-.-_......-------- tptndamsseieinnt 18 236, 757 
Dretrmaidifier amd Gel GQURROR ao oo 6 niin 0505 55 $5 cis ee wtp cdg -sBece nse stucees 33 10, 387 


Colonel Pace. You would like to discuss the items listed as repre- 
sentative ? 


INCREASED REQUEST FOR AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS 


Mr. Crossy. Yes. Over the past few years your materiel reserve 
requirements have been decreasing; that is, you have followed a policy 
of decreasing reserves generally, but I note here that you are buying 
more for aircraft components, and I did not. catch in your statement 
exactly where you explained the increase. In fiscal year 1956 you 
spent $82 million; in fiscal year 1957 it was $120 million, and you will 
go to $130 million in fiscal year 1958. Obviously, that is to increase 
the inventory. 

Colonel Pacer. In this case, it is not so much a direct increase in 
ed as it is a problem of keeping step with the procurement of 
the B-52 and the KC~—135 aircraft as they replace the B-36 and the 
KB- 50, ‘the older types of aircraft which are being replaced during 
this procurement period. 

As far as the numbers of kits and tables and the quantity of items 
in the kits and tables, these are not increasing. It is a matter of mod- 
ernizing the kits and tables to keep in balance with the conversion of 
units to the later series aircraft. 

Mr. Crossy. Your increased fund requirements result, then, from 
higher cost of the newer aircraft ? 

Colonel Pace. There are very definitely higher costs for aircraft 
spares which go with the B-52, as compared with the B-36. Also, it 
is a matter of. timing. In fiscal year 1956 we were not funding sub- 
stantial conversions of units. The B-36 was our first-line heavy- 
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bombardment aircraft and in active use, and we did not have to face 
then the problem of retiring those aircraft and buying kits and tables 
in support of other aircraft, as we do today. 

If you would like to go along to other items, I can do so. Do you 
have other questions in regard to program 120, or some other program ? 


DECREASED PROCUREMENT OF WEAPONS, AMMUNITON, AND PROPELLANTS 


Mr. Crossy. Please turn now to tab B. This is your weapons, 
ammunitions, and propellants request and I notice you are decreasing 
the amount of money which you are asking for these items. 

Colonel Pace. Very definitely. 

Mr. Crossy. Will you please explain that ? 

Colonel Page. With the exception of the MB-1 Rocket which we 
were discussing—the one we have here in model—procurement in this 
area is primarily for conventional weapons, and we are very definitely 
decreasing our procurement of conventional weapons for the materiel 
reserve. 

By conventional weapons, I mean such items as bombs, cartridges, 
and rockets having high explosive capabilities rather than nuclear 
capabilities. This cor haan a trend which has been very noticeable, 
and apparently will continue. 


VEHICULAR EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Crossy. Under tab C, “Vehicular equipment,” you had a large 
requirement there in 1957, going from $3 million in 1956 to $25 mil- 
lion in 1957 and down to $3 million again in 1958. 

Apparently, you are getting pretty well stocked up in 1957. 

Colonel Pages. Yes, sir. As you can see, we intend to procure only 
one additional item in 1958, and that is the tractor used to tow the 
refueling units. The refueling units themselves were largely funded 
in fiscal year 1957, and that represented a very substantial portion of 
our refueling unit requirements. 

It has been necessary, again to keep in step with the B—52 and the 
KC-135, to drastically increase our refueling capability, and to pro- 
vide greater capacity and greater rate of delivery of fuel. 

Mr. Crospy. Was that $95 million for 1957 the program which was 
justified last year ? 

Colonel Pace. I would have to look back in here, sir, to determine 
that. 

Mr. Crossy. I do not see a reprograming statement in here. 

Colonel Pace. What tab is that, Colonel Friedman ? 

Colonel Frrepman. That is on page I-21. 

Mr. Crossy. I see. I was looking at the wrong one. Yes; there is 
an increase. You have increased the requirements by about $6.5 mil- 
lion in 1957. 

Colonel Pacer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Crossy. All right; proceed. 

Colonel Pacer. Are there any other questions on items in the various 
tabs ? 

Mr. Crossy. I would apreciate it if you would just flip through 
and explain these items a little for the record. 
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GROUND COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS ITEMS 


Colonel Paar. The next tab is tab D, the “Ground communications” 
and “Electronics” items. These are the types of items which are 
used by the organizations themselves, as opposed to the large installed 
electronics systems which will be discussed with you later today. 
These are items which are prepositioned in overseas locations because 
they cannot be readily transported to those locations and, therefore, 
must be in place. 

We have a great many pictures of these items, beginning at tab IV, 
pictures No. 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15, illustrate the types of ‘equipment ; 
almost entir ely trailer-mounted radio transmitters and receivers, 
trailer-mounted ground aircraft control sets and other mobile organi- 
zational communications equipment. 


AIRCRAFT GROUND HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


In the next area, program 240, the items are entirely aircraft-serv- 
icing items, such as the turbo compressor and generator used in actu- 
ally. starting the aircraft. These items, again, are too bulky to be 
transported by a unit when it is deployed overseas and therefore a 
quantity has to be prepositioned at overseas operational locations. 

Likewise, the maintenance platforms are large items which are re- 
quired for access to the aircraft and which would be unfeasible to 
transport under D-day conditions. 

Mr. Crossy. Under this program, again, your procurement is drop- 
ping off in 1958, going from $5 million in 1956 to $40 million i in 1957 
to $1 million in 1958, and going back to your reprograming statement 
under tab I, page 21, it shows that you have shifted $32 million into 
this program from funds from other sources. 

Colonel Pacer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crossy. You justified about $9 million to us, and you are buy- 
ing $40 million worth of equipment. 

Colonel Page. This is an area in which I will have to rely upon a 

“double barreled” explanation. As you recall, we did not have budget 
program 240 prior to 1957. This is one of the new programs. It 
picked up a wide range of highly expensive aircraft and missile sup- 
port equipment. 

Again, our requirement here was to support new aircraft appearing 
in the war plan, and to try to fund the long lead-time items such as 
these turbo compressors and generators w hich are illustrated, 

Mr. Crossy. You say that you did not have program 240 in fiscal 
year 1956? 

Colonel Pacr. That is right; prior to fiscal year 1957 we did not 
have this particular budget program. 

Mr. Crossy. As a materiel reserve item, ground handling equip- 
ment has been in the program all along, but not for prepositioning 

Colonel Pace. No, sir; I will have to try again. 

The budget program itself, program 240, was a newly constituted 
program under the revised budget structure which we began in fiseal 
year 1957. It assembled items from many other program areas, items 
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that are related to direct support of aircraft, and brought these 
hogether into a single budget program. 

r. Crossy. Budget program 240 itself is new, but the require- 
ment for ground handling equipment is not? 

Colonel Pace. A great deal of the items procured in fiscal year 
1957 were so procured because that was the beginning of the use of 
compressed air as the starting agent for a great many aircraft and we 
had to buy large quantities of compressors such as the illustrated 
item, the turbocompressor. 

General Cantanan. It is quite true, Mr. Crosby, that we have been 
buying ground handling equipment for a good number of years, and 
this is a matter of the establishment of a new budget program to 
identify this equipment. I believe that is the point you were making, 
is it not? 

Mr. Crossy. Yes. 


SUPPORT EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Under the next item, “Support equipment and supplies,” the same 
gerieral condition exists there ? 

Colonel Pages. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crossy. You had a large requirement in fiscal year 1957, and 
you substantially increased the funding over the budget. 


LIQUID OXYGEN GENERATING EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Pace. Mr. Crosby, the substantial amount of money here, 
the item which swings the program, is the liquid oxygen generating 
equipment. The majority of this requirement is funded in fiscal year 
1957. In other weal, it represents items of equipment—liquid oxy- 
gen generating plants, and liquid oxygen handling and storing equip- 
ment which, again, were moved into a program which did not previ- 
ously exist. It is a reconstitution of items from other program areas. 

Mr. Crossy. But, you missed your estimate last year by almost 
100 percent. 

Colonel Pace. Yes; we increased this area by nearly $8 million. 
We originally requested $8.6 million. The accelerated program re- 
flects increased costs for newer types of equipment required to sup- 

rt the new and more complex weapon system. Specifically, the 
item in which we had to increase procurement was the liquid oxygen 
generating and handling equipment. 

Mr. Crossy. Did you say what that liquid oxygen generator was? 

Colonel Pacer. We have one illustrated here in picture No. 20, 
which would be one of the last of the pictures. It is, actually, a 
chemical processing plant in which you generate, for use at your 
base location, the liquid oxygen required to service modern aircraft. 

It has been only in the last few years that we have transferred 
from a gaseous oxygen system, where the breathing oxygen for the 
pilot was supplied from a dry gas, to a liquid system using concen- 
trated liquid oxygen. 

Mr. Crossy. Is it better for the Air Force to manufacture this on 
the spot than it is to buy it? 

Colonel Pace. This is manufactured on the spot only where there 
is no commercial capability. We buy from commercial sources by 
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far the greater portion of our liquid oxygen. The items I am dis- 
cussing are used overseas, not in this country. There are many oyer- 
seas locations where liquid oxygen cannot be obtained which meets 
the standards required for aviation use. I have had personal expe- 
rience all through Europe, North Africa, and in other areas where 
we were not able to find any commercial vendor who could supply 
liquid oxygen which would meet the specification and sanitary 
standards necessary for pilots’ breathing oxygen. 

Mr. Crossy. Could it be shipped from this country ! 

Colonel Pace. Liquid oxygen is not susceptible to long shipment. 
It evaporates very quickly and has to be shipped in a special vacuum 
type container. It does not have any appreciable storage life. It 
is an item which has to be generated as used. You can store it for 
only a few days. 


BASE MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Crossy. The last item is “Base maintenance equipment.” 

Colonel Pacr. This is an area in which we procure, as you can see 
from the examples, such items as runway sweepers, crash trucks, and 
power generators. 

This is a program which we have had in the budget structure for 
many years, and in which we have always procured items of this type, 
such as engineering machinery, fire-fighting equipment, ground 
generators and ground aircraft air conditioners used during ground 
test. of electronics equipment installed in the aircraft. 

Again, we have provided illustrations of some of the items procured, 

Principal items are the crash fire trucks and runway sweeping 
equipment. I think you are all aware of the tremendous problem we 
have of damaging jet engines from foreign matter on ruways and 
hardstands and we, therefore, have a very extensive program of clean- 
ing the runways, ramps, and hard stands, using this type of equipment. 

Mr. Lamp. Colonel, I am not too familiar with this budget item, but 
it is hard for me to understand why the program in fiscal year 1957 is 
so much higher than the budget request originally submitted. I am 
not used to that situation on other appropriations items. 

Colonel Pacr. This is not a separate budget. Each of these areas 
we are discussing is only a portion of a budget program. We have 

rogramed $40,250,000 more on items for the materiel reserve than we 
udgeted but you will find comparable decreases in items procured 
for purposes other than the materiel reserve. 

I refer to items being procured for the operating Air Force, or 
items being procured for depot stock or other uses, and funded in the 
same appropriation. 


Mr. Crossy. Are you sure you can support that statement? 

Colonel Pager. Yes, sir; I can. 

Mr. Crossy. I think, just as an illustration, it would be well to do 
it in the record. Please furnish a statement relating the programs 
that you have here for fiscal year 1957 to the entire program area as 
though it were in the total appropriation for each of these items, 


showing the changes for materiel reserves and the offsetting changes 
in the other areas. 


Colonel Pace. All right, sir. 
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Colonel Frrepman. We will supply that information for the record, 
Mr. Crosby. 

Colonel Pace. I would like to be sure, Mr. Crosby, that I under- 
stand your request. You would like to identify the areas from which 
funds were taken in order to make this increase in our procurement of 
items for the materiel reserve ¢ 

Mr. Crossy. That is right. Take, for example, your program 260, 
and show the entire program for 260 as justified for reserve require- 
ments and as justified for any other requirement, and then compare 
the revised 1957 program as you are presenting it now with the pro- 
gram which was presented to us. Do that for each of those items. 

Colonel Page. I was going to suggest, Mr. Crosby, that I would 
appear again tomorrow, justifying the balance of several of these 
programs, and I could provide this information at that time, if that 
is acceptable to the committee. 

Mr. Crossy. All right. 

(Further testimony on this point will be found on p. 362.) 


ASSIST TAKE-OFF UNITS 


Mr. Crospy. Do you have the unit costs of these assist takeoff 
units? 

Colonel Pacr. Colonel Davidson is the Chief of the Aircraft Sup- 
port and Ammunition Branch in my office, and he can give you that 
information. 

Mr. Crospy. I think last year the JATO unit reflected a substantial 
cost decrease. 

Colonel Davinson. Sir, the unit cost is $169.29 for the standard 
model. 

Mr. Crospy. That is the one used on the B-47? 

Colonel Davipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crossy. And how many do you use to take off a B-47, fully 
loaded ? 

Colonel Davipson. 30, sir. 


DEFERRED PROCUREMENT OF MATERIEL RESERVES 


Mr. Crossy. On page 7 of your statement, Colonel, you say in the 
middle of the page, as follows: 

A judgment decision was made by the Air Staff to defer procurement of ma- 
teriel reserves valued at $179 million at this time. 

First, were you referring to fiscal year 1957 or fiscal year 1958? 

Colonel Pace. I am referring to the fiscal year 1958 procurement 
period.. We have deferred that amount of procurement for fiscal year 
1958; however, it is a portion of the computed requirement. You 
will reeall that this was the top slice of a previously shown bar chart. 
It is what we would procure if we were to buy the entire computed 
requirement. in every sense of the word. 

Mr. Crossy. This would have brought you up to the $2,028,690,000 
level ? 

Colonel Pace. Yes, sir; that would have brought. us up to that, if 
we had included it in the request. But, because of'such considerations 
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as production base, we would rather maintain a level of production 
than try to obtain the full amount. 

On some of the aircraft there is a judgment consideration as to the 
phasing in and out of aircraft in the war plan. We have decided to 
hold back funding some of the items peculiar to those aircraft, because 
components might well be procured for the materiel reserve only to be 
delivered almost simultaneously with a change in the war plan which 
would decrease the requirement. 

We very carefully considered such things, and have determined that 
we should not in any 1 year buy the entire computed requirement. 

Mr. Crossy. I know that we have discussed this problem before, 
several times as a matter of fact, but I would like to refer to the state- 
ment on page 7 where you say: 

As the B-36 is replaced by the B-52, we must remove from our reserves items 
applicable to the B-36 and establish in their place items applicable to the B-52. 

You mean that you are holding in reserve items for the B-36 up 
until the time that an actual wing, say, of B—36’s is replaced by B-52’s 
or do you phase the reserves out gradually ¢ 

Colonel Pace. Our approach is to try to anticipate a conversion and 
to begin to use items which we have been holding against the B-36, 
for example, as we approach the point of conversion. 

You realize that the heavy bombardment portion of the strategic 
striking force during the next few years will be made up of a combina- 
tion of the two aircraft and that we will continue to fly B-36’s, in 
rotational and training maneuvers, right up to the very last of the 
utilization of that aircraft. We must be honest and say that we reach 
@ point in time, however, when a residue of B-36 spares will not be 
usable to the Air Force. We will anticipate what use we can, but 
when the final conversion takes place, and the last B-36 is out of the 
war plan, there will, be a residue of unused items peculiar to that 
particular plane. 


RESERVE MATERIEL ON HAND WHEN USING AIRCRAFT IS PHASED OUT 


Mr. Crossy. I was going to ask you about that. 

What has been your experience in the phasing out of some of the 
previous types of aircraft from operational units? Did you find you 
had a substantial amount of reserve stocks left on hand which had 
to be disposed of ? 

Colonel Pace. No; we have not, because in each of our conversions 
to date—and I will have to talk about post-World War II conver- 
sions—there has been another user of the aircraft. For example, the 
I-84 is being replaced by the F-86 and the F—100, but F—84’s have gone 
into the mutual assistance program as well as to the Air National 
Guard and to other groups. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MATERIEL REQUESTED FOR B-36 


Mr. Larrp. How much in dollars and cents is represented in this 
item for the B-386? 

Colonel Pace. How much have we previously procured of spares 
in support of the B-36? 
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Mr. Latrv. How much do you have in that item now in your in- 
ventory ? 

Colonel Pacer, We can get that, I believe. 

Mr. Rupe. I have a figure here for the B-36 right now. This figure 
is not applicable to the present plan. The amount is $46.3 million 
for the B-36. 

Mr: Lamp. That is carried in this reserve item, the overall $2 billion 
figure? 

Colonel Pacer. The more direct answer to Mr. Laird’s question 
would be the total value of the B-36 kits and tables. 

Mr. Rupe. I don’t have that figure. I can get the cost for you. 

Mr. Larrp. I was interested in finding out the total value of B-36 
kits in this item of $2 billion and then the excess separately. You 
have given the excess figure but not the total figure. 

Mr. Rupe. I don’t show any figure on the B—36. We are considering 
these as excess. Does that answer the question ? 

Mr. Crosspy. You mean all of your reserve stocks for the B-36 are 
considered as excess at this time? 

Mr. Rups. To the war requirement, sir. 

General Catuanan. I think it would be better if we put a statement 
into the record on this. I would like Colonel Page to check me on this, 
but that does not seem to be consistent with the fact we are planning 
to use the B-36’s in our war plans until such time as they are phased 
out of our active forces, 

Mr. Manon. You can give us that statement in the morning when 
we start, to clarify this picture. Put it in the record, also, but tell 
us about it. 

General CALLAHAN. We will be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

For B-36 and RB-36 aircraft shown in applicable war plans, the Air Force 
has in past years procured spare parts and components for the materiel reserve 
in the amount of $73,328,311. Items procured consisted of both “peculiar” spares 
applicable to only these aircraft, and “common” spares and components appli- 
cable to several types of aircraft. As of July 1, 1958, our prestocking program 
will have been reduced in ratio to the replacement of these aircraft by the 

3-52. It is estimated that not more than $4 milion spares and components for 
the B and RB-36 will remain in the materiel reserve inventory as of that date. 


The balance will have been removed from the materiel reserve and applied 
against peacetime operating requirements. 


OWNERSHIP OF TOOLS AND FACILITIES FOR MANUFACTURING AMMUNITION 


Colonel Pace. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Larep. As to the ammunition in this item, do you have the 
tools and equipment used in making any of this ammunition? Are 
they owned by the Air Force? 

Colonel Pacr. None of these figures include facilities or tooling. 
Procurement and production is handled by the United States Army 
Ordnance Department, except for one item, the MB-1 rocket. 

Mr. Crospy. I don’t think you understood the question. Mr. Laird 
asked if you have tools for manufacturing this ammunition. Some of 
the services do have production facilities. 

aot Page. The Air Force does not. own any such tools or fa- 
cilities. 





i 
i 
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Colonel Frrepman. We are prepared to proceed with the Communi- 
cations-Electronics Panel now. General Pachynski is standing by. 
Mr. Manon. Very well. We will proceed with his presentation. 


Monpay, Apri 8, 1957. 
COMMUNICATIONS-ELECTRONICS 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. ALVIN L. PACHYNSKI, DIRECTOR OF COMMUNICATIONS- 
ELECTRONICS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

HON. LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

COL. ROBERT T. HOSKEN, CHIEF, AIRCRAFT CONTROL AND WARN- 
ING BRANCH, ELECTRONICS SYSTEMS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE 
OF COMMUNICATIONS-ELECTRONICS 

COL. JOHN E. FRIZEN, CHIEF, NAVIGATIONAL AIR TRAFFIC CON- 
TROL AIDS BRANCH, ELECTRONICS SYSTEM DIVISION, DIREC- 
TORATE OF COMMUNICATIONS-ELECTRONICS, DCS/OPERATIONS 

COL. ROBERT J. FRIEDMAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DCS/ 
COMPTROLLER 


Colonel Frizepman. We again have a panel type presentation much 
as we had last year, Mr. Chairman. 

General Pachynski, Director of Communications-Electronics, is 
the witness. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 
Mr. Manon. Very well. Proceed, General, but first let us insert 


appropriate portions of the presentation book at this point. 
(The information follows :) 


CoMMUNICATIONS- ELECTRONICS 


Summary of program requirements 


| | 
Pro- 

















gram Description 1956 actual ! 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
or 
project 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
— - ——__—_——_— ~- — -_—_ OF FI 
230 | Ground communication-electronie equipment. $404, 784,537 | $543, 992,000 | $514, 471, 000 
261 | Peculiar type test equipment fer ground 
communication-electronic equipment.__. ; 7, 140, 611 | 11, 348, 000 | 12, 482, 000 
437 | Installation of fixed communication-electronic | 
technical components. - - -- ’ 22, 483, 818 32, 075, 523 29, 921, 000 
447 | Installation of fixed communication-electronic 
technical components. .-...........-.---..--- 21, 948 0 0 
457 | Installation of fixed communication-electronic 
technical components. - 15, 746, 127 | 22, 880, 100 | 20, 190, 000 
458 | Operation and maintenance of ‘SAGE, DEW | 
ine, and White Alice. _.................-.-. 26, 825,562 | 106, 545,000 148, 867, 000 
482 Commercial communications systems. .....-.- 52, 514, 032 53, 884, 4, 300° 64, 634, 500 


Bais hii sok pled} beeen neg ccneause 619, 516, 635 770, 724, 923. 923 aa 790, 565, 500 





1 Adjusted for niin: with fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 columns. 
91297—-57——-18 
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Comparison of fiscal. year 1956 program requirements as reflected in 1957 budget 
with fiscal year 1956 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1958 budget 


A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


[In thousands of dollars] 

















| Total program | Program re- 
Pro- Description requirements quirements (Increase (+) or 
gram per 1957 yer 1958 decrease (—) 
budget nudget 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
230 | Ground communication-electronie equipment. $448, 227.4 $494, 784. 5 | +$46, 557.1 
261 | Peculiar type equipment for ground com- 
munication-electronic equipment-_-.___.-__..- 4, 949.0 7, 140.6 +2, 191.6 
437 | Installation of fixed communication-electronic 
technical components. .................--.-. 18, 185. 4 22, 483. 8 +4, 298. 4 
de Rica caaeateechast ise Minko een aes ee nenecat cls dene 250.0 22.0 — 228.0 
457 |..-.2 GOs iak SEES EESE snd) nck Sadtowecss ach one 9, 126.1 15, 746. 1 | +6, 620.0 
458 | Operation and maintenance of SAGE, DEW 
line, and White Alice. .....................- 20, 734. 0 26, 825. 6 +6, 091.6 
482 | Commercial communications systems-........- 54, 429. 2 52, 514.0 | —1, 915, 2 
| 
Total fiscal year program._.............. 655, 901.1 | 619, 516.6 | +63, 615, 5 








B. EXPLANATION 


P-230. Ground communication-electronie equipment: $46.6 million increase. 
The net increase in this activity is primarily attributable to increased require- 
ments and price changes for ground radar and countermeasure equipment which 
occurred subsequent to the preparation of the fiscal year 1957 budget. 

P-261. Peculiar type test equipment for ground communication-electronic equip- 
ment: $2.2 million increase. The net increase in this activity is related to the 
adjustment in communication-electronic equipments, previously discussed, which 
required peculiar type test equipment. 

P—4387. Installation of fixed communication-electronic technical components: 
$4.3 million increase. The net increase is associated with (1) budget structure 
change regarding the funding responsibilities for certain requirements associated 
with the installation of communications equipment (+$7.2 million), and (2) 
reprograming actions to satisfy priory requirements in other operation and 
maintenance areas (—$2.9 million). 

P-447. Installation of fixed communication-electronic technical components: 
$0.2 million decrease. This decrease results from reprograming actions which 
became necessary to satisfy priority requirements in other operation and mainte- 
nance areas. 

P-457. Installation of fixed communication-electronie technical components: 
$6.6 million increase. This increase was provided to cover (1) the funding of 
new high priority requirements which developed subsequent to the submission of 
the estimate, such as the requirement for a contract for engineering required to 
effect completion of a forward propagation ionospheric scatter communication 
station, and (2) an increase resulting from a budget structure change whereby 
the pay of civilian personnel, travel, contract technical services, and other require- 
ments which are directly associated with the installation of communications 
equipment are now reflected under this budget project. These expenses were 
previously budgeted under operation and maintenance project 458. 

P—458. Operation and maintenance of SAGE, DEW line, and White Alice: $6.1 
million increase. This net increase is attributable to the following: (1) SAGE 
requirements decreased by $1.1 million since the systems training program did not 
develop at the rate anticipated at the time of submission of the fiscal year 1957 
budget; (2) DEW line requirements increased by $7.5 million—actual experience 
indicates that the initial estimate of funds required for prestockage was too 
conservative; and (3) White Alice requirements decreased by $0.3 million since 
the program scope did not materialize to the extent previously anticipated. 

P+482. Commercial communications systems: $1.9 million decrease. The de- 
crease is associated with changes in (1) air defense program (—$1.6 million) 
which include the semiautomatic ground environment system (SAGE), aircraft 
control. and warning network and the Ground Observer Corps, and (2) USAF 
strategic communications system program ($0.3 million) which is related to 
revised circuit requirements. 

(Notre.—Comparison of fiscal year 1957 program requirements as reflected 
in 1957 budget with fiscal year 1957 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 
1958 budget appears on pp. 316-317.) 
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Activity: Ground communication-electronic equipment (from pro- 
gram 230) : 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958....._.....-..----~--- $514, 471, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957.2-.-_.--_---_--------~- 548, 992, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_--..._.._.-_.__..-----~- 494, 784, 537 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for the procurement of ground radar equipment, radio 
equipment, wire communication equipment, electronic countermeasure equip- 
ment, cryptographic equipment, and meterological equipment; modifications of 
such equipment; related components and supplies; and newly developed items 
of ground communication-electronic equipment for employment suitability test- 
ing purposes. This estimate includes such items as height finder, scanning, and 
search radars; radio beacons, transmitters, and receivers; teletypewriters and 
facsimile sets; radar jamming sets; and cryptographic, specialized intercept- 
monitoring, and weather devices. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The requirements reflected in this estimate are necessary to accomplish ob- 
jectives of the communication-electronic program which include: (1) Providing 
electronics equipment for the air defense of the United States and its approaches, 
and air defense of our forces overseas; (2) providing modern radar and asso- 
ciated equipment for the control of our tactical air operations; (3) increasing 
our capability for electronic warfare; (4) providing navigational aids for all- 
weather operations; (5) establishing a secure and reliable communications sys- 
tem for control of Air Force combat and logistical operations; and (6) providing 
meteorological equipment to insure that weather support is adequate to meet the 
operational need. 

The initial quantities of individual equipments required for the communica- 
tion-electronic program are established in various programing documents which 
indicate time-phase requirements. Gross requirements determined from these 
documents were then reduced by worldwide in-use, on-hand and on-order unde- 
livered quantities to arrive at a net fiscal year 1958 quantitative requirement. 
This resultant net requirement was priced to determine the fiscal year 1958 pro- 
gram requirement for end items of equipment. 

Modification requirements were determined on the basis of advanced develop- 
ment or design engineering characteristics which are to be incorporated into 
existing equipments to secure maximum effectiveness and utilization of such 
equipments. 

Spare parts and components required to support the end items were determined 
from past experience data which was projected against future programs; again, 
all assets were considered in determining net budget year requirements. 

Requirements for items to be used for employment suitability testing purposes 
were determined by an evaluation of newly developed items in this highly spe- 
cialized field. These items provide a vital process in progressing from the 
research and development stage into the operational stage and are required to 
determine the employment suitability applications of these technological im- 
provements under actual operating conditions. 

The fiscal year 1957 program requirement indicates a “peak” which is pri- 
marily due to the receipt of customer orders which are financed from this appro- 
riation on a reimbursable basis, and to special, nonrecurring type procurement 
of switching center equipment for the strategic communications system. 

The program amount for fiscal year 1956 has been adjusted for comparability 
with the fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 program requirements by the inclu- 
sion of $36 million which represents the procurement of minor items and spare 
parts under budget program 420, “Organization, base and maintenance supplies, 
and equipment. 


Representative item requirements included under this activity are indicated 
in the presentation book, as follows: 


Activity: Peculiar type test equipment for ground communica- 
tion-electronic equipment (from project 261) : 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958____. _._.... $12, 482, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957______ acne, aoe 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_____ Badd ena 7, 140, 611 
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PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for the procurement of end items of peculiar type test 
equipment and components thereof required in direct support of the communica- 


tions-electronics program. The equipment is used to calibrate, synchronize,,. 


and aline various electronic components including radar, radio, wire-communica- 
tion, countermeasure, and meteorological equipment. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Requirements for end items of peculiar type test equipment were calculated 
by a percentage factor, based on experience, against the initial cost of the end 
items of equipment to be supported. This experience has indicated that the 
eost of this equipment approximates a percentage of the cost of the end items 
of communications-electronics equipment for which it is required. This per- 
centage has been applied, therefore, against the cost of the end items requiring 
test equipment provided for elsewhere within this panel area. 


No quantities of this equipment are included for stock level purposes. 
Activity: Installation of fixed communications-electronics technical components 
(from budget project 437) : 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958......_._------.------. $29, 921, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957_....-..--_---..------ 32, 075, 523 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_...--_...--.------ ~~~ 22, 483, 818 


This estimate provides for the installation-engineering, installation, augmenta- 
tion, modificaton, and rehabilitation of fixed communications-electronics facili- 
ties which are a responsibility of the Air Materiel Command. Provision is also 
made for supplies and equipment procured locally, in order to preassemble 
bills of material for communications-electronics schemes scheduled for installa- 
tion during fiscal.year 1958, 

This request provides funds for all elements of the cost of programed installa- 
tion tasks including: Contractual installation costs; pay of civilian personnel ; 
contractor technicians; temporary duty and permanent change of station travel 
incident to installation-engineering and installation of programed facilities; 
transportation costs for delivery of local purchase items and rented equipment ; 
rental of special equipment required on a one-time basis; procurement of sup- 
plies and materials; Federal employees group life insurance; Federal Insurance 
Contribution Act; and civil service retirement fund. 

(Classified portions of the justification were made available to the committee, 
the unclassified portions follow :) 

Also included in this estimate are installation charges for telephone plant for 
108 jobs where systems are leased from commercial companies, 31 of these are 
in support of aircraft control and warning facilities. Wire facilities for 56 jobs 
are in support of missile testing and control. Additionally, 69 jobs are within 
Air Materiel Command’s overseas wire responsibilities in the Far Hast and 
Spain. Installation costs are derived from job estimates prepared by Air Mate- 
riel Command engineers or the commercial telephone companies concerned. The 
installation schedule for base wire facilities has been phased with the procure- 
ment of equipment and the military construction program where supporting 
construction is required. 


(b) Command and base communications, $808,000 


The fiscal year 1958 program includes, communications-electronics schemes 
providing for the systems engineering, installation, and rehabilitation of com- 
mand and base communications systems and facilities. 

These consist of 125 point-to-point high-frequency, VHF, and UHF radio com- 
munications, teletype circuits and facilities within the jurisdiction of the Air 
Materiel areas. These schemes include estimates submitted primarily by the 
Air Defense Command for the implementation of the communications and radar 
network interconnecting the defense system. Also included are estimates for 
funds necessary to carry out the communications and electronics schemes of 
other Air Force commands. 

Supplies and equipment procured locally, for preassembly action, $4,917,000.— 
This fund request covers the requirement for Rome Air Force Depot to preas- 








: 
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semble bills of material for standard facility equipment lists for all communica- 
tions-electronics schemes worldwide. This requirement is included in the main 
eategories above, and is only shown here for purposes of identification. The 
total requirement was carefully tabulated by the maintenance-engineering per- 
sonnel at Rome Air Force Depot to cover the funding required for items listed 
under each standard facility equipment list to be installed during fiscal year 
1958. 


Breakout of these items: 


enh reams Tienes ae ee $1, 774, 757 
Air' Torce stock-Tumd) items. io i dbs ne 634, 063 
Air Force stock-fund items (outside plant) _...._..-___-__-_____-- 54, 878 
Army stock fand’ (Signal Corpse) ufo lc nk 219, 380 
Army stock fund (outside plant) ..-....---..---.-__-_-_- 2, 234, 380 

POUR una) cco v i ede ie ee ee be ee 4, 917, 458 


This estimate has been computed on a line-item basis against each approved 
programed installation using experience data from similar tasks in the same 
general locations as submitted by each Air Materiel area summarized and con- 
solidated by Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, then reviewed and corrected 
to latest programing changes by Headquarters, USAF. The following table 
reflects a fiscal-year comparison of requirements: 


Summary of requirements 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956, 1957, 1958, 











actual estimated estimated 
SO Ta NII as vies nines belated Rit neat tons enciaiaia tail crannies waa $8, 550, 818 $18, 339, 523 $15, 540, 000 
(b) USAF Strategic Communications Systems_.............-- 13, 933, 000 13, 736, 000 14, 381, 000 
Tica ivecinachina hank eeiai asinine needa seal 22, 483, 818 32, 075, 523 29, 921, 000 


Activity: Installation of fixed communications-electronics technical 
components (from project 457 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_.......-..______-__- $20, 190, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957...-..._.._-___________- 22, 880, 100 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_......---__----_-_-_- 15, 746, 127 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This budget estimate provides funds for the Airways and Air Communications 
Service (AACS), Military Air Transport Service (MATS), Alaskan Air Com- 
mand (AAC), United State Air Forces Europe (USAFE), and Air Defense 
Command (ADC) for contract services, local purchase of supplies and material, 
and rental of specialized equipment to support the installation-engineering, and 
installation of fixed communications-electronics facilities. This includes the in- 
Stallation of new systems and augmentation or rehabilitation of existing sys- 
tems. The work falling within the scope of these requirements is of a non- 
recurring nature and is beyond the capabilities of the Air Force from the stand- 
point of personnel, special equipment, and/or technical knowledge. Such capa- 
bilities possessed by the Air Force must be augmented by contractual services 
to insure phased installation of the Air Force communications-electronics pro- 
gram, part of which is directed by the National Security Council. 

These estimates were established by determining those facilities requiring en- 
gineering and installation during fiscal year 1958, for which equipment and 
construction will be available to meet programed operational dates. 

The scope of the work required is determined by the type of facility and its 
geographical location. Line-item installation costs were computed, using local 
area experience cost data developed by each command. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Communications and electronics projects for which funds are requested in 
fiscal year 1958 are as follows: 
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(a) Air defense, $4,316,000 

(1) EBaternal communications for semiautomatic ground environment system 
(SAGE), $2,500,000.—This estimate is for the installation charge for external 
land line communication circuits for 5 subsectors. These circuits are required 
to connect heavy radar sites, gap filler sites, air bases, weapon sites and weather 
information agencies to the associated SAGE direction center. Communication 
is also provided between adjacent subsector direction centers and to the sector 
combat centers. 

(2) Radar improvement, $419,000.—This estimate is for the installation of a 
number of radar sets and ancillary equipment to improve the air defense system 
within Alaska. This includes the installation of: 2 high-powered. ‘height 
finders (AN/FPS-6), 10. high-powered modifications (AN/GPA-27), for the 
prime search radars (AN/FPS-3) ; 13 miscellaneous radars, such as AN/FPS-3s, 
AN/FPS-8s and AN/FPS-4s; and other miscellaneous radar ancillary equipment 
such as video-mapping groups, sound recorders, universal plan-position indicator 
consoles, and data switch indicators at existing radar sites. 

(3) Data link, $112,000.—This estimate is for the installation-engineering 
only, of 13 intercept control group facilities (OS—-1044/GPA-23) for the Alaskan 
Air Command. This equipment is the computer portion of the data link equip- 
ment (AN/GPA-87) and is used by the directors and controllers. 

The equipment to be installed is now available from previous year procurement. 

(4) Air Defense communications, $1,285,000.—This estimate is for the Air 
Defense and Alaskan Air Commands. It includes installation charges for leased 
commercial land lines for 64 gap filler sites and 3 heavy radar sets for the Air 
Defense Command. For the Alaskan Air Command, it includes the installation 
of 15 various ground-to-air communications facilities at existing sites, rehabili- 
tation of 7 point-to-point antenna farms and installation of 2 telephone controls 
(AN/GTA-6) for combat and direction centers now in operation. 


(6) USAF strategic communications systems (Stratcom), $14,171,000 


(1) System improvement and extension, $11,390,000.—Funds are required by 
USAFFE and MATS for engineering and installing the fiscal year 1958 increment 
of the USAF global communications system and STRATCOM system stations 
worldwide. Includes not only new stations but also installation of equipment 
required to rehabilitate and expand existing stations. 

(2) Air base support communications, $2,781,000.—Funds are required by the 
AAC, USAFE, and MATS for the fiscal year 1958 increment of the engineering- 
installation of command, weather, and base communications systems; for ex- 
pansion, rehah‘'itation, and installation of inside and outside wire and cable 
plant for base expansion throughout Europe; and for inside and outside plant 
expansion and rehabilitation, base communications system engineering and 
installation in Alaskan Air Command. 


(c) Navigational aids, $1,703,000. 

(1) Tactical air navigation (TACAN), $1,129,000.—(a) The fiscal year 1958 
installation requirement provides for the installation of 142 TACAN facilities ; 
104 within the continental United States and 38 overseas, as phased with con- 
struction and equipment availability. These facilities are to be installed by the 
AACS—$686,500. 

(b) This requirement is for reimbursement to the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration for installation (and flight check) of 42 co-located TACAN facilities— 
$442,500. 

(2) Ground controlled approach radars (GCA), $71,000.—This is the fiscal 
year 1958 installation requirement for 6 new GCA facilities and UHF communi- 
eations equipment for 25 GCA locations. Equipment is currently available. 

(3) Radar approach control radars (RAPCONS), $41008.—The fiscal year 1958 
installation requirement for 19 radar approach control facilities worldwide: in- 
cludes 1 complete RAPCONS and 18 partial facilities (UHF channels, etc.) for 
RAPCONS already installed. 

(4) Beacons and direction finders, $115,000.—The fiscal year 1958 installation 
requirement is for 37 facilities worldwide, 33 of which will be installed by 
AACS and 4 by the Alaskan Air Command. No supporting construction is re- 
quired and equipment is available from previous procurement. 

(5) Control towers (electronic equipment), $120,000.—The fiscal year 1958 
installation of electronics equipment for nine basic new control towers and for 
installation of communications equipment to support existing control towers 
operated by the AACS. 
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(6) Instrument landing systems (ILS), $195,000.—This is the fiscal year 
1958 installation requirement for 38 ILS (AN/MRN-7/8) facilities worldwide. 
Equipment has been procured. 

(7) Meteorological equipment, $32,000.—This requirement is for the installa- 
tion of electronic wind measuring and recording equipment which has already 
been procured for delivery during fiscal year 1958. 

Aliso included in the communication electronic projects outlined above are 
funds for employment of personnel paid directly, including $43,000 for con- 
tributions to the “civil service retirement fund” and funds for employment 
of personnel whose services are procured and paid for under labor contracts 
with foreign governments. The following tabulation provides a comparison of 
the civilian personnel requirements by fiscal year: 





| 
Fiscal year 1957 ni Fiscal year 1958 
estimated _| estimated 


Fiscal year 1956 
actual 











| Man- amount | Man- Amount | Man- | Amount 
| 
| 
| 


| years 








| years | | years 
Si ia as ents Ll fe 
Paid for directly..........._..-.-_____- a 108 | $627,180 | 170 | $746, 000 | 147 | $733,000 
Paid for by labor contracts_..........____- “4 0 | 48 | 59. 000 | 48 61, 000 
ss tihie $6y <hneiciinattey <oenenicniienl 


103 527, 180 | 218 | 805, 000 | 195 | 794, 000 


The following is a summary of these projects by category: 


Summary 





| I 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 








Category 1956 actual 1957 esti- 1958 esti- 
mated mated 
Bhradesh ie ¥ 6. SET 
(a) Air defense... _..... hint te $2, 743,000 | $6,243,813 | $4,316, 000 
(b) USAF strategic communications systems __ dots ale , 350.127 | 13, 680, 650 | 14, 171, 000 
Or Pe UNIO sha Sis AUN IRE oc odeeewsoun nies . 653,000 | 2, 955, 637 1, 703, 000 
ee net ee ee eee | 15, 746, 127 | 22,880,100 | 20, 190, 000 





Activity: Operation and maintenance of SAGE, DEW line, and 
White Alice (from project 458) : 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_._._______.-________-- $148, 867, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957__._.__._._._____________ 106, 545, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_...._..._._._______-____ 26, 825, 562 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate covers the operation and maintenance requirements of the 
semiautomatic ground environment system (SAGE), distant early warning line 
(DEW line), and the White Alice communications network which are part of 
the integrated communications system in Alaska. These requirements are 
funded under the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation (budget project 
458, “Base operation and maintenance”). 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Semiautomatic ground environment system, $34,325,000 


The SAGE system is that portion of the air-defense system that provides for 
the semiautomatic processing of data and weapon control. With the imple- 
mentation of the SAGE system, the capability of the air-defense system in 
weapons control will be tremendously increased. For convenience in presenta- 
tion. SAGE requirements are organized into three general areas : 

(a) Air Defense Engineering Service, $10,389,000 —The USAF has negotiated 
a contract with a civilian engineering group to coordinate the many military and 
commercial activities involved in the integration of the SAGE system. The 
contractor is responsible for furnishing and maintaining coordinated time- 
phased requirements and production schedules for all equipment, components, 
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structures, and communications; for technical assistance; for coordinating all 
installation and test activities; for performing final systems tests and certifica- 
tion of specifications. The increase of $1.5 million in fiscal year 1958 is to 
provide for expansion in scope of work required in the engineering and testing 
of the increased number of SAGE technical facilities completed or under 
construction. 

(6) Operation and maintenance support of centers, $8,136,000.—Funds are 
required to provide for the operation and maintenance of the combat and diree- 
tion centers as they phase into the program. The largest item of expense is 
the contractual maintenance of the SAGE generator systems. Due to the com- 
plexity and lack of previous experience with these newly developed generator 
systems, the Air Force must contract for their maintenance. Included also 
are such operation and maintenance expenses as POL, utilities, furniture, and 
operating supplies. The fiscal year 1958 increase of $4.4 million is required to 
support the 5 additional centers. 

(c) SAGE system computer program and training, $15,800,000.—Funds are 
required to provide for contractual training on extremely complicated highly 
technical electronic devices which make up the SAGE system. This includes 
provision to all Air Defense Command wings and divisions (SAGE) of syn- 
thetic air-defense problems and data for installation, maintenance, system tests, 
and operational proficiency-training purposes. Funds also provide for revisions 
to all computer programs and adaptation of master computer programs and 
technical computer programing assistance at each operational direction center 
and combat center during installation and initial military operation. 


Summary 
Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 
(a) Air Defense Engineering Service .................----- $4, 715, 000 $8, 855, 000 $10, 389, 000 
(6) Operation and maintenance of centers__....---.-- ae 637, 000 3, 722, 000 8, 136, 000 
(c) SAGE system computer program and training _._..____- 3, 082, 000 &, 940, 000 15, 800, 000 





at hitachi 
oj SU LO RO oo ba ccc. 8, 434, 000 21, 517, 000 | 34, 325, 000 


Distant early warning line, $96,309,000 

This estimate covers prestockage requirements and the contractual operation 
and maintenance of the main DEW line’ In addition, funds are included for 
prestockage requirements and operation and maintenance costs of the Aleutian 
segment of the westward extension of the DEW line during the construction 
period. 


(a) The prestockage of the main DEW line includes food, supplies, 

furniture, base and survival gear, medical equipment and 

supplies, tools and recreational supplies and equipment____ $10, 732, 000 
(b) Funds are included for contractual operation and maintenance 

of the main DEW line which is scheduled to be operational 

for the entire fiscal year. Included are salaries of person- 

nel, training costs, base support, and operation and mainte- 

SE TE I casas ccna nes ose eee meen onamenis 69, 627, 000 
(c) The Aleutian segment prestockage will cover fuel for ground- 
} powered equipment, utilities, and heating and items similar 
if to those required for the main line-__-__-______-_____----- 12, 200, 000 
ih (d) The operation and maintenance costs which will be incurred 
during the construction period of the Aleutian segment will 
f | cover primarily the training, salaries, and travel of per- 
f sonnel who will operate the line_....._...-___-.--__-_-~-. 3, 750, 000 





q Project White Alice, $18,233,000 

} These funds are required for the operation and maintenance of the White 
Hh Alice communications system which will have 34 operational communication 
! sites by end fiscal year 1958. Requirements are included for gasoline and fuel 
oil which the Air Force will furnish to the contractor, as well as the cost of a 
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contract for the operation and maintenance of the system. The contract will 
cover the training and processing charges and salaries of personnel who will 
operate the sites, food and lodging, transportation, supplies and spare parts, and 
other normal operation and maintenance expenses. 


Activity : Commercial communications systems (from project 482) : 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_._--_--_-_____________ $64, 634, 500 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957_-------_--___-___-_-~ 53, 884, 300 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_......-----__-_-____-~ 52, 514, 032 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for the lease of facilities and services involving tele- 
phone, teletype, telephoto, facsimile, and data circuits, required to fulfill ap- 
proved program objectives of the United States Air Force. The provision of 
these facilities follows Air Force policy that maximum practicable use be made 
of facilities and services available from the communication industry, both within 
the Zone of Interior and oversea area. The leased communications obtained 
from communications common carriers are considered as falling under the fol- 
lowing two operational programs: 


(a) Air defense 

This program encompasses the entire United States Air Force aircraft control 
and warning system in the United States, Canada, Newfoundland, and Europe. 
It includes the semiautomatic ground environment system (SAGE), first, second, 
and third phase augmentation radars, the radar extension plan (PINETREB), 
the Ground Observer Corps, and the gap filler radars. 


(b) United States Air Force Strategic Communications system 


This program includes the various networks and systems in support of Air 
Force operations as a whole, and consists of the Strategic Air Command com- 
munications system; United States Air Force Weather and Flight Service; 
United States Air Force communications network; special network for the Air 
Force Security Service ; and, military communications, Spain. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The cost of circuits and networks to be obtained by contract from commercial 
companies in the United States is based on either actual circuit costs, or com- 
puted from established cost planning factors which are based upon approved 
tariff rates. Planning factors are derived by averaging the actual cost of all 
installations served by an existing network or system. These factors are then 
applied to the programed installations’ months of operation and consider new 
operational requirements. 

Circuit costs in oversea areas are based upon the rates established by the for- 
eign countries concerned, computed at the current dollar exchange rates. In 
succeeding paragraphs a detailed justification is provided in connection with 
estimated funds required for each of the networks, systems, and services within 
each operational program: 


Fiscal year 


| | 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 





(a) Air defense ___. “oe - annus $20, 752, 791 $26, 721, 300 $36, 778, 000 
(b) U. 8. Air Force strategic communications system. - - 31, 761, 241 27, 163, 000 | 27, 856, 500 
9 chun iad alae om oo 52, 514, 082 | 53,884,300! 64, 634, 500 


Air defense, $36,778,000 

The air defense program covers the semiautomatic ground environment sys- 
tem (SAGE) in the United States; the manual aircraft control and warning 
systems in the United States, the Northeast, European, and north African 
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areas; and, the Ground Observer Corps. The following table summarizes 
requirements : 


Fiscal year 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





‘ 0 $2, 698, 000 $10, 558, 000 
2. . Manual aircraft control and w anes sy stem _ sichcn meen), ete Dae ten 16, 940, 300 19, 137, 000 
3. Ground Observer Corps_-__----- » OR oek ke a 5, 804, 000 7, 083, 000 7, 083, 000 


20, 752, 791 26, 721, 300 36, 778, 000 


1. SAGE, $10,558,000.—Communications services and facilities for the semi- 
automatic ground environment system (SAGE) are being procured in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Public Law 968, 84th Congress, 2d session. This 
estimate will provide for the lease of internal and external circuits and facili- 
ties required at nine centers during fiscal year 1958. This estimate considers 
the phasing of requirements coincident with the programed schedule for test- 
ing of computers and related elements of the system prior to operation date 
of each SAGE location. The increase in fiscal year 1958 of $7,860,000 over 
fiscal year 1957 requirement of $2,698,000 provides for a full year’s cost of 
communication facilities installed during fiscal year 1957 for 4 centers and for 
new communication facilities to be phased in during fiscal year 1958 for 5 
centers. 

2. Manual aircraft control and warning system, $19,137,000.—The manual air- 
craft control and warning system encompasses circuits and facilities required 
for the performance of air defense under manual concepts pending conversion 
to SAGE, and for aircraft control and warning locations in the oversea areas. 

A continued rise in cost for the manual aircraft control and warning system 
is to support additional radars being phased into operation prior to integration 
into the SAGE program. This is in consonance with the need for maintaining 
a high state of readiness with manual capability prior to operation of a cen- 
tralized data processing and weapon control which will be realized through 
SAGE. 

The following table summarizes the development of fiscal year 1958 
requirement : 


(a) Estimated obligations for fiscal year 1957 $16, 940, 300 
(6) Additional costs to support a full year’s operation of facilities 

installed during fiscal year 1957 635, 000 
(c) Circuits and facilities required for new heavy radar sites 331, 000 
(d) Circuit requirements for new gap filler sites 546, 000 
{e) Circuits required to accomplish minor augmentation to exist- 

ing circuitry 684, 700 


Total manual aircraft control and warning system 19, 137, 000 


3. Ground Observer Corps program, $7,083,000.—The Ground Observer Corps 
program provides for telephone rentals, leased lines, and aircraft flash messages 
(toll calls) associated with observation posts and filter centers. The funds 
requested for communications requirements for the Ground Observer Corps 
are geared to a realistic program accomplishment capability which is based 
upon actual operating experience gained during prior years. 

The increase in the fiscal year 1957 program over the actual experience in 
fiscal year 1956 for the Ground Observer Corps is related to the continued 
growth of the program. The level off in the fiscal year 1958 estimate is in 
accordance with approved plans for maintaining certain areas on “24-hour alert” 
and others on a “readiness status.” 


(b) United States Air Force Strategic Communications System, $27,856,500. 
This estimate includes provision for the special Strategic Air Command 
Communications System ; United States Air Force operational support networks; 
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the special network required by the Air Force Security Service; and military 
communications in Spain. The following table summarizes requirements: 


| Fiscal year 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 








1. Strategic Air Command communications OGRE CA 4+ ascee] 1) G5 203 | $4, 931, 000 $7, 476, 000 
2, USAF Weather and Flight Service nuoided caste 4, 921, 644 6, 300, 600 8, 284, 000 
3. U.S. Air Force Communications Network.______- a 12, 072, 734 | 8, 115, 400 8, 021, 500 
4, USAF Security Service. -........-...-_- PSEA 1, 176, 676 1, 196, 000 1, 725, 000 
5. Military communications, Spain-__-............-...-..---.--- 10, , 020, 984 | 6, 620, 000 2, 350, 000 

i ier ti veld Be ye re 31, 761,241 | 27, 163, 000 | 27, 856, 500 


1. Strategic Air Command communications systems, $7,476,000.—In consonance 
with the readiness mission assigned by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Commander, 
Strategic Air Command, must have a secure communications system in being for 
tor the direction and control of strategic weapons. This estimate will provide 
for telephone, teletype, telephoto, and graphics circuit requirments which are an 
essential part of the readiness mission. These leased facilities, used in con- 
junction with other Air Force facilities, satisfy the worldwide strategic com- 
munications requirement. 

The estimate was developed on the basis of a circuit-by-circuit computation with 
careful consideration being given to the hours of operation required for each 
circuit or facility to insure that the number of circuits are limited to the mini- 
mum required to satisfy the operational needs of the Strategic Air Command. 
The following table summarizes the development of the fiscal year 1958 require- 
ment: 


(a) Estimated obligations for fiscal year 1957__________-___________ $4, 931, 000 
(b) Additional costs to support a full year’s operations of facilities 

UI RUMI SUNCIR| WUNT ste sti teed wees eeeennndetpmton 1, 025, 000 
(c) Teletype equipment to be installed at Hq § SAC and the three 

RiP Pee. fe ek ee a i 476, 000 
(d) Graphic communications circuits___._.____._._______..._.--_- _.. 1,044, 000 

Total Strategic Air Command communications system___._._._._. 7, 476, 000 


2. USAF weather and flight service, $8,284,000.—The United States Air Force 
weather teletype network, weather facsimile map service network, and the Air 
Force flight service system are Air Force-wide operational support networks that 
serve all military aircraft operations. The perishable nature of the message 
traffic over these networks and systems requires that they be used exclusively to 
support the dispatch and flight safety of strategic and tactical aircraft of the 
Air Force as well as other aircraft of the military that may require weather and 
flight monitoring service. 

The weather teletype and facsimile map networks provide for the collection and 
dissemination of weather data required for the safe and expeditious movement 
of military aircraft under any condition of weather for both continental and 
intercontinental flights. The flight service network provides interphone facilities 
to render flight operations service to all military aircraft. 

The estimate for fiscal year 1958 is summarized as follows: 


(a) Estimated obligations for fiscal year 1957_._._____-__________-_-- $6, 300, 600 
(b) Additional costs to support a full year’s operations of facilities 

installed during fiscal year 1907... 458, 800 

(c) Additional oversea weather and flight circuits and fac ilities____ 817, 400 
(d@) Additional weather facsimile circuits within the Zone of In- 

GE eh ihre hhc Sd ihe mnt EDEL eth on luce Sched mt aon 707, 200 

Total USAF weather and flight service____...__.___..______- 8, 284, 000 


3. United States Air Force communications network, $8,021,500.—The United 
States Air Force communications network is required for the control of 
units wherever deployed in the conduct of Air Force operations. This net- 
work is essential for handling messages peculiar to Air Force standards and 
concepts. This estimate provides for the facilities required for the transmission 
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of a large percentage of the operational message traffic as well as the logistical 
and statistical traffic in support of the Air Force as a whole, which requires 
handling by electrical means. Traffic loads, speed of service required, and 
economical provision of service, such as lease of automatic switching centers, 
are the basic elements which govern the quantitative requirements of this net- 
work. 

The reduction in the fiscal year 1957 program as compared to fiscal year 
1956 experience for the USAF communications network is due to a one-time 
installation charge of $5 million for automatic teletypewriter switching centers 
within the Zone of Interior in the prior year. The reduced fiscal year 1958 
estimate reflects realinement and streamlining of circuits and facilities within 
the Zone of Interior utilized for the transmission of message traffic in support 
of air operations. 

4. United States Air Force Security Service network, $1,725,000.—The require- 
ment of $1,725,000 for the United States Air Force security service communica- 
tions network will provide for the expeditious handling of classified perishable 
intelligence data. The operation of this network is fully coordinated with the 
other military departments and the National Security Agency. The increase 
in the amount of $529,000 for fiscal year 1958 is to provide leased facilities for 
special support to Air Force commands during fiscal year 1958. 

5. Military Communications in Spain, $2,350,000.—This estimate includes funds 
for the continuation of leased facilities installed as of the end of fiscal year 
1957, and for the cost of new facilities to be available for lease during fiscal 
year 1958. The latter has been priced to be in phase with the activation of new 
installations and is in accordance with the latest information available from the 
United States military group in Spain. 

Consideration has been given to the credits to be applied against the monthly 
recurring charges commencing June 1, 1957, in accordance with the contractual 
arrangements. These credits will start repaying the USAF for the cost of 
expansion of the Spanish telephone company’s plant which is reflected in the 
summary of prior year fund requirements. 


GENERAL STATEMENT oF Mas. Genera Atvin L. Pacnynskt 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESS 


Born in Chicago, Ill., October 10, 1904. Graduated from United States Mili- 
tary Academy in 1927. Receiver master of science degree from Yale University 
in 1928. During World War II, served overseas as signal officer, Fifth Air 
Force, in the Southwest Pacific area, and as air communications officer for the 
Far East Forces. In 1949, designated commanding officer, Watson Labora- 
tories, and in 1951 vice commander, Rome Development Center. In 1952 became 
Chief of the Office of Communications Security, NSA, and in 1953 Deputy 
Director of Communications-Electronics, USAF, Director of Communications- 
Electronics for the United States Air Force in June 1956. Decorations: Legion 
of Merit with one Oak Leaf Cluster. 

General Pacuynsxk1. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, as the designated chairman of the communications-electronics 
panel I am eee to you today the fiscal year 1958 estimate in 
support of the communications-electronics program requirements of 
the Air Force. I will justify an estimate in budget program 230 
totaling $514.5 million which provides for (1) major items of equip- 
ment, (2) initial and followon spares, (3) technical modification of 
equipment bought in prior years, and (4) transportation costs from 
the manufacturer of the Air Force. My presentation will also in- 
clude justification for the following budget project estimates: (1) A 
total of $64.6 million for commercial communications systems, P-482; 
(2) $50.1 million for installation of fixed communications-electronics 
equipment and components, P-437 and P-457; (3) $12.5 million 
which represents that portion of the P-261 estimate required for 
initial procurement of special purpose test equipment used directly 
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with the equipment provided for in P-230; and (4) $148.8 million, a 
portion of P-458, for operation and maintenance costs in direct sup- 
port of the SAGE, DEW line, and White Alice programs. Corollary 
appropriations and budget projects closely related to the communi- 
cations-electronics panel estimate are military construction, base op- 
erations and maintenance, and research and development. These co- 
rollary appropriations and budget projects support the communica- 
tions-electronics program. My panel has insured that the primary 
and corollary areas are in phase and that all of them are essential 
for implementation of the overall program. 

The major equipments which we acquire in program 230, generate, 
for the most part, the requirements in the other communications areas 
such as installation of equipment and components, test equipment, 
operation and maintenance of communications-electronics facilities 
and systems, and leased communications. During this presentation, 
I will justify the estimates covering requirements in each of these 
areas. 

Before presenting the estimate itself, I believe the committee may 
be interested in the manner in which cumulative requirements in pro- 
gram 230 are developed. Planning for the Air Force communica- 
tions-electronics program emerges in the form of formal Air Force 
programing documents which are provided to the Air Materiel Com- 
mand. From these the Air Materiel Command evolves the P-230 
program dollar requirements. Air Materiel Command takes the 
communications programing documents, and all other approved pro- 
grams, combines them with their own compiled requirements for re- 
placement items, spares, and maintenance parts, and boils this down 
into a shopping list of equipment required to be bought in the time 
period of this budget. This is a complex task for Air Materiel Com- 
mand. They must build many factors into such a computation before 
they are ready to stand behind it. Vu-graph No. 1 shows the principal 
factors that must be considered. 

Air Materiel Command submits its computation to Headquarters 
USAF and the reviews begin, based on these same factors. This sec- 
ond Vu-graph shows in summary the steps involved in the computa- 
tion-review cycle. The product of these reviews is the program I 
will present here today. 

OBJECTIVES 


This program provides the communications-electronics means re- 
quired on the ground to effectively operate the air weapon systems 
of the Air Force. Unlike many other of the Air Force programs, 
the communications-electronics program requirements are generated 
primarily by the capabilities of new air weapon systems rather than 
by changes in force structure. 

Thus the prime objectives of our program continue to be to provide 
the communications-electronics equipment and systems required for 
(1) the air defense of the United States and its approaches and of our 
forces overseas, (2) operation of our strategic and tactical forces, 
(3) increasing our capability in electronic warfare, (4) navigation 
and air traffic control of air weapons under all-weather conditions, 
(5) secure and reliable communications for worldwide command, 
control, and operation of Air Force units and aircraft and (6) 
weather support of air operations on a global basis. 
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FISCAL YEAR 1958 PROGRAM 


The communications-electronics program in this presentation has 
been related to Air Force operational programs. Before presenting 
the details in this form, here is a summary of the panel estimate in 
terms of budget projects. P-230 covers ground communications- 
electronics equipment; P-261 covers communications test equipment; 
P-4X7 is for installation of fixed communications-electronics equip- 
ment; P-458 is for operation and maintenance expenses associated 
with SAGE, DEW line and White Alice; and P-482 covers com- 
mercial communications. 

My next Vu-graph shows this same estimate in terms of the major 
operational programs to which I will speak. The budget project esti- 
mates which I will justify today are spread against these operational 
programs and will be shown in this manner throughout my presenta- 
tion. It should be noted that this year our P-230 estimate provides 
for only the ground communications-electronics equipment require- 
ments of the Air Force. Estimates covering requirements for air- 
borne communications-electronics equipment, which in previous year3 
have been included in this panel presentation, have been justified by 
the aircraft and guided missiles panel. 

You will see dollar estimates reflected against P-261 throughout 
the balance of my presentation. These are for initial procurement 
of special purpose test equipment required for some of the P-230 com- 
munications-electronics items in this year’s estimate. In all such in- 
stances the same factor—8 percent—of the P-230 item cost has been 
used. I therefore intend to make no further reference to this item. 
Also, though you will notice P-4X7 dollar estimates against several 


of the programs I will present, only those costs for installation of 
ground communications-electronics equipment where there is an ele- 
ment of special or unusual significance will be discussed. 


AIR DEFENSE 


The first operational program to be presented is “Air defense.” 
The bulk of this estimate is required to continue our program for the 
air defense of the North American Continent. This committee will 
recall that in this program we are working toward providing an air 
defense ground environment which has two broad goals. These goals 
have been established to meet the offensive threat created by the jet 
age and nuclear fire power. The jet age has slashed the time avail- 
able for detection, identification, warning, interception and destruc- 
tion of aggressor aircraft. Thus, to provide for the required degree 
of warning time, our program continues to aim at moving our de- 
fensive warning system outward from the target areas in the con- 
tinental United States. To provide adequate warning along the 
northern approaches across Canada, three radar chains are being, 
or have been, constructed: The distant early warning or DEW line, 
the mid-Canada Line and the Pinetree Line. Radar towers off the east 
coast, radar picket ships and flying radar stations extend warning 
along the seaward approaches. 

Our second programed goal is to overcome the jet-age-created 
problem of time and space as it relates to the emplovment of our de- 
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fensive weapons. This next Vu-graph illustrates the dimensions of 
this problem today as compared to World War II. Jet power has 
doubled the speed and altitude of attack. The inner cylinder depicts 
the volume of space that had to be covered for timely 30 minute de- 
tection of approaching aircraft flying at World War II speeds and 
altitudes. The outer cylinder is the defense volume involved in pro- 
viding this same 30 minute detection capability against today’s air- 
craft. 

Mr, Chairman, may I go off the record? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Pacuynski. Thus our second goal is twofold: first to 
replace the slow and wholly inadequate World War II type of air 
defense, dependent upon human operators, with the automatic means 
represented by SAGE. Second, through our radar improvement pro- 

am to reach out in the increased volume of space to enable SAGE 
to operate effectively in the detection, identification, control, intercept 
and destruction of aggressor aircraft. 

The air defense subprograms, and estimates for accomplishing them, 
are shown on Vu-graph No. 8. Here I would like to say that in 
talking in detail about these programs we will get into several more 
classified areas that must be “off the record.” 


SEMIAUTOMATIC GROUND ENVIRONMENT 


The first program is the semiautomatic ground environment or 
SAGE. This is our major effort in realizing a high degree of auto- 
maticity in our air defense program. The complexity of the task of 
putting SAGE together and into operation is illustrated by Vu- 
graph 9. 

SAGE provides within our air defense communications-electronics 
environment the means for semiautomatic processing of data and 
weapon control. The component parts of SAGE are essentially four: 
(1) Those facilities required to process and transmit surveillance data 
from our radar stations to the SAGE direction centers; (2) direction 
centers where the data, by means of electronic computers, is processed, 
evaluated, and developed into air situations from which threat evalua- 
tion, weapon assignment and weapon guidance orders are generated; 
(3) combat centers where situation data from the direction centers, by 
means of electronic computers, is processed, evaluated, and developed 
into air situations from which the utilization of weapon resources can 
be monitored and directed; and (4) facilities required to transmit 
situation data from drection centers to combat centers and to transmit 
instructions from combat centers to direction centers. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Pacnynsxki. Vu-graph No. 17 shows the SAGE capital 
investment in prior years; the amount of the estimate requested this 
year to continue the SAGE program; and an approximation of 
requirements to complete the program. 





' 
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COST OF SAGE PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Generally speaking, what is the price tag on the entire 
SAGE system ? 

General Pacnynski. Approximately $1,800 million for the equip- 
ment required for SAGE and $245 million for the construction of 
technical buildings that are involved for it. 

Mr. Manon. To date how much has been provided by Congress for 
the SAGE program? This would not include the 1958 budget. 

General Pacuynskt. Sir, the first column reflects the figures ap- 
propriated by Congress for the SAGE program. 

Mr. Manon. I want them in the record. 

General Pacuynsxt. Approximately $755 million of funds pro- 
vided by Congress have been applied to the SAGE program. 

Mr. Manon. About three-quarters of a billion dollars 

General Pacuynskit. Which covers both construction of technical 
buildings and procurement of the program. 

Mr. Manon. For fiscal 1958 you are requesting $194 million plus 
$58 million. Is that correct? 

General Pacnynsx1. That is right, sir. 


EXPENDITURES IN SAGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Of the funds provided, how much has been expended 
to date; how much has been obligated to date: how much remains 
unexpended and how much remains unobligated ? 

General Pacuynskt. Sir, we will have to furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Manon. I want to make it plain that we need precise and ready 
answers to questions as to the progress being made on these programs. 
If we provide you funds which remain available from year to year 
until expended, then when Congress meets each year we need to have 
readily available to us a progress report as to what you have done 
with the funds, how much you have expended, how much you have 
obligated, and how far along you have progressed. 

In other words, if it is a program for procurement of aircraft, we 
want to know how many you have contracted for, how many have 
been delivered and how much money has been spent. In other words, 
how accurate was your estimate of the funds required? Do you get 
what I am talking about, General? 

General Pacuynsxr. I understand that and appreciate your inter- 
est in it. I am prepared to talk about the specifics of what is in pro- 
duction and what we have already provided for through that pro- 
duction, but on the basis of obligations and expenditures I will have 
to make that information available for the record, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You would have that by this afternoon? 

General Pacnynskt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to feel that the top people in the Defense 
Department are on top of this program. 

General Pacuynski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We do not want pre ee funds which are avail- 
able to the Department not carefully considered all of the time, be- 


cause, after all, these funds represent an obligation of the Govern- 
ment. 
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General Pacuynskt. Yes, sir. I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, 
that the SAGE program, because of .its size, complexity and signifi- 
cance, is constantly under review by the Air Staff; and, in addition 
to that, is under close scrutiny of the Secretary of the Air Force 

Colonel Friepman. I also would like to point out, Mr. Ch airman, 
that the figures which General Pachynski gave, the $750 million ap- 
propriated to date, covers only the 200 and 300 appropriation areas. 

There are small amounts in the several operation and maintenanée 
areas which General Pachynski, I am sure, did not intend to overlook 
in citing those figures. 

We will have a complete picture for the committee as you requested, 
sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

We will go into this situation a little more thoroughly at 2 o’clock 
when we resume our hearings. 

You might proceed for the present. 

General Pacuynskr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. To what extent has the SAGE program as envisioned 
been completed? Is that discussed in your statement ? 

General Pacuynskt. It is as I proceed, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 


SAGE REQUTREMENTS 


General Pacuynskr. The next estimate in the SAGE program is 
a requirement in P-457. These dollars are to pay for nonrecurring 
installation charges associated with the provision of service by inde- 
pendent telephone companies franchised in the SAGE areas con- 
cerned. The tariffs and lease rates do not provide sufficient revenue 
for small companies to make large SAGE installations; therefore, 
this request for installation funding is to allow plant expansion by 
the independent telephone companies involved. 

The operation and maintenance estimate for SAGE in 1958 is $34.5 
million. There are three primary divisions of this figure: (1) $10.4 
million is required for the continued support of the centralized engi- 
neering agency responsible for the integrated design, production, en- 
gineering, installation, and testing of SAGE; (2) $8.1 million repre- 
sents a requirement for operation of those SAGE centers which will 
be undergoing tests in fiscal year 1958 (costs in this category cover 
POL and other supplies, and the contractual operation and mainte- 
nance of power-generating and air-conditioning equipment); (3) 
$15.8 million is required for the task of programing the SAGE sys- 
tem computers and for training of personnel. The programing 
function involves the development, mathematically, of instructions to 
be set up in each individual computer to permit proper correlation of 
data received from radars and other sources and to control weapons 
in accordance with the known parameters of our weapon capabilities. 
The programing requirements include additionally the development 
of synthetic-defense problems in order to prov ide for contmuous 
training of direction center and combat center operating personnel. 

91297-—57——19 
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SAGE PROGRESS 


Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Pacuynski. Here we see on Vu-graph No. 21, the equip- 
ment required for the maintenance of a SAGE computer. This is 
called a maintenance console and is only a very small part of the com- 

uter. This equipment provides an instantaneous capability for 
ocating and correcting trouble in the computer. A complete com- 
puter occupies the entire direction center building we have Just shown 
you. The computer weighs 275 tons, has better than 58,000 vacuum 
tubes and the power required to run it is that normally required by 
a city of 15,000 people. 

Mr. Manon. We will resume at 2 o’clock, gentlemen. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

General, will you proceed with your presentation / 

General Pacuynski. Yes, sir. I have completed the portion of the 
statement on SAGE, Mr. Chairman, and before proceeding to DEW 
line, it is my understanding that a member of this committee has 
asked a question at the previous session of April 3, I believe, spe- 
cifically concerning a system that has been reported as better, and 
less expensive than SAGE. 

Would you desire a statement in response to that ? 


ADEQUACY OF SAGE SYSTEM 


Mr. Manon. I might say that we were told by previous witnesses 
this year that the SAGE system left much to be desired, that it was 
sluggish and subject to various criticisms. 

On the other hand, we were told that it was the best system avail- 
able at this time. 

There have been rumors that there are better and less expensive 
systems. It has been reported to me that there was concern on the part 
of some of the people who are working on the SAGE program about a 
certain statement which appeared a few weeks ago in a column in 
one of the newspapers. 

This newspaper columnist purported to say that this committee 
had discovered that the SAGE system was inadequate in many ways. 

I ee like to have your comments on the questions I have just 
raised. 


DESCRIPTION, PURPOSE, AND FEASIBILITY OF SAGE SYSTEM 


General Pacnynsxt. Yes, sir. I believe that the reference you 
make has to do with two aspects of information relating to SAGE: 
One has to do with the comparison of the system with another system 
that. has been reported as comparable, and the second item has to do 
with the ability of SAGE to operate under conditions of actual opera- 
tion against the enemy. 
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In respect to the first point, Mr. Chairman, SAGE, as you know, is 
a very complex system consisting of many parts. When we speak of 
SAGE i in reference to our budget estimate and program we are refer- 
ring to the equipment and facilities required to convert the manually 
operated seal decentralized Air Defense ground environment. based 
on World War Ii techniques and concepts to a semiautomatically 
operated system capable of coping with the jet-age threat against this 
country. 

SAGE represents the first basic improvement in Air Defense ground 
systems since World War II. SAGE will utilize as sources Pof air 
situation data the existing and improved radars provided for in our 
radar program and additionally, certain CAA installed and operated 
radars, in accordance with planning and surveys now being conducted 
by the CAA and the Air Defense Command. 

The items being procured for SAGE consist of first, the additional 
equipment required to convert the picture of the air situation presently 
displayed on the scopes at each of our radar stations to a form suitable 
for transmission over telephone lines and acceptable for insertion 
automatically into the SAGE computers; second, the computer, the 
associated display consoles and the communic ations facilities required 
internally within a SAGE direction center (or combat center) and 
third; the network of communications and associated terminal equip- 
ment required to tie the SAGE direction center to the multitude of 
data or intelligence sources (such as radar stations, weather and 
ground observers), air defense weapons (interceptors and missiles) 
and communications facilities for control of weapons being operated 
in a subsector. 

The heart of this system is the SAGE computer. This computer 
enables our air defense to solve the problems which confront us in the 
jet age and with which a manually operated environment cannot 
cope. 

Although there are elements operating in or connected to the SAGE 
system, such as radar stations and communications circuits that may 
be comparable to similar facilities operated to fulfill other functions, 
SAGE, as a system designed spec ifically to fulfill the requirements of 
jet age air defense for the continental United States is unique and 
Si as no counterpart cap: able of fulfilling the same function. 

Mr. Manon. The point you raise is “the it SAGE is the best system 
we know now anything about, and if it is not, there is no competing 
system available to us now from which to choose? 

General Pacuynskt. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Have you completed your answer ? 

General Pacnynskr. On that phase of it, yes, sir. 


OPERATIONAL CAPABILITY OF SAGE 


With respect to the second part, the ability of SAGE to cope with 
an enemy, certainly the SAGE system is being installed substantially 
on schedule. 

Mr, Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed, General. 

General Pacuynskt. It has not yet reached the point of operational 
testing which will, follow as scheduled. Such tests, of course, include 
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the continued use of Strategic Air Command aircraft in improving 
the effectiveness our air defenses. Through such collaborative opera- 
tion of our offensive and defensive airpower which is regularly car- 
ried out as a routine matter, we are enabled to insure that the personnel 
of our SAC and Air Defense forces are trained to enable both forces 
to carry out their missions and, equally important, we derive techni- 
cal information from which necessary improvements to equipment 
can be made to correct weaknesses uncovered in our retaliatory and 
defensive capabilities. 

The field of communications-electronics is not a static but a very 
dynamic area rapidly producing new techniques and developments. 
To maintain superiority in our retaliatory and defensive forces, our 
program provides for application of such techniques and develop- 
ments when tests determine that their use is warranted. Such im- 
provements are being continually anplied to the radars and, as appro- 
priate, to other elements of the SAGE system to provide for an opera- 
tionally effective system. 

That covers the unclassified portion of it. 
Mr. M4non. That is the unclassified statement ? 
General PacHyNskt. Yes, sir. 


SAGE EFFECTIVENESS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Manon. You did not, seemingly, meet the question head on. 
Is the SAGE system sluggish as now contemplated? Is it to some 
extent ineffective, and have you made some preliminary checks with 
the Strategic Air Command which lead you to believe that there is 
considerable room for improvement ? 

What would be your general reaction to that ? 

General Pacnynsxt. My general reaction, sir, is that, as I have indi- 
cated indirectly in my statement, the SAGE program has not yet 
reached the point where we have scheduled operational tests against 
SAGE as such. We continue to make tests against the radars. The 
radars, of course, will ultimately be equipped to feed data into the 
SAGE system. 

With respect to the radars themselves, as I have indicated, we are 
constantly making improvements in those. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General PacuyNskr. Within the time period we have SAGE sched- 
uled, we expect to make improvements that will make it effective. 

In respect to SAGE being sluggish, I believe the previous informa- 
tion I gave the committee has at least, in part, covered the fact that 
we are substantially on schedule in respect to production, construc- 
tion and installation, and all the other things that are being done con- 
currently to keep this program on schedule. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think the word “sluggish” was used in evalu- 
ating the speed of the program but, rather, the effectiveness of the 
instrument called SAGE for the air defense of the United States. 

General Pacnynsxi. We expect SAGE as presently conceived and 
being implemented, and with the continuing improvements that we 
have in the program for the entire ground environment, to be effective. 
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Mr. Manon. Is there any room for improvement, or is it just about 
all we need as presently considered without these improvements and 
modifications ¢ 

Has anything developed in connection with the SAGE program 
that has caused people to wonder whether or not it is going to be 
sufficiently adequate and has this inspired you to try to make improve- 
ments, changes, and modifications which would make it more effective? 

General Pacuynsx1. The improvements I am referring to, Mr. 
Chairman, are improvements to radars and the air-ground communi- 
cations as well as the other parts of the ultimate ground environment 
with which the SAGE computer is designed to operate. 

Mr. Manon. Is there considerable room for improvement in those 
areas ¢ 
General Pacuynskr. Yes, sir. 


SAGE COMPUTERS 





Mr. Manon. What about the computers? What is the situation 
with respect to the computing stations? 

Do you think the gadgets which have been devised for that are going 
to be adequate ? 

General Pacuynsxt. Yes, I believe they are. I would like to point 
out as was pointed out last year, I believe, by General Blake, that 
this program involves concurrently design, development, production, 
and installation in order to provide for the required improvement in 
our air defense capability as rapidly as possible. In such a program 
problems are bound to arise in meeting the original design objectives 
of a system as complex as this. Experimental tests so far completed 
indicate that the original design of the computer which I have de- 
scribed as “the heart of the system” is basically sound and that such 
improvements as are required for this equipment to do the job in- 
tended do not involve a major design change. Components required 
to effect these improvements are now in production. 


EFFICIENCY OF THE SAGE SYSTEM 


Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I do not want the Congress to be in the position of 
sanctioning the expenditure of approximately $2 billion on a system 
without being reasonably certain that it is the most efficient system that 
can be devised at this time. We have not right to expect perfection: 
We would like to have a completely perfect system, but I do not have 
any idea that we will have a completely perfect system. 

1 am sure it can be improved and will be improved. All I think we 
need to do is to face up to the elements of weakness, and there are 
certain elements of weakness in the system, and proceed as best we can 
to meet these problems which we have encountered in connection with 
the system. Having done that, why, that is the best I know to do. 

General Pacuynski. Mr. Chairman, if I have given you the impres- 
sion that I feel there are no problems in the implementation of this 
system, it was not so intended. I know there are weaknesses today 
in the overall system which includes SAGE, just as there are in any 
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new and complex weapon or electronic system. These must be worked 
out in the development-production stages of implementation. We 
know where these weaknesses exist in the SAGE system. Based on 
present state-of-the-art capabilities we feel confident that they can be 
corrected. We are moving vigorously to apply the required improve- 
ments, and are making definite progress. I have every reason to 
believe that these improvements will be accomplished in accordance 
with the time schedule set for SAGE implementation. In this light 
we expect that SAGE, while it may not be completely perfect when 
placed in operation, will do the job for which it has been designed. 
This does not mean, sir, that we are underestimating our problems in 
this area and certainly’ we are not being a bit com ised about this. 

Mr. Manon. That is the point. In one of your aeantiie for the 
record I had the feeling that you, more or less, were taking a position 
of complacency which I thought was extremely bad and wholly unwar- 
ranted. That was the thing that caused me to raise an eyebrow and 
insist on a little discussion off the record in regard to the problem. 

Now, I understand your position clearly. 

How long will it be before we will know from actual operation 
whether the SAGE system will work? 

General Pacuynskr. Sir, we have definitely established, based on 
the results of a number of experimental subsector tests already com- 
pleted, that the SAGE computer will successfully perform the im- 
portant functions so far tested. It is not a question of whether or not 
SAGE will work but rather a question of when the degree of perform- 
ance we are striving for will be met. In order to further amplify my 
answer, I would now like to go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXPENDITURE DATA ON SAGE 


Colonel Frmpman. Mr. Chairman, as the committee requested this 
morning, we have developed certain information on expenditure data. 

I would like to point out as regards the committee’s request for 
expenditure data that the Air Force does not maintain expenditure 
data in these areas, with the exception of construction, on a line item 
basis. The Air Force does, however, maintain expenditure data on a 
budget project basis. 

I would like to assure the committee that these unexpended bal- 
ances are taken into account against our program requirements in 
arriving at our request for new obligating authority to continue with 
the programs which we are presenting. With that as background, 
our records indicate that the SAGE program of projects; that is, 
capital and operating costs, through fiscal year 1957 represent a grand 
total of $793.4 million, comprising the following: 

In the communications- electronics area, budget program 230, $649.2 
million; construction of technical buildings, $106.4 million, or a sub- 
total of $755.6 million in capital investment. 

Maintenance and operations costs account for $37.8 million which, 
when added to the previous figure, equals the grand total of $793.4 
million. Against that amount the Air Force has obligated as of our 
reports of February 28, 1957, a grand total of $523.0 million: the 
breakout of that total being for budget program 230, $419.4 million; 
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construction, $69.8 million, for a subtotal capital investment of 
$489.2 million. 

Obligations in the “Operations and maintenance” area are $33.8 
million, for the grand total of $523.0 million. 

As I indicated in my opening statement, we do not keep expendi- 
ture figures on a line item basis. However, ‘for “Construct ion,” which 
is monitored and funded on a line item basis, we do have that figure 
and it is $37.1 million expended. 

Mr. Crossy. Out of how much ¢ 

Colonel Friepman. Let me give it to you as uwnexpended. Un- 
liquidated obligations would represent $32.7 million. 

Insofar as the progress on the program and the procurements and 
so forth, General Pachynski has covered that this morning as regards 
the construction and the procurement of the computers, et cetera. 
I believe that further detail on that is in the backup sheets; is that 
correct ? 

General Pacuynskt. Yes, sir. 


PROGRESS OF SAGE 


Mr. Crossy. I think what the chairman was trying to get was a 
progress statement. Could you give us an indic ation, percentage- 
wise, of how far along you are w ith this whole complex? I am talk- 
ing about the SAGE e¢ ‘omplex. 

General Pactynsxi. Yes. 

Mr. Crossy. This is for construction and procurement. 

General Pacuynskr. I see. Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Marion. You may proceed off the record. 

( Discusion off the record. ) 

(Classified information in answer is being submitted to the com- 
mittee. ) 

UNOBLIGATED BALANCE IN SAGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Larep. What is the unobligated balance going into fiscal year 
1957 ? 

Colonel Frmpman. The unobligated balance, end fiscal year 1956, 
going into 1957, was $309.1 million on program 230. 

Mr. Lamp. The previous year’s funds? 

Colonel Frmepman. That is right; end 1956. This was the unobli- 
gated balance—$309.1 million. 

Mr. Lap. Your unobligated balance going into 1958 is reduced 
over 1957 by about $100 million 2 2 

Colonel Frrepman. Mr. Laird, on that I have given you the figure 
for the program 230. We do not have that broken out a gainst SAGE 
per se in the previous years. So, I do not think that you could make 
a direct comparison between the figures which I gave you previously 
for SAGE itself, and this being against the wiped figure. 

Normally in these areas we would watch our obligations and our 
expenditures, and so forth, against the program, or the project, rather 
than as against a specific line item within that particular program 
or project. 

Mr. Crospy. It sounded like a large figure to me, and I was about 
to comment on it. 
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Will you please furnish for the record the June 30, 1956, figures 
on the same basis that these figures were furnished today as of the end 
of February ? 

Colonel Frmpman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

It will be done on a capital basis. 

(The information requested follows :) 


SAGE FINanciat Status, JUNE 30, 1956 


As of June 30, 1956, a total amount of $468.4 million was programed for 
SAGE capital investment-type requirements (fiscal year 1956 and prior years). 
This amount consisted of: (1) $405.9 million for communications-electronics 
equipment under budget program 230 of the “Procurement other than aircraft” 
appropriation, and (2) $62.5 million for technical buildings under the “Military 
construction” appropriation. Cumulative obligations on June 30, 1956, totaled 
$333 million ; $287.9 million for communications-electronics equipment, and $45.1 
million for technical buildings. Of the amount obligated for technical buildings, 
a total of $15.9 million was expended leaving an unliquidated obligation of $29.2 
million as of June 30, 1956. 


Mr. Crossy. General Pachynski, you may proceed with the balance 
of your statement. 
DEW LINE 


General Pacuynski. In line with our programed goals for Conti- 
nental Air Defense we are continuing our projects to attain the re- 
quired early warning capability. DEW line is a program previously 

resented to this committee and with which I am sure you are familiar. 

he requirement for the DEW line is the urgent need to provide ade- 
quate warning to the continental United States in the face of the speed 


of new enemy air weapons. The original portion of the line, which we 
refer to as the main DEW line, is now nearing completion. Our P-230 
request this year includes an estimate required only for engineering 
support and testing of this portion prior to full operation. Approxi- 
mately $400 million has been utilized for the construction and equip- 
ping of this portion. I have here a picture of a typical DEW line sta- 
tion taken this summer. Notice the antenna tower for ionospheric 
scatter communications in the background. I also have a 15-minute 
film which illustrates the progress made in establishing the main DEW 
line and which also highlights the magnitude of the logistic problems 
encountered in Arctic areas. If the committee desires, I will show this 
film at the end of the presentation. 

Mr. Chairman, may f go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Pacrynsktr. I do not want to take up too much of the com- 
mittee’s time by going into detail on the equipment that makes up 
these programs, but I believe that a look at some of the larger hard- 
ware that will go into the eastern DEW extension will give you a good 
idea of its complexity and size, and the technical and physical problems 
confronting us in installing such systems in these remote and inaccessi- 
ble areas. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE FOR, DEW LINE 


General Pacitrynsxi, The operation and maintenance estimate: for 
DEW jine in fiscal year 1958 totals $96,3 million. $80.4 million of this 
figure is for operation and maintenance costs associated with the main 
segment of this line. This cost includes recruitment and training of 
personnel, fuels and lubricants, and similar expenses essential for 
support of the main DEW line. An additional $15.9 million is for 
operation and maintenance costs associated with the western exten- 
sion. 

RADAR IMPROVEMENT 


Previously I have referred to radar improvement as an element of 
our programed goals in the continental air defense effort. I have 
prepared a series of Vu-graphs to show the incremental growth of 
this program. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RADAR IMPROVEMENT, ALASKA AND CANADA 


General Pacuynski. Our fiscal year 1958 program also includes re- 
uirements for improving our radar installations in Alaska and 
Janada, 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DATA LINK 


General Pacuynsk1. In order to tie the three aspects of air defense 
improvement—automaticity, early warning, and radar improvement— 
into an effective weapon control system, we move into a program for 
Data Link. Using conventional voice communications a controller 
often finds it most difficult to control several interceptions at the same 
time. .This picture, Vu-graph No. 36, is designed to illustrate the 
controller’s problem. Using voice communications he frequently was 
forced to leave an interceptor without instructions due simply to lack 
of time. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


IDENTIFICATION SYSTEM 


General Pacuynskr. Also integral to our air defense program is 
the ability to identify any aircraft detected by the system. We em- 
barked on the post-World War II IF F—Identification Friend or 
Foe—program. That item in this year’s estimate is to extend this 
identification feature to our air traffic control radars. In this capacity 
IFF serves the added function of identifying specific aireraft in a 
concentrated traffic area and assists the radar in seeing the smaller jet 
aircraft. 
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AIR DEFENSE COMMUNICATIONS 


The next item in air defense, “Air defense communications,” is also 
a vital element in realizing the improvements we have been talking 
about. The requirement to communicate in order to effectively em- 

loy the many components of our defense network is self-evident. 
his estimate in the main provides for the communications trans- 
mitters and receivers required for controlling our fighters. 

There is one other significant item in this program, $5.8 million 
to complete the air defense communications system in Alaska, called 
White Alice. The White Alice program, begun in fiscal year 1955, is 
a coordinated plan for Air Defense Communications System in Alaska 
and was initiated to satisfy a vital need for a reliable communications 
system to support existing and planned radar installations, and to 
close the gap in the rearward communications between the DEW line 
in Alaska and the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record). 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE FOR WHITE ALICE 


General Pacuynsxt. The fiscal year 1958 estimate for operation 
and maintenance of the White Alice communications system is esti- 
mated at $18.2 million. ‘These funds are required for the contractual 
operation and maintenance of the 34 White Alice stations. 


ATR DEFENSE LEASED COMMUNICATIONS 


Leased communications under project 482 will support our entire 
air defense system. It encompasses the manual aircraft control and 
warning system in the Zone of Interior, Canada, Newfoundland, and 
Europe. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record). 

General Pacnynsxt. The fiscal year 1958 estimate of $36.8 million 
will provide for the continuation of the system in being and for pro- 
gramed changes during fiscal year 1958. 

Communications for SAGE are being procured in accordance with 
the provisions of Public Law 968. The $10.6 million requested will 
provide for the lease of internal and external circuits properly phased 
to meet requirements of SAGE subsectors. Mr. Chairman, may I 
go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record). 

Our current cost projection for SAGE leased communications 
levels off at approximately $148 million. This is $9 million below 
our estimate of last year. The reduced figure is attributable partly 
to the new “bulk user” rate of A. T. and T., plus a refinement of 
circuit requirements and detailed engineering. Finds requested for 
the remaining elements of air defense communications will provide 
for the continuation of facilities and circuits in being, and for new 
requirements in fiscal year 1958 for additional radars being phased 
into operation. 
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TACTICAL 





AIRCRAFT CONTROL AND WARNING 





We have so far been discussing static defense programs for the 
defense of the continental United States. We now turn to a considera- 
tion of tactical aircraft control and warning. 

In tactical warfare, that is, air cooperation with land armies, the 
same degree of expanding space to be defended discussed in Air 
Defense necessitates a like improvement in both close support and 
air defense radars. Vu-graph No. 41 shows the degree of control 
necessary in a tactical defense complex in World War ‘II. The prob- 
lem is again one of accommodating faster and higher altitude 
weapons. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 
Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 





















STRATEGIC COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 

General Pachynskr. The next item in this presentation is the 
estimate for the Air Force Strategic Communications System. This 
is our worldwide network of communications. The Air Force de- 

ends on this integrated system in peacetime to operate and train 
its forces effectively and to conduct its business efficiently, and in 
emergencies or changes in the world situation, to act and react in- 
stantly. The Strategic Communications System serves all the com- 
ae: of the Air Force and, in addition, supports such diverse 
functions as military aircraft movements overseas, collection and 
distribution of weather data and information to facilitate military 
air operations, and the collection of intelligence. 

The Air Force Strategic Communic ations System, perhaps most 
importantly, provides for the control and direction of Strategic Air 
Command operations. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 















SYSTEM IMPROVEMENT AND EXTENSION 





General Pacuynskt. Our Strategic Communications System re- 
quirements are divided in three categories: (1) System improvement 
and extension; (2) ballistic missile support and (3) airbase support. 

System improvement and extension is a program for progressive 
modernization of the STRATCON system to keep pace with our weap- 
ons improvement and changing concept of operations. Changes in the 
deployment of our forces necessitate extensions to the system. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ¢ 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 





AND 





BALLISTIC MISSILE 


General Pacuynski. There are two other items in the Strategic 
Communications System program. The ballistic missile support item 
will provide radio and wire communications support for the ballistic 
missile program. 





AIR BASE SUPPORT 
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The other item, air base support, provides telephone and teletype 
facilities required at our airbases. These facilities are required “for 
essentially the same reason that similar services are required in any 
community of individuals conducting a business. 











SERVICES 





STRATEGIC COMMUNICATIONS LEASED 





Leased communications are an essential and integral part of our 
Strategic Communications System. Vu-graph No. 44 ‘shows the break- 
out of the fund requirement for fiscal year 1958. Our gross increase 
over the fiscal year 1957 estimate is $6.7 million. Since $6 million 
of the fiscal year 1957 figure was for the final installment on installa- 
tion charges for our communications systems in Spain, our net in- 
crease is actually $700,000. The major new requirements in this year’s 
estimate consist of : (1) $1.5 million for the Strategic Air Command 
for high speed teletype and facsimile circuits; (2) $1.5 million for 
expanded services for the Air Weather and Flight Services (this sup- 
ports dispersal of certain tactical units in Europe and provides cir- 
euits needed for high altitude weather chart dissemination) ; (3) $3. 
million for the first full-vear lease of facilities installed last yea 

The remaining $21.1 million of this estimate covers annual aa ges 
for leased services required on a continuing basis to support the ac- 
tivities shown. 














NAVIGATIONAL AIDS 















The next. major operational division of our estimate is the naviga- 
tional aids program. The functions to be performed by equipment 
in this program are essentially: (1) to assist in the navigation of air- 
craft, and (2) to regulate the operation of our aircraft for traffic 
control and other special military purposes. 

The ground and aircraft navigational equipment programs must be 
closely correlated as new types of aircraft enter the Air Force inven- 
tory. Space and weight are extremely critical in modern aircraft. 
Many aircraft simply cannot carry more than one system of navi- 
gational equipment. During the transition period from one naviga- 
tional system to another, the only solution is to temporarily operate 
two ground systems, the ‘old and the new, until the transition is com- 
plete. Weare in such a transition period now in changing over from 
the old low frequency radio range system to our new TACAN system. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Pacnynsxt. As in Air Defense, the faster speeds, longer 
ranges and higher altitudes of aircraft today are demanding a revolu- 
tionary change in navigational aids and air traffic control systems. 
The control of air traffic is further complicated by the increase in num- 
bers of aircraft which require simultaneous use of terminal facilities. 
To illustrate this point I would like to discuss briefly a typical mili- 
tary air base with its currently required facilities. The control tower 
directs airport traffic in good weather. In bad weather this function 
is taken over by the radar approach control facility, or RAPCON. 
Search radar separates traffic in the area to prevent collision, and the 
ILS and precision radar guide the airplane to a point where the pilot 
can make a landing. For navigation to the airport area, and for hold- 
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ing until the pilot can be instructed to land, we have TACAN and radio 
beacons. For emergencies we maintain direction finding facilities. We 
have facilities to enable the pilot to talk directly to the weather fore- 
caster to get the latest weather information. For training and emer- 
gencies there are mobile control towers at the end of the runway. All 
of these functions must be provided with a multiplicity of communica- 
tions channels. I have shown only one airport. There are often many 
airports and many of these facilities in a small area. In such a con- 
gested area, coordination of all these activities becomes exceedingly 
complex as aircraft fly faster and their numbers continue to Increase. 
The items in this program provide the service required to cope with the 

roblem of navigating high-performance jet aircraft in flight, and 
Casting them in a terminal area. 


TACAN 


TACAN, (tactical air navigation), the first program in Nav-aids, 
was designed especially for jet aircraft. It gives distance as well as 
bearing to let the pilot know where he is at all times. Here you see 
the TACAN ground beacon and the aircraft indicator. For quick 
interpretation, indications are given visually rather than orally. 
Here is a photograph of a TACAN ground station showing the instal- 
lation of the beacon in its permanent building. TACAN is far more 
accurate than the present radio ranges and beacons. Our TACAN 
objective is to have in operation by July of this year a bare minimum 
TACAN ground environment, so that TACAN equipped aircraft can 
navigate in any area of the world where they may be expected to fly. 

This interim 1957 goal includes a little over 200 TACAN stations 
of which about two-thirds will be in the United States and the remain- 
ing one-third overseas. Our full ground environment will not be 
completed until July 1960. By that time we will have added approxi- 
mately 100 more stations to bring our total to 300. The equipment 
we are asking for here will complete the 1960 program as now planned. 
TACAN must be implemented as a “system” and not as a group of 
isolated facilities. When we finally decommission our low frequency 
radio ranges and beacons, all of our aircraft must have TACAN to 
navigate. By the time we complete our 1960 program we will have 
made a capital investment in ground TACAN facilities alone of more 
than $80 million. Our 1958 budget estimate of $4.3 million is expected 
to provide for the balance of ground TACAN facilities required. 


GCA 


_ GCA, which stands for ground controlled approach, is, as the name 
indicates, a precision radar which guides the aircraft into a position 
under instrument flying conditions where the pilot can see the runway 
for landing. GCA was developed toward the end of World War TI. 
Since then GCA has been confronted, as has all radar, with the prob- 
lem of improving altitude and range coverage, plus the ability to “see” 
jet aircraft which have a much smaller and smoother profile than the 
older piston driven aircraft. The GCA units in this request embody 
the required improvements. The major part of this estimate is for 
lightweight GCA units which are desigwed tos (1) low traffic density 
bases that do not warrant procurement of the more complex and 
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orEeee ie GCA installations, (2) for tactical bases requiring a hi ph 
ee of mobility and (3) for emergency RAPCON support. TT! 
rhtweight GCA units cost about one-fourth as much as the rane 
wae and can be operated by 1 man instead of 3. Two types of light- 
weight units are commercially available—the quadradar shown here, 
Vu-graph No. 49, gives both a limited search and a final control capa- 
bility—the SP. AR , Vv u-graph No. 50, possesses only a final approach 
capability. 


RADAR APPROACH CONTROL 


The.next operational program is RAPCON, or radar approach con- 
trol. RAPCONS are used at very high density air bases, or in locali- 

ties involving more than one air base. A RAPCON receives air- 
planes from a point marked by an enroute navigational aid, or fix, 
and controls them into the approach and landing. The RAPCON 
function is to provide terminal area control of aircraft, utilizing for 
this purpose, search radar and final approach radar, We are not 
requesting any precision or search radar equipment for RAPCON’s 
in this estimate. We mention these equipments briefly to explain the 

RAPCON function. We are requesting equipment only for RAP- 
CON control centers. 

The search radar is shown here on Vu-graph No. 51. The equip- 
ment. normally used is the AN/CPN-18. On the lower right you see 
the radar antennas. In the center is the radar pattern as it extends 
to a radius of 40 miles around the station. In the upper left is a 
portrayal of what the traffic controller sees on his racdarscope. 

The final approach radar is shown in this picture, Vu-graph 52. 
In the lower left is the radar unit. I call your attention to the turn- 
table at the base of the unit which enables the radar to be rotated to 
serve more than one runway. In the center is an artist’s concept. of 
how the radar beam moves back and forth to control direction of 
flight. and up and down to control the aircraft on the glide slope. On 
the upper right is the presentation of glide slope and localized radars 
as seen by the final controller. 

The RAPCON control center itself is shown on this chart Vu-graph 
No. 53. As shown, this contains the controller’s communications con- 
soles, radarscopes, and display boards. Several items in this year’s 
estimate are located here. In the center you see a large radarscope 
which is viewed in a horizontal position. This item we ‘call the Plan 
30 Indicator. This scope is used by the supervisory controller who re- 
quires overall knowledge of the traffic situation in the area. Individ- 
ual controllers require only a portion of the overall picture and use 
smaller scopes such as you see in the control panel here. The new 
controller’s scopes included in this estimate are the AN/UPA-35. In 
the upper portion of the picture you see the large consoles at which 
the controllers work. We are requesting a number of these consoles, 
the AN/FSA-4B, in this estimate. 

A newly developed item related to the control of traffic at a busy 
airport is the airport surface detection equipment (ASDE). Here 
again is the picture of our typical airport. Here you see a. surface 
detection equipment which is operated from either the RAPCON 
or the control tower. Heavier and higher speed jet aircraft have 
necessitated longer runways such as this one which is 15,000 feet. This 
places the control tower more than 214 miles from the approach end 
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of the runway. Notice what happens when fog or rain limits visibility 
to one-half mile, the minimum visibility for radar landings. Here is 
a sketch of the control tower operator’s reaction to this situation with- 
out ASDE and with ASDE. The operator with ASDE sees a display 
similar to this one on Vu-graph No. 56 on his scope. It is an actual 
scope photograph which plainly distinguishes aircraft on the runway 
and permits control over all aircraft on the airport surface. We have 
several ASDE units in the fiscal year 1958 estimate. 


BEACONS AND DIRECTION FINDERS 


This next program is for beacons and direction finders. It enables 
drops of supplies and troops in all weather. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


UHF EQUIPMENT 


General Pacnynskit. UHF communications are vital to each of our 
navaids. Even though TACAN can tell a pilot where he is and 
radar can see an airplane from the ground, there must be a medium of 
communications between the pilot and the ground. Without this link, 
control of the aircraft is impossible. This equipment will be used 
with such facilities as RAPCONS, GCA’s, control towers and direc- 
tion finders. An illustration of a typical facility in which the VHF 
equipment will be used is the airport control tower. Here you see 
an artist’s conception of control-tower operation. ‘The tower is lo- 
cated near the runway, the UHF transmitters and receivers are located 
at separate remote sites to avoid mutual radio interference. The 
inset gives a closeup of the tower interior. 


INSTRUMENT LANDING SYSTEM 


The next item is the Instrument Landing System. ILS has been 
standardized as part of the civil-military common system. ILS is 
also standardized for international use. Present indications are that 
ILS has good prospects of becoming the first system to provide a full 
landing capability—as opposed to simply providing approach capa- 
bility. This drawing, Vu-graph No. 58, shows the basic components 
of the ILS glide path and localizer system. Here you see the direc- 
tional and glide-slope beams. The localizer transmitter, shown in 
the upper right-hand corner, is positioned at the end of the runway, 
and the glide-slope transmitter, at the lower left, is placed beside the 
runway at the airplane’s touchdown point. In the ee right-hand 
corner you see the type of indicator used by the pilot when flying 
the ILS system. : 

MOBILE COMMUNICATIONS 


The last item under the navigational aids program is for m bile 
control towers. These mobile towers serve several purposes. Ieing 
ur transportable and completely self sufficient they provide a valuable 
capability in setting up new air bases in an emergency. In peacetime 
they are an aid to jet pilot training. They are located at the approach 
end of the runway where last-minute instructions and corrections 
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can be given trainees on landing. A great many accidents have been 
prevented through the use of these towers. This photograph shows 
the mobile control tower we are requesting in this estimate. 


ORGANIZATION EQUIPMENT 


Our nextprogram, Organization Equipment, provides the commu- 
nications-electronics items required in the main by our tactical com- 
munications, control, and support units which are subject to rapid 
deployment in support of any tactical situation. This equipment is 
especially designed for mobility, air transportability, and field de- 
ployment. The major dollar items are radio-link equipment used to 
provide the increased power and communication channels required by 
our tactical air forces and which cannot be provided by our World 
War IT equipment. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record). 


SECURITY SERVICE PROGRAM 


General Pacuynsxki. The Air Force Security Service program pro- 
vides for procurement of equipment essential to the security require- 
ments of the Air Force. 


METEOROLOGICAL PROGRAM 


The next program is “Meteorological equipment.” The responsi- 
bility for providing weather service to the Air Force and Army flying 
elements rests with the Air Weather Service. The equipment for 
which we are requesting funds in this program is in direct support of 
the Air Weather Service’s mission, which is to insure that the Air 
Force receives necessary weather support to meet its operational needs. 
Weather devices have recently moved into the communications-elec- 
tronics area because in modern weather operations these devices are 
principally electronic in nature. The importance of weather in- 
formation to modern air operations is generally recognized. The 

rapidly expanding volume of space in which modern aircraft operate, 
abet which we have been talking throughout this presentation, is also 
an Increased volume of space : about which the weatherman must pro- 
vide guidance to the airman. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record? 

Mr. Maron. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Pacuynskt. The weather equipment we require is, of two 
general types: (1) That required to make observations—observation 
instruments; and (2) that required to take readings in the upper air, 
commonly called upper air expendables. Some of the devices we re- 
quire to improve our observation ability are shown on this Vu-graph. 
The conditions we must measure are wind, temperature, humidity, 
clouds, and visibility. The other part of the program, upper air 
expendables, ac tually represents most of the dollars we are requesting. 
This artist’s drawing depicts the employment of these instruments 
as they are released from the ground and from the air. Radiosondes 
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| and dropsondes, as they are called, are expended in flight. This is 
the only practical way known to sample the atmosphere’s vertical 
structure. The dropsondes released by weather-reconnaissance air- 
craft are the most important method of obtaining analysis over 
oceans and other inaccessible areas. 







SPARES, MODIFICATIONS AND TRANSPORTATION 

















This next program division is for items supporting the entire com- 
munications-electronics area, There are three of these general support 
areas: 

(1) Follow-on spares. This program comprises more than 63,000 
different items of spare components and parts. These bits and pieces 
support the maintenance and operation of our active communications- 
electronics inventory. The annual requirement for these spares is 
computed based on experience data gathered over a number of years. 

(2) The second general support area is our modification program, 
which covers the cost of modification kits to accomplish technical 
changes to equipment. The purpose of modification is to modernize 
the equipment we have on ae and to take advantage of technical 
advances in the state of the art. 

(3) The last general item is “First destination transportation” cost 
associated with the equipment we are asking for. This cost is com- 
puted by : apply! ing experience-factor percentages to the procurement 
prograin we have just reviewed. 









SERVICE TEST 
























The next area in this presentation is “Service test,” which I con- 
sider to be an extremely important program. It is here we obtain the 
first items of equipment from research and development which can 
be tested and evaluated in a military environment. Technological 
advances in air weapons are pacing factors for communications- 
electronics requirements. This requirés a dynamic exploitation of 
state-of-the-art improvements in the communications-electronics field. 
Service test, as the name implies, provides us with the means for 
exploiting new techniques found applicable to our requirements. The 
items procured in this category are given many exhaustive tests in 
the Proving Ground Command and in some instances even in the 
using agencies’ tactical field installations. When tests on an item 
prove that it meets operational requirements, it is programed for 
procurement. Through this system our .communications-electronies 
capabilities can keep pace with advancing air-weapon. capabilities. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record). 

General Pacnynski. Our service-test requirements in the navi- 
gational-aids area are concentrated on another problem of which I 
spoke earlier—the problem of handling heavy concentrations of fast 
jet aircraft. This problem is illustrated by the next Vu-graph. Our 
goal is to be capable of landing an aircraft every 30 seconds. Many 
aireraft arriving from several directions must be “funneled” through 
a landing-approach “gate.” This is almost like trying to thread the 
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eye of a needle. Specific navigational-aid items which have reached 
the point in development where service-test quantities can be pro- 
cured are: (1) The Data Routing Group, which stores air-traffic infor- 
mation on magnetic drums and delivers instructions to the traffic con- 
trollers as they need it, and (2) the en route Information Transfer 
Control, which permits direct communication between the controller 
and the pilot at any point along the aircraft’s route. 


ANTICIPATED FISCAL YEAR 1957 DESIGN AND PRODUCTION DELAYS 


The last item in this estimate, $29.7 million, represents that portion 
of our total fiscal year 1957 P-230 program requirement. which will 
not materialize for procurement until fiscal year 1958 due, to, antici- 
pated design and production delays in fiscal year 1957, 


SUMMARY 


This concludes my presentation of the communications-electronics 
panel area program. It is a program vital to the operation of a mod- 
ern Air Force. My purpose has been to demonstrate that this pro- 
gram is vital because it provides the kind of communications-elec- 
tronics environment which must be available to the Air Force if we 
are to vealize fully the performance capabilities of our, new air 
weapons. 

Mr. Manon. I understand, General, that you have as part of your 
presentation a motion picture in the form of a progress report on 
the distant early warning line across the northern perimeter of the 
continent, generally speaking. 

General Pacuynskti. Yes, sir; I have. I would be glad to show it 
to you. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 


COMMERCE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE REPORT ON AIR NAVIGATION 
FACILITIES 


While he is getting ready to show it I might suggest we take a 
moment to discuss air and navigation facilities within the context of a 
report of the Appropriations Committee on the Commerce bill. 

I am going to ask Mr. Laird, who is a member of that subcom- 
mittee, to read this statement into the record at this time and to de- 
velop the Air Force attitude in regard to the problem. 

Mr. Lamp. This is from the report of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, dated April 5, 1957, the Establishment of Air Navigation 
Facilities in the Commerce Department appropriation bill. 


The committee is recommending a sizable increase over current year funds for 
this program, despite economy demands. The necessity of establishing a com- 
mon air navigation system which will meet the needs of both military and 
civil aircraft, the urgency of installing facilities which will safely handle the 
increasing volume of air traffic, and the problems which will result from jet 
flying, make such an increase necessary. 

The budget estimate for 1958 included funds for the installation and conver- 
sion of 367 VORTAC facilities at an estimated cost of $64,500,000. The com- 
mittee feels that it has no alternative but to go along with the initiation of this 
program, which is strongly endorsed by the executive branch and all segments 
of the aviation industry. Accordingly it has included $43 million for this pur- 
pose in the bill for 1958. Since military aircraft will be the sole users of the 
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azimuth portion of the new VORTAC system, it believes that the additional 
21,500,000 should be provided by transfer from military appropriations. 

Large sums will be required in future years to install, maintain, and operate 
a common system designed to meet military needs for tactical flying as well as 
air navigation needs of civil aviation. Since approximately 45 percent of the 
use of the Federal airways system is by military aircraft, the committee feels 
that the Defense Department must make an appropriate contribution to its cost 
in the future. Further, it urges the Defense Department to cooperate fully 
with Civil Aeronautics authorities in planning and designing of all future air 
navigation equipment. 

The 1958 budget also included $30,662,000 for installation of air route surveil- 
lance radar which will become increasingly important in the control of high- 
speed jet aircraft in the future. The committee has included $15 million for 
this purpose in the bill for 1958. It believes that the program should proceed ata 
slower rate than proposed in the 1958 budget to prevent possible duplication be- 
tween’ thé:extensive radar network of the: Military Establishment ’and that pro- 
posed by the CAA. Here again, it is essential that the military aviation authorities 
cooperate fully with the CAA to assure proper integration of civil and military 
installations. The taxpayers of the country cannot afford to finance two sepa- 
rate and partially duplicating systems of air navigation radar throughout the 
United States. 


General, you have heard the report of this Commerce Subcommit- 
tee of the House Appropriations Committee. 

What is your comment on the necessity of establishing a common 
air navigation system which will meet both the needs of the military 
and of civil aircraft ? 

General Pacuynsk1. I appreciate the committee’s concern about 
this, Mr. Laird. In order to answer the question I think I would like 
to deal with it in terms of the specifics in this particular committee 
report, that is the VORTAC program and the radar program. As 
T understand it, those are the two that are concerned in the decision 


of the committee to appropriate funds to the Commerce Department. 
Mr. Larrp. There were two separate sections of the CAA problem. 


VORTAC PROGRAM 


General Pacuyns«r. That is right. 

The VORTAC area is one in which the agreements have been 
reached throughout the levels of the Government from the top, that 
is the Air Coordinating Committee, down to the departments and 
implementing agencies, that is the Air Force and the CAA. There 
is an agreed program that common user facilities will be provided for 
and installed by the CAA, and we have interpreted, and I believe the 
Air Coordinating Committee has, the VORTAC program to be a 
common-system program. . 

From the standpoint of practicality, and we have not had a chance 
to examine the implications of an action of this type because we 
have assumed that the VORTAC program was a system program, 
there would be difficulties in implementing this kind of a decision 
for the reason that we feel it would be almost impossible to divide up 
costs on the basis of functional elements of the TACAN, that is the 
azimuth portion and the distance portion which are inseparable from 
the standpoint of procurement, financing, and installation; construc- 
tion costs would be difficult to sort out, and so on. These are things 
we are now presently examining. But the basic position I think that 
the Air Force will take on this is that this a common system item 
and it should be handled financially as such. 
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VORTAC AGREEMENTS AND EFFECT OF HOUSE REPORT NO, 308 


Colonel Frizen. This arrangement of funding was in full agre« 
ment with the Department of Commerce. This figure of $64.5 mil- 
lion was arrived at, as you probably know, within the Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee. 

This figure took into consideration that the military had already 
furnished some 50 dual installations plus a certain amount of con- 
struction costs. 

Unless this money is restored to the Department of Commerce it 
Oss very dismal as to the progress of the VORTAC program, be- 

cause obviously, since that Department budgeted for this by agree- 
te the Department of Defense has not budgeted for it. It looks 
as though there will be delay in the program and, hence, the service 
to the civil jets that will be coming out in 1959 will also be delayed. 

We are hopeful this money will be restored to the Department of 
Commerce. 


USE OF AZIMUTH PORTIONS OF VORTAC SYSTEM BY CLVLL AVIATION 


I would like to point out what I think are two errors in this report. 

It mentions that only the military use the azimuth portion of the 
VORTAC system. I think this is in error because there are two 
azimuth portions within the VORTAC system. The military uses 
both. The military will predominently use the TACAN azimuth por- 
tion, but there is every reason to believe that the civil aircraft in the 
not too distant future will be using the TACAN azimuth portion of 
VORTAC, also. 

The second point was that 45 percent—— 

Mr. Larrp. You mean right now they are not using it, but you 
believe with the new jets they will use that portion ? 

Colonel Frizzen. That is right. We have information that a num- 
ber of the carriers are inv estigating the use of the TACAN azimuth in 
their later craft, in their jets. 


USE OF FEDERAL AIRWAYS SYSTEM BY MILITARY AND CIVIL AIRCRAFT 


The second point I would like to make is this: The figure 45 per- 
cent was used as far as military use of the Federal airways system 
is concerned. I think probably this is correct so far as fixe Petar 
or instrument flying on the Federal airways by Department of De- 
fense aircraft are concerned. 

However, as you well know, the number of military aircraft and 
air carriers is far overshadowed by the total number of civil, private 
fliers using the basic navigational aids for flying on the Federal 
alrways. 


COORDINATION BETWEEN DEPARTMENTS REGARDING VORTAC 


Mr. Larrp. In your statement you say that in the preparation of 
the Commerce Department budget consideration was given to the 
contribution which had been made by the Defense Department in 
prior years ? 

Colonel Frizen. No, sir: that was not what I said. 
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When the figure of $64.5 million was arrived at this was done with- 
in the Air Coordinating Committee by people from the Department 
of Defense and by the Depa rtment of Commerce people. 

Mr. Lairp. That was to represent the total overall cost ? 

Colonel Frizen. Of the 1960 common system VORTAC program. 

There are, of course, additional TACAN stations, additional navi- 
gational aids that serve only military needs which we fund for with- 
in the military by agreement. 

Mr. Lamp. But the only ones which are funded in the military 
budget are those used only i the military. 

Colonel Frizen. That is right, sir. Sut before we had this ACC 
agreement, and this was arrived at only on the 30th of August of 
last year, we had to provide facilities for general airways coverage 
in the States because we had no agreement with the Department of 
Commerce. 

Between the Air Force and Navy this amounted to some 50 dual 
stations. These with construction costs have been turned over to the 
CAA by agreement and have become part of this overall program. 
The taxpayer is not being charged twice there, you see. 


POSSIBILITY OF DUPLICATING USE OF RADAR SYSTEMS BY CAA AND ATR 
FORCE 


Mr. Lamp. What is ‘the possibility of using your radar equip- 
ment for getting some of this information that the CAA needs in- 
stead of setting Bad a duplicating radar surveillance system through- 
out the United States? 

General Pactrynski. There has been a series of actions which 
started with the Air Coordinating Committee recognition of the pos- 
sibility of duplicating actions being taken by the Air Force and the 
CAA, 

This problem was brought to the Air Coordinating Committee b 
the Air Force and the CAA and stemming from that was the C 
agreement that it would be necessary for the Air Force and the CAA 
to plan on an integrated basis for installation of radars in the con- 
tinental United States. 

Following that there were communications which were transmitted 
by the Air Force to the Air Defense Command as the technical im- 
plementing command for air defense radars, and similar action was 
taken by the CAA. 

On the 16th of November 1956, there was agreed to what is referred 
to in the document as ground rules for Air Defense Command and 
Civil Aeronautics Administration joint use of radar facilities. 

This was signed jointly by General Atkinson, commander of Air 
Defense Command, and James T. Pyle, Acting Administrator, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

The document I am citing here goes into considerable detail as to 
technical factors and criteria that will be utilized in the determina- 
tion of what will be done to prevent unnecessary duplication between 
the CAA and the Air Force. 
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It contains a general policy on the subject which I would like to 
read, if I may. 

Joint use of radar facilities will be made wherever practical. It is realized 
that certain compromises by both agencies will have to be made to provide for 
this joint use of radar information. 

(a) Siting for new ADC radar equipment in areas where similar coverage 
is required by CAA will be coordinated in an effort to meet both requirements. 

(b) Siting for new CAA radar equipment in areas where similar coverage is 
required by ADC will be coordinated in an effort to meet both requirements. 

2. Funding for items such as special equipment or modifications necessary to 
meet the requirements of CAA will be the responsibility of the CAA. Funding 
for items such as security guards, special equipment, or modifications to meet 
the requirements of ADC will be the responsibilty of ADC. Considerable lead 
time is required to fund nonprogram items. 

Then, this document covers the factors governing CAA site acquisi- 
tion, ADC site acquisition, et cetera, and then it goes on into the plan- 
ning procedures where a joint ADC-CAA joint radar planning group 
is constituted as a permanent committee to provide continuous co- 
ordination for radar planning activities of the two agencies. 

This particular planning group has been active since last fall and, as 
a result of their actions, we have already come to agreement on cer- 
tain facilities of interest jointly to the C AA and the ADC. 

We obtain progress reports in Washington from this group to ob- 
serve specifically what progress is being made, and we have already 
agreed on joint siting and use of three radar stations. There are a 
number of others presently under consideration. 

I don’t have the latest progress report. The last one I have is 
dated January 29, 1957, but this is an active area which the CAA and 
the Air Force, through its Air Defense Command, is pursuing as 
rapidly as we can. There are a lot of problems associated with this 
kind of thing of a technical nature. 

Mr. Larrp. Is the problem feeding the information into your com- 
munications system ? 

General Pactynskt. No, sir; that isnot the problem. The problem 
primarily pertains to siting the radars to meet Air Defense Command 
requirements so that they will provide the proper coverage as against 
siting to meet criteria for air-traffic control which sometimes are dif- 
ferent. 

Mr. Laren. Is that a problem of communicating from the radar? 

General Pacrynskt. No, sir. 

Mr. Latrp. What is of interest to you, and what is of interest to the 
CAA? 

General Pacuyrnskt. No, sir. That is not a problem in itself. The 
problem mainly involves locating the radar so that it can see, in the 
area that it covers, what the Air Defense Command requires on the 
one hand, and also can see for the CAA what the CAA requires for 
air-traffic-control purposes. 


RADAR COVERAGE OF UNITED STATES BY AIR FORCE AND CAA 


Mr. Latrp. The CAA map of where they recommend these radar 
installations be established covers the entire United States. Your 

maps seem to cover the entire country, too. It is hard for me to 
understand from just looking at the maps. 
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General Pacuynsxt. Yes, sir; I appreciate that. The plans indi- 
cated on the maps would appear to result in duplication. I believe 
Colonel Hosken has something on that. 

Colonel Hosxen. CAA sites its radars so that the terminal coverage 
is right down the deck, low coverage so they can see the aircraft and 
feed them into the approach-control areas. 

The coverage shown on the map is at about a 10,000-foot altitude. 
In that case there is bound to be a lot of overlapping in higher alti- 
tudes when we put in adjacent radars that provide a low-altitude 
coverage. The Air Defense Command radars are cited in connection 
with gap fillers. 

Mr. Larrp. Of course, the testimony before the Commerce Commit- 
tee was this—that their plans are for much broader coverage than you 
seem to indicate CAA has in mind. They plan to go much higher, as 
far as altitude is concerned, and they plan almost complete coverage. 

Colonel Hosken. That is right. I don’t know what the testimony 
was before your committee, but I am familiar with the radars that 
they are purchasing in this time period. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Laren. In this request they were talking about 40,000 feet. 

Colonel Hosxen. Off the record. 

( Diseussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Latrpv. My understanding of the presentation made by the 
CAA, where they presented to the committee certain maps which dis- 
played where they would establish radar search stations for their 
purposes, was that these maps covered the entire United States. From 
your testimony here it would seem that in many of these areas in the 
United States it would not be necessary for the CAA to develop radar 
installations. 

General Pacnynsxt. That is right. As I have indicated, through 
the operation of the jomt ADC-CAA radar planning group, which 
is active now, a portion of the CAA requirements for navigation and 
air-traffic control in the United States will be satisfied by Air Defense 
radar stations which will operate not only to meet the Air Defense 
requirement but also the CAA requirement. 

The criteria under which this group functions technically will 
inevitably result, due to terrain and other considerations, in some 
stations that are presently operating in the Air Defense environment 
not. being satisfactory for CAA requirements, and conversely the 
same will hold true of radar stations that CAA requires for purposes 
of navigation and traffic contro] not fitting in, based on the criteria 
that govern establishment of Air Defense Command stations, and not 
fitting into the Air Defense requirements. 

Work is proceeding to determine as rapidly as possible with the 
CAA how many stations will fall in each of these three categories; 
that is, those which fit Air Defense Command requirements only, those 
which are jointly applicable to the CAA air-traffic control and naviga- 
tion requirement, and the Air Defense requirement, and those which 
fit onlv CAA requirements. 

Mr. Lar. Is there any estimate that can be made, so far as the Air 
Force is concerned, as to the amount of the continental United States 
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that is presently covered, with sufficient radar search equipment.so it 
would not be necessary for the CAA. to install any additional 
equipment ? 

General Pacuynski. We are not in a position to do that at the 
present time. As I indicated, agreements already have been reached 
on three radar stations based on consideration of all the technical 
criteria to serve the joint CAA and Air Defense Command require- 
ments. 

This report I have here, dated January 29, also indicates that the 
radar planning group has determined that there will be eight stations 
that must be provided by and operated solely by the CAA in order 
to obtain the airspace coverage required by CAA and which could 
not be provided by Air Defense radars. 

Mr. Lamp. Then there is no overall report which has been made 
by the Air Force and the CAA combined which would indicate to the 
Congress how much additional equipment actually is needed to insure 
adequacy of radar coverage within the continental United States for 
civilian aircraft? 

General Pacuy NSKI. I am not in a position to say there is no report. 

I don’t believe there is one at the present time. 

Mr. Larry. This is just being worked out on a site-by-site basis # 

General Pacuynskt. That is right. 

Mr. Lairp. At the present time this program is being worked out? 

General Pacuynskt. That is right. 


RADAR NEEDS OF CAA AND MILITARY ESTABLISHMENTS 


Mr. Latrp. How long do you think it will be before we can get 
definite information as to the radar needs of CAA in addition to the 
military radar establishments that are already set up? 

General Pacuynsxt. I don’t know, sir. I can find out and provide 
that for the record if you wish. 

I would like to make this statement: From the st: indpoint of the 
overall requirements to fulfill the complete program of CAA, I am 
quite certain there is no report which covers that. 

There may be information which covers up to the point of the re- 
quirements that are contained in the 1957-58 budgets, but I will have 
to check that. 

Mr. Latrp. You would have the information, though, and CAA 
would not have the information. Is that not correct ? 

General Pacuynsxt. No, sir; both CAA and we would h 
This involves joint effort, and it involves CAA personnel ai 
Defense. 

Mr. Latrp. But you have the radar. You presently have the radar 
establishments throughout the United States. 

General Pacnynskt. Yes, sir; we have that. 

Mr. Latrp. So the information as to its coverage, the best infor- 
mation and the best people to get that information from is the Air 
Force. Is that right? 

General Pacuynsxt. For coverage of the Air Defense radars, that 
is correct. This information is available to CAA through operations 
of the joint CAA-ADC group. In some cases, we are considering 
actually moving existing stations if the ADC and CAA requir ements 
can be met through such a joint move. But, basically, the problem 
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is to determine, in the case of each Air Defense radar station, whether 
it meets or can be made to meet the coverage requirements of the 
CAA in order for the latter to fulfill its functions. 

General CauLtanan. It should be made clear that there is no sepa- 
rate system that is used just by the civilians. The fact is that military 
aircraft use the civil airways and are cleared under instrument flight 
conditions right along w ith the commercial or civilian aircraft. This 
control is actually exercised over the airways by the CAA. 

Mr. Larrp. But the Air Force is much further advanced than the 
CAA would be in this field. The CAA is becoming increasingly con- 
cerned about it because of the new types of planes that will go into 
operation in 1959. 

General Catuanan. That is certainly true. As General Pachyn- 
ski has brought out, the information as regards existing radar sta- 
tions, their equipment, their coverage, is all available to the CAA in 
their joint development of this program with the Air Defense 
Command. 

Mr. Manon. Is there unanimity of opinion between the CAA and 
the Air Force and the Navy on this issue here which we are dis- 
cussing? 

General Pacuynsxt. Yes, sir. 


ATTITUDE REGARDING HOUSE REPORT 308, AIR NAVIGATIONAL FACILITIES, 
IN COMMERCE DEPARTMENT FISCAL YEAR 1958 APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. Manon. The Committee on Appropriations has made this 
report, which is a report of the 50-member Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

I wish you would take this report back with you to your office and 
see that we are advised as to the full attitude of the CAA and the 
Air Force on this question which has been raised. We want to do 
whatever is right and proper with regard to this matter. 

General Pacuynsxt. I will be glad to do that, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The need for the overall CAA program for air route surveillance radar 
coverage contained in the CAA 5-year plan has been reviewed by the Air 
Coordinating Committee and is strongly supported by the United States Air 
Force. In arriving at the 1958 budget estimate of $30,662,000, CAA has pre- 
dicted use of five Air Defense Command radars at a remoting cost of $5,138,500. 
This cost of remoting varies with each installation and is largely dependent 
upon the number of relay stations required. The remaining $25.522.500 of 
their long-range radar estimate covers the 16 CAA prime radars. If the Joint 
Radar Planning Group, whose detailed functions were enumerated in prior 
testimony, finds that more than five military radar facilities can be used, the 
1958 cost would be something less than the $30,662,000. On the other hand, if 
it is found that less than five can be used, this figure would not be sufficient. 
The Joint Radar Planning Group will have completed its determinations on 
the 21 stations in sufficient time to permit procurement in 1958 of the proper 
amount of remoting and prime radar equipment. The CAA current estimate 
for total long-range radar coverage installations needed by 1962 is 83. Until 
such time as the Joint Radar Planning Group has made detailed site surveys 
at all 83 locations, it is impossible to determine the ratio of civil and military 
radars. The United States Air Force has not participated in the costing of 
the CAA radar program and cannot validate their estimate: however, we have 
confidence in their judgment and the mechanism of the Joint Radar Planning 
Group, and recommend the CAA program as being in the best interests of the 
United States. 





OPERATING COST OF SAGE 


Mr. Manon. Before we see the film you are going to show us, I 
would like to ask a few questions relating to the detail of your esti- 
mates. It is noted from Vu-graph 8, that the operation and mainte- 
nance budget for operation of SAGE for 1958 approximates $47,- 
000,000. What do you expect the eventual operating cost of this sys- 
tem will be? 

General Pacuynskt. Based on current planning and costs, it is 
anticipated that the annual cost to operate and maintain the SAGE 
system, when fully operational will approximate $280 million under 
the.“Operation and maintenance” appropriation. 


OPERATING COST OF DEW LINE 


Mr. Manon. Again referring to Vu-graph 8, it is noted that the 
budget from operations and maintenance for the DEW line in 1958 
approximates $100 million. We have had previous statements as to 
anticipated operating costs for the distant early warning line based 
on advance engineering estimates rather than experience. Do you 
now have a more current estimate of the anticipated operating cost 
of these facilities? 

General Pacnynskr. The Vu-graph No. 8 referred to indicated a 
fiscal year 1958 program requirement of $100 million for DEW line 
under the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation budget proj- 
ects (P4x7, 458 and 482). This $100 million requirement included 
$80.5 million for the DEW line (main section) and $19.5 for the 
DEW line (western extension). 

Based on current plans and costs the projected “level off” costs for 
operating and maintaining the DEW line (main section) are esti- 
mated to approximate $100 million annually under the “Operation 
and maintenance” appropriation. This estimate is based upon ex- 
perience gained by the contractor-operator during the current fiscal 
year. 

The fiscal year 1958 “Operation and maintenance” appropriation 
requirement of $19.5 million for the DEW line (western extension) 
primarily covers the installation of electronic equipment, prestockage 
of necessary items, and training of personnel who will eventually 
operate the line. 


CONTRACTOR FOR WHITE ALICE DEFENSE COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


Mr. Manon. Who is the contractor that will be operating and 
maintaining the White Alice Air Defense communication system in 
Alaska ? 

General Pacuynsxt. The present contractor is the Federal Electric 
Co. The present contract has been negotiated for fiscal year 1957 and 
the contract contains a renewable clause for the next 2 fiscal-year 
periods. 

INVESTMENT IN TACTICAL A. C. AND W. EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. How much of an investment do we have in tactical 
A. C. and W. equipment, such as described on page 22 of your state- 
ment? How it is used? 
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General Pacuynskt. The investinent in tactical A. C. and W. equip- 
ment now in the hands of our tactical A. C. and W. units and which is 
to be replaced by our A. C. and W. improvement program 1s approxi- 
mately $22.1 million. This equipment is used for the detection, con- 
trol, and interception functions essential to the operation of our tacti- 
cal Air Forces and the support of field armies. _ 

Our program to modernize the tactical A. C. and W. units is expected 
to cost approximately $52.6 million in P-200 funds. Of this total 
¢14.7 million has already been applied to the program from fiscal year 
1957 and prior year’s funds in order to move us forward toward the 
goal of providing critically needed operating capability in our tactical 
Air Forces. 

UNIT COSTS 


Mr. Manon. Under tab 2, beginning page 3, is a list of various 
ground communications and electronic equipment showing the pro- 
gram requirement and the unit cost as well as the total cost for each 
item. The unit cost varies from a few dollars to approximately $50 
million for SAGE computers. I think it would be well to go down the 
list and explain the requirements for a number of the more significant 
items, including an explanation of the unit cost for such things as the 
SAGE computer, and others. 

General Pacnynskt. There are three general categories of procure- 
ment. involved in the list of equipment we show in tab 2. These three 
categories are: Service test items, initial production items, and items 
on which we are continuing production. Unit prices vary between 
these categories. I would like therefore to address the reply to your 
question first to the subject of unit prices and then to discuss require- 
ments for specific pieces of hardware. I will select significant items 
to illustrate the factors involved. 

In the case of a service test item the unit cost includes: (a) The basic 
item, including necessary engineering and tooling for the end item 
and is based upon preliminary manufacturers’ estimates. (5) Special 
test equipment, which is usually based upon a determination by ARDC 
engineers, together with manufacturers’ engineers. (c) Spare parts 
for the basic items and special test equipment items. This is based 
upon the type of usage, the past experience and the estimated period of 
operation for the service test equipment which may be from 6 months 
to l year. The cost of spare parts varies from 10 to 20 percent. (d) 
Engineering services of manufacturers’ technical representatives. 
This is based upon the past knowledge of like equipments and knowl- 
edge of ARDC engineers. (¢) Engineering data which may consist 
of any or all of the following: Manufacturers’ drawings, specifica- 
tions, engineering progress reports and final engineering reports, lists 
of replaceable parts and support equipment data. (f) Handbooks: 
The requirement for handbooks depends upon the usage of the items 
and familiarity with like items and may consist of both operation and 
maintenance instructions. (g) Installation data which is related to 
the type of equipment, type of installation, and familiarity with like 
items. (h) Installation: This item is dependent upon the location 
of the installation and type of usage for the service test item. The 
service test items contained in our program are priced according to 
this procedure. 
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In the case of an item which is being placed in production for 
the first time the unit cost includes the ‘following: (a) Any minor 
development engineering which is required to correct deficiencies ob- 
served during the operational suitability test; (6) production engi- 
neering and tooling 2; (c) the basic equipment; ‘(d) ) military type pro- 
duction drawings; ~ (e) maintenance data, including instruction, in- 
stallation, field, and depot level maintenance handbooks, an illustrated 
parts breakdown and a standard facility equipment list of equipment; 
(f) special test equipment peculiar to the item; (g) special tooling; 
(A) spares support based upon spares provisioning documents; (2) 
Government-furnished parts which may be required; (/) install: ation 
costs when purchased installed from the producer. 

The unit cost of follow-on production includes the same elements 
discussed for initial production except that development engineering 
is usually not included and the cost of drawings, technical hi undbooks, 
and provisioning documents is included only to the extent that 
changes are required in these elements of support. 

SAGE isa special case. SAGE is budgeted in P-230 as a “pack- 
age.” This package includes computers, data transmission equip- 
ment and miscellaneous communication-electronic equipment pec liar 
to SAGE. In addition, it includes the cost for engineering, Installa- 
tion, and support during the installation and check-out period. To 
minimize the investment, the program requirement in any given year 
is computed on the basis of lead time requirements for the various ele- 
ments of cost making up the total package. Thus, the cost of a com- 
pleted SAGE facility located in a geographical sector is distributed 
over several years’ program. The SAGE computer, being the prin- 
cipal item in the SAGE “package,” by virtue of its cost and long 
production lead time, serves as the basis for phasing system require- 
ments. Therefore, the program requirement in a given fiscal year 
provides for (a) production of computers required to meet opera- 
tional dates; (b) installation and support of computers procured in 
prior years; (¢) production of data transmission equipment and other 
relatively short lead time communication-electronic equipments re- 
quired for computers procured in prior years; (d) installations and 
support of short lead time communication- electronic equipment pro- 
cured in the current year: (e) engineering support provided by Lin- 
coln Laboratories during the current fiscal year. 

From this explanation you can understand why it is not possible to 
arrive at the cost of a computer by dividing the number of com- 
puters being placed on procurement in 1 year into the SAGE funds 
required in 1 year. The cost. of a computer is approximately $30 
million rather than the $50 million you have stated. 

Now I would like to answer the second part of your question con- 
cerning requirements for a significant number of the items shown 
in tab 2. This information is classified. Mr. Chairman, may T go 
off the record ? 
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Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

Mr. Mayon. We will now proceed to the showing of the film. 
(Film shown to committee. ) 

Mr. Manon. We will resume at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 


Tuespay, Arrit 9, 1957. 
Mr. Crossy. General Pachynski, yesterday we did not get an o 
portunity to ask you very many questions because it was so late 
the day when you finished your general presentation. Theeiek 
we thought it advisable to have you come back for a few minutes to 
go into 1 or 2 matters which we failed to cover yesterday. 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 PROGRAM ADJUSTMENTS 


I would like to ask you about your funding in 1957. I notice that 
you have a program increase of $130 million over the amount that 
was presented to the committee last year. 

General Pacuynski. $130 million ? 

What page is that on, sir? 

Mr. Crossy. That appears on page 144 under tab I-D. 

It seems that most of this increase, or a large percentage of it, in 
the operating area, is for SAGE, the DEW line and White Alice. 

Have those systems progressed further than was anticipated when 
you were here last year ? 

General Pacuynskt. We were able to definitize better the cost that 
we estimated last year, and the increases are also accounted for as 
indicated in the explanations by such things as, taking P-437 specifi- 

cally, a change in funding policy, and transfer of responsibility to 

this area for preassembling minor items of equipment required for 
installation of fixed communications, electronics schemes, which aec- 
counted for $11.2 million of the $17 million and, second, to program 
changes which necessitated the accomplishment ‘of high priority en- 
gineering and installation projects such as engineering associated 
with DEW line extension, and extension of telephone trunking facili- 
ties in the Territory of Hawaii. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Crospy. We will insert into the record at this point pages 44, 
45, and 46 of the justification. 
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(The pages referred to follow :) 









CoMPARISON OF FiscaL YEAR 1957 Procram REQUIREMENTS As REFLECTED IN 
1957 BupGer WitH Fiscat Year 1957 Procram ReQvrreMENTS As SHOWN 
IN Frscat YEAR 1958 Buparr 







Communications-electronics 


A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 








[In thousands of dollars} 





Difference, 







‘Total Program | increase (+) 
| program require- | or de- 
Pro- | Description require- | ments per crease (—), 
gram | ments per | 1958 budget 1958 com- 
project | 1957 budget pared with 
1957 
| 
| 
(1) (2 } (3) 4) 








} : : Cisz: feet ie . a 













' 
230 | Ground communication-electronic equipment $470,178.8 | $543, 992.0 +-$73, 813, 2 
261 | Peculiar type test equipment for ground communi- 
| _ eation-electronic equipment 11, 176.0 | 11, 348.0 +-172.0 
437 | Installation of fixed communication-electronic | 
technical components 15, 000. 0 $2, 075.5 +17, 075.5 
457 | Installation of fixed communication-electronic | 
| _ technical components 16, 513. 0 22, 880. 1 +6, 367.1 
458 | Operation and maintenance of SAGE, DEW line, } 
and White Alice 61, 744.0 106, 545. 0 +44, 801.0 
482 | Commercial communications systems 65, 692.0 | 53, 884.3 —11, 807.7 
Total fiscal year pregram 640, 303. 8 770, 724.9 +130, 421.1 









Bb. EXPLANATION 






P-230: Ground communication-electronic equipment: $73.8 million increase. 
This net increase is due primarily to the receipt of additional customer orders 
(financed on a reimbursable basis) which were received subsequent to the fiscal 
year 1957 budget; to additional service test items reaching the procurability stage 
earlier than was anticipated; and to several adjustments of requirements and 
prices in the air-defense area. 

P—261: Peculiar type test equipment for ground communication-electronic 
equipment: $0.2 million increase. This net increase is related to the adjust- 
ments in ground communication-electronic equipments, previously discussed, 
which required peculiar test equipment. 

P-437: Installation of fixed communication-electronic technical components: 
$17.1 million increase. This increase is due primarily to (1) change in funding 
policy which transferred responsibility to this area for preassembling minor 
items of equipment required for the installation of fixed communication-electronice 
schemes ($11.2 million); and (2) to program changes which necessitated the 
accomplishment of high priority engineering and installation projects, such as, 
engineering association with Dewline extension and expansion of telephone 
trunking facilities in the Territory of Hawaii (-+$5.9 million). 

P—457: Installation of fixed communication-electronic technical components: 
$6.4 million increase. This increase is due primarily to (1) new and unforeseen 
high priority requirements in connection with the USAF Strategic Communica- 
tions System: and (2) for the increased scope of work which is urgently required 
to install adequate navigational aids. 

P-458 : Operation and maintenance of SAGE, DEW line and White Alice: $44.8 
million increase. This increase is due to the following: (1) SAGE requirements 
increased by $3.6 million. The principal increase was related to the SAGE 
system training program which provides training for personnel who will per- 
form the tasks and solve the problems of the system. Additional funds were 
required because the tasks associated with the system were larger and more 
complex than was initially anticipated ; (2) DEW line requirements increased by 
$37.6 million. The fiscal year 1957 budget included funds only for prestockage 
and preoperational costs of the DEW line since it was anticipated at that time 
that operation and maintenance costs would not be ineurred until the DEW line 
became fully operational. However, construction of all the sites will not be 
complete at the same time. It was determined, subsequent to submission of 
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fiscal year 1957 budget, that as- the' construction became completed at each site 
the operating contractor would assume responsibility for the site and gain; ex- 
perience operating the site during the course of equipment installation. Conse- 
quently, additional requirements resulted in this area for the cost of contractual 
operation of these sites during this period. (3) White Alice requirements are 
increased by $3.6 million. The estimated costs for White Alice were initially 
developed on the basis of fiscal year 1956 experience which, although it was the 
best available data at the time, was not sufficient to accurately estimate the 
operation and maintenance cost of the system. 

P-482: Commercial communications systems: $11.8 million decrease. The 
decrease is related to revised programs associated with (1) air defense program 
(—$5.7 million) resulting from repricing of the semiautomatic ground environ- 
ment system (SAGE), aircraft control ‘and warning network and Ground Ob- 
server Corps requirements; and (2) USAF Strategic Communications Systems 
program (—$6.1 million) based on decision to use Government-owned equip- 
ment at overseas teletype switching centers in lieu of leased equipment. 


EMPHASIS ON COMMUNICATIONS-ELECTRONICS PROGRAM 


Mr. Crossy. This indicates to me that you have shifted substantial 
portions of the operation and maintenance moneys to this area. 

General Boearr. This is true. 

Mr. Crossy. At the same time you have been very short in operation 
and maintenance money for 1957 or, at least, information was given 
to us to that effect, and I think, ree ently, the shortage necessitated 
some curtailment in flying. 

General Bocarr. This is true. 

Mr. Crossy. There was newspaper publicity on it. Does that mean 
that you give a higher priority to these activities ? 

General Bogarr. Yes. There are two points involved here: In the 
first place, this operation is a National Security Council priority- 
directed program, and, in the second place, insofar as DEW line itself 
is concerned, there is a very short construction season and once you 
get it underway, when you run into delays or cost overruns due to 
changes in the schedule, it is one of these things that is much more 
economical to go ahead and finance right now, than it is to delay. If 
you delay over one season, you have to reorganize the contractor effort 
again and once you have done that, you have not only lost time, but 
you have lost a tremendous amount of money. Therefore, these pro- 
grams, having the priority that they do, do take financing and our 
plan i is to finance these programs as it is required. 


SAGE AND DEW LINE-—TARGET DATES 


Mr. Crossy. There are substantial increases in operating fund re- 
quirements as well as in the procurement of equipment. Last year 
we were given a target for completion of all of these systems. Has 
that changed any ? 

General Pacirynskt. By “all of these systems,” I presume you 
mean DEW line and SAGE ? ; 

Mr. Crossy. The DEW line and SAGE; yes, sir. 

General Pacuynskr. The DEW line is being completed on schedule. 

Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record. ) 

On SAGE, the members of this committee may rec ‘all that the See- 
retary referred to maintaining the schedule of production at a certain 
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rate on the computers until the results of the experimental SAGE 
subsector tests are evaluated. 

This was as a result of a management review at the Air Staff level 
which was presented to the Secretary and it is based on his decision 
in the matter. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

I think that answers the question. 


EFFECT OF REAPPRAISAL OF SOVIET CAPABILITIES ON PROGRAM 


Mr. Crossy. The purpose of my question was to get an under- 
standing as to whether or not in your present plans for developing 
this entire defense alert and surveillance complex you have taken 
into account the reappraisal of Soviet capability that was discussed 
before the committee earlier in this session ? 

General Pacuynskt. This reappraisal was a factor in the study 
made by the Air Staff and had a bearing on the decision to take it 
slower with respect to the SAGE program, which resulted in this 
end program date. 

Mr. Crossy. It resulted in a very short deferral. 

General Pacnynskt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crossy. That decision was based on the reappraisal that was 
made by the Air Staff as a result of their evaluation of the Soviet 
capability ? 

General Pachynski. This was an element in the decision, or that 
led to the decision. 

Mr. Manon. Are you saying that the reappraisal of the Soviet capa- 
bility had been made prior to the submission of this budget and that 
the reappraisal was taken into consideration in the formulation of the 
budget ? 

General PacuyNnski. I think General Callahan can answer that 
better than I. 

General CatnawAn. Mr. Chairman, with regard to SAGE I would 
say there has been no change, because you will recall that there is no 
change in the estimates of the Soviet bomber capability out in the 
1959 and 1960 time period; and that time period represents the gen- 
eral time period when SAGE will be in operation to a substantial 
degree. 

So, there would be no basis for change. 

Mr. Manon. That seems like a valid point. 


COMPARISON OF ESTIMATE TO OSD AND FISCAL YEAR 1958 


What is the difference, in a general way, between your program as 
presented to the committee yesterday under the flash budget, or maybe 
the $21 billion budget, and the actual budget that is now before us, 
or were the alterations of a significant nature in that area ? 

General PacnyNskI. The $21 billion budget, sir? That was not the 
original flash estimate of the Air Force. 
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General Bocart. No; I am not sure that I have it, sir, by budget 
program; in fact, Iam sorry to say I do not have it here by budget 
program, but I would rather give you those figures for the record, if I 
may. 

Mr. Manon. Well, was there substantial change? 

General Bogart. I do not think in this particular area that there 
was, 

General CALLAHAN. There was some change in the overall 230 ac- 
count, but. as to whether there was any change—there was no slew- 
down, certainly, in DEW line. The adjustment to SAGE, as I recall 
was not tied to this fiscal adjustment although the timing was much 
the same. And, of course, the pressures to lay out a tighter budget 
surely provided the climate, as it were, in which this new schedule 
for SAGE was drawn up. However, it would be better if General 
Pachynski spoke to that particular point. 

General Pacuynsxi. No substantial change in operational pro- 

os within P-230 was brought about by the adjustments made 
setween the ME-58 estimate and the fiscal year 1958 congressional 
estimate. The actual reduction amounted to $101 million, of which 
$86.5 million represented a reduction in the estimated amount of 
fiscal year 1957 program requirements to be brought forward into the 
fiscal year 1958 program resulting from anticipated design and pro- 
duction delays in fiscal year 1957. Repricing and rephasing of SAGE 
procurement, certain minor changes in programs in radar improve- 
ment in Alaska, the tactical aircraft control and warning and naviga- 
tional aids areas, and minor price adjustments account tor the remain- 
ing reduction of $14.5 million. 

General Bogart. There were no operational changes in SAGE and 
DEW line between the $21.07 billion budget—the one we call “ME- 
58”—and the budget which we are now discussing. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Bogart. The major programs were not affected in the 230 
area. 

SAGE TARGET DATES 


Mr. Crossy. Last year you had a fixed target date for completion 
of SAGE and we were also told of this great Soviet buildup and that 
the threat was much greater and more immediate than it now appears 
to be this year. Yet, this year you still have a target date that is very 
similar. The point is would it be possible to curtail this some and 
save money in this budget? 

General Bogart. Well, Mr. Crosby, I think the point is that all of 
our target dates for SAGE have been set on the basis of our technical 
capabilities and we have not yet reached a date that we would like as 
far as operational capability is concerned. We are talking purely 
about technical capability here, and that is what all of the adjust- 
ments have been. All of the adjustments have been on that basis; is 
that correct? 
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General Pacnynsk1. That is correct. 

General Bocarr. The dates we are shooting for now really repre- 
sent a compromise between what we should have and what we feel 
can be provided for in the time period, technically. 

(The following additional information was furnished for the 
record :) 


\ 


SAGE System For AiR DEFENSE 


The SAGE system is designed to provide us with a capability to operate an 
adequate air defense in the jet age. This is with us now. The threat we must 
be prepared to cope with is the current and future capability of a potential 
enemy to launch an air offensive against the United States using both jet and 
propeller driven bomber aircraft for this purpose. These current and future 
enemy air weapon capabilities dictate the requirement for SAGE Our present 
manually operated air defense ground environment is incapable of providing 
an adequate air defense under these conditions. 

The approved schedule for the SAGE program now being carried out is 
governed by the requirements of the threat and has been modified. only to the 
extent required to insure that this large program is implemented in an orderly 
manner, considering all the technical and the production and construction 
capability factors involved. To move faster in this program to meet the re- 
quirements of the threat would inevitably generate unacceptable costs stemming 
from not only the acceleration of capital expenditures (including premium pay- 
ments) but more importantly from modifications to the system likely to be found 
necessary after the fact to bring its performance up to design objectives. By 
following the somewhat slower present schedule such unacceptable costs will be 
avoided. The present schedule therefore represents, as stated in the testimony, 
a compromise between the requirements of the threat and the technical and 
economic factors just described. We feel that this is an acceptable compromise 
under the circumstances. To cope adequately with the increasing threat postu- 
lated in the time period of the SAGE schedule it is essential that implementa- 
tion of the system conform with the program requirements. 


Mr. Manon. Thank you and your associates very much for return- 
ing this afternoon for further interrogation, General Pachynski. 
General Pacnynskr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Turspay, Aprit 9, 1957. 
SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 
WITNESSES 


COL. HARRY R. PAGE, CHIEF, EQUIPMENT PROGRAMS DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF MATERIEL PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, MATERIEL 

COL. ROBERT J. FRIEDMAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. WILLIAM J. WHITE, CHIEF, SUPPORT EQUIPMENT AND 
VEHICLE BRANCH, EQUIPMENT PROGRAMS DIVISION, DIRECTO- 
RATE OF MATERIEL PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
MATERIEL 

Cc. E. BROWN, DEPUTY CHIEF, GENERAL SUPPLIES BRANCH, PRO- 
GRAMS AND REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF SUP- 
PLY, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

RUSSELL HALL, DEPUTY CHIEF, SUPPORT EQUIPMENT BRANCH, 
PROGRAMS AND REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF 
SUPPLY, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

WALTER H. NELSON, JR., CHIEF, AUTOMOTIVE SECTION, SUPPORT 
EQUIPMENT BRANCH, PROGRAMS AND REQUIREMENTS DIVI- 
SION, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATE- 
RIEL COMMAND 

MAJ. THOMAS L. KEHELEY, PROJECT OFFICER, SUPPORTING SYS- 
TEMS AND EQUIPMENT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF PROCURE- 
MENT AND PRODUCTION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 
Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order and we will resume 

our hearings. What is the program for today ¢ 
Colonel FrrepMan. We hope to cover two subjects this morning— 

Colonel Page’s discussion on support equipment, and then a presen- 

tation on training equipment which will follow that. 

Mr. Manon. Very well, let us proceed, but first we shall insert at 
this point the appropriate portions of the presentation book. 
(The material is as follows:) 


Summary of program requirements 











gram } i 


. — 
Pro- | Description 1956 actual ! 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
| 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 








| 
$45, 596, a $37,390,000 | $38, 963, 000 
111, 936,793 | 190,751,000 165, 500, 000 
23, 241, 825 47, 524, 000 43, 074, 000 


eee ae at eeeiealsale | 180, 775, 200 | 275, 665,000 | 247, 587, 000 


220 | Vehicular equipment-.__-_- 
260 | Support equipment and supplies 
270 | Base maintenance equipment 


| 
| 





1 Adjusted to reflect comparability with the fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 columns. 
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COMPARISON OF FiscaL YeaR 1956 Procram REQUIREMENTS AS REFLECTED IN 
1957 Bupcer Wir Fisca, Year 1956 Program REQUIREMENTS AS SHOWN 


IN Fiscat YEAR 1958) BupGET 
Support equipment 
A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Description 


1) 


—_—-— 


220 
260 
270 


Vehicular equipment-...-. 
Base maintenance equipment 


Total fiscal year program 


Support equipment and supplies.-..--___-- SAPR 


Total 
program 
require- 

ments per 
1957 budget 


932, 818 
95, 756 
19, 247 


147, 821 


P-220, Vehicular equipment, $12.8 million increase 


Program 
require- 
ments per 
1958 budget 


(3) 


$45, 596 
111, 937 
23, 242 


180, 77: 


Difference, 
increase (+) 
or de- 
crease (—), 
1958 com- 
pared with 
19/7 


(4) 


+$12, 778 
+16, 181 
+3, 995 


+32, 954 


The increase in this program area is primarily attributable to requirements 
which generated subsequent to preparation of the fiscal year 1957 budget estimate 
for (1) vehicular spare parts, (2) common item orders received for mutual 


defense assistance, and (3) price adjustments. 


P-260, Support equipment and supplies, $16.2 million increase 

The increase in this program area is primarily attributable to increased require- 
ments for special-purpose clothing, survival equipment, and photographic supplies 
which developed subsequent to the preparation of the budget estimate and to 


price increases, 
P-270, Base maintenance equipment, $4.0 million increase 


The increase in this program area basically represents requirements for snow- 
removal equipment which generated since preparation of the fiscal year 1957 


budget estimate. 


COMPARISON OF FISCAL YEAR 1957 
BUDGET WITH FISCAL YEAR 1957 
YEAR 1958 BUDGET 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


AS 


A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Total 
program 
require- 

ments per 
1957 budget 


Description 


— 


220 | Vehicular equipment 
260.| Support equipment and supplies-------- ‘ 
270 | Base maintenance equipment. ._-_..............--- 


$19, 944 
113, 494 
19, 498 


Total fiscal year program 


152, 936 | 





Program 
require- 
ments per 
1958 budget 


(3) 


$37, 390 
190, 751 

47, 524 
275, 665 





PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS AS REFLECTED IN 1957 
SHOWN 


IN FISCAL 


Difference, 
increase (+) 
or de- 
crease (—), 
1958 com 
pared with 
1957 


(4) 


+$17, 446 
+77, 257 
+28, 026 


4-122, 729 





wi oes | 
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B. EXPLANATION 


P-220, Vehicular equipment, $17.4 million increase 


The increase in this program is due to increased spares requirements and to 
the fact that a newly designed aircraft towing tractor has reached the procure- 
ment stage earlier than was anticipated when the fiscal year 1957 budget was 
submitted. 


P-260, Support equipment and supplies, $77.8 million increase 

The increase in this area resulted primarily from the procurement of several 
new and improved types of shop machinery, shop tools and photographic equip- 
ment which reached the procurement stage earlier than was anticipated; and 
increased requirements necessitating the procurement of specialized safety equip- 
ment for use by aircrew members. 
P-270, Base maintenance equipment, $28.0 million increase 


This increase is the result of additional requirements for crash fire trucks 
and snowplows. In addition, several items have reached the procurement stage 
earlier than was anticipated, such as a new type truck-mounted crane. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR FIscat YEAR 1958 


Support equipment 


Activity : Vehicular equipment (from program 220) : 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_.--.-_.-_-__________ $38, 963, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957_..---.--_-_-____-_-_ 37, 390, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_-.-.-.-..___-_-___-- 45, 596, 582 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Vehicular equipment consists of passenger motor vehicles, trucks and tractors, 
trailers and semitrailers, railway equipment, materials handling equipment, 
and marine equipment. This estimate includes such items as sedans, ambu- 
lances, station wagons, aircraft towing tractors, pickup trucks, fuel service 
semitrailers, forklift trucks and crashed aircraft removal cranes. These ve- 
hicles are utilized for the following purposes: (1) for the transportation of 
personnel on official Air Force duties and for the use of high ranking air com- 
manders and other officials in positions of similar or higher authority in. order 
that they may furnish transportation to the high dignitaries with whom they 
must deal; (2) for transporting cargo from railroad and dock sidings, and 
flying field aprons to depots, warehouses, hangars, and other places of storage 
or use; (3) for transporting fuel, oil, supplies and materials in direct support 
of aircraft and base maintenance; (4) in performing the base functions of 
warehousing, shipping and receiving operational equipment and supplies; and 
(5) for the rapid removal of crashed aireraft from runways and contiguous 
areas. 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The funds requested in this estimate will provide for initial issues, replace- 
ment of uneconomically reparable vehicles, modification of existing equipment, 
Air National Guard requirements, ballistic missiles support, and for service 
testing of newly developed items. 

The requirements for these vehicles were determined as follows: (1) organiza- 
tional requirements were computed on an individual item basis by the applica- 
tion of an equipment authorization system which tailors the equipment. to its 
specific mission and geographic deployment. The equipment requirements so de- 
veloped were projected against the applicable Air Force programs, The gross re- 
quirements for each item includes the requirements for initially equipping all or- 
ganization and installations depending upon the procurement lead-time of each 
item; (2) replacement requirements were computed by applying age and mileage 
criteria for each equipment to the in-use inventory, tempered with recorded 
depot and command retirement experience; (3) modification requirements were 
determined by applying a percentage factor (derived from past experience of 
end-item costs normally requiring modification) to the end-item cost of similar 
items in this estimate; (4) requirements for the Air National Guard are 
authorized by a special list of equipment (the Air National Guard’s net require- 
ments are included in the Air Force gross requirements) ; and (5) service test 
requirements are based on the quantity required for previous test of similar type 
items. 

All possible substitutes of available assets have been considered in arriving 
at the net requirement for each item reflected in this estimate. 

The fiscal year 1957 programed requirements of $37.4 million reflects a reduc- 
tion of $8.2 million from the fiscal year 1956 programed requirements. This 
reduction is primarily attributable to reduced procurements of vehicular spare 
parts. Sufficient assets of vehicular spare parts are available to satisfy spares 
requirements in fiscal year 1957. 

The amount shown for fiscal year 1956 has been adjusted to reflect compara- 
bility with fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 by the inclusion of $12.1 million 
from budget program 420, organization, base, and maintenance equipment and 
supplies of the operations and maintenance appropriation. 


Activity : Support equipment and supplies (from program 260) : 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958 $165, 500, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957 190, 751, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956 111, 936, 793 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for the central procurement of production and service 
test quantities of end items of organizational type equipment including com- 
ponents thereof and consumable supplies. In addition, this program provides 
first destination transportation funds for the delivery of such materiel and 
for the procurement of kits for major type modifications of in-use organiza- 
tional type ground equipment and supplies to insure optimum safety, satisfac- 
tory performance, and to correct service-revealed deficiencies. 

Support equipment and supplies includes such property as shop, wood, and 
metalworking equipment, shop tools and materials, personal equipment, photo- 
graphic equipment, printing equipment, office machines and equipment, furniture 
and furnishings, food service, and service and trade equipment. There is no 
provision in this estimate for the procurement in fiscal year 1958 of office 
machines, furniture and furnishings, or food service equipment. Items planned 
for procurement in fiscal year 1958 include sawmill, planing mill and rubber- 
working machinery, gas-generating equipment, aircraft and motor-vehicle 
maintenance and repair shop specialized equipment, electrical and electronic 
properties measuring and testing instruments, chemical analysis instruments, 
pressure, temperature and humidity measuring and controlling instruments, 
and specialized test and handling equipment for atomic ordnance; hand tools, 
measuring tools, mechanical power-transmission equipment, bearings, tire and 
tube rebuilding and repair materials, rope, cable, tents and tarpaulins, chain 
and fittings, pipe, tubing, hose and fittings, valves, chemicals and chemical 
products; special purpose personal clothing (not procured under the single- 
service manager concept) and equipment including marine lifesaving equip- 
ment, safety and rescue equipment, parachutes, luggage, Individual equipment, 
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ecclesiastical equipment, and live animals; motion- and still-picture cameras, 
photographic projection, developing and finishing equipment, and photographie 
supplies, including film; bookbinding machinery and composing room machinery 
and equipment, printing presses, cutters, stitchers, typesetting machines, and 
platemaking equipment used in the photolithographic process; and laundry and 
dry cleaning, shoe repair, and wrapping and packaging machinery. 

This equipment is required in direct support of weapon systems and the 
related programs and projected missions of Air Force units worldwide, primarily 
the combat, training, intelligenve, and logistical support activities. This equip- 
ment is used (1) to repair and maintain aircraft, ground equipment, and facil- 
ities including special weapons, training devices, vehicles, ground electronics 
and communications apparatus, and chemical, radiological and biological detec- 
tion activities; (2) to safeguard the lives of aircrewmen and other personnel 
engaged in hazardous duty and to make possible the accomplishment of tactical 
missions with maximum personnel efficiency; (3) to gather intelligence data, to 
plan and carry out strategic and tactical operations, to support the personnel 
training program, to promote flying and ground safety programs, and to record 
historical data; (4) to operate Air Force field printing plants in support of the 
major air commands’ requirements for administrative and technical printing 
which is infeasible to procure from commercial printers due to priority or secu- 
rity; and (5) to operate Air Force-owned laundry and dry-cleaning plants and 
(6) to support the miscellaneous repair and overhaul programs in maintenance 
shops, hangars, and warehouses. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Requirements for end items of organizational type equipment were computed 
(1) by projecting average authorizations for the various types of organizations 
and units in the approved Air Force programs; (2) from command survey data ; 
and (3) by special analysis of allowance documents and experience data with 
regard to requests of units for special issues. In the Air Force field printing- 
plant area, requirements were critically reviewed for necessity by inspection 
personnel. Augmentation requirements which increase a plant’s capacity were 
earefully screened to determine the availability of commercial or other Govern- 
ment printing sources. In the laundry and dry-cleaning plant area, only re- 
placement quantities were computed. “Wear-out” factors, predicated on the 
results of experience within the laundry and dry-cleaning industry for each 
individual item of equipment, based on operations under all known conditions, 
were utilized in computing replacement quantities. 

Replacement quantities of end items of equipment were determined by apply- 
ing “wear-out” factors to the quantity of equipment in use. 

Requirements for test and handling equipment to support training equipment 
were calculated by a percentage factor, based on experience, against the initial 
cost of the end items of equipment to be supported. 

Modification kit fund requirements were calculated by application of a per- 
centage factor based on costs sustained in prior years and tempered, where 
necessary, by future trends and impacts not reflected in prior year experience 
data. 

Consumable supply items were computed by projecting past program issue 
experience to fiscal year 1958 program data. 

First destination transportation charges were determined by applying experi- 
ence factors to the value of the program requirement. 

Assets of all items were considered in arriving at net quantities required in 
fiscal year 1958 including all quantities on hand and on order. 

All items for which funds are requested in fiscal year 1958 are procurable 
and producible during the budget period and unit costs reflect the latest con- 
tract prices or contractor quotes. 

No quantities of end items of organizational-type equipment are included for 
stock levels. Stock level quantities of consumption supply items are those 
quantities considered necessary, according to experience, to maintain adequate 
support. 

The indicated increase in the fiscal year 1957 program requirement over the 
fiscal year 1956 program requirement is $78.8 million. This increase is pri- 
marily attributable to (1) the reprograming of certain fiscal year 1956 require- 
ments into fiscal year 1957 because of delays in finalizing procurement data 
and placing contracts; (2) price increases; (3) other deferrals of fiscal year 
1956 requirements into fiscal year 1957; (4) increased requirements for serv- 
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ice-test items; (5) the initial inclusion of photographic film in aircraft flyaway 
kits; and (6) increased requirements for high-altitude flying clothing and 
equipment and automatic ejection parachutes required to support modern 
high-performance aircraft. A part of the increase is attributable to the con- 
version of the new budget structure for fiscal year 1957 for which comparable 
costs cannot be completely identified under the former budget structure. 

The program requirement indicated for fiscal year 1956 has been adjusted to 
reflect comparability with the fiscal year 1957 and 1958 program requirements 
by the inclusion of $79.2 million from budget program 420 “Organization, base, 
and maintenance equipment and supplies” of the “Operation and maintenance” 
appropriation. 


Activity : Base maintenance equipment (from program 270) : 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958 $43, 074, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957 7, 524, 000 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1956 , 241, 825 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for the procurement of engineering machinery and 
equipment, fire-fighting equipment, utility equipment, prefabricated structures, 
and components thereof. In addition, this program also provides for the modi- 
fication of in-use ground equipment and service test of new items. This estimate 
includes such items as snow plows, sweepers, ditching machines, aircraft crash 
and rescue trucks, fire extinguishers, aircraft air conditioners, generators, com- 
pressors, shelters, towers, and necessary consumable supplies. These items 
are required to support organizations and installations worldwide in the per- 
formance of their mission, and are utilized to (1) remove snow from airfields 
and roads; (2) clear runways and other areas of foreign objects; (3) repair 
airfields; (4) combat liquid fires resulting from crashed aircraft; (5) cool 
aircraft during ground maintenance operations; (6) provide power for various 
types of communication equipment; (7) provide compressed air for the opera- 
tion of pneumatic hand tools in hangars and shops; (8) protect personnel from 
inclement weather when maintaining aircraft and ground equipment; and (9) 
to support radar height finders at aircraft control and warning sites. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Organizational equipment requirements were computed on an individual item 
basis by the application of an equipment authorization system which tailors 
the equipment requirements for each organization authorized this equipment 
to its specific mission and geographic deployment. The equipment requirements 
so developed were projected against the applicable Air Force programs, such 
as organizations and base utilization and unit deployment. The resultant gross 
requirement was then reduced by all quantities on hand and on order. The gross 
requirement for each item includes the requirement for initially equipping all 
organizations and installations through the program period depending upon 
the procurement lead time of each item. 

Replacement quantities of organizational type items were computed by appli- 
eation of a “wear out’ factor to the quantities in use. 

Consumable type items were computed by projecting past program issue ex- 
perience to fiscal year 1958 program requirements. 

Modification requirements were determined by the application of a percentage 
factor (derived from past experience of end item costs normally requiring 
modification) to the end item cost of similar items reflected in the estimate, 

: Service test items are required for the purpose of testing new equipments to 
determine whether they will meet Air Force performance, efficiency, and dura- 
bility requirements. 

All items included in the fiscal vear 1958 budget estimate are procurable and 
producible during the budget period, and unit costs reflect the latest contract 
prices or contractor quotes. 

The fiscal year 1957 programed requirements of $47.5 million reflect an in- 
Crease of $24.3 million from the fiscal year 1956 programed requirements. This 
increase is primarily attributable to (1) deferment of requirements in the fiscal 
year 1956 program due to anticipated finalization of development and pro- 
curement of newer type equipment in fiscal year 1957; (2) new developments 
which have progressed to the procurement stage in fiscal year 1957. The 
amount shown for fiscal year 1956 has been adjusted to reflect comparability 
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with fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 by the inclusion of $5.6 million from 
budget program 420, “Organization, base and maintenance equipment and sup- 
plies” of the “Operations and maintenance” appropriation. 


Representative items planned for procurement in fiscal year 1958 





Item Description Unit | Quan- | Total cost 
cost tity 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
— as 
I, AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE SUPPORT 
CATEGORY 


From program 220: 
1. Tractor, aircraft towing, | Tractor, aircraft towing, to tow air- | $40, 944 | 28 | $1, 146, 432 
MB-2. craft from 100,000 to 500,000 pounds 
gross we ght, such as B-52, KC-135, | 
military type. 





2. Tractor, aircraft towing---.- Tractor, aircraft towing, to tow air- | 10, 405 | 122 1, 269, 410 
craft up to 100,000 pounds gross 
weight, such as Century series | 
fighters, military type. | 
3. Semitrailer, aircraft fuel | Semitrailer, aircraft fueling 5,000-gallon | 19, 331 283 5, 470, 673 
serviceing, MJ-1. capacity, military type. 
4. Truck, fork lift, GEP, | Truck, fork lift, 15,000-pound capacity, | 7,829 108 845, 532 
15,000-pound, 210-inch. 210 inch lift height, gasoline-engine 
powered, pneumatic tires, commer- 
cial type. 
5. Crane, crash, 40-ton, type | Crane, crash, 40-ton capacity, type | 56, 165 126 7, 076, 790 
MB-1. MB-1. For removal of crashed air- 


craft weighing up to 80,000 pounds, 
From program 260: 

1. Liquid oxygen generator....| Liquid oxygen generator and charg- 
ing plant (A1A). Portable or skid- 
mounted; used to produce liquid 
oxygen to support aircraft equipped 
with liquid oxygen breathing appa- 
ratus, 

2. Liquid oxygen tank.......-| Tank, liquid oxygen (500-gallon). | 5, 138 | 5 25, 690 
Portable tank used for storage and | 
transfer of liquid oxygen. 

3. Parachute (back,~seat, or | Parachute, personnel, back, seat, and 272 | 65, 000 17, 680, 000 

chest). chest types, with 28-foot nylon 
canopy and provision for automatic 
release, 

4. Suit, high-altitude, MC-3 | Partial pressure suit designed for use 253 | 1,601 405, 053 

(bomber type). with bomber aircraft flying at alti- 
nee in excess of 40,000 to 45,000 
eet. | 

5. Suit, high-altitude, MC-4 |} Partial pressure suit similar to the 329 | 2,611 859, 019 

(fighter type). MC-3 with the added feature of a | 
system of inflatable bladders to 
counteract gravitational forces en- | 
countered in fighter-type aircraft 
maneuvers, | 

6. Mask, oxygen, MS-22001._.| Consists of facepiece, exhalation valves, | 17 | 82, 284 1, 398, 828 
microphone port, harness assembly, | 
plastic nosepiece, and breathing tube 
assembly. Connects to oxygen sup- | 
ply for use at high altitudes. | | 

7. Jacket; N-3B....<........ Single breasted, nylon twill, interlined | 28 | 49, 167 1, 376, 676 
with wool pile fabrie and lined with 
nylon cloth. Fur trimmed, mouton | 
lined, parka-type hood, sage green. | 
For air-crew members in extremely 
cold climates. 


be | 
nN 


262 5 361, 310 











9. Helmet, P-4A.......-...... Glass-fiber-material base shell with 18 | 15, 430 277,7 
vis ‘r mechanism and sling assembly. | 
Furnishes crash and solar radiation | } 
protection, | | 

9. Liferaft (20-man)_.._........| Rubberized, yellow, nylon fabric, re- 307 | 1,511 463, 877 
versible canopies. | | 

10. Film (@erial) -........-..2... For use with aerial cameras in support | gicdl Jeet | 9,559, 000 


of intelligence missions, day-and- 
night reconnaissance, bomb-damage 
assessment, gunnery training, map- | 
: ping and charting. 
From program 270: | 





1. Air conditioner, MA-3__...} Cools heavy aircraft during ground | 15, 772 217 3. 422, 524 
7 7 | check of electronic systems, etc. | 
2. Air conditioner, MA-8.....|; Electrically driven, cools Century | 11, 697 224 2, 620, 128 


series aircraft, during ground check 

of electronic systems, etc. | 

3. Air conditioner, MA-7-_ _- Engine driven, cools Century series | 11,697 | 223 2, 608, 431 
aircraft, during ground check of | { 

electronic systems, etc. | 
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Representative items planned for procurement in fiscal year 1958—Continued 


Item Description | Unit | Quan- | Total cost 


cost | tity 
(1) (2) ‘ | (4) 


eS 


From program 220: | 
1. Truck, pickup, }4-ton..._..| Truck, open pickup body, 44-ton 
capacity, commercial type. 
2. Truck, tractor, 10-ton, 6 by | Truck, tractor, 10-ton capacity, com- , 17! 1, 341, 725 
4, commercial. mercial type, 6 wheels, 4 driving 
wheels, for towing trailers and semi- | 
trailers over 35,000 pounds gross | 
weight. 
3. Automobile, sedan, 4 by 2._| 5-passenger, 4-door sedan ® 49, 200 
From program 260: 
1. Machine, contour, metal | Machine contour, metal saw. Used , 231 | if 426, 629 
saw. in contour sawing, polishing, filing, | 
fraction cutting, and carbide opera- 
tions of heavy materials. Used in 
sheet-metal founding and automo- 
tive shops, base and depot level. | 
2. Generator, signal - - i Generator, signal, AN/USM-44. A . } 257 266, 509 
portable general purpose signal gen- 
erator designed to furnish signals | 
with very little spurious energy 
content. Used for test bench in | 
testing, calibrating and trouble- 
shooting VHF radio equipment. 
3. Kit assembly (boresight- | Kit assembly (boresight) AN/GPM- _ i 231, 000 
ing set). 14. A _ portable general purpose | 
boresight used in alining the optical 
axis to the electrical axis in all pres- | 
ent airborne gun laying radar sets. | 
Test set—Electron tube. A device | 2, 544 | 681, 72 
used to indicate condition of an | 
electron tube by measuring such | 
characteristics as cathode emission, | 
mutual conductance, and internal | 
shorts. | 
5. Oscilloscope. - . Oscilloscope. A synchroscope designed 224 180, 681 
to internally generate pulses used to 
trigger the equipment under test | 
and start the sweep and marker 
cireuits to synchronize all action. | | 
3. Container (Conex) --.- Container, Conex, whole size. A non- 5, 1, 470, 000 
collapsible steel shipping container 
designed primarily for overseas sur- 
face movement of military cargo. 
. Box, aluminum... ..-- | Box, metal, type MN-1. A pallet style 5) 7,! 562, 500 
metal shipping container of allumi- | | 
num composition, collapsible, de- | 
signed for air shipment. 
. Tent, maintenance. | Tent, maintenance. A sectional arch- | 1, 339, 200 
style tent, insulated, with floor and | 
vestibule for use as a maintenance 
shelter and to house personnel in | 
advance areas and for flicht-line 
maintenance. 
. Projector, AQ2A - _- ‘ 16 millimeter, silent and sound, 2,000- 29% 229, 215 
foot reel capacity for use in training 
and educational work. | 
. Film and supplies_.........| Film for use in ground cameras; sensi- 5, 533, 000 
tized photographic paper; hardening 
agents; masking paper; film reels; 
photographic cement, etc. 
. Press, offset, 42 inch by 58 | A printing press which will print ap- |174, 000 174, 000 
inch. proximately 6,000 sheets per hour, 
| either in 1 color or up to 4 colors. 
This is a commercially available 
press. 
. Press, offset, 1744 inch by A single-color press used to reproduce 3, 000 130, 000 
22% inch. | publications, operational data, 
| training literature, etc. ! 


Il. BASE SUPPORT CATEGORY 
' 


$1, 439, 028 




















; 
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Representative items planned for procurement in fiscal year 195S—-Continued 











Item Description Unit Quan- | Total cost 
cost tity 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
II, BASE SUPPORT CATEGORY— 
continued | 
From program 270: 3 
1. Sweeper, rotary, self-pro- | For cleaning runways, taxi strips, | $7, 061 97 $684, 917 
pelled. parking and maintenance aprons. | 
2. Snow plow, rotary, truck | Removes snow from runways, park | 32, 832 | 77 2, 528, 064 
mounted, 7)4-ton. ing aprons, and roads. 
3. Snow plow, rollover, 7}4- Be SEES ERS ES ETS ehinka~bschs- -Sidh Gj SBR; | 142 3, 604, 102 
ton. 
4. Truck, crash fire, type | For fighting crashed aircraft fires_.__-._| 94, 482 126 11, 904, 732 
O-11B. } | 


tions, power tools, etc., and base 
standby power in event of commer- 


| 
5. Generator set, 60 kilowatt Provides base power for communica- | 20, 714 | 214 4, 432, 796 
| | 
cial power failure. / 
| 
| 


6. Tower, AB-258 adidas To support radar antenna_.---- | 11, 620 | 47 | 546, 140 
| 

Ill. SERVICE TEST CATEGORY } 
| 

| 


1 400, 000 








From program 220: 1. Crash-re- | Crash-removal equipment for a }400, 000 
moval vehicle, very heavy air- heavy aircraft such as B-52, K C-135; 
craft. consisting of 2 vehicles. | | 
From program 260: | | | 
1. Atomie clock. | Atomie clock. This item is being | 45,500 | 2 91, 000 
| developed to provide a frequency | 
source with a stability and accuracy | 
of better than 1 part in 10,000,000,000. | 
| To be used to determine the fre- | | 
|} quency of oscillator O-(X A-31) for | | 
use with airborne navigational | | 
devices. | | 
2. Aircraft automatic gun Aircraft automatic gun maintenance | 20, 100 | 10 | 201, 000 
maintenance bench set. bench set required to test the calibra- | | 
tion of 0.50 M3, 20-millimeter | 
M24A1, 20-millimeter T171E2, and | } 
30-millimeter T182. | 
3. Parachute, multistage, per- | Personnel parachute which provides | 300 50 | 15, 000 
sonnel (ARDC 881086). | stabilized free fall from high altitude; | 
to eliminate tumbling and turning | 
of the free falling airman until a | | 
suitable altitude for main parachute | 
opening and survival is reached. 
4. Coverall, pressurized, high- | A full pressure altitude suit assembly 5, 000 200 | 1,000,000 
altitude, type XMC-2 intended to provide long-term pro- 
(ARDC 871054). | tection at high altitude for opera- 


tional aircrews. Will replace the 
partial pressure suit which gives 
short-term protection. 





Colonel Pace. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
would like to place this presentation in context with the material we 
covered yesterday morning. Whereas yesterday morning we were 
talking of items for the m: ateriel reserve, and we mentioned many of 
the same items we will discuss today, today’s discussion covers the 
requirements for the peacetime operating program in three budget 
program areas. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


This is a panel-type presentation covering the principal require- 
ments in program 220, “Vehicular equipment” consisting of trucks, 
tractors, trailers, and materials handling equipment; program 260, 
“Support equipment and supplies,” consisting of shop equipment, 
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tools and: materials, personal equipment, ground photographic, print- 
ing, service and trade equipment; and program 270, “Base mainte- 
nance equipment,” consisting of construction machinery, fire fighting, 
utility equipment, and prefabricated structures. 

The total amount of this estimate is $247.5 million. This may be 
compared with prior-year amounts shown in the tables reflected 
under tab A of section I of your presentation book. Other funds 
required in these programs have previously been touched upon by 
the following panels: Aircraft and Guided Missiles, Communica- 
tion-Electronics, Aircraft Maintenance and Modification, Materiel 
Reserve and Munitions, and Air Intelligence. 

We have included in this estimate a requirement for common sup- 

ly items in programs 220 and 270 for support of the Interconti- 
nental Ballistic Missile Test Center. 

A corollary support relationship exists in certain of these pro- 
grams to the aircraft program, communications and electronics pro- 
gram, and aircraft maintenance and modification program. For ex- 
ample, common and peculiar test equipment in program 260 is re- 
quired for both air and ground support of aircraft and missiles and 
communications equipment. 


PROGRAM ELEMENTS 


Requirements presented in this estimate are based on approved Air 
Force programs. Included are requirements for the Regular Air 
Force, the Air National Guard, and the Air Force Reserve. 


REQUIREMENTS METHODOLOGY 


In determining quantitative requirements for the materiel provided, 
two basic methods of computation were utilized : 


REPLACEMENT TYPE ITEMS 


Most of these items are controlled by documents which establish 
the specific items and maximum allowed quantities for each type 
installation and organization. The documents provide the guide for 
item-by-item study and the development of allowance lists for each 
individual base or unit. These authorization lists are reviewed at 
base and command level to assure the statement of minimum require- 
ments. These minimum requirements are then applied to programed 
forces to determine initial issue requirements. In samelitieg these 
requirements the computer uses a Form 323B: “Requirements sum- 
mary”. Quantitative requirements for the Regular Air Force, Air 
National Guard, Air Force Reserve, Air Force Academy, or other 
organizations are entered. Quantities required for replacement (due 
to fair wear and tear) are then added to determine the gross quanti- 
tative requirement. The assets (quantities on hand or on order) are 
deducted to arrive at the net requirement. This net requirement is 
then extended at the most up-to-date unit cost, to determine the dollar 
amount required to procure the item during the budget year. Approx- 
imately 84 percent of the dollar requirements included in this presen- 
tation were computed in this manner. 
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To illustrate, I have with me a sample format [indicating]. The 
example I have selected happens to be a contour saw, a metal-sawin 
bandsaw. I merely wish to illustrate that we prepare a study sheet o 
this type (form 323 B) on each replacement type item. We assemble 
on this format our status as of the beginning of the computation, 
with a column for the procurement program and a column for the 
budget program. ; 

Looking at the top portion of the form, we see arranged the various 
requirements—the program used, mobilization requirements such as 
we <liscussed iabeheiies morning, the peacetime requirements, training, 
fixed programs, Air National Guard, and everything else that must be 
considered as an additive to the requirement. We end up with a total 
materiel requirement as of the time we made the computation, as of 
the buying period, and as of the budget period. 

We apply against that our assets, stocks in use and in place, in the 
warehouses, and previously funded and on procurement. 

We come to a point on the format where we can identify a new 
procurement requirement for peacetime purposes, and for mobilization 
reserve purposes. 

We then identify the quantity to be shown in the budget estimate. 

We next pick up on the format a cost, using the latest costs we can 
obtain, and extend that cost against the quantity to determine total 
dollar value. In this case (being a commercial] item) the cost is shown 
without spares. 

This then is analyzed by a series of analysts. At the bottom we 
simply show the various persons who participated in computing and 
analyzing the requirement. 


“PADDING” OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. Is there anything put in as a cushion, or padding, or 
for emergencies other than that brought out in the table and presented 
to the committee ? 

Colonel Paez. In this area we buy nothing for what you might call 
acontingency. Everything is bought against a specific organizational 
requirement, a war reserve requirement, or a replacement factor, 

Mr. Manon. Is there any juggling of prices in order to give you an 
extra cushion in the event you need additional funds? 

Colonel Pace. No. We require the persons computing the items to 
identify the origin of the costs and we check that through our procure- 
ment, agencies to determine that we are properly pricing the items. 

It would be fair to state that on a brandnew item—an item which has 
not yet entered production—there is a danger of overcosting because 
we take the cost that came from the first item developed, or from a 
research and development project, and therefore the cost might be 
overstated. 

Mr. Manon. There is a popular belief, and I think at one time it 
had some foundation, that the agencies of the Government always put 
in a considerable cushion, did.a lot of padding, in order to take a cut 
by Congress without any impairment of what the agency considered 
to be its real program. 

Is anything like that going on in this area so far.as you know ¢ 
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Colonel Pace, My answer would very definitely be to the contrary, 
that there is no effort made to inflate or pad costs of individual items; 
and, in fact, there is an effort made to discount the total computed cost 
of the program, as has been explained to you by Mr. Garlock and Gen- 
eral Bogart. That discounting is done on the basis of anticipated 
changes in design or changes in procurement conditions. 

I am sure the dollar amounts by which we discount the program can 
easily be identified from other testimony the committee has heard. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 

Colonel Pace. For the other type of items, the consumption 
items 


ADJUSTMENT OF ESTIMATE TO CURRENT AIR FORCE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. Let us have the chart back on the screen, please. Mr. 
Crosby has a question. 

Mr. Crossy. This is a fiscal year 1958 estimate which you are show- 
ing there / 

Colonel Pace. This form represents three different positions. The 
last column is the budget. position, fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Crossy. I notice the date on which it was reviewed and ap- 
proved shows last July as the latest date. 

Colonel Page. July 31, 1956, was the time at which this item was 
reviewed as an individual item. 

Mr. Crossy. The objectives of the Air Force, strengthwise, have 
been revised since that date ? 

Colonel Pace. Yes indeed. 

Mr. Crossy. Have those changes been taken into account in your 
estimates ? 

Colonel Pace. Everything in this estimate has been revised to re- 
flect the programs issued since the time of the original computation 
of the estimate. 

I don’t know, General Callahan, if the committee is familiar with 
the program designations. The quantities in the estimate have been 
revised to the 59-1 series. 

General Cattanan. We normally do not make reference to any 
specific documents in our presentations here, but this particular series 
of documents that Colonel Page is referring to is based upon the new 
force structure which has been previously presented to the committee. 

Mr. Crossy. Some of this equipment that you are procuring is for 
support of the buildup in the heavy bomber program, the B—52’s, and 
so on? 

Colonel Pace. Are you speaking of the specific item you are looking 
at? 

Mr. Crossy. Specific items of equipment, yes. 

Colonel Page. This specific item is an item of organizational equip- 
ment used in the base and organizational maintenance shops. 

Mr. Crossy. In support of the buildup of the program ? 

Colonel Pace. Yes, partially in support of the buildup of the pro- 
gram. You can see the initial issue requirement was 498 at the 
beginning of the computation, and during the present buying period 
it is 545, and during the 1958 budget program it is 565. 
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EFFECT OF CHANGE IN B-52 PROGRAM 


Mr. Crossy. If, for example, the B—52 delivery schedule is reduced 
from 20 to 15a month, will that have any effect on your program? 

Colonel Pace. Our action in that case would be to check the im- 
plication of that changed delivery schedule against the manning and 
equipping of the organizations involved, and the conversion of or- 
ganizations from the previous aircraft to the B-52. If that check 
revealed that the individual or ganization would not require this item, 
we would reduce our program accordingly. 

This is done entirely on an organizational basis; by squadrons, 
groups, wings, and installations. 

r. Manon. How would we know that you would reduce all re- 
lated programs in the event the overall program for the acquiring, 
shall we say, of B-52’s should be altered downward? Would it be 
See "Who would start the ball rolling? How would we be 
sure that this was done? That is the point Mr. Crosby is getting at, 
which is a very important point. 

Colonel Pace. This could develop into a very detailed discussion. 
I will try to brief it down for you. 

Mr. Manon. I am not as interested in the detail as in being certain 
that the wheels would be set in motion and that you would revise 
your estimates and your procurement and your expenditures down- 
ward in the event of a slowdown or stretchout of the program. 

Colonel Pace. I can assure you that that is done and a mechanism 
exists by which we can very quickly, through the use of electronic 
data processing equipment, run the machine- printed organizational 
documents for each of the organizations involved and see what the 
changed requirement would be. 

Mr. Manon. You can do this, you assure us. 

Now do you assure us that without fail you always do do it? 

Colonel Pace. Yes; I can. I personally spent Monday and Tuesday 
of this week at one of the depots doing exactly that. 

Mr. Manon. Which depot? 

Colonel Pace. Memphis, sir, Mallory Air Force Base. 

Mr. Manon. What were some of the items involved? 

Colonel Pace. Mallory is the depot which programs all of our 
vehicular and construction equipment, many of the items we will be 
discussing today. We have the capability, and we do run through the 
machine the punched cards which represent each item of equipment 
for each organization of the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. As a result of what you did at Mallory and as a result 
of what you are doing elsewhere, are there not opening up some 
avenues of reduction in the fiscal year 1958 budget? I would like a 
forthright answer to that. Undoubtedly there must be some. 

Colonel Pace. I cannot honestly say that avenues of reduction be- 
yond what we show in our submitted estimate are possible. I feel 
we have explored every avenue of reduction in arriving at the figure 
we have presented to the Congress. 

Mr. Manon. You tell us about doing this even this week and maybe 
next week you will be doing the same thing. Apparently there is 
some tightening of the belt in the Defense Department. There is 
some sealing down here, and reductions elsewhere. 
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REDUCTIONS IN THE BUDGET 


If you would go through this budget and revise it now, as of April 
1957, rather than as of those dates as shown on this last chart of July 
81, 1956, you would undoubtedly come up with some reductions. 

General Callahan, let us hear you on that. 

General Cattanan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to draw the atten- 
tion of the committee to the fact that the original Air Force submis- 

‘sion to the Secretary of Defense, which was based on our minimum es- 
sential program for fiscal year 1958, for new obligational authority 
under “Major procurement other than aircraft,” covering items that 
Colonel Page is justifying, was $1,500 million within the overall total 
of $21,070 million. That amount in the “Procurement other than 
aircraft” appropriation under the budget estimate which is ctirrently 
before the Congress is $1,225 million which represents a reduction in 
new obligational authority of $275 million in this one appropriation. 
So you see there has been a downward adjustment associated with this 
reduced force structure and a reduced program is being presented to 
your committee. 

Mr. Manon. I agree that that is valid, but these reductions of which 
we speak now were not necessarily among the reductions that were 
made when you scaled this budget down several months ago, were 
they ? 

General CaLLtaHan. Yes, sir. The effect of them was. Colonel 
Page could respond better to that because he was responsible for mak- 
ing the necessary downward adjustments to the estimates for the 
“Procurement other than aircraft” appropriation at the time that the 
overall program and budget estimates were being reviewed within the 
Air Staff. 

Mr. Manon. What further enlightenment can you give us here, 
Colonel ? 

Colonel Pace. Mr, Chairman, in coming to the budget estimate 
position described by General Callahan we have anticipated numerous 
reductions of the type you mentioned. In fact, in many cases we will 
have to entirely delete items from our actual fiscal year 1958 procure- 
ment program. Such deletions and reductions will be made on the 
basis of an individual item recomputation against the very latest pro- 
gram documents, reflecting all program changes that have been de- 
veloped between the time the budget estimate was prepared and the 
time we will actually direct our procurement program for the next 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Manon. I am not trying to make your point but I am trying to 
understand it. 

You are saying that while it is true that you are now making ex- 
ylorations and deletions and reductions, they have all been heretofore 
Be counted in the reduced budget which was presented to the Congress 
in January, and you are trying to make these reductions and revisions 
and deletions in order to bring the program within the framework 
of the. 1958 budget ? 

Colone] Pace. That is correct, Mr, Chairman. We must now iden- 
tify to individual items the reductions which we have applied in a 
broad program approach. 

Mr. Manon. If you did not do that you would be above the budget ? 

Colonel Pace. If we simply recomputed our total support equip- 
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ment requirements against the approved Air Force programs again, 
we would come up with a buying program which would exceed by 
far anything included in the present budget estimate. 


EFFECT OF ADDITIONAL REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Manon. Suppose we should apply some additional pressures 
and say “You must go beyond these reductions which you have now 

failed to contemplate.” 

Would you have to go back and reprogram ? 

Colonel Page. That is exactly what we would have to do. We 
would do it on the basis of relative importance of various require- 
ments. We might well imagine that an item such as we used in our 
example, a piece of shop machinery, would be completely deleted on 
the grounds that we would contmue to get along with our existing 
equipment in our existing shops, rather than authori ize further equip- 
ment or establish new shops to support new bases or organizations. 

Mr. Manon. Could we do that without any material injury to the 
defense buildup ? 

Colonel Paces. I feel we could not, Mr. Chairman. I feel that the 
Air Force as an establishment must be operated on as businesslike a 
basis as possible. That includes proper equipment, properly 
placed as it gets beyond snombationt operation and becomes eligible 
for replacement, 

Mr. Manon. I thought Mr. Crosby raised an interesting point and I 
wanted to be sure we covered it. 

Colonel Frrepman. I wonder if it would not be appropriate at this 
time to crystallize what Colonel Page has said in terms of dollars. 

We have a program requirement in the “Procurement Other Than 
—— appropriation area which we are discussing today of $1,640 
million. 

The financing of that particular program takes into account the slip- 
pages which were discussed by Mr. Garlock and General Bogart the 
other day, and by Colonel Hoge today. That amount of overpro- 
graming is some $365 million, giving us a total fimancial program 

uirement of $1,275 million. 

f that amount we are asking for $1,225 million in new obligating 
authority, the additional $50 million to be obtained from reimburse- 
ments. 

EFFECT OF CHANGE IN WORLD SITUATION 


Mr. Wurrtren. Having listened to Admiral Radford and going on 
down from that level through the various breakdowns, and 1 deali ing 
now with the Air Force, what I understand you to say is that as long 
as the common plan of the United States is to have the military on a 
basis where we spend something like 50 percent of our income on it, 
and as long as our plan calls for keeping it at that level for many 
years to come, that behind that determination you feel to run the 
militar y on a proper businesslike basis, having adequate supplies and 
supporting materiel, that your budget is in line. 

I believe you would agree that if the world situation were to change 
or improve, certainly you would scale these things down immediately 
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in line with that policy determination by the President, the chair- 
man, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Colonel Pace. I would like to answer that specifically by saying 
that I feel that if you “buy” the need for the Defense Establishment 
and buy the program 

Mr. Wuirren. In its present size. 

Colonel Page. It follows we must buy the hardware and facilities 
with which to carry out that program. 

Mr. Wurrren. What you said would fit into the size and the need, 
and it would go up and down with the top decision as to what the 
size and the need would be. 

Colonel Pager. Exactly, and in a very direct ratio. 

Mr. Wurrren. Central Intelligence pointed out some estimates of 
Russia’s big bombers, which we were told were the chief threat to the 
United States. Now they figured down their estimates. That 
should be considered to some degree in our planning. But it is diffi- 
cult for you, in justifying your own segment of this military budget, 
to do anything except tie your pitch to that which has preceded you. 

Colonel Pacr. That is very true. We are considering here today 
one of the last links in a long chain of actions. 

Mr. Wurrren. If the Congress should feel that 8 percent, and I 
notice there is about an 8 percent increase above funds requested last 
year in 2 or 3 items, if Congress reduced these top things about 8 
percent, or froze funds to that extent in the hope that the President 
would keep them frozen, then it would follow that the things that 

came down beneath the top certainly could go along with the same 

8 percent reduction. If the end, or the top program, were reduced 
that much it would follow that you would be able to adjust your- 
self to that because that is what you contend you are doing now, 
adjusting yourself to this top program. 

Colonel Pace. If a change were made which actually would affect 
Air Force organization, and cause for example a deletion of a wing 
of air-defense fighters, or a delay in the activation of the wing, thar 
would be directly and immediately reflected in the quantities of items 
which we would procure in this program. 

Mr. Wuirrten. So you rise and fall and keep yourself tied to this 
overall top program ? 

Colonel Pace. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

General CatnaAHan. You will recall, as was presented to the com- 
mittee by General Twining, that this Soviet heavy bomber torecast 
on out ahead has not been reduced. The change in the intelligence 
estimates had to do with the current rate of Soviet production of 
heavy bombers alone. 

Mr. Wauirren. That is right. Even if you had not gotten around 
to estimating how much they will have in future years, you estimated 
the time they will have them and when the threat will be greatest 
and when it will be less. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 

Colonel Pace. Mr. Whitten carried this discussion up to some very 
high-level considerations. 
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COMPUTING REQUIREMENTS 


The next point in my discussion is at the other extreme. It is the 
matter of how we compute requirements for low-cost items. By 
utilizing our electronic data-processing machines, and applying con- 
sumption rates and factors we compute in a bulk manner all items other 
than the large individual items of equipment. 

Mr. Manon. Common items? 

Colonel Pace. Spare parts and small inexpensive hand tools where, 
for example, rather than compute every individual screwdriver re- 
quired in order to arrive at a total requirement, we compute the dol- 
lar value of all screwdrivers required for issue during a period. 

Mr. Manon. We have been through that explanation in previous 
years. 

Colonel Pace. Yes, sir; we have. 


NATURE OF PROGRAM 


The materiel planned for procurement in this area is required for 
direct support of the Air Force mission. It is primarily that equip- 
ment necessary to maintain our strategic, tactical, defense, and logis- 
tic forces in a sustained state of readiness. E mphasis is being placed 
on supporting the combat forces with minimum essential, ~ ground 
equipment. In some instances, older, less efficient equipment will have 
to be retained in the inventory with consequent reduction in our effort 
of modernizing our ground environment. For clarity and simplifica- 
tion I have grouped the requirements of this panel under three cate- 
gories. These categories are “Aircraft and missile support,” “Base 
support,” and “Modification and service test.” 


AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE SUPPORT 


Under the first category, “Aircraft and missile support,” we have 
grouped those items which are required in direct support of our air- 
craft and missile programs. 

We are talking this morning of an amount of $247,537,000, of 
which 33 percent, or approximately $82.8 million, is in direct aircraft 
and missiles support. In other words, items such as we show on the 
model displayed, which are used in direct association with the air- 
craft itself. 

A large quantity of the items fall into the base-support category, 
60 percent, or $146 million, being base-support items, which we will 
illustrate in a few minutes. 

Smaller amounts of money go into items for service test, and modi- 
fications of items already in the inventory. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


ADVERTISED BID BUYING 


Mr. Manon. I believe you have stated that most of the things which 
you are showing the committee are procured on an advertised contract 
basis. 

Colonel Pager. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. I assume that the price of this type of equipment is 
going up. Is that true? 

Colone! Paar. There are significant price increases on many of 
these items. 
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Mr. Manon. Is there a determined and genuine and sincere effort 
made to procure these items at the lowest possible cost ? 

Colonel Pacer. Yes, sir. We have many examples where we have 
gone back for repeated readvertising in efforts to find additional 
vendors and reduce the cost of these items. 

Mr. Manon. Do you get much competition in these advertised bids 
tor this type of material ? 

Colonel Pace. It would vary entirely with the item. On an item 
such as a crash fire truck, which we will be considering in a short 
while, there are a half dozen very able suppliers. 

Mr. Manon. What about the towing tractor? How many people 
would want to make that ? 

Colonel Pace. I can think of several immediately.. Coleman is an 
wctive vendor, Fruehauf, Euclid, Case, International Harvester, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

Colonel Pace. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


CRASHED AIRCRAFT REMOVAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. You are starting something here, in buying this air- 
craft-removal crane unit that will cost a lot of money. You have to 
buy the unit in the first place, and then you have to have it at many, 
many bases. In the third place, you have to have somebody to operate 
them. In the fourth place, you have to have somebody to maintain 
them. You thereby get into questions of additional personnel, addi- 
tional maintenance, and so on. 

Would you get into the question of additional storage facilities, 
«iso? Would you put this in storage in the meantime or is it out in 
the open ? 

Colonel Pace. This item is designed to remain out of doors, It 
merely requires a parking place. 

Mr. Manon. All these years we have gotten along without it and 
now we are beginning in this year, when we are critically conscious 
of Government spending, to provide it for our bases. What is your 
comment on that ? 

Colonel Pace. Mr. Chairman, I cannot agree that we have gotten 
along without this equipment for a number of years. We have used 
other equipment. We have used a general-purpose type of cargo 
crane. However, we are entering now into an era of aircraft weights 
which exceed the capacity of practically all of our cranes. We are 
getting into the era delicate of aircraft, where removal of an 80,000- 
pound aircraft without further damage becomes quite a technical 
problem. 

The Air Force and the Navy have jointly determined that a single 
point suspension arrangement, for which the aircraft, incidentally, 
also are ieee is a bona fide requirement. We have established 
with the Air Defense Command the fact that they can allow, in their 
Air Defense plans, a 20-minute period for the clearing of a runway 
of obstructions. Weare attempting to meet that Air Defense criteria. 

You must consider the investment in the whole air-defense environ- 
ment; ground electronics, installations, and the aircraft themselves, 
and that in order to make that system work you must maintain your 
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runways in an alert condition. This is an item which has been de- 
veloped for that purpose. 


TOTAL CRANE PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Colonel Friedman, will you insert in the record at this 
point a brief statement as to what the Navy is proposing to do by way 
of the procurement in the fiscal year 1958 budget of this removal 
crane so we will have whole picture? Also insert at this point the 
total cost of the increment proposed for purchase in the 1958 budget. 
How many additional purchases would probably be required to outfit 
all of the coe which would require this type of equipment in the Air 
Force. 

Colonel Frrepman. We will provide that, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The Navy has advised that a quantity of 13 crash removal cranes, 40-ton, 
will be procured during fiscal year 1958. Procurement by both the Navy and 
Air Force will be made on a one-time basis in order to obtain the best possible 
price quotation through bulk purchase. 

The quantity of 126 units included in the Air Force estimate represents our 
complete requirements,. The total cost is estimated at this time as $7,076,790. 

Mr. Manon. Can you answer that question right now? 

Colonel Pace. This quantity should meet our total requirement for 
this item. 

Mr. Manon. Tell me again how many are in the budget ? 

Colonel Page. 126 of this item. 

Mr. Manon. Naturally if you buy only 126, industry will charge 
you a whopping big price for them, isn’t that so? 

Colonel Page. $56,165 each is now quoted. 

Mr. Manon. Will it be necessary for them to make a completely 
new vehicle, a new crane, in order todo this? If so, we can understand 
why it would be so very expensive. 

Colonel Pace. Mr. Chairman, I have not seen this individual item 
of equipment. It is entirely logical that the chassis and the power 
source would be a common chassis and power source used in other 
similar equipment. 

I am sure peculiarities of equipment with regard to slings and con- 
trols necessary to adapt this equipment to aircraft hoisting would be 
new items. 

NEED FOR EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. I am not trying to belabor this one point, but I am 
using it for illustrative purposes. If you find things such as this 
you might possibly eliminate some of them. If you eliminate this it 
would seem logical there are probably other items that you could 
eliminate. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to point out that involved in this, Mr 
Chairman, as you pointed out, is the matter of finances because, as 
witnesses have testified, if human life depends on it they can use 
bulldozers to push the wreckage out of the way, so it is not an absolute 
necessity in this case to get these cranes. The question involved here 
is whether it is economical to do it this way with this investment or 
whether it would be better to continue the program you have had in 
the past. 
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General Catnanan. There is also a question of the amount of dam- 
age that you do to the aircraft in getting it off that way; damage to 
the ranw ay, which you probably would tear up somewhat; and also 
whether this might cause another accident while the crashed aircraft 
is on the runway. 

Mr. Wurtren. You testified a while ago you have gotten them off 
the runway and you have been using other types of cranes to a degree. 
And I believe you also testified you could bulldoze them off. I would 
differ with you that you have to have this particular equipment to get 
it off because you can shove it off with bulldozers, which is common 
equipment at the bases. 

I made the statement that involved here is a matter of finances. Is 
it more economical to do it this way or some other way, because either 
way you will get the job done if you have planes to come in. 

General Cattanan. We would make every effort to do it in order 
to save lives and equipment. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Crosby pointed out that the Navy on shipboard, 
no doubt, would not be able to use this removal crane, so I assume 
they just ’ push them overboard when they crash on the decks of the 
carriers. I suspect you would have more crashes on decks of carriers 
per flying hour or per landing than you would have on an airbase. 

Colonel Pace. I am not prepared to speak as to Navy practice now. 
I know in a wartime situation they do as you say. 

Our main consideration here is this: “Mr. Whitten touched on one 
point, capability of removing aircraft with the cranes we have. 

As you all know from your studies of aircraft, weights of many 
individual aircraft now exceed the capacities of most general purpose 
cranes. 

Because of the extreme cost of the airplane we are anxious to ac- 
complish the removal with the least possible damage to the aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. <All of those things are interesting and they are things 
that have to be considered. I agree with you. 


PROCUREMENT OF BULLDOZERS 


Colonel Pac. Later in the presentation, in another part. of the pro- 
gram, you will see that we are procuring bulldozers for the same 
purpose for use on aircraft which are far beyond the capacity of any 
crane. 

Mr. Manon. We already have bulldozers. 

Colonel Pace. We have no available bulldozer which can push a 
crashed B-52 off the runway. One is being developed by LeTourneau. 


CRANES PRESENTLY IN USE 


Mr. Manon. When this question comes up for discussion in the Air 
Force I would assume that the question would be raised, as you have 
raised it here, as to the adequacy of the cranes which we now have. 

Naturally you would want to know what is the capability of exist- 
ing cranes and what is our inventory of existing cranes. 

My question to you now is, Whi it is our situation with respect to 

ranes now in existence on our bases? How many do we have and 
olan were they procured? Generally what is that picture? 
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Colonel Pacer. If you wish an analysis of our crane inventory, we 
would have to furnish that for the record. 

In recent. years we have gone to the contractual use of certain types 
of heavy lift cranes at some of our bases. Rather than procure all 
the different types of cranes required for an airbase, we have contracts 
with a local contractor or construction man to bring his crane out and 
do our heavy lifting on a short notice basis for a nor mal service ¢ harge. 
On that approach we have noticeably decreased our inventory. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have dozens or hundreds of cranes? 

Colonel Pace. I am sure if you counted all types it would be hun- 
dreds of cranes, considering the hundreds of airbases at which we 
would have requirements. 

Mr. Manon. Is there anyone here in the room who has any figures 
at all on crane inventories? 

Mr. Hat. We have not, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It would be important for you to know about that be- 
fore you made this determination as to this additional requirement. 
Is that correct ? 

Colonel Pace. And it was considered in the determination of the 
quantity of 126. We determined the bases at which aircraft would 
have to be removed within the 20-minute air-defense criter ia; we deter- 
mined the existing cranes at those bases, and then we came up with a 
net procurement requirement for cranes. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Types of equipment presently employed in the removal of crashed aircraft 
(fighters’ light tactical bombers and other aircraft weighing 33,480 pounds or 
less) 


| Maximum 
Description | Inventory 


| 
| | 
| lifting =| When procured 
} capacity 
= —_——_____ — 7 — —___—_ — ~ — | — _ — - — —— 
| 
Pounds 
Crane, truck mounted, pneumatic tires, 15- to 20-ton___.__| 864 | 33, 480 | 1952 and prior 
| years. 
Crane, truck tractor, pneumatic tires, 5-ton. whibin 753 10, 000 | Do. 


Mr. Manon. If there are no further questions about this item we 
will move on to some of the others. 

Mr. Wuirtten. Could you supply the number of planes where weight 
exceeds the capacity of the cranes to handle them? Could that be 
supplied ¢ 

(The information requested follows :) 


Aircraft in ercess of maximum lifting capacity (33,480 pounds) of available 
crash removal equipment 


Type and model: Type and model—Continued 
Fighter : Fighter—Continued 
F89-C XF-103 
F-89D YF-105A 
F-89H F-105B 
F-89J F-106A 
F-100C F-107A 
F-100D Bomber: All. 
F-100F Cargo: All 4-engine types 
F-101A Tanker: All. 
F-101B 


Mr. Manon. You could not lift a B-52 with this crane? 
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Colonel Pacer. No, sir. The B-52 is removed witha bulldozer, which 
is the last picture in the presentation book. I think you will agree 
you have not seen bulldozers of this type in general use. 

Mr. Manon. It is a very interesting photograph, I would like to 
have one like that on my farm. 


USE IN ACCIDENTS 


General CattaHan. Mr, Chairman, I think it might be of interest 
to say this: 

As you know, we get daily reports of Air Force major aircraft 
accidents. Today’s report indicates that yesterday there were two 
aircraft which had accidents of the type where a crane of this nature 
would be useful. One was a T-33, which endeavored to go around 
again after a touch-and-go landing, as we call it, and the engine 
flamed out. The engine failed and an attempt to engage the, barrier 
was. unsuccessful due to cross wind and the gear retracted after the 
aircraft went 3,000 feet off the end of the runway. In this event 
the aircraft actually came to rest beyond the end of the runway. 

4 Manon. You did not have to remove that one in a hurry, did 

ou 
. General CatLaAuan. No, sir. Here the equipment would have been 
useful in preventing further damage to the aircraft and getting it into 
the shop for repairs. 

There was another aircraft, a TC—45, which, you know, is the light, 
twin-engine Beechcraft. The aircraft was landed with the wheels up. 
The reason for this is not reported, but with this type of equipment 
that aircraft could have been removed from the runway in a very 
short period of time and placed into the shops without further damage 
to it. It, undoubtedly, did come to rest on the runway. 

Mr. Manon. All right, proceed. 


OTHER TYPES OF EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Pace. Some of the other items, Mr. Chairman, that we 
include in this estimate are also shown. ‘This trailerized item is a 
liquid-oxygen generator similar to the one we discussed yesterday 
morning. 

Mr. Manon. Do you use that in the missiles program ? 

Colonel Pacs. This is used in both the aircraft and missiles pro- 
grams. It is capable of producing both oxygen and nitrogen. 

Other items that we have shown here are representative. We pro- 
cure aerial film for the support of our tactical and strategic recon- 
naissance program. We also procure parachutes and flying clothing 
in this program area. 

Mr. Manon. What is the cost of your standard parachute? 

Colonel Pager. $272 is the current price. 

Mr. Manon. That is for a parachute for the use of a man? 

Colonel Pace. This is for a normal 28-foot nylon canopy para- 
chute. 

Mr. Manon. Who makes those? 

Colonel Paar. I do not know, sir. This is an advertised-type of 
procurement. There are at least 12 active parachute manufacturers 
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in the United States. It would depend entirely upon the successful 
bidder, 
HEAVY-DROP PARACHUTES 


Mr. Manon. What do the parachutes cost that are used to drop 
heavy equipment like the equipment we saw dropped in the North at 
the Distant Early Warning line? 

Colonel Pacr. We, I am sure, would have some idea about that, 
although there are none included in this estimate. 

Mr. Brown. They are considerably lower, but we have no actual 
figures. You are talking about the drop chutes? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. We can get that information for you, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Tabulation of the costs of cargo drop-type parachutes 


Canopy size Cost Canopy size 


1 Cluster of 3 64-foot canopies. 


Mr. Manon. Who buys those ? 
Colonel Pace. I would have to rely upon Mr. Brown from the 
Air Materiel Command to answer that question. Mr. Brown, are we 


procuring cargo chutes for Air Force use? 

Mr. Brown. The Air Force would procure those, although there 
are none in this procurement program. 

Mr. Manon. Where would that be in this budget ? 

Mr. Brown. That would be in this particular program if we were 
buying them. To the best of my knowledge we are not asking any 
funds for procurement of drop chutes, 

Mr. Manon. Wealready have enough on hand, I assume, then ? 

Mr. Brown. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Some of these chutes to drop tractors or something of 
that kind would have to be vastly stronger, would they not, than 
the others? 

Colonel Pacr. I think, Mr. Chairman, you may have noticed in 
observing maneuvers and exercises that the chutes are used in mul- 
tiples. 

a Manon. Yes, I have noticed that. 

Colonel Pacg. I am not an expert in this area, but I know that there 
area great many sizes. 

For example, a man uses a 28-foot diameter canopy. There are 
cargo chutes with diameters up to 64 feet and multiples are used for 
heavy equipment. 

Mr. Manon. Well, that is not important at the moment, particularly 
since we do not have any in this budget. 

On the table here you have models of the various equipment that 
you are providing for in this budget; is that correct? 
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EXAMPLES OF EQUIPMENT PROGRAMED 


Colonel Pace. These are representative items provided for in the 
appropriation, “Procurement other than aircraft”; this [illustrating] 
particular model is the Convair F—106, an air defense fighter inter- 
ceptor. 

The operation of this aircraft requires 1,030 different specialized 
pieces of equipment when you include such things as the specialized 
tools and jigs that are used with the aircraft. ’ 

Mr. Manon. What are those boxlike vehicles over there ? 

Colonel Pace. Those are the guided aerial rockets known as the 
GAR. That is the container in which it is handled in order to avoid 
damage to the fins, the fuse, and the warhead of the rocket. 

Some of our aircraft carry six of these guided aerial rockets. 

Mr. Manon. What is this [indicating]? It says it is a cable car. 

Colonel Pace. That is an item used in connecting auxiliary power 
into the aircraft. When you are testing the electronics or starting 
the aircraft, you use a mobile generator and connect it through the use 
of heavy electrical cable. 


AIRCRAFT REFUELING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. This [indicating] looks like a large gasoline truck. 

Colonel Pace. That would be an example of a 5,000-gallon gasoline 
or jet fuel truck. 

Mr. Manon. Where do you need those ? 

Colonel Pace. Those are used at all bases where we do not have in- 
stalled hydrant refueling systems, and they are also used in con- 
junction with hydrant refueling systems at bases where the situation 
requires that we augment the system. 

Mr. Manon. How many of these large gasoline trucks or traileis 
do you have in this budget ? 

Mr. Netson. 283. 

Mr. Manon. How many have you previously procured / 

Colonel Wurre. Our total exact position on this item is 3,496. 

Mr. Manon. What do they cost? 

Colonel Wurre. $19,331 is the estimate. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you need new ones? Are they for replace- 
ment or for new bases, or what ? 

Colonel Page. They are primarily for replacement purposes. In 
the area which we were discussing yesterday, they were for prepo- 
sitioning at overseas bases against the war plan. The quantity that 
Colonel White mentioned of some 3,496 includes a wide range of 
refueling trailers, some of them going back to World War IT days. 
There is a program of orderly replacement of older types of equip- 
ment, coupled with redistribution of equipment. 

Mr. Manon. What sort of gasoline truck or fuel truck will you 
use for supplying the B—52? 

Colonel Pace. We will use the item included in this estimate, the 
5,000-gallon military-type refueling unit in conjunction with the in- 
stalled hydrant refueling systems where such exist. 
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RATE OF REFUELING 


Mr. Manon. You can do this fast refueling at a hydrant, but can 
you do this fast refueling in the same way from these trucks? 

Colonel Pace. The newly developed item—if I correctly remember 
the specifications—is a 600-gallon-per-minute unit through a single 
conection, which is the same rate of flow that you would have from 
a hydrant. The rate of flow is governed as much by the capacity of 
the aircraft to receive fuel as by the size of the pump in the refueling 
unit. 

Mr. Manon. In order to put out 600 gallons a minute you would 
need about a 4-inch intake for the aircraft; would you not? 

Colonel Pace. I am not personally familiar with the size of the 
intake, but it is a very substantial coupling. 

Mr. Manon. I know I have seen irrigation wells pumping 1,000 
gallons a minute, and they have about an 8-inch outlet. 

Colonel Paar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But, of course, you could put on more pressure prob- 
ably with these refueling trucks? 

Colonel Pace. The pressure is restricted by the fact that the fuel 
must be filtered as it is pumped. If you can visualize the nozzles in 
the fuel system of the jet engine, with the very fine spray that is 
produced, you can appreciate the filtration problem. Each one of 
these units includes a fuel filtration assembly. 


PROCUREMENT OF ELECTRIC GENERATORS 


Mr. Crossy. Are you buying in this program a large number of 
electric generators for the C entury series fighters / 

Colonel Pace. That item is procured in a budget program other 
than the ones I am discussing here this morning. 

They are in the program discussed by General Davis in conjunction 
with the aircraft and missiles program. 

Mr. Crossy. We have a construction program also for the installa- 
tion of electrical outlets to eliminate the necessity for generators. 
I wondered if the two have been dovetailed ? 

Colonel Pace. Yes indeed. You are referring to what the engineers 
call the Grid Duct System which is being built at several of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command and Air Defense Command bases. 

If we had time to examine these models, I could demonstrate that 
some are not driven by gasoline engines but by electric motors, and 
they are plugged into the installed grid duct power system. We are 
buying a combination of electric motor-driven and gasoline engine- 
driven items. 

In many cases the same compressor or generator will be used in both 
instances for use with the installed power or gasoline power when 
you do not have the installed power. 

Our high altitude aircraft require flying clothing vastly different in 
design and purpose from that worn by aircrews in the past. It is now 
necessary that our aircrews be provided with both semi and fully 
pressurized flying suits, gloves, and helmets. 

The liquid oxygen generating equipment and storage tanks included 
in this budget are required to supply breathing oxygen at bases 
utilized by high altitude aircraft. We must provide these aircraft 
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with an adequate supply of breathing oxygen or restrict the aircraft 
to operation at low altitudes. 

Aerial reconnaissance film is another direct aircraft support item 
included in these requirements. These and other representative items 
in this category are listed in section IT, pictures of which are arranged 
in sequence in section IV of your presentation book. 


Base Support 


Under the second category, “Base support,” we have grouped those 
items which are required to support the activities of Air Force in- 
stallations and personnel. One of the main elements of this category 
is the equipment essential to the operation of our airfields such as 
snowplows, runway sweepers, and fire trucks. 

Sixty-four of our bases are located where the annual snowfall is 
10 inches or more and 50 are located above the 20-inch average 
snowfall line. The need for snowplows is evident. An example is 
Fairchild Air Force Base, a Strategic Air Command 2-wing base, 
where the average snowfall is 47.6 inches. Since fighter and bomber 
bases alike must be kept on a constant alert, it is mandatory that we 
provide adequate snow-removal equipment for these bases. 


DAMAGE TO JET ENGINES DUE TO DEBRIS ON AIRFIELD PAVEMENTS 


In regard to a related item, a recent study covering a 22-month 
period indicates that a total of 5,981 jet engines were removed for 
foreign object damage reasons. The estimated cost of repair of these 
engines was $32.3 millions. The runway sweepers provided for in 
this estimate play an essential part in protecting our jet aircraft 
engines against this type of damage. 

Mr. Manon. I am shocked at that figure—of the cost to the taxpayer 
of foreign objects getting in jet engines. Did you say how many were 
so affected ? 

Colonel Page. I said 5,981 engines, during a 22-month period which 
we recently studied, were removed for foreign object damage. 

In other words, a piece of gravel, a metal nut, and in some cases an 
animate object such as a bird was sucked up into the intake of the 
engine. When that happens, it is necessary to remove the engine to 
disassemble it, and to replace the vanes in the rotors of the jet engine. 

Mr. Marron. How much tolerance is there? Certainly a little spar- 
row would not spoil an engine; would it? 

Colonel Paar. No, sir, it has to be a substantial object that will carry 
on back through the successive vanes of the rotor. It is true that a 
small, soft object will not cause extensive damage. However, you get 
to a point—and I am not enough of a technician to know what size 
object—where the object hitting the first rotor has enough impact to 
shear off a small piece and then that piece carries on back through the 
successive rows of vanes in the jet engine. 

Mr. Mauon. If the runways were perfectly clean and there were 
none of these objects on the runways, do you mean we would probably 
have saved $30 million ? 

Jolonel Pace, Yes; to the extent that we can identify the foreign 
objects—those objects that we believe were picked up from the pave- 
ment. By far the majority are nuts, bolts, small pieces of gravel, chips 
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of concrete, and things of that kind that were sucked up by the air 
intake of the engine. 

Mr. Manon. That is done as the plane takes off? 

Colonel Pacer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. These sweepers, of course, will be but a partial answer 
to that ? 

Colonel Pace. These sweepers are very definitely a partial answer. 
We are experimenting now with greatly improved methods of doing 
this through the use of magnetic and vacuum devices. 

Mr. Manon. A magnetic device would be best for picking up metal 
objects, but of course it would not pick up loose pieces of concrete. 

Colonel Page. That is right; it will not, and therefore we are turn- 
ing to a vacuumatic device, and we will, over a period of time, develop 
what you might call a team of runway cleaning equipment which will 
include brushes for use in areas where the brush is most practical and 
vacuum and magnetic devices for other areas. The vacuumatic device 
has been very successful in picking up both metal objects and gravel. 

Mr. Manon. Will the commercial airlines encounter the same prob- 
lem when we get into jet commercial transportation ? 

Colonel Pace. Very definitely, sir. 

We have been experimenting with a vacuum device developed in 
Kurope. However, we now have an American device developed by 
Coleman which appears to be a very successful item. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 

Colonel Pace. During fiscal year 1956 a total of 873 mishaps oc- 
curred which required the direct use of crash-fire equipment. The 
fire truck illustrated in the presentation book is typical of the items 
of crash-fire equipment that we are procuring. 

Another element in the base support category consists of utility 
equipment and a varied range of nonsimilar support equipment and 
supplies required for normal base operation. 

Here we get into items that are not used in direct connection with 
the aircraft. 

PROCUREMENT OF SNOWPLOWS 


Mr. Larrp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 2 question or two 
about these snowplows before we go into these other items. 

Mr. MAnon. Very well. 

Mr. Latrp. Last year did the Air Force purchase their own snow- 
plows, or was that handled by the Army? 

Colonel Pace. All procurement in this area is now done by the Army 
Corps of Engineers, on a Department of Defense directed single- 
service procurement. 

Mr. Larrp. Are you familiar with the contracts for the snowplows 
for use outside. the continental United States, particularly up in 
Canada and Alaska? 

Colonel Pacer. I am not personally familiar with it, but perhaps one 
of our Air Material Command people would be able to provide an 
answer. 

Mr. JT aird’s question was “are you familiar with procurement of 
plows for use outside the United: States, specifically in Canada or 
Alaska?” 

Mr. Hatz. I am not familiar, sir, with any procurement. outside 
of the continental United States. 
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Mr. Larrp. Well, the plows were procured within the United States 
for use outside the United States. ‘They were purchased in the United 
States for use outside the United States. 

Bids were made by several manufacturers of this particular type 
equipment and the bids ran several thousands of dollars below the 
price that was accepted under the contract, because of the delivery 
date that was specified there was only one particular concern that 
could meet the specifications in the time allowed and this high bid 
was taken. 

If this is the normal practice in purchasing this type of equipment 
certainly, the taxpayers are the ones that suffer the most as a result. 

Mr. Hatt. Sir, that is not normally the practice followed. There 
were very definite requirements during the past winter and there were 
some deliveries scheduled through, January of this year. Most of the 
contracts, however, called for delivery up through September of this 
year. 

Mr. Manon. Before 2 o'clock could you check with the Engineers 
and give us a picture on this? It is a very interesting point that Mr. 
Laird has brought out, and it is very disturbing to me that this sort 
of thing has happened. If it is the rule, it is outrageous, and if there 
is any excuse for it, in this case, we need to pinpoint it. 

I think it is a very good question. 


PROCUREMENT INVESTIGATION 


Mr. Warrren. In that connection, if I might interpolate, Mr. 
Laird, in our investigation of procurement policies and practices 
similar types of things were pointed out. That was an investigation 


which this committee had the year before Jast where on the surface you 
had competitive bidding, but by using a certain type of specification 
in some instances, or delivery dates and other matters, in actuality it 
could have been charged to be a preference on the face of it to a cer- 
tain contractor. 

That investigator’s report, which was put in the record last year, 
shows that this is one of the real problems in the overall procure- 
ment and is the very type thing that you mentioned. 

This is another specific case. I forgot the specific cases given in 
that report, but there were several illustrations. On the face of it, 
the military was getting competitive bids but in operation it did not 
amount to that, because the specifications were so drawn as to fit only 
a particular supplier, or demand was made for delivery at a certain 
time which fit only a certain supplier. That is a matter of record in 
that report. 


REQUEST FOR INVESTIGATION OF SNOWPLOW PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Manon. Let me say this: We have a continuing investigation 
of procurement. People are working on it at this time, and I am 
going to ask Mr. Crosby to show this testimony to our investigators, 
and ask them to look into this particular matter. Now, at 2 o’clock, 
if you can do it, give us whatever details there are in connection with 
this. 


Mr. Laren. Off the record. 
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( Discussion off the record.) 

General CaLLaAHAN. There could have been some problems that had 
to do with fund availability but we shall have this particular incident 
identified. 

Colonel Pace. While we are on the subject of snowplows, we might 
consider the quantity of plows included in this estimate. There are 
77 of the rotary, truckmounted plows, Mr. Laird, and 142 of a roll- 
over type plow mounted on a 714-ton vehicle. 

Mr. Manon. Give us the estimated cost of the various types and, 
of course, the variations in costs that were brought about by shert- 
time delivery dates, and so forth, on the others. 

Colonel Pace. Yes, sir. Your reference is to the past procurement 
that we have previously discussed, fiscal year 1956 procurement, as I 
recall. This information will be obtained and furnished when we 
reconvene at 2 o’clock or inserted in the record at that point. 


NEED FOR MORE SNOW REMOVAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Wuirren. This is quite a long time since World War II, and 
quite a long time since we started our buildup since the Korean war 
in our defenses. 

How have you been handling this problem up until now? We 
thought we had a pretty strong “Air Force, pretty well equipped and 
pretty well fitted, but we are finding at this late date it is taking a tre- 
mendous investment for new equipment, new machinery, and so forth. 
How have you been getting by up until now ? 

Colonel Pace. Mr. Whitten, we have an extensive inventor y of snow 
removal equipment, and we are prepared to tell you what our current 
inventory is. These new requirements are generated almost entirely 
by the fact that we are moving north. We are establishing bases for 
the Strategic Air Command and the Air Defense Command up in the 
northern reaches of the country and on up into Canada, Greenland, 
Newfoundland, and Alaska. 

If you recall an incident shortly after World War II, a proposal 
was made at that time to have what we called the Frost Line Air 
Force. We were going to avoid this problem by putting as many 
activities as possible below the frost line. That would have been 
very economical, but it certainly is not militarily feasible in a situa- 
tion such as we are in now. 

Mr. Wuirren. Where do you plan to use this e uipment, then? Is 
all of this for assignment up in Canada and decth of Canada, or in 
the United States? How much of it goes to new bases? 

You have been operating a good many bases within the continental 
United States, and I just wondered how you had been meeting this 
problem up until now. 

Yolonel Pace. I am quite sure that the Air Materiel Command 
people have a base, by name, for each of these plows. 

Mr. Wuirren. I wonder if we could have that information also, 
Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. Surely, I think you could give us some of that informa- 
tion now and then round it out for the record. 

Colonel Pacer. Yes, sir: we can insert the backup data on the snow- 
plow requirement which will identify the locations. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Snowplow, rotary, truck-mounted, 744-ton—Tabulation reflects the base assignment 
for the 77 snowplows planned for procurement in fiscal year 1958 


Air Force base 


Air Force Academy, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo_---- 
Bunker Hill AFB, Ind -_. 

Larson AFB, Wash____ 
Wurtsmith AFB, Mich_- 
Minot AFB, N. Dak 
Grand Forks AFB, N Dak 


Kansasville AFB, Wis... .-. 


Geiger AFB, Wash 


MeGuire AFB, N. J..__--- 


Milwaukee AFB, Wis 
Mitchel AFB, N. Y 
Osan-Ni AFB, Korea 
Kunsan, Korea-.-.-.-- 


Snowplow, rollover, 


Air Force base 


Ladd AFB, Alaska_ 
Frances E. Warren AFB, 
Wyo. 
Vance AFB, Okla__- 
Larson AFB, Wash-- 
Lowry AFB, Colo. : 
Ethan Allen AFB, Vt-_.. 
Presque Isle AFB, Maine-- 
Stewart AFB, N. YY. 
Wurtzsmith AFB, Mich.- 
Paine AFB, W ash. 


Minot AFB, N. Dak.....- 


Grand Forks AFB, N. 


Union City AFS, Tenn--- 
Baker AFS, Oreg. _-- 
Kalispell AFS, Mont. 
McGuire AFB, N, J-- 


Dover AFB, Del_.._._...- 


Andrews AFB, Mad 

Milwaukee AFB, Wis 

Olmsted AFB, are 

Ogden AFB, Utah-_- 

Rome AFB, oN. Flutes 

Wright- Patterson AFB, 
Ohio- 

Loring AFB, Maine. 

Thule AFB, Greenland _. 

Goose AFB; Labrador 


E. Harmon AFB, New-| 


foundiand___._._- 


Alconbury RAF Station, 


England 
Manston 

England. 
Shephards 

Station, England - -- 


RAF Station, 


Grove RAF 


Bovingdon RAF Station, 


England. ._- 


— aters Airbase, Eng- | 


and _ - 
Mi noms orth RAF Station, 


England. __-_.--_--- 





Initial 
issue 








Replace-} Total 
ment 








Nee eS Ree 


Initial 
issue 


Air Force base 


Chitose, Japan_.- 

Thule AFB, Greenland. .. 

Goose AFB, Labrador --_- 

E, Harmon AFB, New- 
foundland ba 

Sondrestrom, Greenland... 

Ogden AFB, Utah.. 

Rome AFB, N, Y 

Tinker AFB, Okla_-_-_.-- 

Loring AFB, Maine. 

Westover AFB, Mass_ Seal 

Montachiari Airbase, Italy -| 

Classified location... ....-.- 





Tnitial 
issue 


ht i OO Do bo bh - 


714-ton.— Tabulation 
plows planned for fiscal 


Replace-| Total 
ment 


wo 


|| Wethersfield RAF Station, 


| Chambley Airbase, France 


| Giebelstadt Airbase, 


RDF wONK NNN 2K Pe Ree wD ow 


Ronn 


WwW Speedie 


| Montachiari Airbase, Italy | 








Replace-| Total 
ment 


reflecis the base assignment for the 142 


year 1958 procurement 


Initial 


issue 


Air Force base 


England 
Brienne Airbase, France -- 
Sculthorpe RAF Station, 

England 
Woodbridge RAF Station, 

England j 
Chalons Airbase, France 
Dreux Airbase, France 
Phalsbourg Airbase, 

France... 
Chaumont 

France 
Toul Rosiere 

France. .-.- 
Chenneireres 

France 
Laon Couvron 

France 


Airbase, 

Airbase, 
Airbase, : 

Airbase, 


Ger- 
many 

Rhein Mt: ain Airbase, 
many - 

Spangdahlem 
Germany. 

Hahn Airbase, 

yo ws Airbase, 
man 


Ger- 
A irbase, 


Germany 
Ger- 


Bitburg Airbase, Germany- 
Landstuhl Airbase, Ger- 
many 
Sembach 
many 
Tempelhof Airbase, Ger- 

many. 


Airbase, Ger- 


Aviano Airfield, Italy 
Ankara Airbase. Turkey... 
Elvington Airbase, Eng- 











Repl: .ce-| Total 
ment 


| 
| 
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Mr. Wurrren. If the activity has been in existence, I would like to 
have information as to why you have to have it now, if you did not 
have to have it earlier. If it is an old base, or one you are already 
operating, I just wondered how you have been meeting this problem 
and why you have to have the new equipment. 

Mr. Manon. All right. I am sure you do have dozens of snow- 
plows and so forth. So, please give us what the story is, and put it 
at this point in the record. Give us what the program was for 1957 
and for fiscal 1956, the status of those plows with respect to procure- 
ment and delivery, ‘also. 

Colonel Pacer. We will furnish that for the record, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 




























Status of snowplow procurements for fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957—Tabula- 
tion provides the status of procurements for the 2 periods 


Type Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Delivery 


1956 | 1957 | 








99 51 34 delivered as of Apr. 10, 1957; balance to 
} | be delivered by Sept. 15, 1957. 
| 


Rotary, 7}4-ton (fiscal year 1956- 
57 procurements combined in 
1 contract). 





delivery estimated for completion by 
Oct. 31, 1957. 


V-blade ype (54,000 Pee se] 43 | | Completed. 
DGS ctncd « aut aol --} Bid opening estimated for May 10, 1957; 
| °| delivery estimated to be completed by 
| Oct. 31, 1957. 
Straight-blade type (34,000 | 100 | | Completed. 
‘ | | } 
OS 4 ar ee | ti 60 Bid opening scheduled for Apr. 23, 1957; 
| 
| 


1GVW denotes gross vehicle weight. 
Mr. Manon. You may proceed, please. 


BASE-SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 





Colonel Pacer. Other items identified with this program are also 
shown in the presentation book. In the base-support category we 
procure vehicles, test equipment and tools, printing equipment, and 
such items as equipment for the chaplain, a very modest amount in this 
estimate. 

The auxiliary power generators cited are used for many purposes. 
They provide power to ‘operate power tools on aircraft-maintenance 
lines, power for communication and electronics system, standby 
power for our runway lights, grid-duct systems, hospitals, and dining 
halls in the event of commercial power shortages. 

Almost all major items of equipment in our system and all types 
of aircraft require test equipment and specialized tools for proper 
maintenance, calibration, and operation. The lack of a special test 
set or tool can disable an aircraft or a piece of equipment. In the 
past, we have often encountered serious deficiencies in these areas. 
The requirements for tools and test equipment included in this budget 
are to correct present deficiencies and will satisfy initial test re- 
quirements. 
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In the vehicle area other than for direct aircraft support, we are 
for the most part asking for replacements only. The commercial 
pickup truck is a typical aiehate 

We have some 13,000 of these vehicles in the Air Force inventory. 
Of these 13,000 trucks, 4,265 are forecast as requiring replacement, by 
September of 1957. This is typical of the Air Force vehicle fleet since 
the bulk of our inventory dates back to fiscal year 1951 at which time 
our buying program in this area totaled $600 million. 


SEDANS FOR HIGH AIR FORCE OFFICIALS 


We show on our representative item list a requirement for 18 
sedans. They are considered necessary to replace old models current- 
ly assigned for official use by Assistant Secretaries and our highest 
ranking air commanders. In order for these officials to effectively per- 
form their duties, they must be provided transportation befitting their 
official position in the Government and the community. 

Mr. Manon. Let us talk a little about these sedans. 

Colonel Pacr. The requirement we include in the estimate is for 
18 replacement sedans. 

Mr. Manon. What price cars would they be, and what would be 
their make so far as you know? Would they be Buicks, Cadillacs, 
and Lincolns, or Fords and Chevrolets ? 

Colonel Pace. The make would be determined through advertised 
procurement handled by the Army Ordnance Department. The eost 
of the 18 vehicles as we show it in our estimate averages out to about 
$3,000 each. 

Mr. Manon. Does that take into consideration the trade-in value? 

Colonel Pacer. As I understand it, we are authorized as of the be- 
ginning of the next fiscal year to trade in Air Force vehicles. This 
is new. We have previously been required to dispose of the vehicles 
through sale. As I understand the Department of Defense instruc- 
tions which have been issued in this area, we are beginning in July to 
trade in our old vehicles. 

Mr. Manon. Would you please give the estimated age and model 
and mileage on the 18 sedans to be replaced ? 

Colonel Pacer. The 18 cars which we hope to replace are, for the 
most part, 1951 Buick sedans. 

General CaLLaHAN. Buick Special sedans—the smallest Buick. 

Colonel Pagr. There are a lon of the commanders—and we are 
prepared to identify each to his car—who are using a later model 
Chevrolet sedan. 

However, there are none using other than a 1951 Buick or a slightly 
later model Chevrolet. I do not believe there are any Fords in use. 

Mr. Manon. These cars are not of the limousine type? 

Colonel Pace. By no means. They are standard Buick Special 
sedans. 

Mr. Manon. I mean, the cars you propose to procure. You are 
not talking about the limousine type, are you ? 

Colonel Pacr. No, sir; we would procure what we often refer to as 
a commercial medium sedan. It would be in the Buick category. 

Mr. Manon. Some of us were out on the Pacific coast looking at 
the intercontinental and intermediate range ballistic missile program 
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last November, and I noticed that the various bases seemed to use a 
lot of Chevrolets. Would that mean that the base commander had 
a Chevrolet generally assigned to him, or would he have a more 
commodious and expensive car ? 

Colonel Pacr. Only in those instances where he might still retain 
a 1951 Buick would he have a more commodious car than a Chevrolet 
or a Ford. 

Mr. Manon. What, probably, will be bought in these cases which 
you have presented here? 

Colonel Pager. With the amount of money we are including—that 
is, an average of $3,000 a car—we would attempt to procure a four- 
door Buick sedan, or equivalent. 

I hesitate to name the manufacturer because we cannot. It will be 
an advertised procurement handled by the Department of the Army, 
and it will be entirely determined by the Department of the Army 
as to what make and model is pebeued. 

Mr. Wurrren. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LEASED CAR PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. I was talking to one of the civilian officials of the 
Air Force who was in a car of a certain make. We were talki 
about the inside of the car, and the cramped position which a 
man has to assume if he sits in the back seat. The back seat is not 
very. commodious in most of the modern cars as we all know. In 
other words, the present thought seems to be man is made for the 
automobile, and not the automobile for the man. That seems to be 
the viewpoint of all the automobile manufacturers. I did not mean 
to single out just one. 

That is the evident policy of the automobile manufacturers. I am 
told the women buy most of the cars, and that the automobile 

eople know the cars are uncomfortable, and absurdly configurated, 
if that is a good word. However, they think people like the new 
models, and I guess they do. 

Getting back to my statement, this civilian official said “Well, this 
isal car. The Air Force does not own it.” 

What is that program ? 

Colonel Pacr. There is a list of officials in the Department of De- 
fense for whom the Department of Defense authorizes lease of ve- 
hicles. That list inehides to my knowledge only Mr. Quarles and 
General Twining. If Mr. Smith or Mr. Garlock or Mr. Sharp or one 
of those gentlemen were riding in one of these leased cars, it was on 
some personal arrangement, I imagine. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, just because a car is assigned to the 
Secretary, it does not mean he might not permit some other member of 
his staff or some assistant or Under Secretary to use it from time to 
time, I assume ¢ 

Colonel Pace. That is entirely correct. We have been quite specific, 
Mr. Chairman, about just who would get these 18 replacement vehicles, 
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ASSIGNMENT OF 18 NEW VEHICLES 


Mr. Manon. Well, who would get them ? 

Colonel Pacr. The four Assistant Secretaries, Mr. Smith, Mr, 
Garlock, Mr. Sharp, and Mr. Horner, the Vice Chief of Staff, and then 
the 13 major air commanders. General LeMay, for example, drives, or 
his driver transports him, in a 1951 Buick that has been driven 47,000 
miles. General Smith, here at Andrews Air Force Base, the com- 
mander of the Military Air Transport Service, has 67,000 miles on his 
1951 Buick. We have a list here if you would care to glance at it. 

Mr. Manon. I think it would be good to put these facts in the record. 
They are not very extensive, are they ? 

Colonel Page. We can provide the reporter with a list of the type 
of vehicle and the mileage. 


NEW AUTOMOBILES FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Manon. It would be well to put this in the record, because there 
are in this defense budget funds for about 7,000 new automobiles. 

I wish you would insert at this point the number of new automobiles 
in this budget for the Air Force. How many are there? 

Colonel Pacer. I can tell you that there are no passenger vehicles in 
the Air Force estimate, other than these 18, and a very small quantity 
for the Air National Guard which are justified by them. If you havea 
figure in mind of some extensive number of passenger vehicles, they 
are in some other departmental request. 

Mr. Manon. I do not quite understand that because in talking with 
the Secretary of the Navy, who was at that time Secretary Thomas, a 
few weeks ago we had the budget figures before us and at least L 
thought we had an item there including something over 2,000 new 
automobiles for the Navy. If these were pickups or if they were 
station wagons or something else, 1 do not know, but I do not want to 
go around here in a fog and be putting out misinformation. 

I want the correct information to be supplied at this point in the 
record, and I would like for it to be presented to us orally when we 
come back at 2 o’clock so we will have it here where this question has 
been raised. 

Colonel Pace. You refer to the entire Department of Defense, and 
not.to the Air Force ? 

Mr. Manon. I have referred to both the Navy and the Air Force 
and the entire Department of Defense. Let us come to an agreement 
as to what the facts are. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Passenger motor vehicles included in fiscal year 1958 estimate, Department of 


Defense 
Vehicles to he 
Office or department: purchased 
Office of the Secretary of Defense__.._..-_-_---------_--------.-_- 5 
Sees 00) CDCR RONG fis eho ein cae ewe ens sSaieeemnnd 4, 191 
NE ee Te On in ie cintentienen say thanenedSolensen 2, 461 
i aa ar uh eri nl gpen ewe Ghuedbeb nebecaeaseares aa 32 


i OUnL, seemerueene Or aremenses oe at 6, 719 


“se 
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STATION WAGONS 


Mr. Manon. What do you have in this budget for station wagons? 

Colonel Pacer. There are no station wagons in this request. 

Mr. Manon. Were there any in the original calculation ? 

Colonel Pace. Yes, there were. 

Mr. Manon. How many? 

Colonel Pace. It would be possible to determine the figure. 

Mr. Manon. Was it several hundred or not? 

Colonel Pacr. The original calculation showed we had a require- 
ment for 1,322. 

Mr. Manon. 1,322? 

Mr. Netson. Yes, sir. However, there are only eight left in this 
budget, estimate, and those are for the Air National Guard for replace- 
ment purposes, and I believe they will be justified in their estimate. 

Mr. Manon. You are talking about station wagons? 

Mr. Netson. Yes, sir. As regards sedans there are 29 for the Air 
National Guard besides these 18 that we are asking for. Our total 
computed requirement for sedans was some 1,180, which have been 
deferred. 


TOTAL VEHICLES IN BUDGET FOR DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Crossy. Mr. Chairman, the budget normally contains a sched- 
ule at the end of each chapter showing the proposed procurement of 
motor vehicles and on page 582 of the President’s budget it shows— 
and these are passenger carriers of all types—the proposed procure- 
ment of 6,719. 

Under the Air Force there are 18 other than the Air National Guard, 
and the Air National Guard has 29 and there are also 8 station wagons 
and 7 ambulances. 

Colonel Page. Those are also for the Air National Guard. 

Mr. Crossy. For a total of 62 for the Air Force. 

Colonel Pace. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Crossy. Without going through the details; for the Navy, 
there are 2,461, and for the Army there are 4,191. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to have an explanation of this, and if we 
can get along without all these new cars in the Air Force, let. us see 
what we can do in the Navy and the Army. 

Colonel Pace. Mr. Chairman, if I can refer back to some earlier 
testimony, we spoke of the thorough examination we had given this 
estimate. One of the first areas in which we determined that we could 
effect reductions was within the passenger-vehicle area. As Mr. Nel- 
son said, we had originally included in our estimate something in the 
neighborhood of 2,500 sedans and station wagons. None of those re- 
main in the estimate at this time with the exception of the quantity 
which Mr. Crosby read from the printed budget. 
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OFFICIALS TO GET VEHICLES 





Mr. Manon. I feel that we give too many people automobiles for 
official use. I realize that if you take a man out. of business and bring 
him here, as, say a Cabinet officer, you need to give-him the trappings; 
shall I say, of the office, even though it costs considerable to maintain 
acarand pay achauffeur. The chauffeur gets retirement rights in ad- 
dition to his pay. However, the question of how far we go down the 
line is one that disturbs me. 

It is all a question of opinion as to what can be done about these 
automobiles. Of course, the public can understand automobiles, and 
the people are rather resentful at seeing so many official cars being 
driven around Washington, and I ama little resentful myself at times, 
but I do not want to be an extremist one way or the other. If a car is 
about worn out, that is one thing, if it is a low-mileage car, that is 
something else. A 1951 car with low mileage, and which has been 
well maintained may be perfectly all right for further use—I would 
like to check the situation. 

Colonel Pacer. All of the cars with low mileage will be retained in 
the inventory. The cars which would be replaced by these sedans 
would not be economically reparable. Mr. Chairman you requested 
that we include in the record the names and the titles of the people 
for whom these 18 cars would be procured. 

Mr. Manon. I do not believe that we need the names, but we should 
have the titles, probably. 

(The list referred to follows :) 





















Air Force officials to be provided new vehicles 

















Vehicle currently in use 
Command ‘ nll 












|\——— 
Year Make Millenge 
} 

Assistant Secretary - | 1951 | Buick 3 . 49, 001 
MO aiwwle. ose | 1951 |__...do 49, 784 
Do... 4 ; h 1951 | ..do 49, 626 
Do___. : ai . . aoe | 1950 Sivedes ; 44, 875 

Vice Chief of Staff, Headquarters, USAF ....-._..-.-- | 1956 Chevrolet... ._.. 3, 923 

Commander, Air Materiel Command..........-...- 1956 _do 1, 879 

Commander, Strategic Air Command_--_-__--- Wook ___| 1950 | Buick _- 47, 650 

Commander, Tactical Air Command..-...........-.....--..-- 1951 | ._...do- . 13, 512 

Commander, Far East Air Forces__._- 2 Ph lanes : 43, 499 

Commander, Continental Air Defense Command.- nob bdt 1957 | Chevrolet._. 25 

Commander, Air Defense Command..-- ee 1950 Buick 29, 933 

Commander, Continental Air Command..------_- | 1951 ....d0. 15, 413 

Commander, Air Training Command his eens a a oe 21, 048 

Commander, Military Air Transport Service. neearaetes 1950 | do.. ; om 67, 450 

Commander, U. 8. Air Forees, Europe 3. 1954 | Lincoln... .__..- 28, 197 

Commander, Air Research and Development Command ____- 1956 | Chevrolet......- 5, 000 

Commander, Air University -_-___- ...| 1951 | Buick andi 18, 154 

Superintendent, Air Force Academy cae ditecaiiee in ns dain . 1951 i MR as hada 17, 483 








Colonel Pace. I would like to comment on this list. There is one 
Lincoln listed which is used by Lieutenant General Tunner, the com- 
mander of the United States Air Force in Europe. This is a Deutsche- 

mark-procured automobile purchased in 1954. 

Mr. Manon. Well, I assume it is probably good for the top Ameri- 
can Air Force officer in that area to be provided with a car of the 
quality of a Lincoln. He represents the United States in that area, 
and I am not complaining about that. 

Colonel Pace. I would like to return now to “Modification and serv- 
ice test” requirements. 
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Moprrication AND Service Test 


The modification requirement consists of two elements: (1) modifi- 
cations related directly to aircraft; and (2) those related to inservice 
ground equipment. Modifications to aircraft are made to meet 
changes in desired military capabilities, safety of flight, operational 
performance, or configuration for a special mission. In some in- 
stances modification of support items, such as special tools and test 
equipment, is necessary to make them compatible for use with aircraft 
that have been modified. Modification to inservice ground equipment 
which we have included in this estimate is necessary to attain opti- 
mum safety, improve mechanical operation, prevent functional obso- 
lescence, and correct service revealed deficiencies. An example of a 
ground equipment modification is the installation of automatic start- 
ing switches on our standby electric power generators at remote air- 
craft control and warning sites. In the event of commercial power 
failure, these standby generators automatically switch on. This elimi- 
nates need for assignment of maintenance personnel to these remote 
sites on a 24-hour basis. 

Requirements for service test included in this estimate are for an 
important purpose. As you are fully aware, the complicated con- 
figuration of our modern weapon systems dictate that we carefully 
evaluate our development prototypes as a guaranty that they are 
ready for production. Service testing of equipment insures that items 
meet mission configuration standards and are suitable for release to 
contractors for production. An example of this is a special crash 
removal vehicle. This equipment is designed to clear runways of 
crashed aircraft of a very heavy type, such as the B—52, in a minimum 
of time to avoid delay to flight operations. It is essentially two 
tractors with pusher blades. Funds requested in this estimate will 
provide for testing of these models and will lead to standardization 
of the item for procurement action. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS 


I would like to familiarize the committee with several of the im- 
provements in this area. 


ACCURACY OF VEHICLE INVENTORY 


I am sure that the committee is aware of our efforts to improve 
vehicle inventory reporting. A recent statement of the Auditor Gen- 
eral is an encouraging indication of our progress. That Office has now 
completed three audits of our vehicle fleet. The latest dated August 
31, 1956, reveals an accuracy of 98 percent. 


MANAGEMENT OF PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Our desire to most fully realize the buying power of available funds 
dictates that we manage their commitment and obligation to insure 
that they are applied to procurable items. The intricate design re- 
quirements of our current and new weapon systems may be expected to 
cause many specification and production problems which “bog down” 
procurement action and tie up funds which could be applied against 
more readily procurable items. We, therefore, include items in our 
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directed procurement for this purpose, In an effort to further reduce 
inactivity of our procurement funds, we conduct monthly and quar- 
terly reviews of our program. The status of commitments and obliga- 
tions of each line item in the buying program is carefully analyzed 
to insure that we buy only essential and valid requirements and do not 
fail to buy things we need due to funds being held for other items. 
Those items that do not show satisfactory commitment progress are 
deferred to subsequent buying programs and funds are applied’ to 
other already determined and approved requirements that are pro- 
curable. An example is the MA-8 aircraft air conditioner. We have 
been recently advised by our research and development people that 
we will be unable to procure 1957 buying program quantities pending 
resolution of nonanticipated specification difficulties. As another 
example, procurement specifications for the new high altitude helmet 
were scheduled for approval in December of 1956 and procurement 
action initiated in January 1957. The weight of the prototype, how- 
ever, exceeded desired limits and approval was delayed until the 
weight factor could be overcome. Asa result, this item although pro- 
gramed and funded in fiscal year 1957 will not be released for pro- 
curement until mid fiscal year 1958. 


EQUIPMENT MANAGEMENT GROUPS 


Because of the increased complexity of support equipment in this 
area and its critical effect on the combat effectiveness of the weapon 
systems, special equipment management groups have been established 
as necessary to resolve “bottlenecks” and to alleviate critical support 
problems. Examples of these are the personal equipment and the test 
equipment management groups. These groups have representation 
from all levels within the Air Force. They have contributed signifi- 
cantly in overcoming production problems such as those connected 
with high altitude clothing and equipment, survival, rescue and 
safety equipment, and various items of mechanical testing equipment. 
For example, the personal equipment management group has ex- 
pedited the availability of oxygen masks, protective helmets, flight 
suits, and automatic opening devices for parachutes by focusing at- 
tention on the problems associated with research and development, 
procurement, production, and distribution. As a result, aircrew 
members are better equipped to perform their mission. 


ORGANIZATIONAL EQUIPMENT REQUIREMENTS 


As previously explained, requirements computed under a unit au- 
thorization method are based upon extending the average use per 
category of organizations by the number of like categories in the 
future program. Beginning with the fiscal year 1958 buying cycle, 
for which this estimate provides funding, requirements for replace- 
ment type equipment items based on this unit authorization system 
will be individually computed for each organization in projected 
programs. This computational method has been facilitated through 
the utilization of electronic data processing equipment. We antici- 

ate greater control and accuracy of requirements by projections 
baied on individual organizations. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF GENERATORS 


In the utility generator area there are problems which affect both 
our requirements computations and support and maintenance func- 
tions. This is due to the many generator types, models, and capaci- 
ties being used by the Air Force. Approximately 280 separate stock 
numbered generators became Air Force property in the division of 
Army assets in 1947, when the Air Force became a separate Depart- 
ment. We have now placed all these types into 7 family groups, 
ranging from 5- to 150-kilowatt capacity; 2 new specifications cover- 
ing the 7 power ranges have also been completed. By utilizing these 
specifications for future procurement, we will reduce the number of 
types entering the supply system. This will improve our support 
capability and facilitate management and utilization of the items. 


CONTROL OF SENSITIZED MATERIALS 


Our primary problem with the supply of photographic film and 
other sensitized materials is to maintain fresh stocks in the supply 
system since this commodity is subject to rapid deterioration. We 
have improved our control of these supplies through quarterly re- 
quirements computations, with quarterly reviews and two annual buy- 
ing periods. These reviews and semiannual purchases are designed to 
forestall overbuys as well as underbuys. Worldwide assets are con- 
sidered in these requirements computations and rotation of materiel 
reserves is practiced to the maximum extent possible. To further 
utilize overage supplies, monthly lists are circulated to potential users 
with less critical missions which do not demand fresh stocks. 


PROGRAM SUMMARY 


To summarize, this estimate will support the essential requirements 
of approved Air Force programs. These requirements have been 
reviewed at all levels within the Air Force, Office of Secretary of De- 
fense and Bureau of Budget, and are procurable and producible. Dur- 
ing the computations of requirements at depot level, personnel from 
Headquarters United States Air Force and Headquarters, Air Materiel 
Command visited depots throughout the country to insure the re- 
quirements computations were in accordance with established policy, 
criteria, guidelines, and programs. Upon submission of the budget 
estimate it was reviewed by the Air Materiel Command Staff and their 
Budget Review Committee, the Headquarters United States Air Force 
Staff, the Headquarters United States Air Force Budget Advisory 
Committee, the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

These programs provide many thousands of dissimilar items and 
include materials required to support end items being procured in 
other budget areas; to support our aircraft and missiles and day-to- 
day operations of the installations, organizations, and personnel of 
the Air Force worldwide. Our prime objectives in these programs 
are to provide the essential support of our aircraft and missiles, in- 
stallations, and personnel programs, to replace obsolete and wornout 
equipment and to meet prior year deficiencies. These are requisites 
to the accomplishment of the Air Force mission. 
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Mr. Manon. I believe Mr. Crosby has some questions before we 
recess for lunch. 
ATOMIC CLOCKS 


Mr. Crospy. I notice under tab IT at page 19 that you have a pro- 
curement requirement for two atomic clocks. What are those for ? 

Colonel Page. Mr. Crosby, we included this item 

Mr. Crossy. I might say that they cost $45,000 each. 

Colonel Pacer. We included this item specifically as an interesting 
item of the type that we are now procuring as we go into intercon- 
tinental missile programs, and the navigation and timing that is 
required in conjunction with those programs, 

This is not so much a clock, as it is a frequency establishing device, 
a machine which establishes a frequency pulse. As you can see, the 
accuracy of this device is 1 part in 1 billion. 

Mr. Crossy. It seems to me that outside of a scientific laboratory 
you would hardly have requirements for timekeepers of such accuracy. 

Colonel Pagr. This is a service test item. It is a military require- 
ment in conjunction with the navigation of the missiles themselves, 
and it is not for research purposes. 

Mr. Manon. Who else uses this type clock? 

Mr. Brown. So far as we can determine, no one else has any of 
these clocks. I think there are two at development level, but they 
have not actually been produced. In other words, the other two serv- 
ices are not using any. 

Mr. Manon. How could they use ballistic missiles without them? 
Ballistic missiles are ballistic missiles regardless of their shoulder 
tab. 

Colonel Pace. Before we pursue this further, the term “atomic 
clock” should not imply any direct relationship with the military 
uses of atomic energy. I am at a loss to say just where the name itself 
came from. 

Mr. Manon. There is no atomic energy used in the course of the 
operation of the clock, is there ? 

Colonel Pace. I believe the best approach here, Mr. Chairman, 
would be to insert a description of the clock. It does get rather 
involved. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you not read that in view of the questioning 
that has been going on? 

Colonel Pacer. The long distance base reference navigation system 
will give bearing and distance information to suitably equipped air- 
craft and missiles over estimated distances of 2,000 nautical miles. 
In order to give accurate information, extremely accurate frequency 
standards are required to insure that the correct transmission is trans- 
mitted to and received by the aircraft. 

The atomic clock referenced in this service test is such a ground 
frequency standard. It is estimated to be accurate to 1 part in 1 billion 
parts for an indefinite period of time. 

Since crystal frequency standards, while equally accurate, will not 
retain this accuracy over indefinite periods, this standard would be 
of considerable importance to a system which operates 24 hours a day. 

The atomic clock utilizes the physical fact that most elements have 
a resonance frequency which is constant and accurate. Cesium is 
used in this equipment and radiation of cesium atoms is measured in 
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terms of electrical energy. This equipment will detect any fluctuation 
in.the transmitted frequency by use of this radiation and correct the 
transmitted frequency via an internal. control system. 

As I said earlier, it is not so much a clock as it is a frequeney estab- 
lishing device. 

Mr. Manon. What will be your total requirement ? 

Colonel Pacr. The total known requirement is for the two shown 
in the estimate, and these are in the service test category. 

These items, when procured, will be utilized in further testing’ in 
conjunction with the long-range navigation programs for both air- 
craft and missiles. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Crosby, you have raised an interesting question, 
but I am not thoroughly familiar with the problems from the testi- 
mony which we have had. 

These are service test clocks. If they develop into what you hope 
they will develop into then would you need one at every ballistic 
missile launching site, or where would you need them? 

Colonel Pacs. I would have to make a factual determination, but 
from my knowledge of the item I would not imagine that an exten- 
sive number of this device would be used. This device would be used 
at a central location for the purpose of establishing frequencies and 
it is not something that would be widely used at numerous locations. 

Mr. Manon. Would you please give us an additional statement 
on the clock? 

Colonel Pace. We will provide an additional statement on the 
quantity of this item which might be required in the future. 

Mr. Manon. As well as any other information. You can provide 
it for the committee and not necessarily for the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


The atomic clock or atomicron is an extremely accurate frequency standard 
which can be used for communications monitoring and control as well as elec- 
tronics research and manufacturing. The reference to “atomic” is based on the 
operation of the standard, where the behavior of heated nonradioactive cesium 
atoms controls the measurement and accuracy of the frequency output. The 
term “clock” is actually a misnomer ; however, it is the most comparable descrip- 
tion in layman’s terminology. 

Development models of this equipment were obtained through the joint effort 
of the United States Army Signal Corps and Air Research and Development 
Command, with cognizance of the United States Navy. First models of this fre- 
quency standard were delivered in October 1956, and are currently undergoing 
preliminary testing by both agencies. The additional models included in the 
fiseal year 1958 program are to be production prototypes and will receive com- 
plete service testing prior to acceptance as standard items. 

Presently available crystal-type frequency standards, while quite accurate, 
will not retain their accuracy for indefinite periods. Thus, this highly accurate 
standard should eliminate the need for resetting, replacing, and checking of 
frequency standards as often as several times a day. The use of these stand- 
ards in the long-distance navigation program is an excellent example of the 
advantage to be gained. The measurement of distance between the aircraft and 
ground station is dependent upon the transmission of an extremely accurate 
radio signal frequency. Current standards for insuring this accurate signal 
transmission must be checked frequently and reset as indicated above. Further, 
available crystal standards must be kept at a constant operating temperature. 
Since ground stations would operate 24 hours a day in remote locations, the use 
of these new standards should decrease logistics problems as well as insure a 
constantly accurate frequency signal. The use of these frequency standards in 
other fields, i. e., in the missile program and as test equipment, will be dependent 
upon the results of the service tests as compared with the needs of the indi- 
vidual users. Such a survey would be conducted prior to placing these items in 
the United States Air Force buying program. 
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Although there are many usages anticipated, it is not known at this stage of 
development how extensive the final application of this item will be. The orig- 
inal operational requirement for an item with the accuracy expected of the 
atomicron was developed for use with the long-distance navigation program as 
stated above. 

Mr. Crossy. What is the Navy doing in this regard? The Naval 
Observatory presumably keeps track of the time. In other words, 
they are the official timekeepers. 

Colonel Pacer. I wish we had not used the term “clock” to describe 
this device. This device is more closely associated with the establish- 
ment of electromagnetic frequencies. 

Mr. Manon. I wish you had not used the word “atomic.” I wish 
you would do a little research work and find out why it is called the 
“atomic clock.” 

Colonel Pacer. The reason is merely that radiation of the material 
known as cesium is part of the principle. 

Mr. Crossy. That has a half-life of 25,000 years ? 

Colonel Pacer. It has a phenomenal life; whereas, other frequency 
standards such as quartz, polished and ground at various lengths, have 
a shorter life. 

Mr. Manon. Well, the first thing you know we will see a headline 
in the Sunday Supplement: “Pentagon goes wild again; paying 
$45,000 for clocks.” 

Colonel Page. I will ask the development people to find a new name 
for this particular item. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 


REPROGRAMING IN 1957 


Mr. Crossy. I would like to raise a question about reprograming 
in 1957. 

We discussed that yesterday, Colonel, and here, again, I see that 
you have increased your three programs substantially over the 
amounts that were budgeted and presented to the committee last year. 
I now make reference to the information contained under tab I at 
page 17. 

Prior testimony may be found on pp. 267, 268, and 322. 

Colonel Pace. Mr. Crosby, yesterday in the materiel reserves pres- 
entation, when you inquired as to origin of an increase of approxi- 
mately $40 million in our fiscal year 1957 program, I gave an incorrect, 
or at least a misleading, answer. 

I implied that balancing decreases might be found in other program 
areas. That was not correct. 

The reason for the increases can be traced to the application of 
reimbursements and recoupments, and to the overprograming tech- 
nique which has previously been explained. When we look at the 
summary of the entire appropriation we will be able to match these 
figures for the entire appropriation “Procurement other than air- 
craft,” tracing this general increase in program value as compared to 
the figure originally established in conjunction with the 1957 estimate. 

Mr. Crossy. These other funds that will become available in 1957 
have in effect decreased your requirements for 1958 ? 

Colonel Pace. To the extent that this is a procurement program 
within a no-year appropriation ; that is correct. 
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Mr. Manon. We will resume at 2 o’clock. 


PROCUREMENT OF SNOWPLOWS 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Lairp. This morning we were discussing the procurement of 
the snowplow equipment by the Air Force which was to be used at Air 
Force bases in Canada and Alaska. 

You stated you would check on the particular contract I asked 
about to see what the situation was in regard to the actual letting of 
the contract. 

Colonel Pace. We have brought into the committee room Maj. 
Thomas Keheley, from the Directorate of Procurement and Produe- 
tion, Headquarters, United States Air Force. 

Inasmuch as the item inquired about was a Navy procurement item, 
Major Keheley has been in touch with the Navy people at Port 
Hueneme and he is prepared to furnish the information which he 
has obtained from them. 

I would like to call on Major Keheley to provide the information he 
has as to the dates, quantities, and some of the other considerations 
which are involved ; or you may question him specifically, as you wish. 

Mr. Larrp. If you could give us that information that would be 
fine. 

Major Krnetry. The original delivery schedule called for deliv- 
eries to begin November 24, 1955, and to be completed January 4, 1956. 
Deliveries were actually completed March 15, 1956. 

The original contract called for the items to be shipped f. o. b. 
destination. There were seven destinations involved. It so hap- 

ened that 10 plows were shipped to these destinations before the 
Vavy had to conduct further negotiations. 

Upon the contract becoming delinquent, the liquidated damages 
clause in the contract immediately went into effect and as a result of 
applying the damages clause and further negotiations the contract 
price was ultimately established at $31,567.30 per unit. This was 
retroactive to the entire quantity placed on the contract, and not only 
the 10 which had been shipped previously, with the freight charges 
included. 

Mr. Lairp. As I understand it now, the original bid on this par- 
ticular contract provided that all of the plows had to be delivered 
within 75 days. Is that correct? 

Major Kenetry. November through January; yes, sir. 

Colonel Pacr. The specific date of the delivery was some date in 
November ? 

Major Kenetry. The 24th of November. This is in the contract. 

Coloney Pace. November 24 through January 4, 1956. 

Mr. Latrp. Why did the Bureau of Yards and Docks change the 
specifications in this bid after it had left the Air Force? These units 
were to be used by the Air Force. 

Major Krunetey. I don’t have the answer to that, Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Latrp. Do you suppose you can supply the reason the Air 
Force specifications were changed? They were changed after they 
left the Air force. I imagine that is what held it up since you 
asked for immediate delivery. It came about because of the nego- 
tiations which went on having to do with change in specifications. 
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Colonel Pacr. There may be several points of your inquiry on 
which we will have to obtain further information. 

On a point such as this, specification of an item, the service which 
has procurement responsibility assigned by the Department of De- 
fense also has the responsibility for standardizing the. specification 
of the item. 

Mr. Lamp. The Air Force final specifications were turned over to 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks on July 6, 1955, for these particular 

lows. 

r Major Kenetey. Sir, ordinarily the normal procurement action 
takes approximately 120 days, 4 months, and I notice this schedule 
actually Senints in November of 1955, 4 months later. 

Mr. Larrp. I believe this was a modification, a final modification 
received on that particular day. Negotiations had been going on for 
a considerable period before that, but this was the date it was final- 
ized so far as specifications were concerned. 

Does the Air Force have anything to do with assessing the pen- 
alties on.a contract such as this? 

Major Krneray. No, sir. The contract clause is a pretty much 
standard thing. The liquidated damages clause was included in this 
particular contract. As I stated earher, when the contract became 
delinquent the Navy immediately applied the liquidated damages 
clause. 

Mr. Larrp. At the time this was up I informed the Navy Depart- 
ment that the delivery could not be made in accordance with the 
bid that they awarded, and that I had been told on fairly reliable in- 
formation that the snowplows never would be delivered under this 
particular contract in the number of days that the contractor had 
agreed to deliver them. 

I was informed from reliable authority that this just could not 
be done. 

However, I notice the low bid for these snowplows was $29,931.85. 
After you get through assessing all the penalties the cost per unit is 
still higher at. $31,567. Is that correct ? 

Major Kenetzy. Yes, sir. That is the ultimate price for the entire 

uantity. 

7 Colonel Pace. Mr. Laird, do you know from the extracts of bids 
that you have, whether or not the low bid was considered responsive? 
According to the information we have from the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks there were nonresponsive bids, in that they did not pro- 
vide the required snowplow chassis; the snowplow offered being 
mounted on a normal truck chassis and not on the specified chassis. 

Mr. Laren. I believe this particular equipment qualified in every 
way and met all requirements that the Air Force had put forth in 
their requirements for this particular equipment, but did not meet 
certain requirements that the Bureau of Yards and. Docks added 
after it left the Air Force. Is that correct? 

Colonel Pacer. We are not prepared to enter into the changes 
which may have occurred in the specification. That would be an- 
other avenue of interest which we would have to investigate for you. 

Mr. Latrp. If they are procuring an item for you in the Air Force, 
any changes in that particular item have to be approved by you 
also, do they not? 
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Colonel Pace. I do not believe so: There may -be some point of 
regulation or Department of Defense procedure which requires that 
they coordinate changes, but when you consider in a single-service 
assigned procurement that the procuring service is consolidating re- 
quirements from many services and perhaps: from outside the De- 
partment of Defense for combined Government procurement, I do 
not believe they are required to adhere strictly to each individual 
point of an individual Service specification. 

As I stated earlier, the responsibility for standardizing the speci- 
fication was assigned, in this case, to the Department of the Navy. 

Mr. Latrp. I think that is all I have, Mr..Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. The information is not adequate but you will have a 
chance to give all the details on this, whether or not these bids were 
considered responsive, and so forth, and have the record completely 
accurate when it is printed. 

Major Kruetey. I have these notes and I will get you full infor- 
mation. 

Colonel Pace. Specifically, Mr. Chairman, we do have in our notes 
from the Navy the names of several bidders and the prices they used 
in their bids. 

We also have information that some of the bids were not considered 
responsive. 

Mr. Manon. Find out the exact situation. 

Colonel Pace. We will furnish that information for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


SUMMARY OF PROCUREMENT ACTION 
SNOWPLOWS ; ROTARY TYPE (NAVY CONTRACT N160—249S—19241) 


The following information regarding the procurement of snowplows in which 
Mr. Laird has expressed an interest has been received from the Navy Procure- 


ment Office, Port Hueneme, Calif., and Bureau of Yards and Docks, Equipment 
Technical Section, Washington, D. C. 
(a) MIPR 40-604-5-50B-621, dated June 15, 1955 
oa! Mallory Air Force Depot forwarded MIPR for procurement action June 30, 
1955. 

(2) Received by Bureau Yards and Docks July 6, 1955. 

(3) USAF Wright Air Development Center evaluated technical recommenda- 
tions, their concurrence received by Yards and Docks August 26, 1955 
(4) MIPR forwarded to Port Hueneme for procurement action September 9, 
1955 

(5) Procurement Office at Port Hueneme received MIPR September 13, 1955. 
(bo) Negotiations 


(1) Nine proposals were solicited and 4 proposals received, 1 of which was 
considered nonresponsive because the contractor offered truck chassis only. 

(2) Three competitive proposals: , 

(a) Firm: 





Domestic Export 
Sicard Industries, Ine-..__--- Biewig vied $33, 426. 00 } $34, 076. 
William Bros. Boiler & Manufacturing Co... ........--.------..---- 33, 248, 00 33. rae 
Four Wheel Drive Auto Co-_._--- as ket tb piehbennind caanaeaaand 29, 931. 85 32, 031. 85 





(b) Delivery schedule (based on date of contract award) : 


Sicard Industries, Inc., 10 each, 45 days; 15 each, 60 days; and 15 each, 
75 days. 
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William Bros. Boiler & Manufacturing Co.: 10 each, 45 days; 15 each, 
70 days ; and 15 each, 90 days. 
Four Wheel Drive Auto Co.: Delivery complete 180 days. 
(c) Exceptions to request for proposal : 
(1) William Bros. Boiler & Manufacturing Co. would not accept liqui- 
dated damages clause. 
(2) Four Wheel Drive Auto Co. took exception to specifications. 
(c) Award of contract 


(1) Navy Contract N160—249S—19241 awarded October 4, 1955, to Sicard 
Industries Inc., Watertown, N. Y., on basis of delivery schedule. 
(@) Unit price: Domestic $33,426 for 30 each; export $34,076 for 10 each. 
(b) Delivery schedule: Deliveries to begin November 24, 1955, deliveries 
to be completed by January 4, 1956. 
(c) Liquidated damages clause included in contract. 
(d) Post eontract award action 


1. Contractor became delinquent in deliveries. 

2. Liquidated damages clause was implemented and further negotiations 
entered into. 

8. Results of further negotiation and application of liquidated damages: Re- 
duced to $31,567.30 per unit for the entire quantity of 40 each on the contract. 

4. Deliveries were completed March 15, 1956. 


COMMENDATION OF COLONEL PAGE 


Mr. Manon. Colonel, thank you for your presentation. I think 
you are a good witness, and I believe you know a lot about your busi- 
ness, and I want to compliment you. I think you are undoubtedly 
a great asset to the Air Force, and I think you are entitled to a com- 
mendation. 

Colonel Pacr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. I wish to say further that I have been impressed with 
the grasp of your backup people who are here, and whose names 
will, I assume, appear in the record. We need dedicated people in the 
service, and I believe that we have a lot of good people in the Armed 
Forces. 

I want to see that you people are encouraged to do an increasingly 
better job. It is easy to stand on the sidelines and criticize, but I 
believe that by and large our military people are doing the best they 
know how. Those who are not should be dealt with in an appropriate 
way, and those who are doing a good job should be commended. That 
is the way I feel about it. 

Colonel Pager. Sir, I would like to say that I appreciate very much 
your kind remarks. I have made a career of materiel and have spent 
my entire service in the materiel area. 

Mr. Manon. I suspect you learn new things every day also; do you 
not, Colonel, because it is such a large program ? 

Colonel Pacer. And new approaches to some of the old things. 
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Turspay, Apri 9, 1957. 
TRAINING EQUIPMENT 
WITNESSES 


COL. BERNICE S. BARR, CHIEF, SPECIAL TRAINING DEVICES DIVI- 
SION, DIRECTORATE OF PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT AND TRAIN- 
ING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

MAY. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


JUSTIFICATION OF Estimates For Fiscat Yrar 1958 


PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT—PROGRAM 250. TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Summary of program requirements 


: " 
Program Description | 1956 actual ! | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


j 7 PEP Pach. Cae ee 
| $68, 803,277 | $85,000,000 | $106, 000, 000 











Patel weir cine ease cet oot, 5 on teal ..--| 68, 808, 277 | 85, 000, 000 | 106, 000, 000 


1 Adjusted to reflect comparability with fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 columns, 


General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, our next presentation is budget 
program 250, “Training equipment.” Our principal witness is Col. 
Bernice S. Barr, who is Chief of Special Training Devices Division 
of the Directorate of Personnel Procurement and Training. 

He has a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. All right. You may proceed, Colonel. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Barr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, budget 
program 250 provides items of training equipment which the Air 
Force requires for the proper training of its personnel in the main- 
tenance and operation of aircraft, guided missiles, aircraft bombing- 
navigation and gunnery systems, and ground equipment used to sup- 
port air operations, This program not only provides for the initial 
procurement of these special devices but also includes their spares 
support and modernization when required. 

As we discuss program 250 I will give you, to the extent you desire, 
an explanation of what the training equipment is, why we need it, 
discuss our method of computation, and show you a movie and some 
Vu-graphs. However, before we get into detailed discussion I would 
like to make a few preliminary remarks to refresh your memory on 
budget program 250 and discuss with you the philosophy behind our 
planned procurement of these devices. 

912975724 
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IMPORTANCE OF TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


It is extremely important that, as our new and highly complex 
combat equipment becomes available, we have competent personnel 
available for its maintenance and operation. Unless proper training 
has been provided, the effectiveness and use of combat equipment is 
reduced. Suitable training equipment in the right amount,.in the 
proper place, and at the right time, is a necessity for efficient training. 
{t has, therefore, become Air Force policy to procure these major items 
of training equipment concurrently with the procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, and other operational equipment. Quantities of trainers 
procured are directly related to aireraft and missile production sched- 
ules and unit activation and conversion. It is our objective to deliver 
this training equipment prior to the introduction of new operational 
equipment into the Air Force, and we are attaining this objective. 


REASONS FOR PROCURING TRAINING DEVICES 


We procure trainers for the following reasons: 

(1) To increase the quality and effectiveness of Air Force person- 
nel (maintenance, aircrew, and operators), thereby increasing our 
combat potential. 

(2) To provide practical methods of practicing emergency proced- 
ures such as aircraft fires, materiel failures, equipment malfunctions, 
navigation and bombing over enemy territory, etc., which for obvious 
ee cannot be done safely i in the air. , 

(3) To save lives, training time, operational equipment, and, there- 
fore, money—by teaching personnel the proper and safe use of expen- 
sive equipment. 

(4) To provide training in air-defense problems and situations 
which cannot always be provided on a realistic and economical basis. 

Our experience has shown that with the use of special training 
clevices, we are able to increase the quality of our aircrew personnel, 
ground operators, and maintenance technicians. The devices we use 
are relatively cheap in relation to the supported equipment cost and 
provide an effective, economical, and entirely safe way to improve the 
efficiency of our combat organizations. The investment we make in 
special training devices is repaid many times by our increased combat 
potential. 

We get more benefit from our flying hours by supplementing air 
training with the use of ground trainers. Evaluations and standardi- 
zation checks, which at one time were done exclusively in the air, can 
be conducted more thoroughly in many cases with the use of ground 
training devices. Simulator hours and flying hours are mutually sup- 
porting, and when combined properly in a training program will 
provide a better product than can be obtained by emphasizing one at 
the expense of the other. Accordingly, our flight simulator programs 
are planned to achieve the maximum benefit from both trainers and 
flying hours. These benefits are evident in a number of ways. For 
instance, without these training devices the combat ready dates of 
converting or newly activated units within Strategic Air ‘Command 
would be retarded by approximately 3 months and would require a 50 
percent increase in transition flying time. In the case of the Military 
Air Transport Service, an estimated increase of 24,000 flying hours 
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per year would be required to perform crew upgrading and maintain 
required levels of proficiency. 

The factor of flying safety also continues to be a major reason for 
our use of flight simulators. Without these trainers we could not 
train crew members in emergency procedures too dangerous to prac- 
tice in flight such as engine fires, electrical and hydraulic system mal- 
functions, asymmetrical power takeoffs, and other similarly critical 
operations. In addition, such dangerous flight conditions as engine 
icing, structural icing, or damage from enemy defenses cannot be ex- 
perienced except as true in-flight emergencies unless reproduced by 
a simulator. Further, we believe that a significant portion of the 
reduction in aircraft accident rates in the last few years can be at- 
tributed directly to the availability and utilization of flight simulators 
and other training devices. 

We have been discussing pilot training mainly, but bear in mind 
our aircrew training devices are equally effective and economical for 
training bombardiers, navigators, radar observers, flight engineers, 
and aerial gunners. 


ECONOMY OF TRAINING DEVICES 


The economy of devices such as the flight simulator becomes appar- 
ent when you compare their operating costs with those of the aircraft 
they support. The average cost of operating a flight simulator is 
$50 to $60 per hour. The approximate cost of operating aircraft for 
fuel, oil, and maintenance only is from 4 to 20 times as much, depend- 
ing upon the type aircraft being considered. 

I have emphasized safety in our air operations and pointed out the 
aircrew trainers which contribute to safe air operations. I wish to 
point out that proper aircraft maintenance aid servicing is equally 
important to the safety of our flying personnel and the saving of valu- 
able equipment. Our aircraft accidents attributable to improper 
maintenance have shown a downward trend despite the fact aircraft 
are constantly becoming more complex and are achieving much higher 
performance ratings. This accident reduction represents a substantial 
saving to the taxpayer, while at the same time maintaining our combat 
potential at its highest. 

Our training devices program is not static. We are constantly re- 
viewing our training needs to determine better ways of effecting Air 
Force training. We maintain liaison with the Navy, Army, commer- 
cial aircraft operators, and our allies to insure a profitable exchange 
of information on training techniques. We feel, therefore, the Air 
fs policy for use of special training devices is well founded and 
verified. 


FACTORS CONSIDERED IN COMPUTING REQUIREMENTS 


In developing our requirements for fiscal year 1958 we have con- 
sidered the following factors: 
(1) Numbers of personnel to be trained, 
(2) Conversion and equipping dates for combat wings and 
A. C. and W. sites. 
(3) Number of crews scheduled for combat schools. 
(4) Economical utilization of devices. 
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(5) Manufacturing lead time. 
(6) Necessity for receiving trainers prior to delivery of new 
equipment. 
(7) Geographical deployment of units. 
(8) Recommendations of major commands. 

The training devices are fully utilized until the equipment they 
support is withdrawn from the active inventory of the United States 
Air Force. This training equipment will receive additional use by 
the Air Force Reserve and the Air National Guard as the aircraft and 
other equipment supported by training devices are transferred to 
these activities, 

FISCAL YEAR 1958 PROGRAM 


Modification represents a significant part of our 1958 budget; how- 
ever, unless we keep our trainers up to date and reflective of opera- 
tional equipment our training is ineffective and both combat potential 
and safety of flight will be adversely affected. Our training equip- 
ment modernization program is directly related to modernization of 
operational equipment and is, therefore, time-phased accordingly. 

The activation of several missile organizations combined with the 
increased cost of missile training equipment over aircraft training 
equipment also accounts for a significant portion of this budget. 

The fiscal year 1958 budget requirement for program 250 is $106 
million The details of this program will be found in section IT. 
Pages 5 and 6 of section II are classified. (Unclassified pages of sec- 
tion II follow :) 


PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


Program 250: Training equipment: 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958 $106, 000, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957 85, 000, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956 68, 803, 277 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides specialized training equipment such as mobile training 
units, special weapons trainers, targets, flight simulators, cockpit procedure 
trainers, missile trainers, and radio and radar trainers. In addition, the esti- 
mate also includes requirements for spares and modernization of existing train- 
ing equipment. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The following are the major types of training devices included in this estimate 
and a Summary description of their uses: 

(a) Mobile training units are trainers consisting of operating displays, cut- 
away components, vu-graphs, animated panels, ete., of the various systems of a 
specific aircraft or guided missile. These include, for example, the fuel, hy- 
draulic, electrical, landing-gear, fire-control, powerplant, bomb-navigation, com- 
munication, and ejection-seat systems. These mobile training units are an effi- 
cient and economical means of conducting training on aircraft systems, because 
they bring training to personnel in the operational wings, allow tactical com- 
manders the utilization of their personnel while they are undergoing training, 
and reduce the time and expense involved in the transportation of personnel for 
training. These units are rotated between using organizations in accordance with 
the number and location of operating and maintenance personnel to be trained. 

(b) Special weapons defense kits consist of films, slides, panels, radiation 
dosimeters, alpha counters, and items of ‘equipment necessary to teach protection 
against radiological, biological, and chemical attacks. These kits are also used 
to train radiological survey and decontamination teams at each Air Force base. 
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(c) Special weapons delivery trainers provide practice in weapon manage- 
ment and delivery techniques for special weapons. These are basic cockpit pro- 
cedure trainers with kits to represent specific. fighter-bomber aircraft. 

(d@) Special weapons simulators are small electronic packages which simulate 
the fusing functions of special weapons and for use by pilots in delivery and 
weapons management training and can be used on aircraft or ground trainers. 

(e) Targets and scoring devices are for gunnery and interceptor rocketory 
training and systems evaluation. 

(f) Flight simulators are electromechanical trainers that reproduce the cock- 
pit and simulate complete instrument flight performance of a specific type and 
model of aircraft. They provide practice in normal and emergency procedures, 
radio navigation, fire control, communications procedures, and crew coordina- 
tion. 

(g) Cockpit procedure trainers are devices reproducing the cockpit layout of 
a specific type and model of aircraft. These part-task trainers provide practice 
in simple checkout of selected normal and emergency procedures. They do not 
simulate flight performance nor do they provide instrument flying training. 

(h) Missiles system exercising and training equipment provide instruction at 
an operational launcher in operational count-down, missile launch, and guid- 
ance without actual firing. 

(4) Electronic circuit trainers whose primary purpose is to provide more ad- 
vanced training in radar theory, operation, and troubleshooting. These train- 
ers allow the student to assemble, simulate, analyze, operate, and troubleshoot 
the various advanced VHF and UHF radar circuits used in the present-day 
radar sets. 

(j) Electronic countermeasure reconnaissance trainers enable simulation of 
long-range flights for specific type aircraft. These provide training in search, 
analysis, and direction finding; jamming is provided along with complete and 
realistic presentation of phenomena to be encountered in flight. 

(k) Radar target generators provide training for aircraft controllers in the 
conduct of collision course interception. They generate up to 50 targets movable 
at will with speeds up to 5,400 knots, altitude up to 80,000 feet, and include com- 
plete simulation of existing and projected aircraft and missiles. Jamming and 
identification features are included. 

This training equipment is used in tactical organizations to transition per- 
sonnel to new weapon systems and to provide refresher training. In addition, 
training equipment is used in formal courses conducted by the Air Training 
Command, the Air University, the Air Academy, and by the Surgeon General in 
the physiological training program. 

Requirements for training equipment are based on delivery of new aircraft or 
missiles to using activities as reflected by the activation or conversion of units 
in the current program. Replacement-type requirements are based on the unit 
authorization list system except for those items for which this system is not 
applicable. In the latter case, special command surveys were conducted. 

Consumption-type items were computed by projecting past program issue 
experience against the fiscal year 1958 program period. 

Assets were considered in all computations, including in use, and on order 
and undelivered to arrive at a net requirement. 

Unit costs represent latest contract costs or estimates based on procurement 
of similar items. 

Procurement lead time was considered to determine the quantity required to 
be budgeted for in fiscal year 1958. 

The increase in fiscal year 1957 over the 1956 program represents, primarily, 
requirements for mobile training units which are used in direct support of the 
aircraft program. Requirements for a classified missile program are respon- 
sible for the increase in fiscal year 1958 over the 1957 program. 

The amount shown for fiscal year 1956 has been adjusted to reflect compar- 
ability with fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 by the inclusion of $6.8 million 
from budget program 420, “Organization base and maintenance equipment and 
supplies” of the “Operations and maintenance” appropriation. 


Colonel Barr. Section II is a detailed description item by item of 
training equipment required within the 1958 budget estimates. 
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COMPARISON OF ESTIMATE WITH FORMER YEARS 


Mr. Crossy. Colonel, generally your estimate is about 25 percent 
higher in 1958 than your 1957 requirements, or $21 million. 

I note that your 1957 program has also been increased by some $9 
million over the budget estimate of a year ago. What generally ac- 
counts for these large increases ? 

Colonel Barr. In the 1958 budget estimate the primary reason for 
the cost increase is the ICBM and the IRBM training equipment in 
the amount of approximately $21 million. 

The programed B-58 flight simulator and mobile training equip- 
ment also are included for the first time in the 1958 budget estimate 
which contribute to the increase over fiscal year 1957 requirements. 
Were it not for the two areas mentioned, the 1958 budget estimate 
would be approximately the same as the 1957 budget. 

To answer the second portion of your question, sir, I believe the 
1957 increases were brought about by the expansion of the KO-135 
program requiring more mobile training units and flight simulators 
and an increase in F—106 simulator requirements. 

Mr. Crossy. I see that note as part of the statement. 

I was pointing out, however, that the program as presented to us 
last year was almost $9 million less than what you are now proposing 
to procure in 1957. I believe it would be helpful to insert the state- 
ment on your 1957 program at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 
ProGRaAM 250.—Training equipment 
A, SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 
{Inthousands of dollars] 


| 
Difference 











' 


Total pro- Program re- | increase (+) 

i 54 a gram re- quirements | or de- 
Program | Description quirements per 1958 crease (—), 

per 1957 | budget 1958 com- 

| | budget | pared with 

| 1957 

j } 

(1) (2) | (3) 4) 

a 3 cinerea > 

250 | DURIRIS CHINO sin nisin dn cence due nsenpeicsnave $76, 281 $85, 000 | +$8,,719 
| Total fiscal year program .._............-_-- | 76, 281 85, 000 | +8, 719 


B. EXPLANATION 


The increase in this program is primarily attributed to the additional re 
quirements for KC-135 mobile training units and flight simulators and F—106 
flight simulators and other. requirements, which were generated by Air Force 
program revisions since the submission of the fiscal vear 1957 budget. These 
increases were partially offset by the deferral of a radar trainer from the fiscal 
year 1957 program. 


Colonel Barr. But we have increased our 1957 procurement of 
KC-135 and F-106 flight simulators and mobile training units. 

Mr. Crossy. Along that line on page 6 under tab 2, you have a $20 
million item in the $106 million 1958 program. What is that item ? 
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Celonel Barr. We have a net totabrequirement in fiscal year 1957 
for $85 million worth of training equipment. There was available 
in 1957 some $65 million for actual obligation. 

This $20 million is the difference between our 1957 requirement 
and the "$65 million that was available for obligation. These items 
will be procured during the early part of fiscal year 1958. 


OVERPROGRAMING 


Mr. Crossy. This is part of your overprograming 
Colonel Barr. Yes, sir. 
General Bogarr. That is correct. This is the overprograming 

amount in this particular budget program in program 250. 

Mr. Crossy. va are overprograming in 1957 but proposing to 
make up the money in 1958 ? 

General Bogart, No. 

Mr. Crossy. I thought that your overprograming policy was based 
on the fact that you anticipated savings that might be applied. 

General Bocarr. No. 

Mr. Crossy. Or recoupments. 

General Bocarr. This is true in the 100 appropriation. We do 
not direct above availability at any time in the 100 appropriation. 

In the 200 appropriation, however, we do. We carry overpro- 
graming. We actually direct the program above and beyond our 
total availability and we anticipate that if any part of it can be cov- 

ered by recoupment it will be. If we cannot cover by recoupment 
then the things that have fallen out are reviewed again and they be- 
come automatic: ally the first items the following year. The ones that 
stand up the second time around automatically become the first items 
in. our.next program. In.that way our next program will again be 
overprogramed, but there is no doubling up. 

Mr. Crossy. I am not sure I am quite clear on how you have done 
this. Let me ask this: When you talk about the funding for the 200 
“Procurement other than aircraft” appropriation, will this be made 
clear? 

General Bocarr. Yes. 

Mr. Crossy. We have had indications that practically all of the 
programs under the 200 program that we have considered to date 
have increased. 

General Bogart. That is true. 

Mr. Crossy. I am talking about the 1957 program items. 

General Bocarr. That is true. 

Mr. Crossy. I hope they have not increased on the basis of adding 
an unitemized sum to the 1958 requirements to make it up. 

General Bocarr. That is not true. I can explain that, I believe, and 
T-can.do it with the summary, if you wish, for the whole appropriation. 
Mr. Crosny. We will get to that later. 
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TIMELY AVAILABILITY OF TRAINING DEVICES 


How long does it take to develop or to build a flight simulator such 
as the B—58 training unit you speak of here ? 

Colonel Barr. From the time we send out a procurement directive 
to Air Materiel Command and they start their procurement it takes 
a lead time of 24 months. That is from the time we initially start 
it until the time it should be delivered. That is for the first item. 

Mr. Crossy. My point is this: You have the B-58 and the F-106 in 
this program. 

Colonel Barr. The lead time for the first item on the B-58 is 24 
months. For the F-106, which is a follow-on item, the prototype has 
been built. The time for the second item is 21 months. 

Mr. Crospy. You are expecting that these training devices will be 
available substantially ahead of operational aircraft ¢ 

Colonel Barr. Yes, sir. The first flight simulator for the B-58 
should be available 3 months prior to the delivery of the first tactical 
aircraft to the tactical organization. 

That timing on the B-58 simulator is classified. May I go off the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Crossy. Off the record. 

(Answer off the record.) 

Mr. Crossy. As to the ballistic missile mobile training units, how 
soon do you expect to have a need for those ? 

Colonel Barr. The same basis and the same general amount of lead 
time is required for the production of a mobile training unit for the 
ballistic missiles. 

May I go off the record ? 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Crospy. You require about a 24-month lead time ? 

Colonel Barr. Generally ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Crospy. This makes no reference to the type of ballistic missile 
you are talking about, whether it is the ICBM or the IRBM. 

Colonel Barr. This is for the SM-65 Atlas, the SM-68 Titan, and 
the SM-75 Thor. 

May I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


OPERATING COST COMPARISON 


Mr. Crossy. On page 6 of your statement you state in the first para- 
graph: 

The average cost of operating a flight simulator is $50 to $60 per hour. The 
approximate cost of operating aircraft for fuel, oil, and maintenance only is 
from 4 to 20 times as much, depending upon the type of aircraft being con- 
sidered. 

That surprises me a little, that is, I am surprised that the cost of 
operating a simulator is so high. I had not anticipated that it would 
cost $50 to $60 an hour to operate these devices. 

I assume that takes into account all the people working on it and 
monitoring the flight, and that sort of thing, including electricity ? 

Colonel Barr. All of the normal operational personnel and main- 
tenance costs are included. 
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Mr. Crossy. No depreciation, of course ? 

Colonel Barr. No, sir. 

General Bocart. We do not depreciate any of these items, Mr. 
Crosby. 

Colonel Barr. The flying hour costs for aircraft I quoted do not 
include the depreciation of aircraft so we did not include the depre- 
ciation of flight simulators in our comparisons. 


UTILIZATION OF SIMULATORS BY AIR RESERVE FORCES 


Mr. Crossy. On page 7, referring to training devices the first para- 
graph there states: 

The training devices are fully utilized until the equipment they support is 
withdrawn from the active inventory of the United States Air Force. This train- 
ing equipment will receive additional use by the Air Force Reserve and the Air 
National Guard as the aircraft and other equipment supported by training de- 
vices are transferred to these activities. 

To what extent does this apply to your flight simulators? What 
types of equipment are you talking about ? 

Colonel Barr. Right’ now the Air Force is in the process of equip- 
ping Air National Guard units with F-86-D type aircraft. We are 
concurrently transferring F-86—D flight simulators to the Air Na- 
tional Guard. 

During the fiscal year 1958 we will transfer a total of 26 F—-86—D 
flight simulators to the Air National Guard. 

‘By the end of fiscal year 1960 we will have transferred 28 flight 
simulators to the Air National Guard. 

Mr. Crossy. Those simulators will be used by the Air National 
Guard to keep their people proficient, not nec essarily to attempt to 
train new pilots; or will they train pilots in the use of the F-86 with 
the simulator ? 

Colonel Barr. One of the most beneficial uses that the Air National 
Guard will get from these flight simulators is in the initial acclima- 
tion, familiarization, and transition into the F-86—D aircraft. 

They can fly the simulator on the ground a period of 10 to 12 hours. 
When they get into the aircraft they will be completely familiar with 
the cockpit, the normal flight characteristics of that aircraft, and 
then it will be a normal transition from that time on. That is one of 
the most beneficial periods of time that they can use these training 
devices, in the initial transition and orientation. 


TOTAL INVENTORY OF FLIGHT SIMULATORS 


Mr. Crossy. How many flight simulators of all types do you have? 

Colonel Barr. At the end of fiscal year 1957 we had on hand or un- 
der procurement a total of 270 flight simulators. 

Mr. Crossy. Are these 270—— 

Colonel Barr. 210 are in the actual inventory of the Air Force at 
the present time. 

Mr. Crospy. Are these distributed to bases other than training 
bases ? 

Colonel Barr. Yes, sir. These are used by the Air Training Com- 
mand, Strategic Air Command, and Tactical Air Command; all of the 
operational commands in the Zone of the Interior and overseas 
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RELATION OF FLYING HOURS AND FLIGHT STIMULATORS 


Mr. Crossy. Are the fliers of these commands required to use the 
flight simulators for a period of their so-called flight requirements 
each month ¢ 

Colonel Barr. Each command has a regulation which stipulates 
the amount of time a pilot or other crew member is required to spend, 
during a given period of time, in the flight simulator or other train- 
ing devices. 

Mr. Crossy. The flight simulator then can be substituted for actual 
flight? 

Colonel Barr. No, sir. We do not substitute for actual flight by 
using flight simulators. We complement and assist in the flying train- 
ing program by using flight simulators in the normal transition and 
normal maintenance of proficiency. We do not substitute simulator 
hours for actual hours in the air. 

Mr. Crossy. Why not? 

General CALLAHAN, Mr. Crosby, this has to do with interpretation 
of the word “substitute,” because the simulator hours do. substitute 
for certain flying hours which would be carried out, and we have 
effected certain savings through that mechanism. 

I believe the point Colonel Barr is making is that the training that 
is required a er the program to be flown is programed with the 
consideration that the simulator time also will be given, so that full 
account of the use of the simulators has been taken in w orking out 
the flying-hour programs. 

Colonel Barr. That is correct, General Callahan. 

On page 5 of the statement we make this statement: 

For instance, without these training devices the combat-ready dates of con- 
verting of newly activated units within Strategic Air Command would be re- 
tarded by approximately 3 months and would require a 50-percent increase in 
transition flying time. 

Mr. Crossy. You are talking about transition flying time. That*is 
when you shift from one type of plane to another ? 

Colonel Barr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crossy. I was thinking more or less of this: You have a re- 
quirement, as I understand it, where bomber crews have to fly a cer- 
tain number of hours every month. I was wondering if the flight 
simulator on the base could be substituted for some of that flying. 

Certainly a flight simulator, even on a B-52, would be much more 
economical to operate than a B-52. A lot of the experience of flying 
could be acquired from a simulator. I am convinced of that. 

Colonel Barr. I believe we have taken this into consideration, be- 
cause in the case of Military Air Transport Service they have stated 
that they would require an additional 24,000 flying hours in a given 
year to perform the crew upgrading and maintain required levels of 
proficiency. 

With that thought in mind I believe they have considered: flight 
simulators as an integral part of the training program. 

Mr. Crossy. I didn’t understand that statement when I heard it 
and read it. I was under the impression that here again this was 
talking about the preparation of the crews to take over the particular 
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types of planes that were operated by MATS and not used for main- 
taining proficiency. 

General CatitaHan. The last 4 or 5 words of that statement are 
“and maintain required levels of proficiency,” so that the use of the 
flight simulator is part of the regular training: 

Colonel Barr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crossy. If you will remember, we earlier asked about the num- 
ber of hours that different commands required of their pilots, or flying 
crews. That information was supplied to the committee. 

General CatLanan. It does take into account the use of flight sim- 
ulators. 

Mr. Crossy. But those hours that you are talking about in that 
report are actual airborne flying hours ? 

General CatnaHANn. That is correct. 

Mr. Crospy. My point was whether the simulator could cut that 
down some, since they are obviously much higher than those of other 
countries ? 

General CaLLaHan. The response to your query is that the use of a 
simulator and the hours of training in the simulator already has-been 
taken into account in arriving at the number of actual flying hours 
that are required. 

Mr. Crossy. That is the way the Air Force feels about it? 


FLYING HOUR REQUIREMENTS FOR TRAINING 


General CaLLAHAN. The Air Force does feel that the flight simu- 
lator is a very valuable device. 

Mr. Crossy. I am talking about the numbers of hours now. Your 
requirements for your crews to fly are considerably higher, say, than 
the English require of their crews? 

General CALLAHAN. That is true. Our flying requirements. are 
higher-than those of the Royal Air Force, for mstance. We consider 
that the level of competence of our crews is higher as a result of the 
increased amount of flying, and it is clearly the Air Force view that to 
have an effective combat-ready force means that they have to fly. 

Mr. Crossy. To economize in the operation of aircraft obviously the 
Air Force would have to fly less. Gikaicwins you cannot reduce the 
funds for maintenance and operation of aircraft without reducing 
your flying hours. 

General Bogart. That is perfectly true. 

Mr. Crossy. So your fund requirements are tied up in this problem. 

General CaLLanan. That is very true. 

Mr. Crossy. Unless you cut down the number of people flying. 

General CatLanAn. That is an alternative. 

Mr. Crossy. You will have to cut down the number of hours that 
aircraft crews fly each month. 

General Bocart. The flying hour requirement is actually just as 
simple as that. It is a function of how many hours per crew does the 
command require to make that crew combat ready and maintain it 
there. Then it is simply a question of multiplying the number of 
crews by the number of hours required to get your flying hour require 
ment. That is the way it has developed. 
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Mr. Crossy. We know, of course, that the crews cannot be too pro- 
ficient. That goes without saying. 

yeneral Boaarr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Crossy. The question is how much flying does it take to make 
them as proficient as they can be? 

Mr. Manon. Reasonably. 

Mr. Crossy. That is right. That probably would take some re- 
search rather than a rule of thumb guess. 

General Bogart. There has been a great deal of operational analysis 
throughout the Air Force and it is a continuing proposition. 

Mr. Crossy. I would like very much to see a “scientific study of that 
sort undertaken, Mr. Chairman, based on real scientific measurements 
and a scientific approach to the problem. 

Mr. Manon. As we are asked to appropriate something in excess 
of $700 million for fuel in this budget it does seem that is a very 
pertinent question. 

Of course, if we knew that there was no immediate emergency, if we 
knew we would have 3 or 4 months’ w arning, for example, before there 
would be any outbreak of hostilities, it might be possible to get, 
during this interim period, a greater degree of proficiency in your 
pilots and crews. 

Of course, you have to keep up sufficient proficiency to prevent 
accidents which would take away the lives of personnel and destroy 
equipment. In other words, what we need is not the maximum degree 
of proficiency flying but the optimum degree of proficiency b: ased 
upon the extent of the threat. 

Will you please provide for the record at this point the most au- 
thoritative and complete statement you can as to the validity of these 
studies that already have been made? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Establishing air crew training requirements is a complex problem which has 
been with us since the airplane was first used in combat. Within its officer 
corps the Air Force has many highly qualified scientists who are recognized 
as experts in their field, and we are actively supporting an educational program 
to increase our technical capability. Many other high caliber scientists are 
directly employed by the Air Force. Also, we have contracted with scientific 
institutions and research groups for specific studies to improve methods of 
management. No better approach to the problem than the method evolved and 
adopted by the Air Force has been revealed. 

We employ the test method to develop and prove air-crew training require 
ments and we have many years of successful experience in applying this method. 

Each type of operational unit has a mission that it must be capable of per- 
forming as its part in the emergency war plan. From our knowledge of enemy 
capabilities, we can simulate realistic combat conditions and test each unit’s 
performance against its assigned combat mission. Data provided by these 
realistic tests are used to adjust detailed training schedules to correct deficien- 
cies revealed in mission performance. These tests are conducted by major air 
commands and are monitored by HQ USAF. 

In addition to unit operational readiness tests, standardization checks are 
required of individual crew members within all units. These tests are admin- 
istered at unit level to evaluate the professional and technical knowledge as 
well as flying: procedures and techniques of air-crew members. Again, data 
provided by these tests are recorded for use in adjusting individual training 
requirements in accordance with the proficiency demonstrated. 

This never-ending test procedure provides data which is used to adjust crew- 
training requirements to reflect the impact of new equipment, tactics, and tech- 
niques as they are evolved. It also serves to verify the combat-readiness status 
of the Air Force. 
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Data and reported results of tests conducted confirm the validity of current 
air-crew training requirements. These requirements are placed at a level which 
will permit the average unit air crew to attain and maintain the minimum ac- 
ceptable degree of combat readiness. Moreover, with economy in mind, the Air 
Force has directed that no unit will exceed its training requirement. 

It is realized that an optimum flying-hour program would provide the flying 
training necessary for each air crew in an operational unit to achieve and main- 
tain at least minimum standards of combat readiness. Even more training would 
produce a valuable increase in crew proficiency and greater security against the 
risk of inviting an aggressor to initiate war. However, our lack of capability to 
generate the hours we require, forces our acceptance of a flying-hour program 
which represents a limited capability and is substantially less than an optimum 
program. 

General CaLtLaAnan. Mr. Chairman, in view of your previously ex- 
pressed interest in this development of this particular area, General 
Bogart is planning to call upon General Bergquist, who is our Director 
of Operations, to appear before your committee to discuss this particu- 
lar matter of operations, flying hours for training, and so on. It is 
under his direct cognizance. 

Mr. Manon. That would be good. Tell him we want something as 
positive as he can get. 

General CaLLaHAN. Our flying-hour requirements right now are 
laid down on the basis of the optimum approach rather than a maxi- 
mum approach. 

In‘other words, we are not endeavoring to provide any more flyi ing 
hours than we consider are definitely required to have the crews in an 
optimum condition to do the job. In many ways it has been a case of 
material support capability because we simply have not been able to 
produce the flying hours required to meet that kind of a requirement. 

It has not been a case of being able to go on to a maximum even if 
that were considered desirable. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, Mr. Crosby. 

Mr. Crossy. I have only one further question in this area. 


CONVERSION OF FLIGHT SIMULATORS 


Is it possible to convert some of the flight simulators? It would 
have toile a fighter type, of course, but would it be possible to convert 
an F-86-type simulator to an F—100-type simulator ? 

Colonel Barr. No, sir; I do not believe that would be a logical 
lecision to make, because there are so many electronic computations 
involved with the various characteristics of flight in the F-86 which 
would not pertain to the F—-100. It would be cheaper to produce a 
completely new simulator than to convert from an F-86 version to 
the F-100. However, we can convert and modernize an F—100C simu- 
lator to the F—-100D configuration. 

Mr. Crosspy. That would be a minor modification. 

Colonel Barr. Yes, depending upon the different flight character- 
istics between the two models. 

Mr. Crossy. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


APPROPRIATION SUMMARY 


General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, this completes our presentation 
of the “Procurement other than aircraft” appropriation with the ex- 
ception of 1 item, which is “Equipment for air intelligence purposes,’ 
an item of $8.6 million in project 260. 
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Page I-3 of the appropriation presentation book, book No. 2, shows 
the breakout by budget program and by panel presentation areas, and 
reconciles the presentations made by the various panels of the total 
program which has been presented for the 200 appropriation. That 
is a total program of $1,640 million. 

The next sheets, then, as in all of our appropriation-level books, 
contain the details of financing and the comparisons of programs for 
fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 as shown in the 195% budget and 
as shown in the fiscal year 1958 President’s budget. The changes are 
discussed in some brief detail. 

Page II-6 shows the changes in the fiseal 1957 program requirements 
as shown in the fiscal, 1957, budget, and as shown in the fiscal 1958 
budget. 

These are the differences which we were discussing previously with 
regard to training equipment, and you will notice that all of the pro- 
grams have increased. Briefly, the overall reasons for these increases 
are, first of all, the introduction of Military Assistance Program 
(MAP) common-item orders, and the changes in the aircraft and mis- 
siles program; that is, the step-up of the KC-135 and the B—52 pro- 
grams last year after the President’s budget was submitted which were 
not accompanied by changes in the 200 appropriation; also by the 
increased ballistic-missiles program and by certain engineering 
changes which took place and which we were able to finance by re- 
coupment from prior years’ programs. 

These matters are covered in very brief detail on pages II-7 and 
II-8. 

Mr. Crospy. May I ask a question at that point ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 


FINANCING OF 1957 PROGRAM 


Mr. Crossy. You show in the schedule which appears on page II-6, 
and which will be put in the record, an increase in the 1957 programs. 

General Bogart. This is true. 

Mr. Crossy. You show an increase totaling $451 million more than 
the total programs under this appropriation justified before the com- 
mittee in the fiscal 1957 budget. 

General Bogart. That is correct. 

(The page referred to follows:) 
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COMPARISON OF FIscaL YEAR 1957 ProGgramM REQUIREMENTS AS REFLECTED IN 
1957 Bupcer WitH Fiscat Year 1957 Program REQUIREMENTS AS SHOWN 
in Fiscat Year 1958 BupcGet 


Procurement other than aircraft 
A. SUMMARY BY PROGRAM 


{In thousands of dollars] 








Difference, 
Total pro- Program re- | increase (+) 
gram re- quirements or de- 4 
Program quirements per 1958 crease (—), 
per 1957 budget 1958 com- 
budget pared with 
1957 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
210 Weapons, ammunition, and propellants sisi enaalied $86,714.0 | $125, 600.0 +-$38, 886. 0 
220 Vehicular equipment. ._..-....-..._-_..---.-2. : 39, 055. 0 | 63, 000.0 | +23, 945.0 
230 Ground communication-electronic equipment. Ee Ee, 471, 740.0 | 546, 000.0 | +74, 260.0 
240 Ground handling equipment_- Jaze A 8 oat 380, 778. 0 530,000.0 | +149, 222.0 
250 Training equipment. -.__- . sduehe 76, 281.0 | 85, 000.0 | +8, 719.0 
260 Support equipment and supplies easing einen neat ale 146, 820.0 | 272,790.0 |  +125,970.0 
270 Base maintenance equipment. iosaien eaten | 25, 440.0 | 55, 600, 0 | +30, 160. 0 
Total fiscal year program.______._-___.---_----- 1, 226, 828.0 | 1, 677, 990.0 | 451, 162. 0 


i 


B. EXPLANATION FOR THE APPROPRIATION 


The net increase in this appropriation for the fiscal year 1957 program is $451.2 
million. This increase is due primarily to the inclusion of Military Assistance 
Program conimon item orders since the submission of the fiscal year 1957 budget 
(which are financed on a reimbursable basis from the regular Air Fores appro- 
priations) and to increased program requirements. 

Mr. Crosby. Now, this obviously requires finding the money. 

Then, I noted that a $20 million item under “Training equipment” 
has been carried forward into 1958. 

Are there any other items similar to that? 

General Bocarr. Before we go into the details of the financing of 
the 1957 program, may I invite your attention to page II-14, which 
shows.the summary of requirements by budget program, and you will 
notice that the total program requirements for the 1957 program are 
$1,677,990,000. 

Now, then, the next line shows, less anticipated design and produc- 
tion delays, $150 million. That is the overprograming amount in the 
fiscal year 1957 estimate at the present time. That $150 million is a 
part of the $1,640 million which shows in the next column as total pro- 
gram requirements, and we show $365 million as anticipated design 
and production delays. 

This is the overprograming against our program of $1,640 million 
for 1958, 

Mr. Crossy. Would you please give us a statement as to how that 
$150 million is distributed ? 

General Bogart. I cannot. We have not any idea at this time which 
items they are, and will not know until we go into the financial plan 
for fiscal year 1958 and check which items have not been placed on 
procurement in fiscal year 1957. 

They are carried as a lump-sum carryover into the fiscal year 1958 
estimate, and become a fixed charge for financing in fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Crossy. Well, is not this $20 million in the training equipment 
part of it? 
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General Bogart. Oh, yes; that is a part of this. We do have it dis- 
tributed on an satiated basis by budget program, and I can provide 
that, certainly. I thought you meant by line item; I am sorry. I do 
not have it by line item. However, we can summarize this information 
by budget program. 

Page II-15, for example, shows $5,600,000 in 1957 ; page II-18 shows 
$5 million in program 220; page [I-21 shows $29.7 million in program 
230, and page Il-24 shows $45.3 million in program 240. 

Page [1-28 shows $20 million which you remarked about in program 
250. Page II-33 shows $38.8 million in program 260, “Support equip- 
ney fn 270 shows on page II-38, $5.6 million, and that is 
the total. 

Mr. Crossy. Well, that accounts for $150 million of the $451 million 
increase in the program for 1957. 

Where do the other funds in the amount of $301 million come from ? 

General Bocarr. May I ask Mr. Fishburne to explain where these 
amounts come from ? 

Mr. Crospy. Certainly. 

Mr. Frsupurne. The program that we presented last year was 
$1,227 million. The NOA against that was requested at $1,177 mil- 
lion. That was reduced by congressional action by $37 million. 

Mr. Crospy. When you say “NOA,” you refer to the new obliga- 
tional authority ¢ 

Mr. Fisupurne. Yes, sir. 

Since that time, we have increased our anticipated reimbursements 
by $25 million. We have increased our military assistance program 
anticipated reimbursements by $113 million, and we have anticipated 
recoupment from prior years’ savings of $200 million. 

So, if you will take the $1,227 million program and reduce it by 
$37 million and add back to it the $25 million, the $113 million, the 
$200 million and the $150 million overprograming, you will come back 
to the $1,678 million 1957 program. 

You might say that the source of the additional availability is from 
anticipated reimbursements and recoupments from prior years. 

General Bogart. You see, we have an increase there which is really 
a wash entry, the increase in customer accounts and then the Mili- 
tary Assistance Program which, of course, was not available at the 
time of the preparation of the budget, in addition to the recoupment, 
part of which stems from a rephrasing of the prior years’ Military 
Assistance Program. 

OVERPROGRA MING 


Mr. Crospy. Was this $365 million that you are showing in 1958 
as the unfunded program an Air Force estimate, or was that, in fact, 
a gimmick which was imposed on the Air Force to reduce the ap- 
propriation request without reducing the program ? 

neral Bocarr. This was an Air Force estimate against the total 
program requirement. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

This amount of $365 million overprograming is an Air Force esti- 
mate against the total program requirements shown of $1,640 million. 
Because of the difficulty that we have had historically with this ap- 
propriation, we feel that this program and the requested new obligat- 
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ing authority of $1,225 million are reasonably in balance with the re- 
quirements as stated in the “Aircraft and related procurement” ap- 
priation. 

Mr. Crospy. You anticipate that a part of this $365 million will be 
covered by recoupments # 

General Bocart. It is possible. We hope that a part of it will. On 
the other hand, that portion which is not covered by recoupments or by 
design and roduction delays would carry forward as a program 
requirement for fiseal 1959. 

However, we would also anticipate continuing the overprograming 

technique until we are completely out of trouble on new specifications 
and, apparently, we never will be in this particular appropriation. 

Mr. Crospy. How serious would it be if the Congress imposed an 
additional $225 million on that? 

General Bogart. I think we would feel that that would be extremely 
serious because we are already carrying over 20 percent overprogram- 
ing, and I believe that to carry any more and to expect to accomplish 
a reasonably orderly program would be most difficult, if not impossible. 

Mr. Crossy. General, ‘T believe I interrupted you in the process of 
your presentation. 


Buperr SCHEDULES FoR PRocUREMENT OtTuHer THan AIRCRAFT 


General Bogarr. Well, I was simply going to invite your attention 
to this page II-14 which has the detail by budget program of the 
financing requirements and the comparisons between fiscal years 1956, 
1957, and 1958, and to invite your attention to the program summaries 
in the book which we can insert for the record if you so desire. 

We do have in this justification book, Mr. Crosby, an analysis of the 
unobligated balances which shows on page II-44 and a discussion of 
the reasons, for the record, if you so desire. 

Mr. Crospy. I think, in accordance with the method we are following 
in presentation of the Air Force budget this year, it would be well to 
have the green sheets and some of these other schedules inserted into 
the record at this point in connection with your explanation. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT, DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Program and financing 


Arr Force 





PROGRAM RY ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations: 

Weapons, ammunition and propellants 
. Vehicular equipment 
. Ground communication-electronic equipment --- 
Ground handling equipment-_--_---- 
. Training equipment 
. Support equipment and supplies 
Base maintenance equipment 
. Airborne electronics and communication equip- 
ment 
. Contractor technical services.__............-.-.-- 


D PNM Pownwe 


Total direct obligations ___..........--.---..---- 
Reimbursable obligations: 

1. Weapons, ammunition and propellants 
. Vehicular equipment..._--- : 
. Ground communication-electronic equipment... be 
. Ground handling equipment_ 
. Training equipment 
. Support equipment and supplies- 
. Base maintenance equipment 


SID Om CORD 


Total reimbursable obligations 
FINANCING 


Comparative transfer from (—) or to other accounts. - 
Unobligated balance brought forward 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 
Deliveries of materiel common to United States re- 
quirements ordered by military assistance in 
current year 
eed SOLE eee t2 7 cet ae 
Reduction of prior year military assistance fund reserva- 
io cin ehh Maen ae dhdiaeandetelin telnet dackerbonan 
Anticipated reimbursements for future year deliveries 
of materiel common to United States requirements 
ordered by military assistance in current year 
Unobligated balance carried forward 


Appropriation 





























Actual, 1956 | Estimate, 1957 | Estimate, 1958 

$288, 573, 133 $134, 088, 000 $121, 300, 000 
21, 156, 757 42, 978, 000 49, 500, 000 
344, 600, 720 507, 627, 000 436, 900, 000 
41, 369, 680 343, 045, 000 379, 000, 000 
58, 491, 166 59, 735, 000 78, 900, 000 
21, 724, 854 167, 508, 000 | 194, 800, 000 
18, 171, 133 27, 183, 000 36, 000, 000 
132, 723, 723 42, 374, 335 28, 600, 000 
700, PO ids dsb endddcbebehictbieh been 
927, 5il, 166 5 1, 324, 538, 335 1, 325, 000, 000 
52, 100, 706 22, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
13, 134, 401 21, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
208, 333, 183 72, 000, 000 21, 000, 000 
26, 033, 316 16, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
6, 853, 609 15, 000, 000 | 3, 000, 000 
25, 219, 864 12, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
17, 383, 618 | 8, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 

349, 058, 697 166, » 000, , 000 , 000, 
Sa End ceca alin eee ints 
—1, 696, 345, 226 —752, 025, 335. — 590, 000, 000 
Shae eee take le 8 SR 
—32, 231, 604 | —75, 000, 000 | — 50, 000, 000 
PEED Lith oetivcedsucasivancetnuscaoeses 
Libbateddadbeaad —109, 600,000 |.....-.---.-.--. 
752, 025, 335 590, 000, 000 490, 000, 000 
349, 862, 600 1, 140, 000, 000 1, 225, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Direct obligations: 
03 ‘Transportation of things 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 


Total direct obligations 
Reimbursable obligations: 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
Total reimbursable obligations-__...__-.-- rao 
Total, Department of the Air Force 


ALLOCATION TO CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


01 Personal services: 
07 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


01 Personal services: 


Permanent positions 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
07 Other contractual services 


Total, Department of the Army 


ALLOCATION TO NATIONAL” BUREAU OF STANDARDS, 
DEPARTMENT,OF COMMERCE 
07 Other contractual services 
ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


07 Other contractual services - 


ALLOCATION TO TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


07 Other contractual services- - - -- 


Total obligations 





1956 actual 


$25, 031, 626 
280, 907, 071 
598, 739, 593 


904, 678, 290 


52, 100, 706 
296, 957, 991 


349, 058, 697 


1, 253, 736, 987 | 


55.0 
42 


$313, 063 
624, 984 | 


1957 estimate 


$36, 811, 456 
206, 933, 119 
1, 074, 912, 861 
1, 318, 657, 436 


25, 000, 000 
141, 000, 000 


166, 000, 000 
1, 484, 657, 436 


— = | 


$311, 698 
621, 532 





| 
ifit 
| 





BE 


| 8 


s\ss |s| 833 
'g|s8 18/388 








18, 331, 523, 


8, 352, 000 | _- 


“1, 276, 569, 863 


1, 490, 538, 335 


4, 938, 492 | 





~ $1, 375, 000, 000 
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Budget authorizations, ewpenditures and balances 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation. .-.. 
Balance brought forward: 
Unobligated 
Nie ioe ca et ba lew ch once ennbnbeeeacs <6 i 
Anticipated reimbursements for future year deliveries 
of material common to United States requirements 
ordered by ar nen § assistance in prior years 
Deliveries of materi 
ments ordered by military assistance in prior years. 


Total budget authorizations available__. 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations__.___-_- 
Out of prior authorizations -_. 


Total expenditures 
Reduction of prior yor military assistance fund 
reservation _. ‘ 
Balance carried forward: 
Unobligated ___- 
Obligated 


Total expenditures and balances. _- 


common to United States require- | 








Actual, 1956 | Estimate, 1957 | Estimate, 1957 

















3, 235, 911, 845 | 2, 913, 777, 722 


Summary of requirements by budget program 








$349, 862, 600 | $1, 140,000,000 | $1,225, 800, 000 

1, 696, 345,226 | 752, 025, 335 590, 000, 000 

1, 382, 253,345 | 1, 249,892,387 | 1, 893, 777, 722 

Shy we. ot 109, 600,000 |.....----------- 

—192, 549, 326 | —337, 740,000 | —184, 590, 624 

8,285, 011,845 | 2.913, 77, 722 2, 954, 178, 098 
| 

J} 1 1g ff Jaen. e00 | oon 

| 4, 181, 994, 123 | 1 000, 000, 000 an 1, 000, 000, 000 
52,000,000 |... 

752, 025,335 | 590,000,000 | 490,000, 000 

1, 249, 892, 387 | 1, 323,777,722 | 1, 464, 178, 098 





2, 954, 178, 098 











i 
Title | 1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Program 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

aii SE es " S eecameninalh 6 
210 | Weapons, ammunition and propellants____- $122, 118, 807 $125, 600, 000 $115, 000, 000 
220 | Vehicular equipment_____- 35, 204, 388 63, 000, 000 42, 000, 000 

230 | Ground communications-electronic equip- 
ment... . 458, 988, 862 546, 000, 000 516, 200, 000 
240 | Ground handling equipment 92, 795, 199 530, 000, 000 | 537, 800, 000 
250 | Training equipment_____. 61, 959, 071 85, 000, 000 106, 000, 000 
260 | Support equipment and supplies 42, 861, 041 272, 790, 000 | 273, 000, 000 
270 | Base maintenance equipment. | 18, 385, 343 55, 600, 000 | 50, 000, 000 

Activities no longer financed from this ap- 

SA ds ncndameneepeene oubas c 172, 670, 601 0 or 9 
Total program requirements - __- -| 1,004, 983, 312 1 677, 990, 000 ‘. 640, 000, 000 

Less a —_ and pea de- 
Bo: soins mencheiosnerecageeihcaneendalil 150, 000, 000 365, 000, 000 
Total financed program requirements__| 1, 004, 983,312 | 1, 527,900,000 | _ 1, 275, 000, 000 

Less portion of program obligated or to be 
obligated in subsequent fiscal years.......- 331, 196, 485 466, 670, 000 327, 000, 000 

Plus obligations incurred aemaede prior year 
program funds. ..--._.-. 602, 783, 036 | 429, 218, 335 | 427, 000, 000 
Total obligations by fiscal year__ aa 276, 569, 863 1 490, 538, 335 5, 000, 000 
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Sources of financing of program year requirements 


























| 
| 1956 1957 1958 
I a sain ie tsinsunantiinn aieiidotemanded | $1, 004, 983, 312 | $1, 677,990,000 | $1, 640, 000, 000 
Mutual assistance program common item order 
COIR 5 can = Sich b penn enstannnitcnnts 200, 353, 142 91, 000, 000 0 
Mutual assistance program, fiscal] year 1957, com- 
mon item order requirements to be supplied from 
inventory without replacement. -.-..........--...- 0 22, 513, 000 0 
Other reimbursements___-._........-.-.---..-+-- ins 32, 281, 694 75, ane, 000 50, 000, 000 
Recoupment from prior year funds (actual) _--.--___ 420, 380, 198 1 74, 575, 227 | 0 
Anticipated recoupments from prior years... -~----_-- | 0 124, 901, 773 0 
Comparative transfers (DM’s)-_._........-.-.---.--- 2, 155, 678 0 0 
Design and production delays_..........--.- a docclamaie | 0 150, 000, 000 | 365, 000, 000 
Mgproniialiiean nae. feeetbey 1, 140, 000,000 | 1, 225, 000, 000 


349, 862, 600 


1 As of Mar. 31, 1957. 


This summary indicates that, at the time of the fiscal year 1958 budget sub- 
mission, $420 million had been recouped from prior years and applied to finance 
the fiscal year 1956 program, and that we anticipated recoupments of approxi- 
mately $200 million to be applied to finance the fiseal year 1957 program. 

It should be noted that, as a result of the fiscal year 1957 budget hearings, 
the House took action to reduce the appropriation request by $77 million on the 
basis that the Air Force would recoup this sum from prior years and could 
thereby finance the program, The Air Force conceded that there would be some 
degree of recoupments from prior years, but pointed out that additional priority 
requirements had developed since the fiscal year 1957 budget submission and 
that the cost of these requirements would exceed $77 million, and therefore 
requested that the $77 million reduction by the House be restored by the Senate. 
The Senate action restored this amount to the appropriation but, by joint action, 
the final bill reflected a reduction of $37 million. 

Since that time, the fiscal year 1957 program has increased substantially 
(from $1,227 million to $1,678 million) and the Air Force has anticipated re- 
coupments in the fiscal year 1957 program of $200 million. 


CoMPARISON OF FiscaL YEAR 1956 ProGramM REQUIREMENTS AS REFLECTED IN 
1957 Bupeer WitH Fiscat Year 1956 Program REQUIREMENTS AS SHOWN 
In Fiscat YEAR 1958 BupGerT 


A. SUMMARY BY PROGRAM 


{In thousands of dollars} 




















Difference, 
Total pro- | Program re- | increase (+) 
| gramre- | quirements or de- 
Program quirements per 1958 crease (—), 
per 1957 budget 1958 com- 
| budget | pared with 
1957 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
cele adrian tedinah alee hipaa gts plantas — penitabibhed 
210 Weapons, ammunition, and propellants__- | $104,072.7 | $122, 118.8 +$18, 046. 1 
220 Vehicular equipment. _--- sahenieeeed 34, 218. 5 35, 204. 4 +985. 9 
230 Ground communication-electronic equipment.._._.....--} 448, 387.9 | 458, 988.9 | +10, 601.0 
240 Ground handling equipment__..._.-...-_..-_-- 324, 750.0 | 92, 795. 2 —231, 954.8 
250 Training equipment-. 7 69, 176.3 61, 959. 1 | —7, 217.2 
260 Support equipment and supplies. > 121, 784. 6 | 42, 861.0 —78, 923. 6 
270 Base maintenance equipment. 19, 543. 8 18, 385. 3 —1, 158.5 
Activities no longer financed from this appropriation_. vit 0 172, 670.6 +172, 670.6 
Total fiscal year program. -....__.______-_-- 1, 121, 933. 8 | 1, 004, 983. 3 —116, 950. 5 
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B. EXPLANATION FOR THE APPROPRIATION 


The net decrease in this appropriation for the fiscal year 1956 program is 
$117 million and is due primarily to the policy established for the preparation of 
the President’s budget for fiscal year 1958 wherein no comparative transfers 
(other than those for deutschemark support received in fiscal year 1956) have 
been reflected in the fiscal year 1956 columns of this appropriation. These com- 
parative transfers were reflected in the fiscal year 1956 columns of the fiscal 
year 1957 budget and this has the net effect of inflating the amounts shown in 
the fiscal year 1956 column of the fiscal year 1957 budget over the comparable 
amounts in the fiscal year 1957 columns of the fiscal year 1958 budget. Partially 
offsetting this decrease, as explained above, are increases in prices and increased 
requirements. 


(Note.—For fiscal year 1957 statement, see p. 381.) 


ANALYSIS OF UNORBLIGATED BALANCES 


Summary by category 


Unobligated June 30, 1956 















Category 
Dollars Percent of 
(millions) total 
unobligated 
(1) (3) 

1. Outstanding military interdepartmental purchase requests_...........-- 54.3 20.5 
2. Deobligations resulting from sec. 1311, Public Law 663_............_..__- 7.4 1.0 
SS, Eri tel ela eae ae el ict 8.2 1.1 
4. Changes in operational program requirements.-_..-_..-...--------------- 99.5 13.2 
5. Difficulties in contract negotiations-_.......................-----.--...--- 93.6 25.7 
ng. nc winehdd buen Tis < Sep anenmaesnnene~¢ 22.7 3.0 
ETT iach asta hela 24.5 3.3 
Sr enn I od, Life i enbaebawcscocssuece 179.6 23.9 
9. Late engineering changes....................--.1-.-.-------------2----- . 47.4 6.3 
RG, eevee Oy NN 8s Ee mene ewowewndadsdoenncars 8.9 1.2 
Ba, Ves I ee cad See en knot 5.9 | 8 

Total unobligated, fiscal year 1956.............------.--.2---------- 752.0 | 100 
Unobligated balances : Million 
Nee coal anid gicinendaeinienitnesendjiedereneinmasnblis $752 
Ne ee apie mere aiciatmenineenias 590 
nn ar re eee 490 


EXPLANATION BY CATEGORY 


1. Outstanding military interdepartmental purchase requests.—This category 
represents procurement placed with other Department of Defense procuring 
agencies—namely, Army and Navy. Normally it is assumed that MIPR’s placed 
with other agencies by March 1 will be obligated by the end of the fiscal year. 
However, there are items of equipment included in this category that were on 
MIPR at the end of the fiscal year but which could not be recorded as an obliga- 
tion until official notification of acceptance or a copy of a contract had been 
received from the procuring agency. 

2. Deobligation resulting from section 1311, Public Law 663.—This category 
represents the amount of funds which were deobligated subsequent to June 30, 
1956, as a result of a detailed review of outstanding contracts and application 
of the criteria for recording obligations established in DOD Directive 7220.6, 
dated April 28, 1955, in accordance with section 1311, Public Law 663. 

3. Specification difficulties—This category represents an area which encom- 
passes complex items of equipment (usually electronics, flight simulators, etc.) 
in which development of specifications or engineering procurement data has 
experienced delays attributable to engineering or technical research difficulties. 

4. Changes in operational program requirements.—This category represents 
items which, due to the dictates of late programing changes, were not placed on 
contract by the end of the fiscal year. Operational needs, changes in deploy- 
ment of forces, and other reasons are reflected in programing changes. 
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5. Difficulties in contract negotiation—This category represents an amount 
determined to be applicable to delays encountered in the negotiation of contracts. 
In some instances, as an example, the Air Force would not agree on a price that 
a contractor quoted and as a result a considerable period of time would elapse 
before the price finally was mutually agreeable. 

6. Price redeterminations.—This category represents an area where normal 
cost adjustments occur. Most contracts contain price redetermination and/or 
renegotiation clauses. Consequently, as funds are either reduced or increased 
on those contracts, they appear in an unobligated status until either obligated 
or reprogramed. 

7. First destination transportation.—This category represents an amount 
which is being held for the payment of transportation costs which will be in- 
curred at the time of delivery of the items of equipment from the manufacturer 
to the first destination in the Air Force supply system. 

8. Definitization of contracts.—This category represents an area where end item 
contracts (which contain spare parts and/or test equipment percentages) must 
be definitized with detailed item listings of support elements which accompany 
the end item being manufactured. 

9. Engineering changes.—This category represents the incorporation of changes 
in design which are accomplished while the equipment is in a current produc- 
tion status. The amounts unobligated at the end of the fiscal year represent 
proposed changes which had not been ordered into production as of that date. 

10. Forward purchasing policy.—This category represents a policy whereby 
eontracts are awarded at the latest point in time, consistent with the order or 
reorder lead time of the individual items, which will still insure timely delivery. 
Usually the placement of contracts for spares and components follows at a later 
date than the contract for the major end item or system. 

11. Unobdligated working funds—This category represents amounts advanced 
to other agencies, as required, to finance certain types of procurement activities. 
These funds are normally considered obligated by the Air Force at the time of 
transfer. However, the agency at the end of the fiscal year reports to the Air 
Force those funds that have not been technically placed on contract at the end of 
the fiscal year, but which are still required to complete financing for the items 
ordered. 

The foregoing tabulation of the unobligated balances (and the reasons there- 
for as categorized), represents a summarization based on an analysis of the 
program at June 30, 1956. These categories are illustrative of the type of pro- 
gram items which will reflect unobligated balances at the end of each fiscal year. 
For those reasons it has been estimated that the appropriation “Procurement 
other than aircraft” will carry over unobligated balances at the end of fiscal year 
1957 and fiscal year 1958. The amounts currently projected are $590 million at 
end fiscal year 1957 and $490 million at end fiscal year 1958. These unobligated 
balances are an integral part of the total funds required to completely finance 
that portion of the Air Force military capability which is dependent upon its 
support from this appropriation area. 

The Air Force develops its budget estimates based upon the best information 
available at the time of preparation. In some instances, the availability of 
data for completing detailed listings of items reflecting those dollar require- 
ments is dependent upon many actions which must be taken prior to the beginning 
of the budget year and, to a lesser degree, early in the budget year. Specifically, 
some individual items of equipment are dependent upon further engineering, 
research, and/or development. By their very nature, particularly in the elec- 
tronics field (this includes end items of equipment and complete package- 
type systems), the items are constantly undergoing changes in either design or 
development in order that the Air Force can be assured of proper production 
and installation of the latest and most effective weapons for ultimate assignment 
in current and future defense planning. This process is considered to be most 
essential from the standpoint of employment of new type items and/or systems 
which must keep abreast of the “state of the art.” This latter statement refers 
to the capabilities of any possible aggressors as well as the prime objective of 
maintaining a high state of readiness in our own forces. 

Several major elements affecting the procurement and production of hardware 
in this appropriation area can be readily isolated. They are: (1) Progress in 
research and development programs; (2) changes in Air Force programs gen- 
erated by latest available intelligence and international situations which usual- 
ly result in subsequent changes to force deployments, operational concepts, and, 
concurrently, materiel requirements for support of worldwide military opera- 
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tions; (3) the procurement policies within the Department of Defense and the 
various related rules and regulations applicable to the administration of appro- 
priated funds. In some cases, although considerable progress has been made 
by research, the expected release of items from development for the orderly 
transition to the anticipated procurement and production stage does not ma- 
terialize. This is not an indication of a lack of need for the items, but, rather, 
a delaying factor which has been encountered and is resulting in some changes 
in our planned objectives. The objectives were originally developed prior to 
the beginning of the fiscal year concerned. In other instances, based upon 
changes in the war plans and authorizations, operational changes result which, 
in turn, generate a portion of the delays encountered in our program for the 
obligation. of appropriated funds. Production sources, together with manu- 
facturing know-how, often contribute to the situation described. All of these 
elements affecting Air Force programs are directly associated with efforts to pro- 
cure the best possible items with the funds made available at minimum cost. 
Maximum return, on a sound basis, can only be obtained by a step-by-step 
progression through the various stages of a program to a point of final con- 
tractual action in an orderly manner. This is considered mandatory to preclude 
the possibility of procuring something that will not do the job when delivered to 
the Air Force. 

Another important consideration with respect to the amount of unobligated 
balances indicated is the status of these funds and the various elements of the 
procurement programs they represent. The Air Force normally will have a 
major portion of the dollars and items programed on documents which places 
them in a commitment status. This is defined as an amount administratively 
reserved for future obligation against available funds based upon requisitions, 
purchase requests, or other written evidences on acceptable forms of intention 
to incur obligation. In the Air Force, a commitment usually consists of an 
authorization to incur an obligation by entering into a purchase order or a 
procurement contract, the documents and their preparation and basic use being 
prescribed by applicable procurement regulations. These outstanding commit- 
ments are in various stages of processing, but have not progressed to the point 
of definite obligation. In some instances, this will apply to procurements 
placed with the other services on which the necessary action has not been com- 
pleted and recorded on Air Force accounting records as required (sec. 1311 in 
Public Law 663). 

The major portion of funds will be committed by the end of each fiscal year. 
The small portion of uncommitted funds at the end of the fiscal year usually 
result from decommitment actions taken late during the fiscal year for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a better article or because funds are required to be reserved 
at the end of the fiscal year to complete actions initiated earlier during the 
program year. Funds reserved for first destination transportation at the end 
of the fiscal year remain unobligated and uncommitted until deliveries of items 
are made and bills of lading are furnished for payment. Other uncommitted 
funds at the end of the fiscal year are due to price adjustments, specification 
changes, operational program changes, engineering improvements, etc., which 
have occurred late in the fiscal year and administrative time has precluded 
their being recorded as commitments. However, initiation action preceding 
commitment has usually taken place on these items and final contractual action 
is imminent. 

The Air Force cannot specifically identify items of equipment and/or systems 
or supplies which will fail to meet scheduled dates of completion, thereby repre- 
senting a portion of the unobligated funds at the end of the fiscal year. If it 
were known in advance that certain specific items would not reach the obliga- 
tion stage during the fiscal year in which budgeted, these items would normally 
have been included in a later budget estimate. Further, the various reasons 
indicated in the foregoing cannot be specifically related to individual program 
or project elements of this appropriation. Generally, the unobligated balances 
anticipated are occasioned by what has been described. This is the best possible 
estimate of the condition of Air Force funds at the end of fiscal year 1957 and 
fiscal year 1958. It must be recognized as necessary to sound management prac- 
tices and equally understood to be a reflection of Air Force efforts in the 
execution of those principles. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. R. P. SWOFFORD, JR., DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, DEVELOPMENT 


ment program will be found beginning on p. 


(Norr.—Earlier testimony on the Air Force research and develop- 


ings on Department of Defense appropriations for 1958.) 


Poe gor 


Unobligated balance brought forward_...............- 


. Aircraft and related equipment... __- 


. Ammunition and related equipment_- 
. Other equipment. _-_..............- sien 


oe and financing 


PROGRAM RY ACTIVITIES 


Guided missiles and related equipment. 


Military sciences... -- - 
Operations and management. 
Total obligations... .___- 


FINANCING 


Unobligated balance carried forward............-..-- mduividaiibintle 


Appropriation (adjusted) - - 





1270 of vol. I of the hear- 





Obligations by objects 





DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


‘Total number of permanent 


sitions 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions... .................- 
Average number of all employees. ...................--.-.-.-- 


Number of employees at end of year. ...............-.-.------ 


Average salaries and grades: 


01 


General schedule grades: 
I I oa ccdoncncsténnes- aid aie sia 


Average grade. .............---. Teen 
Ungraded positions, average salary__...-_-. poh uneseetanmancaaes 


Personal services: 


Permanent positions a i a 


Positions other than pormowees baci Dpielcatacobiiaacseninianeicilia 
Regular pay above 52-week base 3 ad 
Ps ETO NUNS TUDE... ccc cl cencnccnonnananan= 





Total personal services.................. cae haiti 
de aatlaniiidtinbiniwcreienewadal nanduntmeddinmmmns 
I ee os manana 
EEE 
Rents and utility services................... ‘ 
ee  . . cw dahascenedessucumecan 
Other contractual services- caisaatdmebucumudaias 

Services performed by other agencies_- Niceskaniiacuaieate mreamameeiainaal 
Supplies and materials......................-... cat enee 


ns caus meoccednaiineainmnay eam nedamiacyua | 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Contributions TEs + coh ana enctimetontammom 

Refunds, awards, and indemnities. 

Taxes and assessments._-.- ae 


Fe Seine h oS BR cndencchnnd mapinnn mine 

















Acutal, 195 6 | Estimate, Estimate, 
1957 1958 
$187, 889,616 | $138, 251,972 | $142, 940,000 
73, 279, 983 91, 327, 081 6, 412, 000 
10, 273, 906 10, 080, 298 8, 766, 000 
71, 714, 084 93, 379, 322 60, 506, 000 
69, 018, 484 58, 413, 330 59, 376, 000 
227, 826, 493 289, 511,444 323, 000, 000 
640, 002, 566 680, 963, 447 671, 000, 000 
—85, 455,013 | —38, 763, 447 —70, 000, 000 
38, 763, 447 70, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 
593, 311, 000 712, 200,000 | 661,000,000 
i 
Actual, 1956 Estimate, Estimate, 
1957 | 1958 
———E —er 

23, 767 25, 464 | 24, 835 
15 | 20 29 
21, 424 24, 737 23, 552 
23, 656 24, 315 m8 
$5, 143 $5, 314 | $5, 338 
GS-6.8 GS-7.0 GSs-7.0 
$4, 895 $4, 918 $4, 942 
=——S—|=— — —$<——$—$ —_—___—__—_ ___ — } 
$108, 089, 837 | $126, 139, 871 $121, 458, 518 
159, 486 212, 582 227, 105 
419, 061 |_- 467, 308 
3,655,618 | 4, 266, 535. 4, 127, 069 
112, 324, 002 130, 618, 988. 126, 280, 000 
$7, 078, 005 $6, 668, 619 $7, 300, 000 
2, 382, 098 3, 362, 288 4, 690, 000 
1, 575, 975 2, 064, 426 3, 171, 000 
5, 557, 847 6, 996, 965 11, 200, 000 
477, 669 431, 070 628, 000 
439, 208, 950 435, 683, 662 417, 197, 000 
20, 505, 000 28, 500, 000 23, 500, 000 
21, 681, 070 32, 023, 376 29, 500, 000 
25, 280,810 | 33,617, 222 | 39, 500, 000 
ncheoeseeasiaibaatiae hdpdeonitaene 7, 686, 000 
184, 697 | 197, 050 200, 000 
167, 098 197, 901 148, 000 
| 636, 423, 221 | 680,361,567 | 671, 1, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 








Actual, 1956 | Estimate, Estimate, 
1957 1958 





ALLOCATION TO FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Total number of permanent positions. ...........-.--.---.-.- 29 sls uiteekdie 
Average number of all employees_--_--..........-..--.--- oe 19 OE cantiitn vdieo 
Number of employees at end of year_.-.._...--...--------.---- oil Te 








Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 























en cmepncdewondtube S $6, 115 BEE dandacccuorhars 
BR BIN « oh woe vewcnncccascus Bousbaee slowed GS-8.2 GS-8.1 }----.- 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions-- abies eecamaetnormanhe $86, 981 DERI dosnenace ain 
Regular pay above 52-week base...-.--.-.----------. 340 |_- ; tases v 
yp a ee ee 87, 321 42, 271 alee ce 
a ee ee ed ek. : ae 
03 Transportation of things..............------------------ 5, 998 1, 000 faded 
04 Communication services--_-......... ac eal ddan ees 7, 115 EE Vacations stonptoniits 
07 Other contractual services__............-----.-.- a 12, 570 4, 769 |-- ne . 
eS RG a ee ad 1, 5383 O00 Tei sskh..: 
ET A a ae ee eliiddit 3, 996 é 100} eu. us 
I SI ee ELS, wy on cache nemswnemnem 121, 460 58, 540 ; i 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Total number of permanent positions. ----...-.-...----------- OT. eS Eat wanes 
Average number of all employees-.------....--------.---- ‘ ss Seees “ 
Number of employees at end of year- --- dh talectlne wehaahel 7 | - 
Average salaries and grades: “Tap 
General schedule grades: 
Se EEL LE PPE eee Eewats $5, 275 aie had pia 
Average grade__-_.---.- ita nila GS-9.1 bliin KID pein 
Ungraded positions, av erage salary_ acai heathen tie eee arseee $4, 850 
01 Personal services: mane ack! 5 
Permanent positions... ..<~.-s¢-nced<+--r-4-0-- sie $34, 186 oe 1 |... ee 
Regular pay above 52-week base----------..--- : 129 : dintntacien cee 
Payment above basic rates....-.--.---.----.---.----- 407 |--- A ieee 
Total personal services__-___- a ll ack ellie 34, 722 El icicnienpencsitieses 
08 Supplies and materials __---- : ; 10, 080 : : 
GR TNE hs hence. 2220s dihinwhcsiased 1, 000 
I eee Ad 45, 802 2, 431 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF STATE MMe Ps 
Total number of permanent positions _-_.....................-- Bed jue ekki eeiaetaeslee. 
Average number of all employees_ ---.__-......--.------- wilinpdie die Looe saad Sa 





Number of employees at end of year_..-_.....-...---------- ; ; bdene. ; Sitecandces. 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 








| ed 
| 
| aid 
i] | 
i] | 
| as] 
} | ' } 
i} 1} 
| 
| } 
| | 
| | | 
} i 
; | i} | 
Ii I 


cea. 6 dda URE ci ec etewn cent ct $4, 825 7 ; ie 
Average grade............-..--. . ee GS8-6.3 : 
01 Personal services: : “ 
ae ee $578 ge J idee a 
Regular pay above 52-week base-.__......---...-.-- , “ie 
Total personal services. - --- PEE ob a pin ew tocada cial 578 sist Lal 
07 Other contractual services --.................---.-------- 1 s s 
Se OE RE a eee eee ree 1 5 ; ; 
Total obligations. -__...._..._-- nw wd pitted is ole 580 i , 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE BY 
Total number of permanent positions 53 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. -- 3 eteG Lowe 
Average number of all employees _- 54 é witb ae 
Number of employees at end of year-- 55 | 
= = | = = 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary ; dork we $5, 035 
Average grade___- Gs. 6.7 


Ungraded positions: Average salary etal heb $3, 9 951 | 
| = 


i! 
1] 
j 





01 


02 Travel. 


-_ 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


ALLOCATION TO DFPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—COn, 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions_- ands 
Positions other than permanent. s saeeeo eee 
Regular pay above 52-week base_.-.--..--.-----.------ 
Payment above basic rate-_- --.------ 


Total personal services _-- 


O03  Tramapartieeae wee... - ee coc 
04 Communication services__._- .__- 4 Dreaceaneies 
Other contractual services. -__ Fabel papier a ae 
Services performed by other agencies___- eit 


08 Supplies and materials... .._- 
09 Equipment ainsi ies 
15 Taxes and assessments...__--__---- 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._...............---- 


I nh eee te eed 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 


Average number of all employees. ..............------------.- 


N 


umber of employees at end of year_............----.-.------ 


Average salaries and grades: 


01 


General schedule grades: 
SE nican hipapescsncdinstsaabanannousnie 
Average grade cle sedi ch sasdakithdo. wsdndetaadaedan aaeneeemaieeed 
Ungraded positions: 


Personal services: 
ey Ei lt te OO Ste Ae 8 
Positions other than permanent............-..-..---.- 
Regular pay above 52-week base--............-.--.--.- 
PRSTIM ROOVS DONE TORE... ..-.cccnocecccecccdcnces 


yg ks ee ee eer en eee 
Travel dintainihetaninnnp hc antitaiaiminte eam 
Transportation CE ik oe oes 
Communic ation serv ices a alae j 


Printing and reproduction. : 
Other contractual services - . . - 
Supplies and materials___- 
Equipment 

Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations._.........-- 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
WELFARE 


AND 


Total number of permanent positions... _..............-.----- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions............-....-.-- 


Average number of all employees. - - -- 


N 


umber of employees at end of year_............------ pudaen 


Average salaries and grades: 


01 


General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal services: 
I i i er 
Positions other than permanent 


‘Total poreomal 608 Vi00@sisoncs 2 nc onc snk.dosecqscusne 


£ onelies and ms ate rig ls 
Equipment_. ash 
Taxes and assessments Siti decgaen Sntptcatnn nel, o% 


Total obligations. ........-....--..-.« <a 























$5, 335 








Actual, 1956 Estimate, Estimate, 
1957 1958 
$268, 927 SE CIS bos eee 
12, 974 accsads bce en eksbens 
1,077 A Ue get Le vena T Sf, 
GOP fa kU ES eee 
283, 662 206 f- 2222-28 
3, 373 | _- a ip nde oe eR rs castes 
OOP Von ncibse tc cu eeeeecaeioes 
OD Fn 2 Oe 
2, 607 if Bea fo 
37, 654 wath acon 
20, 583 Nac ateetes 
12, 329 bi cadet dindineaawe 
342 ee ca csi iaiaitaas 
361, 688 3, 016 | EC iteibeo-ceninemna 
21 White een cel 
Bs etn eres beeen 
22 Sy 
20 De eee 
$5, os 6008 |. 
GS-7. GS-7.6 To es 
$4, 235 OM a 
$107, 789 G76; Gee 1 ...dcs ohaaauane 
Le, loa cocasenhnnysieenaise eae 
SED Vanncencases cess cskaheubasee 
585 Tee li cctaneeewheees 
110, 980 ab SIP L ncactuahdeees 
3, 523 Le Dnwtigietaan 
154 EE Doni nnthateniaetiees 
512 875 Sanwdiawe 
1, 838 | BR Ted tte cihitds 
66 | Fee Vote nathaketine 
3, 001 ON Dk 
12, 429 | 1, Ge hace cde ds 
2, 250 648 bs tn ee 
8 | 70k ba) alieniie 
134, si 18; 008-4 cexcsceccsnns 
} 
She eee teh ee 
ho senate | oe cineiiicmaiatatl 
2 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Total number of permanent positions. ---.--..........--- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions___-------- - 
Average number of all employees. - .---------------- 


Number of employees at end of year.........--.-------------- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
A Vere Galley ...~-.-. 435% -------- 


Average grade____--.---. Se rh ALENT v8 Be 


Ungraded positions: Average salary _- 


01 Personal services: 


Permanent itions__..... sceineateiepaiadiceene 
Positions other than permanent. Si 


Regular pay above 52-week nn pees 
Payment above basic rates_- 


Other payments for personal ‘services.....______- 


Total personal services... _- aii eal 
Travel. bdbatétahis nieiioiaen acts 
Transportation of things___ - eS See 
Communication services................---.--- 


Printing and reproduction_............-- 

Other contractual services. - --_-.- alate 
Services performed by other agencies.. fin ; 

Supplies and materials._.......--- - as 

Equipment. -_..-. 

Refunds, awards, and indemnities. - 

Taxes and assessments............__- 


SSS2es 


nase 


Total obligations...............- 
ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
07 Other contractual services. - - . - . 
ALLOCATION TO LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


07 Other contractual services... ---.---- sibeed aticredanntaon 


Total obligations............-- ee ee eee eee 


Actual, 1956 | Estimate, 


Estimate, 
1958 





Rents and utility services..................-...- peo 


1957 
51 . 
16 10 
43 10 
35 
$5, 074 $5, 074 
GS-6.4 GS-6.4 

















~ 640, 002, 566 630, 963, 447° 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
Appropriation. --_- 
Transferred from “Emergency Fund, Department ¢ of 
Defense” (68 Stat. 338)..............-...--- 
Adjusted appropriation. __._-__--- on 
Balance brought forward: 
EL a nook cdoninmds yn soeseberarsansees 
i ei ene ke 
Total budget authorizations available... ......_.-- 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 


Out of current authorizations. .................--.-- 


Out of prior authorizations_.....................-..- 


Total expenditures_._..........-- 
Balance carried forward: 
Unobligated. ._._-. alee to nies 
aid tidcn ated. <cnnccce 


Total expenditures and balances. -_.---..-- a 


1, 096, 514, 326 


Estimate, 1957 


$710, 000, 000 
2, 200, 000 
712, 200, 000 
38, 763, 447 
435, 204, 298 


4 186, 167, 675 





1 
I 


155, 858 
3, 515 
254 
7, 868 | - 
86, 108 50, 074 
253, 513 50, 074 
33, 064 4, 800 
3, 464 900 
5, 285 431 |-...- 
9, 770 2, 509 
1,114 1, 300 
1, 233, 988 183, 727 
365 |... 
29, 542 23, 257 
55, 685 20, 305 
‘ -- - 
170 
1, 625, 967 | 287, 303 
405, 645 69, 975 
866, 588 148, 284 


Estimate, 195% 


$661, 000, 00 ¥ 


70, 000, 000 
466, 167, 675 


1, 197, 167, 675 





} 622, 546, 651 








‘1, 096, 514, 326 


{ 300, 000, 000 
350, 000, 000 


650, 000, 000 


70, 000, 000 
466, 167, 675 





27 186, 167, 675 


300, 000, 000 
370, 000, 000 


670, 000, 000 


60, 000, 000 
467, 167, 675 


1, 197, 167, 675 
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Summary of requirements by budget program 


Pap Title 1956 actual 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 














No. , 
() (2) | ® | @ 
eiomiaiieeniaal carte aus a —-|---—- = - — ae 
610 | Aircraft and related equipment____- ----------| $176, 013, 437 | $140, 721,000 | $123,817, 000 
620 | Guided missiles and related equipment 58, 484,827 | 85, 941, 000 69, 630, 000 
660 | Ammunition and related pe a as 10, 417, 895 9, 268, 000 7, 513, 000 
670 Other equipment. - . i oneuihae 72, 165, 072 91, 765, 000 67, 452, 000 


a Military sciences_-- ---. 


ie os cocadesie 65, 130,949 | 67, 004, 886 69, 588, 000 
Operation and management.. Rosbees 


231, 282, 141 | 330, 064, 208 328, 000, 000 


Total program requirements. - .--| 613, 494, 321 r 724, 764, 04 | 666, 000, 000 
Less portion of program to be obligated in subse- 
En caxsendectonnamanecednrsed -| —26, 249, 025 | —70, 000, 000 — 60, 000, 000 


| Plus obligations incurred against + pelee-y year cae | 
gram funds.........-..- : i 55, 150, 668 | 37, 505,522 | 70, 000, 000 

Total obligations by fiscal year__.........-..-- 642, 395, 964 | 692, 269, 616 = 676, 000, 000 

Less reimbursable obligations shown in Presi- 

| dent’s budget under “ Advances and reimburse- 


ments, Ale Foree” <. ic. cs0 cen s secewseowwescecewes } —2, 393,398 | —11, 306,169 | —5, 000,000 


| —————} 





Total obligations appearing on program } 
and financial statement... .-.--- : | 640,002, 566 | 680,963,447 | 671, 000, 0 
| | 





Correlation of program ee with eens or estimate 

















Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
| | 
(1) (2) | (3) (4) 
; Son eaerronennciotl 
ee POR hd th oie dcs kG Sededn | s13 $613, 494, 321 $724, 764, 004 $666, 000, 000 
NE ii itn dicia hep ac vatiege wich tiundessmedtictiad —2, 580,624 | —11, 306, 169 — 5, 000, 000 
Adjustments between program years i liaaltiaes ie dtinatedaniamniadilaiteinites | —17, 602, 697 —1, 257, 925 nares apo tatt 
Transferred between appropriations__.................-..--.-- —23, 311, 000 —2; 200,000 |-___-----.-__- 
Appropriation or estimate _._............--...-....-..-. | 570, 000, 000 710, 000, 000 661, 000, 000 
Program 610. Aircraft and related equipment : 
Program requirements : 
I a $123, 817, 000 
Te ics _-. 140,721, 000 
Sa a archaea eee En ate en tncaiplenn eso 176, 013, 437 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for research and development of aircraft and related 
aircraft equipment, including airframes, engines, armament, communications, 
navigation, bombing and fire control equipment, weapons and other equipment 
identifiable with aircraft and related aircraft equipment. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Funds included in the fiscal year 1958 budget estimate provide for research 
and development to continue development of long-range strategic bombers of 
high performance, advanced engines, solid and liquid propellants, high-energy 
fuels, and aircraft nuclear propulsion for application to future military aircraft. 
In addition, these funds will provide new research and development of high 
performance research aircraft as well as continued research on range extension, 
escape and recovery and flight-control techniques. This estimate provides 
funds for research, and development of aircraft and related equipment in the 
following program areas: Strategic air systems, air defense systems, tactical 
air systems, and technical developments. 

Because of the classified nature of the projects in this program, detailed ex- 
planations and justifications are not included here, but can be made available 
upon request. 
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Summary of requirements by activity 














Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiseal year 
Activity Title 1956 actual | 1957 esti- | 1958 esti- 
mate mate 
611 | Airframes and their configurations_-_............-. $55, 696,000 | $76, 435, 000 $58, 000, 000 
612 | Aircraft propulsion... _-_-_--.- 2 on beiemean 75, 498, 437 24, 235, 000 27, 550, 000 
613 | Aircraft eommunications, navigation, bombing 
and fire-control equipment. - ma 31, 095, 000 26, 008, 000 23, 593, 000 
614 | Aircraft gums and launchers. -----..._....------- : 204, 000 300, 000 0 
615 | Other aircraft equipment__-__-__-__- praeaeende 11, 973, 000 11, 270, 000 11, 642, 000 
A I ea ecw ne monsesogee 1, 547, 000 2, 473, 000 | 3, 032, 000 
Total program requirements. _..-_-..-..--- 176, 013, 437 140, 721,000 | 128, 817, 000 
Program 620. Guided missiles and related equipment : 
Program requirements: 
IU ca lena cise agp Uh eeadinquaian $69, 630, 000 
pees techs anmtiacn ener avagdaigioannhip aiaaanuain ere 85, 941, 000 
nT cata dia omer eee cn ceaee  eentnes 58, 484, 827 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for research and development of guided missiles and 
guided-missiles equipment, integral components and equipment which are identi- 
fiable with guided missiles, air-to-air, surface-to-air, air-to-surface, surface-to- 
surface guided missiles, guided-missiles training and test vehicles and related 
equipment. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Funds included in fiscal year 1958 budget estimate will provide for guided- 
missile research and development in the program areas of strategic air systems 
and technical developments, with emphasis on the research related to strategic 
intercontinental missiles, as well as advanceed reconnaissance systems studies. 

Because of the classified nature of the projects in this program, detailed expla- 
nations and justifications are not included here. 


Summary of requirements by activity 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 











Activity Title 1956 actual 1957 esti- 1958 esti- 
mate mate 
621 | Guided missiles, complete....................-...- $47,965,827 | $67,865, 000 $52, 750, 000 
622 | Guided-missile propulsion._..............--.-- on 8, 522, 000 14, 876, 000 14, 270, 000 
623 | Other guided-missile equipment. .-__.............. 1, 997, 000 3, 200, 000 2, 610, 000 
Total program requirements _--............- 58, 484, 827 | 85, 941, 000 69, 630, 000 


Program 660. Ammunition and related equipment: 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_......__-______________ $7, 513, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957________________________ 9, 268, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956__.--__________-_--____-_ 10, 417, 895 


PART I—PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for the research and development of ammunition and 
related ammunition equipment, ammunition for weapons and machineguns; 
rockets; bomb components such as fuses, propellants, and related ammunition 
equipment and ammunition components, biological, chemical, or radiological in 
character. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
The fiscal year 1958 budget estimate will provide funds in the program areas 


of operational support developments and technical developments, including studies 
on air-to-ground and air-to-air rocket investigations, atomic weapon effects on 


<a cas nS 
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aircraft, fusing, arming, and ballistics studies on nuclear weapons as well as 
development of nuclear weapon ancillary equipment. 

Because of the classified nature of the projects in this program, detailed 
explanations and justifications are not included here. 


Summary of requirements by activity 


Fiscal year 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 











1 7 
Activity Title Fiscal year aa Fiscal year 

| 

—| 











| 
661 | Rocket ammunition....-................-+...-- ‘ $748, 000 ein ais sneaniniaie 
662 | Bombs and clusters_-_ ; 684,000 | $1, 927, 000 | $1, 455, 000 
667 | Other ammunition and ammunition equipment 4, 269, 000 4, 961, 000 4, 108, 000 

and components... -_--- Le datliedietecd ited 
668 | Ammunition research. _- ated co Reeee 4, 716, 895 | 2, 380, 000 | 1, 950, 000 
Total program requirements... ..........--- 10, 417, 895 9, 268, 000 7, 513, 000 

' 

Program 670. Other equipment: 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958____.._-_--__________-- $67, 452, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957________________-_____ 91, 765, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956___..___-__-_-___-__--- 72, 165, O72 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for research and development of complete equipment 
other than that separately provided for under other budget programs. Includes 
such items of other equipment as communications, materials handling, construc- 
tion, training, shop and utilities, printing and reproduction, photographic, and 
organizational and personal equipment. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fiscal year 1958 budget estimate will provide funds in program areas of 
air defense systems, tactical air systems, supporting systems, operational sup- 
port developments, technical developments, and research. The major effort 
in this program is the continuation of Project Lincoln at MIT for work on the 
air defense environment system. In addition, it will provide for the continuation 
of the development of ground-based radar components and techniques, airborne 
early warning and airborne control of interceptors, airfield control techniques, 
high altitude pressure suits and accessories, electronic countermeasure tech- 
niques research, reconnaissance techniques and equipment, ground handling 
equipment, and test range instrumentation. 

Because of the classified nature of the projects in this program, detailed ex- 
planations and justifications are not included here. 


Summary of requirements by activity 








| Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Activity Title 1956 actual | 1957 esti- 1958 esti- 
mate | mate 
— a sees — 
671 | Communications, navigation, detection, warning, | 
surveillance and reconnaissance equipment, | 
complete $35, 457,072 | $63,250,000 | $43, 095, 000 
674 Training equipment . id 7 969, 000 665.000 | 1, 700, 000 
676 | Photographic equipment 5, 163, 000 | 2, 398, 000 | 2, 288, 000 
677 | Organization and personal equipme nt (including | 
protective equipment) - - - 2, 201, 000 1, 564, 060 1, 694, 006 
67: M iseellaneous equipment - 14, 280,000 | 11, 513, 000 | 7, 734, 000 
679 | Other equipment research | 14,095,000} 12,375, 000 10, 941, 000 
Total program requirements. --- sme 72,165,072 | 91, 765, 000 67, 452, 000 
| 
Program 680: Military sciences : 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958________--___________-_ $69, 588, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957-___-____-________- _.. 67, 004, 886 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_.....__--_._____-__-___- 65, 130, 949 
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PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for studies of all types to acquire a fundamental knowl- 
edge applicable to the solution of development problems or study of techniques 
and skills for which there will be a military requirement. These studies represent 
an extension of investigative findings and theories of a scientific or technical 
nature into practical applications. The program also includes development of 
general materiel and components, physical, medical, engineering, biological, social, 
and military sciences. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fiscal year 1958 budget estimate will provide funds for continuing studies 
in high temperature research, research on improved electron tubes, transistors, 
and other components; analysis and evaluation of ceramics, cermets, and 
metallic materials ; meteorological studies and investigation of atmospheric prop- 
erties ; research into stability and control of aircraft and missiles at high speeds; 
research of new propulsion concepts and high energy propellants. 

Because of the classified nature of the projects in this program, detailed 
explanations and justifications are not included here. 


Summary of requirements by activity 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 

















Activity Title 1956 actual 1957 esti- 1958 esti- 
| mate mate 
681 | Materials and general components______________-_- $1, 433, 000 $2, 155, 000 $2, 155, 000 
682 | General sciences research __- . Sol 7, 110, 000 9, 603, 000 7, 946, 000 
683 | Personnel and training research......._.__. reat 1, 370, 000 | 903, 000 882, 000 
684 | Medical sciences wesnaren.. BSS PTL OE RS 4, 176, 000 4, 851, 120 4, 568, 000 
685 | Intelligence research_- een ah | 225, 000 110, 000 120, 000 
686 | Planning research........... aba bied se 4, 136, 000 1, 500, 000 3, 000, 000 
687 | Doctrine and techniques research..............-.- 4, 478, 000 | 7, 443, 000 9, 779, 000 
688 | Other military sciences research. __.........._-_. 42, 202, 949 40, 439, 766 41, 138, 000 
Total program requirements... ........... | 65, 130,949 | 67, 004, 886 69, 588, 000 
Program 690: Operation and management: 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_____________________ $328, 000, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957_....--_-.---------- 330, 064, 208 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_...__.._.__-___._____ 231, 282, 141 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides funds to cover the expenses of operation and manage- 
ment of Air Force research, development, and test facilities, as well as rehabili- 
tation projects and projects for replacement or restoration of facilities damaged 
or destroyed. These funds provide the manpower, materials and equipment, 
supplies and services required to manage and carry out research, development 
and test projects. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Included in this program are funds for: (1) pay of civilian personnel em- 
ployed at all research, development and test activities, excluding those at Head- 
quarters, Air Research and Development Command; (2) travel and per diem 
costs for civilian and military personnel on official business; (3) contractual 
services required for operation and management of facilities; and (4) locally 
financed procurement of supplies, materials and equipment, including aviation 
fuel and oil. A major portion of the civilian personnel paid from this program 
represents highly specialized scientific and technical personnel who are em- 
ployed in the performance of such major functions as: (1) monitoring all re- 
search and development contracts; (2) testing and evaluating newly developed 
complete weapon systems as well as components and supporting system3; and (3) 
investigating and correcting defects encountered on these items during their 
entire service life. These funds also support the operations of the Armed Services 
Technical Information Agency and the following research, development and test 
activities : 
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Wright Air Development Center, Dayton, Ohio 

Rome Air Development Center, Rome, N. Y. 

Cambridge Research Center, Cambridge, Mass. 

Arnold Engineering Development Center, Tullahoma, Tenn. 

Air Force Special Weapons Center, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Air Force Personnel and Training Center, Lackland AFB, Tex. 

Arctic Aeromedical Laboratory, Ladd AFB, Alaska. 

School of Aviation Medicine, Randolph AFB, Tex. 

Headquarters Air Research and Development Command Support Group, 

Baltimore, Md. 

Air Proving Ground Command, Eglin AFB, Fla. 

Air Force Flight Test Center, Edwards AFB, Calif. 

Air Force Missile Test Center, Patrick AFB, Fla. 

Air Force Armament Center, Eglin AFB, Fla. 

Holloman Air Development Center, Holloman AFB, N. Mex. 

Because of the classified nature of the projects in this program, detailed ex- 

planations and justifications are not ineluded here. 


Summary of requirements by activities 








Fiseal year Lj Fiseal year Fiscal year 
Activity Title | 1956 actual | 1957 esti- 1958 esti- 
dt mate mate 
' 
Sains idle hina ahicettnaceanaeaentrnentaiominion es 
691 | Technical operations --~| $140, 538, 075 $228, 371, 362 | $227, 837, 291 
696 | Materiel maintenance » deta 18, 071, 792 | | 20, 147, 063 19, 848, 050 
697 | Installation maintenance wea nwaesey “Ee ee 26, 702, 458 26, 302, 458 
Oe} Dass eurvicds....-.5 0... 2-- 2 ~~ 22 nec ee pene nears 36, 300, 943 42, 215, 000 41, 574, 333 
699 | Management... -- 12, 628,836 | 12, 628, 325 12, 487, 868 
Total program requirements __--._------- 2 231, 282, 141 [ 330, 064, 208 | 328, 000, 000 





CoMPARISON OF FiscaL YEAR 1957 Procram REQUIREMENTS AS REFLECTED IN 


1957 Bupcet Wits Fiscat YeAR 1957 Program ReEavirEMENTS As SHOWN IN 
Fiscat YEAR 1958 Buperr 


Research and development 
A. SUMMARY BY PROGRAM 











Difference, 
Total pro- | Program re- | increase (+) 
gram re- quirements or de- 
Program | quirements | per1958 | crease (—), 
per 1957 budget | 1958 com- 
budget | pared with 
| 1957 
| 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
| 
610 Aircraft and related equipment___- ----+++----------| $153, 859, 000 | $140, 721,000 | —$13, 138, 000 
620 Guided missiles and related equipment. Lpis: aans 46,510,000 | 85,941,000 | +39, 431,000 
660 Ammunition and related equipment__............._..--- 9, 290, 000 9, 268, 000 — 22, 000 
ee 3 2 8, a ag ETAL? a) ee 66, 261, 000 91, 765,000 | +25, 504, 000 
a ee 62, 132, 000 67, 004, 886 +-4, 872, 886 
690 Operation and management.._....__.._____--_--.--.---.- 272, 948, 000 330, 064, 208 +57, 116, 208 
Total fiscal year program... __- He a. 611, 000, 000 724, 764, 094 | +113, 764, 094 








B, EXPLANATION FOR THE APPROPRIATION 


The foregoing table reflects a net increase of $113,764,094, which reflects: 
(1) Congressional action which increased the fiscal year 1957 “Research and 
development” appropriation by $100 million from $610 million requested in the 
President’s budget to $710 million, as finally enacted; (2) an increase in antici- 
pated reimbursements of $10,306,169; (3) transfer from OSD “Emergency fund” 
appropriation, $2,200,000; and (4) transfers from prior-year unprogramed funds, 
$1,257,925. Details relative to the application of these additional funds, as well 


91297— 
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as explanations of other program changes which occurred during the current 
fiscal year, follow: 


Program 610. Aircraft and related equipment, —$13,138,000. 


The net adjustment in this budget program reflects the effect of program 
changes which have occurred during this period, as follows: 


(a) Addition of projects not included in the budget submitted to 


Comsneen Gee Been) SORT TOs éesrttednn nese nant oe- pone +$63, 796, 000 
(bd) Changes in emphasis on projects funded from this program__ +2, 111, 000 
(c) Deletion of funds for projects canceled or postponed______-_- —79, 045, 000 


Program 620. Guided missiles and related equipment, +-$39,431,000. 
The net adjustment in this budget program reflects the effect of program 
changes which have occurred during this period, as follows: 


(a) Addition of projects not included in the budget submitted to 


CORIETOGE TOP TCR FORT BOC hs Snir tiein  ceek ee +$47, 025, 000 
(>) Changes in emphasis on projects funded from this program__ —94, 000 
(c) Deletion of funds for prujects canceled or postponed____--_-- —7, 500, 000 


Program 660. Ammunition and related equipment,—$22,000. 


The net adjustment in this budget program reflects the effect of program 
changes which have occurred during this period, as follows: 


(a) Addition of projects not included in the budget submitted to 


PONS BOP TINCR) SOE 100 ton occ ences cde +$108, 000 
(b) Changes in emphasis on projects funded from this program_-_ —75, 000 
(c) Deletion of funds for projects canceled or postponed____--~~ —55, 000 


Program 670. Other equipment, 4+-$25,504,000 
The net adjustment in this budget program reflects the effect of program 
changes which have occurred during this period, as follows: 


(a) Addition of projects not included in the budget submitted to 


Ooteress for Reeek: vear. 305 6... nnn coti Sabon eid wenn +$41, 539, 000 
(b) Changes in emphasis on projects funded from this program_ —8, 839, 000 
(c) Deletion of funds for projects canceled or postponed______ —7, 196, 000 


Program 680. Military sciences, + $4,872,886 
The net adjustment in this budget program reflects the effect of program 
changes which have occurred during this period, as follows: 


(a) Addition of projects not included in the budget submitted to 


IN I, I I SO cs cians canna ieiereeimermeesastn +$9, 585, 000 
(b) Changes in emphasis on projects funded from this program_._ +3, 264, 971 
(c) Deletion of funds for projects canceled or postponed___-_- —8, 300, 000 
(d) Increase in anticipated reimbursements_____~-~-- hn titeabiatdic +322, 915 


Program 690. Operation and management, +-$57,116,208 
The adjustment in this budget program reflects the effect of program changes 
which have occurred during this period, as follows: 


(a) Addition of projects not included in the budget estimate sub- 
mitted to Congress for fiscal year 1957..__.._.-.__________ +$30, 080, 954 
(6) Augmentation of civilian personnel costs identified with the 
civilianization program to provide for conversion of 4,266 
positions currently occupied by military personnel into 
civilian spaces. These funds will support 3,253 man-years. +17, 052, 000 
(c) Increase in anticipated reimbursements_____-_-..________ +9, 983, 254 
(Nore.—General Swofford’s prepared statement appears beginning 
on p. 1273 of vol. 1 of Department of Defense hearing, 1958.) 


UNITED STATES WEAPONS DEVELOPMENTS COMPARED WITH SOVIET 


Mr. Manon. General Swofford, we have asked you to return so that 
we could go into some matters not fully explored when you were 
before the full subcommittee earlier. Now getting back to your pre- 
pared statement, in the first paragraphs of pages 1 and 2 you dwell 
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somewhat on this point: “Our defense structure rests on the keystone 
of quality,” and down at the bottom on page 2 you say, “The primary 
Air Force objective is to maintain a strong, well-balanced program of 
research and basic development, on the one hand, and of operational 
systems development, on the other, so that at all times in the future 
we may be assured of superior weapon systems.” Now obviously this 
is the basic concern of all of us, and I would like to ask you for your 
personal and frank evaluation of just how well we are doing in rela- 
tion to the Russians in this regard. 

General Sworrorp. From what we have been able to observe through 
the media of the May Day fly-by, etc., it is my opinion that United 
States Air Force weapons are still superior to those of the Soviet. 
The point of major concern to those of us in the development busi- 
ness within the USAF is not so much the comparative quality now, as 
the projection of that quality in the ensuing years. Naturally, such 
a projection is somewhat hazy and is predicated on a number of 
assumptions. I can say, however, that the qualitative improvement 
in the successive generations of Soviet air weapons which we have been 
able to examine shows that the relative margin of superiority of USAF 
weapons is decreasing. The Soviet gives strong evidence of an ap- 
preciation of the necessity of qualitative superiority and a determina- 
tion to correct its own shortcomings. We must assume that the Soviet 
will take major steps to ensure that its subsequent generations of 
weapons are equal or superior to ours. I do not think that we have 
any grounds for complacency over the future prospects; on the other 
hand, I believe that we can maintain a qualitative margin over the 
Soviets through a strong, well-balanced research and development 
effort in the United States. 


FUTURE RESEARCH ITEMS 


Mr. Manon. On page 3, you refer to a projection of our research 
effort against a time scale extending 5 to 15 years ahead. Specifically 
just what are some of the items on which you are working that extend 
that far ahead, particularly 15 years? 

General Sworrorp. Two examples of items on which we are working 
that extend ahead 15 years are free radicals and the boost-glide rocket 
concept. I would like to elaborate on this in a statement for the use 
of the committee. 

Mr. Manon. That will be satisfactory. 

(The information is classified and has been furnished for use of the 
committee. ) 

AIRCRAFT TIRES 


Mr. Manon. On page 6, you refer to the numbers of landings for 
fighter aircraft previously obtained for each set of tires as compared 
to the present faster, heavier modern fighters, you say also that a per- 
centage of aircraft losses are directly attributable to tire failure. Do 
you know what percentage that is? 

General Sworrorp. I do not know what the percentage is since the 
Century series type fighters have been introduced into the Air Force 
inventory. However, an aircraft accident analysis covering 1953 and 
1954 showed that 2.2 percent of the total accidents and incidents 
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during those years were caused by tire failure. It is reasonably cer- 
tain that the percentage has risen during the past 2 years. 

Mr. Manon. This reference to tires is indicative of the fabulous 
increase in the cost of operating aircraft of all types over the past few 
years. I have the feeling that a lot of the flying that is being done 
by the Air Force is being done primarily for the enjoyment of the 
fliers themselves. In other words, that they fly considerably more 
than is necessary to maintain proficiency. Do you have any studies 
underway that relate to this problem or this general area of how much 
flying a trained pilot should do to remain proficient? To what ex- 
tent do you think flying proficiency can be maintained by other means 
such as simulators other than the actual flying of an aircraft? 

General Sworrorp. In my opinion no flying in the Air Force is 
being done primarily for the enjoyment of the fliers themselves. In 
research and development we have under way no studies concerned 
with the specific problem of how much flying a trained ps should do 
to remain proficient. While I am quite optimistic about the value 
of simulators when used as aids both in acquiring and maintaining 
necessary flying proficiency, I do not believe that simulator hours can 
be equated to flying hours. Although flight simulators have proven 
to be excellent. devices to provide supervised training in cockpit 
familiarization, normal and emergency procedures, and systems man- 
agement, there is no substitute for actual flying experience to acquire 
and maintain technique, judgment, and crew proficiency in accord 
with combat readiness standards. Of course, we are developin g more 
and better simulators, but it takes a great deal of time to integrate 
these developments into the operational inventory. In my opinion, 
the various diving programs as now established, provide a proper bal- 
ance between Meaiiet time and flying hours. 


COORDINATION OF RESEARCH 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 8, you refer to the coordination of research 
work with the other services and with other governmental agencies; 
as an example, you cite the high altitude research airplane the X—-15. 
Do you have other examples of unification in the research field ? 

General Sworrorp. Two additional examples of unification in the 
research field are the Prevention of Deterioration Center and Joint 
Electronics Research. 

The Prevention of Deterioration Center is a jointly sponsored 
project, administered by the Navy for the three services. It has as 
its objective the establishment of an information center to provide 
consultive and advisory services on problems involving materiel de- 
terioration and its prevention. 

The Joint Electronics Research is a research project. supported by 
equal contributions from each of the three services. The investiga- 
tions under this project are conducted by outstanding scientists in the 
university and research institutions to obtain scientific information 
of a basic nature which relates to electronics. This information is 
continually reviewed for practical applications to Air Force prob- 
lems and where appropriate, is integrated into development 
programs. 





——_- «. —_ 
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INCREASES IN OPERATING CONTRACTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Referring to the budget for field operations and 
base support as shown, graphs 5 and 9, it was noted that there is a 
substantial increase of approximately $100 million in 1957 over 1956, 
with the same general level being maintained for 1958. It is also 
noted that the increases appear to be in supplies and equipment and 
oner sling contracts. Would you give us a little more detail as to 
what is causing these increases In operating contracts? 

General Sworrorp. The increased workload and expansion of fa- 
cilities at the Air Force Missile Test Center and at the Arnold Engi- 
neering Development Center have been the primary causes of the 
increase in the operating contracts. 

At the Air Force Missile Test Center where the missile range is 
operated and maintained by Pan American Airways and Radio 
Coreseation of America as subcontractor, the increased costs have 
been caused by: 

(a) Activation of additional down-range stations extending the 
missile range to its full programed length from Cape Canaveral to 
Ascension Island. 

(6) The initiation of test work on the Navaho, IRBM, and ICBM 
programs, and the associated buildup on Cape Canaveral. 

(c) The necessity for multiple shift operations in many areas gen- 
erated by the increased missile-firing schedule. 

At the Arnold Engineering Development Center which is oper- 
ated and maintained by ARO, Inc., the increased costs have been 
caused by more test facilities being completed and becoming opera- 
tional. In fiscal year 1956, 5 test facilities were operational (4 engine 
test cells and 1 tunnel of the gas dynamics facility). Three addi- 
tional test facilities became operational in fiscal year 1957 (two tun- 
nels in the gas dynamics facility and the transonic leg of the propul- 
sion wind tunnel). 

BALLISTICS MISSILE DEFENSE 


Mr. Manon. On pages 15 and 16 you discuss the Air Force pro- 
gram related to ballistic missile defense. I believe the Army also 
has a program in this area. Are you familiar with what the Army 
is doing? Are the programs being coordinated? Do you know how 
nee . 1e Army is spending? Is the Army working on long-range 
radar 

General Sworrorp. The Air Force is aware of the fact that the 
Army has a progres for defense against ballistic missiles. We are 
also aware of what the Army is doing with their contractor in this 
area. To insure that the Air Force and Army programs are fully 
coordinated, the Department of the Air Force requested that a joint 
Army-Air Force committee, chaired by a representative of the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, be organized. This proposal was con- 
curred in and such a committee has been formed. We are aware of 
the amount of funds that the Army has expended in fiscal year 1957 
and what they have programed to expend in fiscal year 1958. The 
Air Force is the only service that is working on early warning detec- 
tion of ballistic missiles. 
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OPERATING CONTRACTS 


Mr. Scrivner. I note that about two-thirds of your funds go to 
other contractual services. These funds would include the operat- 
ing contracts we have been discussing as well as direct research con- 
tracts. How many operating contracts of different types do you 
have? Give the committee a list of existing contracts showing the 
contractor, the purpose generally, and the approximate annual costs. 

General Sworrorp. We currently have seven operating contracts. 
The contractors, the general purpose of the contracts, and the esti- 
mated fiscal year 1958 costs are as follows: 

(a) Pan American Airways, with Radio Corporation of America as sub- 
contractor. Contractor operates and maintains the Cape Canaveral launch- 
ing site and the down-range stations of the Air Force missile test range, at 
Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Fla. Estimated fiscal year 1958 cost is $50,- 
875,000. 

(b) ARO, Ine. Contractor operates and maintains the Arnold Engineering 
Development Center, at Tullahoma, Tenn. Estimated fiscal year 1958 cost is 
$20,920,000. 

(c) Vitro Corporation of America. Contractor operates and maintains cer- 
tain range-test facilities at the Air Force Armament Center, Valparaiso, Fla. 
Estimated fiscal year 1958 cost is $3,603,000. 

(d@) Coleman Engineering Co. Contractor operates and maintains the super- 
sonic military air research track at New Harmony, Utah. Estimated fiscal year 
1958 cost is $1,690,000. 

(e) Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Ine. Contractor operates and maintains 
the Aero Ice Laboratory at Mount Washington, N. H. Estimated fiscal year 1958 
cost is $752,000. 

(f) Cook Electrie Co. Contractor operates and maintains the whirl tower 
and paragun at El Centro, Calif. Estimated fiscal year 1958 cost is $80,000. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NUCLEAR-POWERED AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. We have been reading and also have been told that the 
Air Force is slowing up and reducing the funds to be expended toward 
development of a nuclear-powered aircraft. I note that the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy and the Senate Armed 
Services Committee have both gone into this matter and that mem- 
bers of these committees have stated publicly that they feel that the 
Air Force is not pushing this project as rapidly as it should. Now 
the annual report of the Atomic Energy Commission shows that over 
a period of 6 years that Commission has expended approximately 
$140 million toward the development of an aircraft reactor. This 
was for the period of fiscal years 1950-56. Is there any reason why 
the Air Force should not report what it has also expended on this 
project for the same period? If not, I would like that for the record. 
Under the circumstances I consider it advisable to make it as clear as 
possible just where we stand on this particular project and why the 
Air Force is not putting more effort or emphasis toward the develop- 
ment of this type aircraft. 

General Sworrorp. During the same time period the Air Force 
expended approximately $200 million. This question was discussed 
by Mr. Horner when he appeared before the full subcommittee and 
the Air Force has submitted a classified answer going fully into this 
question. 
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RESEARCH ON AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Recently it was reported that because the Air Force 
loses more personnel annually through automobile accidents than 
through aircraft accidents, the Air Research and Development Com- 
mand is supporting a collision research program at the Institute of 
Transportation and Traffic Engineering of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. The report stated that tests will include 
head-on collisions in which 25 automobiles will be smashed, to pin- 
point ways in which injuries occur. The Air Force concern with this 
matter is understandable and is commendable. The other services, 
industry, other Government agencies, general public, everyone is con- 
cerned with this matter. I have been under the impression that the 
National Safety Council has been conducting studies of this type. Are 
you coordinating your efforts with that Council? Do you know if 
any other Government agencies are supporting research in this area? 
Has the Air Force attempted to find out what is being done on this 
problem by others? Commendable as the work is, the fact that the 
Air Force is undertaking a project of this type rather than urging 
the people responsible for such matters to do more indicates that per- 
haps the Air Force has more funds for research and development than 
are necessary to do the job in their specifically assigned fields. I 
believe we should have a complete report on this project. 

General Sworrorp. The Air Force contract with the Institute of 
Transportation and Traffic Engineering of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles is a part of the Air Force research program on 
human tolerance to crash forces. Air Force research on automotive 
crash injury was initiated with the following considerations 
prevailing: 

With the initiation of the aircraft crash injury research program 
in 1946, it soon became evident that the passenger protection portion 
of it was identical with the automotive problem and that data from 
automobile accidents could be particularized to aircraft configuration. 

The Director of Ground Safety, USAF, has expressed as urgent a 
requirement for research to protect personnel and reduce injuries and 
fatalities from automobile accidents. This is a problem of vital 
national concern as well. 

The Air Force is unique in being at the present time the only source 
of biological data on crash injuries—causes, nature, and extent—and 
the relationship of injuries to crash forces, angle of impact, and place 
in vehicle. In no other Government agency, in no private research 
group, and in no branch of the automotive industry is such data avail- 
able nor is such research being performed. While other groups have 
been and continue to be concerned with investigating the causes of 
accidents, only the Air Force is investigating the limits of human tol- 
erance to crash forces. Prior to initiating research on human toler- 
ances in automotive crashes, the proposed research was widely and 
thoroughly coordinated throughout the Government and industry, 
including such organizations as the National Safety Council. 

For the foregoing reasons of community of research objectives, of 
requirements, and of experience and capability, the Air Force be- 
lieves that by incorporating automotive aspects into its crash injury 
research program it not only has provided for maximum utilization 
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of its research product but has provided, as well, a definite public 
service. By reason of its available qualified personnel and its accum- 
ulated experience, the Air Force will make data available, through 
this extension of its research effort, at a fraction of the cost at which 
it could be acquired by other governmental agencies. 


GROUND NUCLEAR POWERPLANT 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 61 of the justifications I note that you 
have a project for a ground nuclear powerplant. Isn’t this a dupli- 
cation of what is being done by Atomic Energy Commission? Do 
you know what the other services are doing in this regard, partic- 
ularly the Army engineers ? 

General Sworrorp. The Air Force project for a ground nuclear 
powerplant is not a duplication of the work being done by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The AEC has development of nuclear reactors 
through the shielding phase and is presently developing a 200 kilo- 
watt reactor based on Air Force requirements. 

The Corps of Engineers has development responsibility for ground 
nuclear powerplants for all DOD agencies. At present the Corps 
of Engineers has under development an 1,800 kilowatt prototype 
ground nuclear powerplant directed at meeting an Air Force require- 
ment. 

The Air Force anticipates requirement for ground nuclear power- 
plants in the following capacities: 

(a) 0 to 100 kilowatts 

(6) 100 to 500 kilowatts 

(c) 1,000 to 5,000 kilowatts 

(d) 10,000 kilowatts and above. 

It is considered that one development prototype in each of (a), 
(b), (ce), and (d) above will provide the necessary basic information 
for plants within these ranges. It will be necessary for the Air 
Force to provide specifications and criteria to meet Air Force opera- 
tional needs within these ranges. Plants of the same capacity will 
necessarily differ as to component feature, et cetera, in different geo- 
graphical areas. Manning and training needs for the operational use 
of ground nuclear powerplants have to be evaluated. The logistical 
implications incident to the use of these plants will require evalua- 
tion. The Air Force project is directed toward studies incident to 
the contemplated use of ground nuclear powerplants by the Air 
Force. 


ss RSA 
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Turspay, Apri 9, 1957. 
MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL 


WITNESSES 


HON. DAVID 8S. SMITH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE FORCES) 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. THOMAS C. MUSGRAVE, JR., DIRECTOR OF MANPOWER 
AND ORGANIZATION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

BRIG. GEN. E. 8. LIGON, JR., DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

LT. COL. JOHN D. MORGAN, CHIEF, BUDGET BRANCH, BUDGET AND 
LEGISLATIVE DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF PERSONNEL PLAN- 
NING, DCS/PERSONNEL 

COL. ROBERT J. FRIEDMAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DCS/ 
COMPTROLLER 

LEWIS E. TURNER, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS/COMPTROLLER 

BRAINARD 8S. CHARLTON, CHIEF, MILITARY PERSONNEL BRANCH, 
MILITARY PERSONNEL AND CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, BUDGET 
DIRECTORATE, DCS/COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Manon. General Bogart, what is the next program for the 
consideration of the committee ? 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, the next appropriation areas which 
we will take up with the Military personnel, Reserve personnel, Air 
National Guard, and Maintenance and operations, all of which are 
very heavily influenced by our manpower requirements. 

We have two presentations on manpower. Our first presentation 
is that of the Honorable David S. Smith, Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force for manpower, personnel and Reserve Forces, who will cover 
those general areas, and then we have Maj. Gen. Thomas C. Musgrave, 
Director of Manpower and Organization, who will discuss specifically 
the manpower requirements of the Air Force. 

Mr. Smith has a prepared statement, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF THE AssISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR Force FoR 
Manpower, PrersONNEL, AND Reserve Forces 


Mr. Smrru. Before we begin, Mr. Chairman, I believe you did meet 
General Musgrave, but I would like to introduce to you General Ligon. 

Mr. Manon, We are glad to have you with us, gentlemen. 

Mr. SmiruH. We also have with us General Combs and General Halli. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Suiru. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
indeed a pleasure for me to make this, my third appearance before 
your committee. As you may recall, my area of responsibility, within 
the Air Force, encompasses the determination of total manpower 
requirements, both military and civilian; the proper utilization of our 
Air Force manpower resources and the administration of Air Force 
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personnel. My responsibility includes the Air Reserves as well as the 
active-duty forces. Hence my presentation to you today will cover 
the progress we have made in these areas, some of the major and more 
interesting problems that have arisen, and the significant program 
changes that have taken place since I last talked to you. 


REVIEW OF THE 137-WING PROGRAM 


Both last year and the year before, my report to you was in terms 
of the 137 wing structure w ee the Air Force was striving to attain 
by the end of fiscal year 1957. We will attain 137 wings by the end of 
this fiscal year and the enapctlniani of this force has alre: ady been dis- 
cussed by Secretary Quarles. Over the 4 year period there have been 
many refinements made to what was originally conceived as the 137 
wing force in 1953. For example, in the B-52 heavy bombardment 
wings of our strategic force we now have programed 45 aircraft per 
wing as opposed to the 30 per each B-36 equipped wing. Our original 
program called for 1 and sometimes 2 strategic wings on a single 
airbase. Today’s program calls for the dispersal of a strategic wing 
over several bases with the attendant decrease in vulnerability of our 
strategic force. Similarly, the radar defense network has been greatly 
strengthened through the increase of both the amount and quality of 
radar detection capability. These increases in operational capability 
have been accomplished without increases over the originally antici- 
pated manpower requirements. The ability to do this evolved from 
numerous management improvements which reduced the costs of sup- 
port and training. Subsequent witnesses will go into more of the 
details on these matters; however, before leaving the subject of the 
137-wing program I would like to discuss briefly the trends in man- 
power strengths during fiscal year 1957. 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 MILITARY AND CIVILIAN STRENGTHS 


At the outset of the 137-wing program in fiscal year 1954, the Air 
Force had planned to have on board by end fiscal year 1956, 975,000 
military, 325,000 (01) civilians, and 82,404 (07) native employees 
hired through contract with local government in the overseas areas. 
As a result of subsequent manpower management actions, however, 
most notably a project known as Home Front, coupled with the trans- 
fer of SCARWAF units to the Army, our end fiscal year 1956 objec- 
tives were modified to provide 916,000 military, 350,000 United States 
civilians and 82,404 native employees. An explanation of project 
Home Front is somewhat lengthy and since it was gone into in some 
detail with your committee both last year and the year before, I shall 
not review it here. However, should you wish to discuss it later, I am 
prepared todoso. Against these later end fiscal year 1956 objectives, 
the Air Force ended the year with 909,958 military, 348,230 United 
States civilians (01) and 84,429 (07) native employees on board. 
Against the 137-wing structure to be reached by end fiscal year 1957, 
we had planned to “have on board 936,000 military, 351,000 (01) 
civilians and 82,404 (07) native employees. However, in view of the 
reduced combat force structure planned for fiscal year 1958, major 
changes were made in our planned end fiscal year 1957 manpower ob- 
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jectives. These changes were necessary during fiscal year 1957 because 
of the long lead times involved in changing the direction of a man- 
power program. Therefore, in order to avoid overrunning our fiscal 
year 1958 manpower objectives, reductions were made in our end 
fiscal year 1957 objectives. Hence, at the end of the current fiscal year, 
1957, the Air Force is planning to have on board only 920,700 military, 
345,000 civilians and 82,404 native contract (07) employees. 


CHANGE IN FORCE STRUCTURE 


I would like to turn next to a discussion of our fiscal year 1958 pro- 
gram. As previous witnesses have advised, the 137-wing structure is 
being modified and we anticipate having 128 wings by end fiscal year 
1958. Against this 128-wing force we intend to have on board 925,000 
military, 341,000 civilians and 82,404 (07) native employees. On the 
surface this would appear to substantiate a rather major decrease in 
manpower requirements. Actually, we have lowered our manpower 
objectives for the 128-wing structure by 11,000 military and 10,000 
civilians (a total of 21,000 spaces) as compared to the 137-wing pro- 
gram requirement. However, I would like to make two points in 
connection with this. While the required number of combat wings 
decreases, as a result of the introduction of more effective weapons, 
the manpower cost does not decrease proportionately. There still 
remains a close and rather constant correlation between manpower 
costs and the amount of combat capability to be attained. Hence, 
while less combat wings are required in a force equipped with B-52 
heavy bombers and Century series fighters, the increase in manpower 
costs to operate and support these weapons is considerably higher than 
in the replaced weapons systems. My second point, which is some- 
what related to the first, has to do with the difficulties we sometimes 
experience through our use of words. When we use the terms “137 
wings” or “128 wings,” we are referring in rather rough terms of 
measurement only to the combat elements of the force. What is not 
communicated by this terminology is any measurement of the balance 
of the force which supports the combat elements. Hence the statement 
that we are reducing from 137 wings to 128 wings does not reveal that 
in so doing we are concurrently increasing the SAC refueling capa- 
bility by three tanker squadrons or that we are beginning our conver- 
sion from KC-97 and KB-29 tankers to the considerably more capable 
KC-135 tankers which are more costly in terms of manpower. Neither 
does the expression communicate the increase in MATS transport capa- 
bility, the continued expansion of the air defense radar network, the 
necessary build-up of our base structure in Spain, the necessary lead 
costs involved in introducing missiles into our inventory or the many 
other programs which are additive in spite of a reduction of combat 
wings. 

PROBLEMS AHEAD 


As has consistently been our policy over the past 4 years, we are 
setting our sights toward more accomplishment in fiscal year 1958 
than we apparently have the manpower resources to attain. This is 
entirely intentional since we sincerely believe that maximum accom- 
plishment will be forthcoming only with the establishment of high 
objectives which keep a maximum of pressure on all levels of manage- 
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ment throughout the Air Force. Accordingly, we do have many man- 
power problems to be resolved in fiscal year 1958. These will be dis- 
cussed with you in some detail by the next witness. The solution of 
these problems will be through the continuation and further develop- 
ment of the aggressive management improvement programs which 
have carried us this far. I would like now to tell you of some of the 
means we employ to solve our manpower problems, 


MANAGEMENT ACTIONS 


Several of our management actions which I’m sure will be of inter- 
est. to you include the following: After approximately 2 years of 
operation of the functional utilization system we have developed what 
we believe to be very austere manning criteria. Consistent application 
of these criteria to all workloads throughout the Air Force have 
brought us to what. we believe to be a most austere manning level. As 
a matter of interest this development has been, and is being, followed 
very closely by the Davis subcommittee of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. The most recent adjustment through the 
use of these criteria took place this past summer with the withdrawal 
of some 40,000 manpower space authorizations from commands 
throughout. the Air Force. Every effort continues to identify and 
eliminate all workloads or missions being performed throughout the 
Air Force which are not absolutely essential. An example here is the 
reduction of our Air Rescue Service through the elimination of 4 
group headquarters and 9 air sea rescue squadrons. We are constantly 
reviewing our headquarters structure throughout the force and effect- 
ing elimination and consolidations wherever possible. In this connec- 
tion, we have just recently disestablished the Northeast Air Com- 
mand and distributed its functions to SAC and ADC. Through this 
action we have reduced manpower requirements by approximately 
3,000 spaces. We are currently in the process of relocating FEAF 
headquarters from Tokyo to Hawaii and while it’s a little early to know 
how much, we do anticipate some manpower savings here too. Our 
management engineering program is being expanded continually and 
now includes service tests in aircraft organizational and field mainte- 
nance at Dover, Del., in depot supply procedures at Headquarters, 
AMC, in military administration procedures at Headquarters, USAF 
and several others. The aircraft depot maintenance project which 
was initiated at the Sacramento Air Depot in 1953 and which has 
been discussed with you before, has now progressed beyond the service 
test stage and the procedures developed there have been instituted 
in all AMC depots performing aircraft depot maintenance. As a 
result of this effort, the effectiveness of direct labor in this depot 
function has increased from 54 to 81 percent. 

Before proceeding to my next topic, I would like to reemphasize 
that the program reduction from 137 wings to 128 wings has in no 
way decreased the pressure on Air Force management in the man- 
power area. The lowered manpower objectives coupled with the in- 
creasing cost of operating, maintaining and supporting improved 
but more complex weapons systems insures no abatement in the man- 
power utilization challenge. 
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AIR FORCE MILITARY PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


This program exists to insure that the stated requirements for man- 
power, as approved by Headquarters, USAF, are properly met with 
personnel possessing the desired mental qualifications, aptitudes, skills 
and motivation or attitudes. 

In accomplishing this task our personnel program must squarely 
meet one of our major problems, i. e., the attraction and retention of 
the skilled personnel required to man and support our varied weapons 
systems. 

If we are to preserve our continued defensive and offensive superi- 
ority in air weapons it is clear that we must be prepared to match the 
technological progress in weapons with equal _— in attracting 
and retaining personnel with the desired qualifications. 

This can be expected to be a continuing problem because of two 
factors: The numbers of personnel with high skill and technical quali- 
fications required by the Air Force and the fact that such personnel 
are in equal Deseiaend in our Nation’s booming business and industrial 
growth. Most of our officer losses occur from our selected group of 
specially qualified AFROTC graduates who return to civilian life 
after their first tour of obligated duty. These college graduates were 
tendered commissions in the Air Force because they possessed at- 
tributes and qualities deemed necessary in our future air officers. 
They were selected from approximately 180 universities and colleges 
located throughout the United States after 4 years of intensive cur- 
ricular activity intended to prepare them for active duty and careers 
with the Air Force. However, in consonance with our requirement 
for a voluntary force, these first-line citizens are free to weigh the 
relative incentives and opportunities of a career in the Air Force 
against highly desirable offers and opportunities of a career in civilian 
life. 

The situation is much the same with regard to our airman tech- 
nicians. Those personnel with the requisite mental and aptitudinal 
qualifications are provided expensive technical training upon their 
entry into the Air Force. Just about the time these men with demon- 
strated high intelligence and aptitude have completed their lengthy 
and costly technical training and become effective within an air- 
weapons system, their enlistment is completed and we must face the 
fact that there appear to be only negligible differential inducements 
applicable to these specialists to induce them to continue on with the 
Air Force. While it is true that our overall reenlistment rates have 
improved appreciably, due to the joint efforts by the Congress and 
the Air Force, it must be recognized that we have not yet been wholly 
successful in offsetting the apparent higher attraction and opportuni- 
ties for gainful employment and careers in civilian life. 


PERSONNEL LEGISLATION 


We are looking forward to continued assistance from laws already 
passed such as: 

Public Law 569, providing medical care for dependents of service- 
men. 

Public Law 737, providing for augmentation of Regular officers in 
the Air Force. 
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Public Law 881, extending more comprehensive survivor benefits 
to servicemen and their beneficiaries. 

Public Law 497, providing career incentives for medical and dental 
officers. 

Public Law 676, providing lump-sum readjustment payment for 
members of the Reserve components who are involuntarily released 
from active duty. 

Public Law 879, providing flight training, medical and hospital care 
and death benefits for members of the ROTC. 

Also, the Air Force is continuing to take aggressive action through 
improved personnel management efforts and administrative policy to 
make career service in the Air Force more attractive. Commanders 
and supervisors throughout the Air Force are giving special attention 
to a more personal and human approach to their men. The impor- 
tance and value of an Air Force career is being stressed in our public 
relations and in special pamphlets sent to the parents of our first- 
term airmen. 

Selection of assignment stations is a prerogative extended to airmen 
wherever possible and consistent with requirements. This applies 
especially to airmen returning from overseas duty. Highly skilled 
technicians are welcomed back into the service without loss in grade 
even though they have been separated for extended periods. 

To improve the overall quality of our enlisted force, those airmen 
who have not demonstrated aptitude and have been ineffective, are 
not reenlisted. On the other hand, airmen in surplus career fields 
who have shown the aptitude necessary, are encouraged to reenlist 
and train in more essential technical fields. 


HOUSING 


Vigorous action is also being taken to make available more ade- 
quate housing for our personnel. For example, the number of family 
housing units owned or controlled by the Air Force now in being or 
under contract for construction on June 30, 1956, was 66,200. This 
number increased to 78,600 by December 31, 1956. Based on our 
present program this number will increase further to 104,300 by June 
30, 1957. This substantial increase will be an important factor in 
improving career attractiveness in the Air Force. 


NEW LEGISLATION 


In addition to these continuing Air Force actions, the Secretary 
of Defense is now studying recommendations of his Advisory Com- 
mittee on Professional and Technical Compensation. Any legislative 
recommendations growing out of the work of this Committee respect- 
ing personnel policies and compensation systems of the military serv- 
ices will be presented at a later date. 

Further proposals will be made by the Air Force for new legislation 
during this session of Congress. Such legislation is expected to pro- 
vide important assistance in carrying out our military personnel pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1958 and. into the future. 

Enabling legislation will be requested to include: 

Authorization of compensatory leave for members serving in iso- 
lated locations outside of the United States. 
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Increase the number of Presidential appointees to the Service 
Academies. 

Authorization of service credit for pay purposes for time spent as 
cadets in the Service Academies and in the ROTC. 

Authorization for occupancy of inadequate quarters on a rental 
basis. 

Interservice transfer of officers. 

Authorization for reenlistments without loss of educational and 
vocational benefits provided in the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act of 1952. 


PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION TRAVEL 


Recognizing the special interest of this Committee in the efficiency 
and economy of our permanent change of station travel program, the 
Air Force has continued an aggressive campaign to realize further 
improvement. An important aspect of this program is the maximum 
use of airlift for PCS travel overseas. Careful analysis has shown 
that important savings in terms of pipeline time and dollar costs can 
be realized by greater use of air rather than surface transport. Con- 
tinuing limitations on manpower authorizations make it imperative 
that the excessive loss of effective duty time involved in slow surface 
transport must be avoided. The necessary augmentation of MATS 
airlift by use of contract commercial carriers has been shown to be 
a sound investment. Considering the relative costs, the greater use 
of airlift for PCS travel overseas is an important improvement. 


RESERVE PROGRAM 


Thus far my remarks have pertained to manpower requirements, 
utilization, and availability of personnel for the Active Force. A 
very important adjunct to this force is the Reserve Force, which is 
composed of 51 combat wings, 27 of which are in the Air National 
Guard and 24 in the Air Force Reserve. 

The Reserve Force exists to augment and support the Active Force 
in the event of national emergency. In order to carry out this mis- 
sion and purpose properly, it 1s necessary to insure that there is close 
harmony and proper phasing of the Air Force Reserve units and 
activities with the operating programs of the Active Force. The Air 
Forse Reserve program exists to do this. The program is imple- 
mented primarily through Reserve combat and support units and 
individual training, augmented by active-duty tours and school train- 
ing. 
During the past year, substantial progress has been made in achiev- 
ing a higher degree of combat readiness. This has been accomplished 
by taking units with obsolescent type aircraft and converting to 
higher performance aircraft made available by the Active Force. In 
addition, units have been dispersed for more effective utilization as 
an augmentation to the Active Force. Also, an increase in the num- 
ber of drill periods for personnel in combat units has improved crew 
proficiency. 

Within the Air Force Reserve, increased personnel strength has 
become available as a result of a provision for non-prior-service per- 
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sonnel, between the ages of 17 and 1814, to enlist in the Organized Re- 
serve to fill specific vacancies within Reserve units. These men will 
have an obligated service term of 8 years; however, they will serve 
on active duty for training only for the initial 6 months. We expect 
to enlist 2,700 in this category this year and 3,600 are programed for 
fiscal year 1958. 

AFROTC PROGRAM 


With respect to the AFROTC program which I mentioned earlier 
in regard to the retention of young officers, I am pleased to report 
that we are well along in alining the output of the AFROTC pro- 
gram in accordance with the active duty requirements of the Air 
Force. In fiscal year 1958 we will have 179 AFROTC units located 
on campuses of universities and colleges throughout the United States. 
During fiscal year 1958 we shall begin to receive the first graduates 
of a new 4-year generalized curriculum which was instituted in 1953 
for the specific purpose of selecting, educating, and motivating young 
college men with the desired qualities and attributes to become future 
officers and leaders of the Air Force. These graduates are to be skill 
trained or technically qualified to meet stated requirements of the Air 
Force. They represent the top element of our college graduates across 
the Nation. It is our challenge and purpose to attract and retain the 
desired proportion of these graduates for a career in the Air Force. 

In 1957 we expect to have an average AFROTC enrollment of 
92,000 and for fiscal year 1958 we are programing an average enroll- 
ment of 95,800. 

ATR FORCE ACADEMY 


Of course we are counting heavily on the Air Force Academy to 
assure us a constant flow of a portion of our career-minded officers, I 
am pleased to report that the third class is scheduled to enter next 
summer and this will result in an increase of the cadet strength from 
510 in fiscal year 1957 to 760 by the end of fiscal year 1958. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


While we must think of our manpower requirements in terms of 
aggregate personnel, including military, civilian, and foreign na- 
tionals, it is necessary to develop specific personnel programs to insure 
proper selection, traming, and distribution of the people to meet the 
job requirements. During the past year, the Air Force civilian per- 
sonnel program has continued to provide planning, guidance, and 
control leading to more effective use of this indispensable element of 
our personnel resources. For example, despite an increase of approxi- 
mately 36,000 in Air Force civilian personnel strength occasioned 
by project Home Front, we have managed to increase the percentage 
of employees who enjoy career or career-conditional status to over 
95 percent. 

It is felt that this accomplishment gives clear indication as to our 
success in developing a sound career system for our civilian force. As 
a result, we shall enjoy the advantages of reduced turnover and the 
desire for individual development and improvement as the civilian 
ascends in his Air Force career. 
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Also, the cohesiveness and participation of a career force produces 
other advantages. For example, our participation in the. overall 
civilian suggestion program has increased steadily. 

With about 141% percent of the civilian strength in government, 
the Air Force accounted for 28.4 percent of all suggestions received, 
23.3 percent of all suggestions adopted, and 30.5 percent of all dollar 
benefits in the Federal Government. 

For the Air Force, during fiscal year 1956, this amounted to one- 
fourth of some 83,728 of its suggestions being adopted. Besides bene- 
fits of morale, health, and safety, these suggestions represented 
approximately $31 million in first-year benefits. 


CONCLUSION 


In concluding my report to you on our fiscal year 1957 accomplish- 
ments and our fiscal year 1958 projections, along with our major 
difficulties and proposals for their solution, let me express my apprecia- 
tion for this opportunity to lay before you briefly the major aspects of 
the personnel portion of the Air Force program. 

As I emphasized last year, we need people of high quality to match 
the undisputed high quality of our air weapons systems. It would 
be sheer folly to support one and not the other. Your support last 
year of legislation designed to increase our capability to attract and 
retain such a personnel force resulted in passage of this legislation 
with positive benefits already evident in the form of increased reen- 
listment rates. I urge that you study the proposals we will present 
this year in light of our vital personnel-retention problem. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

We will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 


Wepnespay, Apri, 10, 1957. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will please come to order. 

We will resume our hearing. 

General Bogart, what is the order of procedure this morning? 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, we have scheduled next the state- 
ment of Maj. Gen. Thomas C. Musgrave, Director of Manpower and 
Organization, DCS Operations. General Musgrave has a prepared 
statement, and with your permission he will proceed with his pres- 
entation. 

Mr. Manon. General, we shall be glad to hear from you at this 
time. 


STATEMENT OF THE Drrecror oF MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION 


General Muscrave. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
for the past several years the Air Force has reported on the manpower 
objectives for the 137-wing program and the progress being made 
toward their attainment. This year we plan to close out the report 
on the manpower aspects of the 137-wing program and to take up with 
you the fiscal year 1958 :nanpower implications of the new program. 

As Secretary Smith has already pointed out, the reduction in the 
number of combat wings in fiscal year 1958 is accompanied by a 
reduction in manpower goals. It is difficult, though to numerically 
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correlate the two reductions as there is a buildup in manpower require- 
ments in other than the combat wing area, and certain manpower 
requirements stay relatively constant regardless of other than major 
changes in the number of combat wings. I will try to explain this 
later on, and to show that the need for management improvement at all 
Jevels has in no way diminished. 


FISCAL YEAR 1957, A YEAR OF TRANSITION 


Our manpower program for the current fiscal year is not following 
the exact direction we had anticipated during last year’s hearings. 
The reason for this is that certain lead actions have been taken recently 
so that we may move more smoothly from the old 137-wing to the new 
128-wing program. I think I can demonstrate this point best by 
reference to my first chart. 

As you will note under fiscal year 1957 column our goals for this 
year originally were the 137—wing force with 936,000 military, 351,000 
direct hire (01) civilians and 82,404 contract hire (07) foreign civil- 
ians for an aggregate of 1,369,404. With the change in program how- 
ever, our end fiscal year 1957 goals have been modified so that we will 
end fiscal year 1957 with 920,700 military, 345,000 direct hire (01) 
civilians and with no change in the number of contract hire (07) for- 
eign civilians. As is indicated, this represents a reduction in goals of 
15,300 military and 6,000 direct hire (01) civilians, or a total decrease 
in fiscal year 1957 manpower goals of 21,300. 

The attainment of the 920,700 military strength in lieu of the 936,000 
at the end of fiscal year 1957 will be accomplished primarily by reduc- 
ing our nonprior service airmen input from averages of 10,145 to 
7,160 per month, effective January 1, 1957. This action reduces the 
cost of training, both in students and permanent party. It should be 
noted that while we were growing towards our original end fiscal year 
1957 military objective of 936,000 our onboard military strength on 
January 1, 1957 was only 914,598. As a consequence, further growth 
is still necessary to reach our new end fiscal year 1957 target strength 
of 920,700. 

This is not the case with our direct hire (01) civilians. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1957 we had an onboard civilian strength of 350,681. Hence, in 
order to end fiscal year 1957 with a direct hire civilian strength of 
345,000 many civilians must leave our rolls during the last half of this 
fiscal year. At the same time, to accomplish priority workloads under 
the new program, it is necessary to reduce work forces in some areas to 
permit a buildup in other more critical areas. 

We are currently taking the actions necessary to effect this reduc- 
tion and readjustment. In the areas marked for reduction, we are 
attempting to relocate qualified civilians on the rolls to other vacancies 
or positions in the buildup areas. Also, to the extent possible, we are 
taking advantage of normal attrition to meet the reductions. In this 
way we hope to minimize both the impact and the loss of capable 
individuals. Examples of our efforts in this regard are found in the 
results of a recent job survey at the Personnel Training Research 
Center. ARDC, located at Lackland Air Force Base, Tex., where it 
was necessary to close out 81 civlian personnel spaces. As a result of 
the survey, it will be possible to offer 48. people other positions at. the 
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center by matching their skills and capabilities against remaining 
positions. At Middletown Air Force Depot, approximately 280 
civilian spaces have become surplus to new workload programs in the 
engine overhaul shop. Of this total, because of local efforts to match 
skill and capabilities against existing positions, it will be possible to 
transfer 110 of the affected personnel to the instrument shop, where 
the workload is increasing. However, it should be recognized that a 
reduction in force throughout the Air Force will be necessary as 
attrition alone would net Jet us reduce to the new goal, 


MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Turning next to fiscal year 1958 and to chart No. 1, it can be seen 
that. the military manpower goal of 925,000 is 50,000 less than that 
discussed before this committee last year. The direct hire civilian 
goal of 341,000 is 16,000 more. The total strength of all categories 
to be on the rolls is 34,000 less. The programed change in ratio of 

military to civilians is the result of a concerted effort to identify all 
positions that could be civilianized without jeopardizing our fighting 
capability. 

As would be anticipated, rather significant reductions in manpower 
requirements are possible as a result of the reductions in the number 
of wings and in the activities which would have directly supported 
those wings. Certain indirect support costs are reduced due to the 
lesser number of units to be supported. Considered in isolation how- 
ever, these reductions in manpower requirements can be somewhat 
misleading; for, while a reduction in the combat structure and in the 
training area takes place in fiscal year 1958, the reverse is true in many 
other elements of the program. 

We have certain downward revisions in the new force structure 
itself associated with the decrease in combat wings amounting to 
30,971 by end fiscal year 1958. Training Command will absorb a 
reduction of some 23,493 by end fiscal year 1958. These figures inelude 
a reduction in students as well as the associated instructors. and 
support personnel. 

On the other hand, there are many new requirements in fiscal year 
1958 for activities only indirectly related to the basic combat wing 
structure. These include manning of newly completed parts of the 
continental radar defense system by an additional 7,072 spaces. In 
order to provide greater security for our strategic forces we have 
started a dispersal program so that we will have less strategic bombers 
on any single base. This effort costs only 550 spaces in fiscal year 1958 
but will expand considerably in later years. To meet the requirements 
of the military forces for air transport, we are increasing the pro- 
gramed flying hours of MATS and the additional wor kloads call for 
1,628 more spaces during fiscal year 1958. The base complex which 
has been under construction in Spain will be ready for partial occu- 
pancy and the manpower costs will amount to 5,297. As you know 
Wherry and other housing is now being turned over to the Air Force 
and consequently we must now provide for such things as maintenance. 
In fiscal year 1958 this will require an additional 3,400 spaces. Fiscal 
year 1958 will also see many older type combat aircraft replaced by 
more modern equipment. For example, 4 additional B-52 wings, 45 
additional Century series fighter squadrons, and 6 additional KC-135 
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tanker squadrons appear in our program in fiscal year 1958. These 
represent conversions to more complicated types of equipment and 
hence require more people. In the case of B-36 wings converting to 
B-52’s, the number of aircraft per wing increases from 30 to 45. The 
cumulative cost of conversion to newer types of aircraft in fiscal year 
1958 will be 6,404 spaces. There are many other examples that could 
be mentioned; however, I would like to make special note of just one 
more since, it will be a continuing consideration for many years. This 
is in the area of “missiles.” The manpower impact in fiscal year 1958 
amounts to an increase of 3,626 spaces and the requirements in this 
area can be expected to increase substantially in subsequent years. 
Until such time as missile units become trained and operationally 
ready, we are forced, to some extent, to equip and man both types of 
weapons systems. 

With these programed decreases and increases in mind, I would now 
like to refer to chart No. 2. This chart compares our manpower re- 
quirements for end fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 with our prob- 
able manpower availabilities for these end year positions. You will 
note an apparent manpower shortage of approximately 11,000 against 
end fiscal year 1957 and 39,000 against call fiscal year 1958. I use the 
term “apparent” since these eee are in essence a measurement 
of the manpower management problem which we must solve by these 
ee in time. Incidentally, under the 137-wing program we would 

ave been confronted with the problem of managing out an apparent 
shortage of 54,800 in fiscal year 1958. I will touch next on some of 
our approaches to working out these shortages. 


PROGRESS IN MANPOWER MANAGEMENT 


In past years we have reported to you on our progress in the im- 
provement of our manpower management techniques and the results 
that we are realizing. A good portion of last year’s presentation was 
devoted to an explanation of our methods of determining manning 
eriteria. In view of this I will merely reiterate here that we have: 
defined each function performed within the Air Force, published 
austere criteria based on units of workload measurement for some 
70 percent of these functions, and arrived at what we believe to be 
reasonable interim criteria for the remaining 30 percent. Actually, 
we expect to attain 90 percent coverage based on workload measure- 
ment by July 1, 1957. These criteria are now being used in matching 
manpower with functional workloads throughout the Air Force. In 
the past several years we have made good use of our criteria in identi- 
fying areas from which manpower could be shifted on a selective 
basis into areas of deficiency. Experience has provided us with as- 
surance that our criteria are reasonably accurate. Major adjustments 
were accomplished this past summer to bring personnel authorizations 
in line with the latest criteria. As a result, some 37,632 manpower 
= (military and civilian) were removed from selected areas 
throughout the Air Force. These spaces were then made available 
to offset in part new requirements coming into the program in fiscal 
year 1957. To provide you additional insight as to the nature of these 
space withdrawals I would like to call your attention to chart No. 3 
which reflects typical functional areas and number of spaces involved. 
Requirements in headquarters functional areas have been reduced by 
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7,493 spaces, those in base and mission support-type functions b 
13,965; and those in equipment-maintenance type functions by 15,868. 

In addition to the functional withdrawals, pressure has been con- 
tinued to identify and either reduce or eliminate lower priority mis- 
sions and their resultant workloads wherever possible. We have 
made a reduction of some 1,400 spaces in the Air Rescue Service 
through the elimination of 4 air rescue group headquarters and 9 
squadrons. We have also found it possible to eliminate the Northeast 
Air Command by transferring its workloads and responsibilities to 
SAC and ADC, thus reducing our manpower requirements by some 
3,000 spaces. Other areas in which we have reduced workloads, there- 
by reducing manpower requirements, include reorganization of 3 air 
resupply groups into 2 squadrons with a savings of 1,258; discontin- 
uance of certain crew training courses in ATC which saved 1,378 
spaces ; consolidation of basic training previously conducted at Samp- 
son AFB and Parks AFB with that at Lackland AFB with a savings 
of approximately 1,953 spaces. Cumulatively, a total of some 12,350 
spaces have been removed from programed requirements through 
actions of this type. 


MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EFFORTS 


I would like to turn next to our efforts in the management engineer- 
ing area. This work is done on a selective basis and priority attention 
is given to areas where low effectiveness is indicated, which are ex- 
pensive in terms of manpower and dollars, and which lend them- 
selves to the application of management engineering techniques. 

The work involves extremely detailed analysis of plant layout and 
work flow, time and motion studies, work measurement, standard set- 
ting, and earned hour accounting. Our approach has been to select 
a test site and work out the new system at that location. When the 
service test is completed manuals on the operation are produced, key 
supervisory personnel from similar Air Force activities are brought 
in for training, and if appropriate, the system installed across the Air 
Force. 

An example of such application of the principles of management 
engineering is found in the 3-year study of our depot maintenance 
function which was started in 1953 at the Sacramento Air Depot. 
Through contract with Ernst & Ernst, the necessary studies and an- 
alyses were developed and the service test was completed in 1956. 
Since then, the improved system for depot maintenance control has 
been installed in all AMC depot maintenance activities. There have 
been measurable increases in work flow and productivity which have 
helped AMC to meet their expanding depot maintenance workload 
with less manpower than would otherwise have been required. 

The success of this application of management engineering to 
depot maintenance work led to an in-service, rather than contract, 
project being established to improve efficiency in the depot supply 
function. We are well along in the service test for this project. 


TRENDS OF MANPOWER TRANSFERS FROM SUPPORT TO OPERATING AREAS 


Associated with our efforts to reduce the manpower costs of the 
program is a corollary effort to maximize the percentage of our man- 
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power resources: in the operating forces. Success here, of course, 
means a concurrent reduction in the percentage of our manpower 
in the training and support areas. I have two charts here which show 
some interesting trends. Chart No. 4 reflects the trends over fiscal 
years 1955 through 1957 for our combined civilian and military 
strength. As you can see, the percentage of manpower in the operat- 
ing forces has increased from 46.7 percent in fiseal year 1955 to 51.6 
percent: in fiscal year 1957 with a concurrent reduction of 4.9 percent in 
the supporting areas. Chart No. 5 shows the percentage distribution 
for military manpower only. For this group, the percentage of man- 
power in the operating forces has increased from 52.9 percent in fiscal 
year 1954 to 65.1 percent in fiscal year 1957. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1958 


In the preceding remarks I have indicated something of where we 
have been, where we are, and where we are going. I have touched 
on.some of our major problem areas as well as the means we have em- 
ployed to solve them. As Secretary Smith has stated, we have inten- 
tionally set our fiscal year 1958 sights for greater accomplishment than 
available resources would appear to permit. In essence, this repre- 
sents a measurement of the manpower management challenge which 
faces us during the coming fiscal year. 

We anticipate that some of the problems will be solved through in- 
creased productivity attributable to our management improvement 
programs. Some of it will be solved through the identification and 
reduction or elimination of workloads that are least essential to the 
mission. To the extent that these efforts do not resolve our man- 
power shortage we will probably then resort to manning below the 
desired allowance, in selected functional areas, as provided by our 
functional criteria. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

(The following charts were submitted for the record :) 


Cuart 1.—137-wing versus new program 
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Cuart 3.—Major functional reductions 
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CHart 4 


OPERATING VS SUPPORTING FORCES 


(CIVILIAN STATISTICS 
NOT AVAILABLE) 





FY 1956 (ASSIGNED) FY 1957 (EST. ON-BOARD) 


OPERATING | 
48.0% 
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Cart 5 


OPERATING VS. SUPPORTING FORCES 
(MILITARY ONLY) 
FY 1954 - (ASSIGNED) FY 1955 - (ASSIGNED) 









OPERATING 
56. 8% 






TRAINING 


25. 8% SUPPORTING 


17.4% 





FY 1956 - (ASSIGNED) FY 1957 - (ESTIMATED ON BOARD) 


OPERATING 
60. 2% 


OPERATING 
65.1% 
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MANPOWER MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Manon. I believe, Mr. Secretary, and General Musgrave, that 
you people in the Air Force and the people in the Department of 
Defense generally are making progress from year to year in man- 
power management. 

Maybe, that is wishful thinking on my part but what is your re- 
action to that statement ? 

Mr. Surrn. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to hear those remarks. 
We are very proud of our manpower management in the Air For ce. 
I have been closely associated with it personally and I am very im- 
pressed with the overall job that is being done. It is pursued at Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force, and throughout the Air Force. 

There are a great many studies going on at every level throughout 
the Air Force in an effort to determine the best way to make the best 
possible use of the available manpower we have, and I think an out- 
standing job has been done in adopting new techniques of work meas- 
urement and good management to obtain the greatest amount of work 
from the force that we have. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think a better job is being done by placing 
civilians in the Air Force in jobs which they are best capable of doing? 
Is.any progress being made in that field ? 

Mr. Syarn. We certainly feel so. We are very aware of the inter- 
est of this committee in that field. Since we are in an era of more 
austere manning, we are really required to give a great deal of atten- 
tion to that problem, and I do feel that both in civilian and military 
utilization we are constantly making every effort to place our people in 
the right jobs. 

REDUCTION OF SUPPORT PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. General Musgrave, you speak here of trends in man- 
power, and transfers from support to operating areas. 

What is the general idea there? 

General Muscrave. What we are talking about, Mr. Chairman, is 
our effort to reduce the requirement for what might be called the 
behind-the-line support, and to utilize as high a percentage of our 
people as is possible in the jobs which are directly associated with 
the delivery of our military potential against the enemy. We know 
that in time of war the combat units will have to have more neonle than 
would be needed to ordinarily do their job in peacetime. We do think 
in the Air Force that the important phase is the early first few days of 
war. So, wemust provide the combat forces with additional personnel 
to meet this requirement in the combat forces. We are trying to make 
our reductions insofar as possible in the support areas where we can 
set up things to work normally, where we can consolidate, and where 
we can reduce, and still do our job effectively during the peacetime 
period with less people. 

Mr. Manon. You want to keep a state of readiness and you do not 
want to dull the fighting edge, but in an effort to retrench some- 
what and economize in people and in money, you are sacrificing some of 
them in the support areas or in the tactical areas ? 

General Muserave. I do not think it would be accurate to say that 
we are actually sacrificing in the support areas, rather it is in the 
area of finding ways and means of doing things cheaper and where we 
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can make the most savings without jeopardizing our war capability. 
You can put your finger on something there; whereas, in the combat 
areas it is a little more difficult to make a one- time savings, which 
might prove very expensive if D-day. suddenly occurred. 

ed not want to indicate by that, though, that we are not. endeavor- 
ing, wherever we can, to eliminate any unnecessary personnel require- 
ments that we might have in our combat units too. 


1958 PROGRAM COMPARED WITH 1957 


Mr. Manon. Just for a brief recapitulation, at the end of fiscal 1958 
what will be our manpower position, vis-a-vis the end of 1957 from 
the standpoint of military and from the standpoint of civilians? 

Will we go up or down / 

Mr. Smirn. We go up a little in military from 920,700 to 925,000. 

Mr. Manon. That is a relatively unimportant change. 

Mr. Suitn. That is right. In civilians we go down from 345 ,000 
to 341,000. Our total force is, therefore, programed to remain ap- 
proximately the same. 


MANPOWER RELATED TO NUMBERS OF WINGS 


Mr. Manon. When I was talking with Mr. Crosby yesterday about 
that we found that you have come up with what appears to be a very 
sharp revision in the Air Force program, but you do not seem to be 
showing that downward revision so sharply as you should in view of 
the elimination of these wings and so forth. 

How do you explain that? 

Mr. Surrn. Well, purely from a numbers point of view it might 
look as if we should be able to accomplish a larger manpower savings, 
but actually the manpower requirement grows increasingly large in 
many of these areas and with the advent of more advanced aircraft 
and missiles, the electronics requirements, for instance, are a great 
deal more demanding. 

Mr. Manon. I think you said that yesterday in your statement, 

or something similar to it, and I agree there is some validity to it, but 
it looks like we just cannot win in ‘this business. If we cut down our 
organizations, we still need the same people, or more. It is a little 
discouraging that somehow we cannot find a way to show a marked 
savings by reason of the scaling downward of our defense program. 

Mr. Suiru. Well, I think our scaling downward shows up pretty 
well, Mr. Chairman. You remember our original plan was to have 
975,000 military and 333,000 civilians. 

The decrease, I think, is very marked in the face of a great many 
added requirements. Our requirements have changed a good deal 
and General Musgrave has dealt with them at some eneth in his 
statement. There are many additional manning requirements for 
various new assignments that we have taken on. 


CONTRACT PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. How many people would you estimate that the Air 
Force is using directly—civilian employees—by doing some jobs under 
the contract method? I realize that vow have to limit your area of 
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consideration here or you get off into a vast field, but I am thinking 
of places where we contract for the maintenance of automobiles or 
aircraft and I am thinking of places where we contract the operation 
of an agency like Arnold Engineering Research Center at Tullahoma, 
Tenn., which is about a $300 million project. It is a Government- 
owned project, and it is somewhat of a dodge to say that the people 
who work there are not Federal employees. In other words, there are 
two ways to operate that engineering research center: One way is 
to have civil service employees of the Government, and the other way is 
to contract, but it is a direct use by the Government of people. It 
is a sharp contrast with the method which you follow when you con- 
tract with people to build airplanes. The Government, naturally, 
would not build airplanes, but the Government runs many research 
centers. There are more and more things that are done by contract, 
and that is smart diplomacy, I think, on the part of Government 
agencies. It sort of fools the people into thinking that we have 
reduced the number of civilian employees when actually we have only 
done a bit of juggling. 

This juggling may all be in the public interest and I am not saying 
you should not do some of this work by contract. 

In the light of these observations, can you tell me approximately 
how many people are on civilian payrolls but who are doing a direct 
job for the Government such as the case at Tullahoma, Tenn? 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman, at this time I cannot give you the exact 
figure for that. We have a policy, as you know, and I believe it has 
been encouraged by this committee, to try to make the best possible 
use of the money that is made available to us. 

Our policy on contracting and supplementing our work force with 
contract labor is to analyze locally each situation. There are many 
instances where it is advantageous to handle a specific job by con- 
tract. 

For instance, in food service, we have gone into it very carefully 
on a trial basis at some specific bases and find there is a real savings 
to the Government dollarwise in handling that type of operation by 
contract. 

You spoke of others in the maintenace area. It is a policy that is 
very carefully reviewed at all levels of command through the Air 
Force, and is reviewed also in the Secretary’s Office as far as specific 
items and areas are concerned. 

Our policy is that where it does not interfere with the combat 
effectiveness of the outfit, or where there is not an interference with 
the rotational capability and other military requirements and where 
there is a clear advantage dollarwise to the Government, specific jobs 
that are susceptible of being done by contract we do by contract, but 
as to an overall figure, we really do not have one. 

That changes and fluctuates from time to time. 

Mr. Manon. It seems in considering manpower problems the top 
people in the Air Force would have thought about this and come up 
with some sort of estimated figure. 

Do you know of any such figure ? 

Mr. Surru. We do, Mr. Chairman. I do not want to leave you 
with the impression that we do not. Mr. Garlock and Mr. Sha 
and I continually review contract maintenance in various fields suc 
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as in the electronics field and in others, where we have specific jobs 
out on contract. As for keeping a figure, we really feel it would not 
be very meaningful. . 

Mr, Manon. It would be meaningful to me. Is it in the area of 
1,000 people or 5,000 people or 100,000 people or 200,000 people? 

I think that you ought to explore this thing, and you ought to know 
what the impact of this contracting is on the personnel picture. 

Of course, we could contract base maintenance, and we could contract 
a lot of things which we do not now contract. 

Do you have any comment on that, General Bogart ? 


CONTRACT MAN-YEARS IN 1957 AND 1958 


General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, as the result of a question which 
was asked during the earlier hearings, we made a quick check with the 
field commands on the personal services obtained by contract for fiscal 
1957 and planned for fiscal 1958 by the commands, 

Exclusive of the contracts with foreign governments and the labor 
involved in the actual manufacturing or assembly process on procure- 
ment-type contracts, we reported a figure of 102,621.5 man-years in 
1957 and 126,086.3 man-years in fiseal 1958. 

One of the difficulties that we have in this sort of survey is the 
fact that, in addition to such things as the contract operation at 
Tullahoma and the contract operation at Patrick, we also are talking 
about a very large number of small contracts. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Bocarr. We are talking about a large number of small 
contracts for real property maintenance and equipment overhaul and 
so on. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Boaarr. It varies from time to time. It is not a fixed item 
at all. In real property maintenance there is a considerable element. 
of local option cn the part of the local commander, and if he finds 
that he can do a job more cheaply or more efficiently by putting it out 
for contract, he does that. 

If he finds that it is cheaper to do it by direct hire personnel, and 
procure the materials, then he does that, within the overall policy. 

Mr. Manon. Well, I think it is perfectly all right to have the 
liberty to hire the people and put them on the Government payroll 
or do it vy contract, but unless we know what we are doing, we may, 
in our own minds, make phony claims as to reductions in civilian 
personnel. 

You could reduce the civilian personnel of the Air Force 25,000 
or 30,000 by contracting a lot of these things and go out and brag about 
it, but it would be a phony thing to do unless you really gave the true 

icture. 
f General Bogart. That is quite true, sir, and this is why we always 
do provide in ail of our — ar presentations the break between con- 
tract and the in-depot overhaul, for example, and we do carry in our 
report on operational bases those contract items, and so on. 

e also carry requirements for real property maintenance, and 
we show those bei out, but we do not, in that case, attempt to 
break out the amount of that which will go to contract because we 
do not really know at any time. 
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However, in the estimates submitted by the field commands we 
do have the total cost figured, and within those total costs we expect 
the commands to operate. 

Mr. Manon. We were talking about in excess of 100,000 man- 
years. Do you apply that to all these operations including opera- 
tions like Patrick and Tullahoma? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir; that figure included Patrick and Tulla- 
homa. 

CONTRACTOR EMPLOYMENT AT AIR INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Approximately how many civilian employees are there 
at the Arnold Engineering Development Center? 

Does anyone know that? 

General Muserave. Yes, sir; at the Arnold Engineering Develop- 
ment Center in 1957 there were 2,302, and it will decrease to 2,265 
probably in 1955. 

At the Air Force Missiles Test Center, the contractor had 6,811 in 
1957, increasing to 7,161 in 1958. 

At the Armament Test Center, at Eglin, the contractor had 3,204 
in 1957 and will probably have the same number in 1958. 

Mr. Manon. Those are contract people? 

General Muserave. They are contract people; yes, sir. 

Mr. Marton. That is very interesting, and I am glad to have that 
information. 

CONTRACT FLYING TRAINING 


General Musgrave. You asked, I believe, in last year’s hearings 
about our contract flying training installations, which is another 
area where we get the use of people through contract. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

General Muserave. There were approximately 6,530. people on the 
contractor’s payroll. 

Mr. Manon. How many? 

General Muserave. 6,530. We contemplate that will down to 5,761 
in fiscal year 1958 which covers less bases. 


MANPOWER MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, if you are going to do all the things 
you have been doing, and all the things you have planned to, you 
will probably need approximately the number of people who are 
provided for in this budget. 

What do your manpower people do toward seeking to eliminate 
jobs that are really not essential? Do you have any authority or 
vapability in that area / 

Mr. Suita. We certainly have a continuing program to try to hold 
down manpower requirements. I think General Musgrave has here 
a whole list of individual actions that have been taken just during 
the last year. 

Mr. Manon. Well, let us have those for the record. There is some 
reference in your statement which is already in the record in regard 
to that ? 

General Muserave. Might I add something to that, Mr. Chairman ? 





Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Let, me say that in any case where in response to a question you do 
not have an opportunity to fully explain yourself, please insert the 
correct answer, because what we want is a true picture, and not any- 
thing else. 

General Muserave. Thank you, sir. 

I believe you were complimentary to our effort a while ago of try- 
ing to control our manpower, to te tes it properly and to stay 
within reasonable limits. It is a difficult job because of the size of our 
force and the numbers of activities that we have, and the different 
areas geography wise. 

So, while we do have a scientific approach to this thing, which is 
our functional evaluation system, and while we do try to use manage- 
ment engineering techniques, those, in a sense, are a statistical ap- 
proach which will raise the flag and say, “this is an area that we 
should take a look at agai,” but complementary to that system is one 
that I think pays a great deal of dividends and which is called the 
commonsense approach, where we do such things as check through 
the list of all bases, worldwide, and look at each activity and say, 
“This uses quite a few people. Do we really have to have this 
activity ?” 

Of course, when we talk to the people who are interested in that 
activity, they endeavor to convince us that we should have it. 

Mr. Minow. And, they always have a good story ? 

General MusGRraAvre. Yes, sir; I will not say alw: ays, but in many 
cases they have a good story, but in other cases we get a feeling that, 
perhaps, ‘there is some vested interest there. So, what we are doing 
now is to force ourselves to live within the ceilings that are imposed 
on us, and we have taken a new look. 

As you remember, we went through “Wringout” last year, and we 
squeezed out quite a bit. We have gone through these things with a 
group of officers, headed up by myself, and we are presenting to the 
Vice Chief of Staff tomorrow at 3: 15 a list of activities that comprise, 
roughly, 40,000 manpower requirements. We will say to him that if 
we had to eliminate 40,000 people, or if we had to do new jobs which 
were important and which would require 40,000 people, these 40,000, 
we thimk, are the first ones we would look at to decide if they are the 
ones we should let out of our program. 

I would rather not tell you what is in that particular list, beeause 
General White, who will be our new Chief, has not yet seen it, but to 
me this, coupled with the statistical approach and work-hour measure- 
ment, gives us an overall program which is paying some dividends. 

May I go off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. Proceed off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


NEED FOR BETTER MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Manon. That is very interesting. 'There are people who beleve 
that you can get efficiency and economy by just reducing the defense 
budget. You might get some, but the real efficiency and real economy 
must come by better management and the people in the executive 
branch of the Government must do that. 
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Congress cannot do that. 

You can waste just as much, percentagewise, in a $1 million pro- 
gram as you waste in a $30 billion program. 

General Musecrave. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What we really need is better management. 

Mr. Smiru. We maintain continuing pressure to accomplish the 
kind of good management that General Musgrave has outlined. How- 
ever, we constantly have new missions like manning new bases in 
Spain and manning DEW line bases being added to our present 

urement. 

r. Manon. The trouble is you do not have pressures that are 
sufficient or adequate. In business you try to make a thing succeed; 
otherwise, the manager is looking for a new job. You have to make 
money, but there is no monetary incentive of that type in the running 
of the Defense Department and unless we can get people sufficiently 
imspired to take a personal interest in economy and money and man- 
power, we just are not going to make any headway. I think we are 
eee a little headway, but I am afraid we have only touched the 
surface. 


EFFORTS TOWARD BETTER MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


General Muserave. I do feel, Mr. Chairman, that all of our major 
commanders are vitally interested in eliminating things that are non- 
essential and improving management through reorganization and 
through the more localized utilization of management-engineering 
techniques. 

I believe that you are familiar with a rather small experiment that 
we ran up at Dover Air Force Base where the freight going overseas 
is handled. It is an air terminal. We got together with General 
Smith, the Commander of MATS, and sent a couple of people from 
my Office up there and he contributed a number of people. They took 
a completely new scientific-management-engineering approach to the 
whole business of the layout of the warehouses, where this stuff should 
be unloaded when it comes in by van or by rail or aircraft, how to 
process it, and how to get it out easily. After working up there a 
few months, they came out with a completely new design and a com- 
pletely new supervisory control system which greatly increased the 
productivity without any increase in personnel. 

I believe you are also familiar with the project that was run at 
one of our depots to take a look at their maintenance system. 

When they completed their service test on that depot, which in- 
cluded these management-engineering changes, they found they could 
increase the workload for their force of 60,000 people to a level which 
previously would have required some 100,000. 

In other words, they were able to get 40,000 more man-years out 
of the 60,000 people that were there. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Muserave. An interesting aspect showed up also.. They 
found out they had to increase their supervisory personnel by some- 
thing in the neighborhood of 3,350 people. In other words, they 
found out by putting a larger overhead of supervisors in there, that 
they got more work out of a lesser number of workers. 


+ ae er RN IE ese ieee eet 
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INCREASING PAY OF SOME BY ELIMINATING OTHERS 


Mr. Manon. Now, I would like to change the subject. The com- 
plaint has come to me that the Armed Forces are in some cases using 
up their available funds in this way: The objective to increase the 
pay of certain people seems to predominate and certain other people 
were squeezed out. 

There has been some complaint about that. I do not know whether 
there is any merit to it or not. 

Have you ever heard of that kind of thing, General, or Mr. 
Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. I think, perhaps, you are referring to the widespread 
publicity that has been given to the Cordiner Committee which was 
appointed by the Secretary of Defense to study military compen- 
sation. 

Mr. Manon. No; I am not referring to that. I realize that the 
Cordiner Committee says we ought to pay technicians more, but I am 
thinking now about an arbitrary reduction of personnel in order to in- 
crease the pay of the remaining personnel. 

Mr. Sarru. I do not believe there has been any serious proposal of 
that kind. 

Mr. Manon. I do not mean a proposal; I mean that it is being done, 
or it is claimed that that sort of thing is happening. 

Mr. Smirn. Of course, the pay scales of classified or white-collar 
employees are set by act of Congress. Wage-board employees may be 
——- raises in certain localities to meet competitive rates ae by 
industry. 

Mr. Seine. But it could be that you raise the rating of people and, 
therefore, give them these increases, 

General Muserave. I have a chart here, Mr. Chairman, of our high- 
grade civilian positions—GS-9 through GS—18—which indicates the 
percentage of our total direct-hire personnel in each of these grades 
and the percentage of the total graded personnel in each of these 

rades, and I do not believe that there has been a significant increase 
in the graded positions. 

I can read these out for you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Has there been some increase, percentagewise ? 

So Muserave. Why do I not run down a couple of these for 
you 

Mr. Manon. You can furnish it for the record. I think that would 
be good. 


(The information requested follows :) 


91297—57——_28 
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High graded civilian employees (worldwide) 











| 

Sept. 30, 1954 | June 30, 1956 Dec. 31, 1956 

ania thee Le Paar t TEST ares tht CPs Poe ee? Peel? Spe 

Num- |Percent)/ Percent} Num- | Pe sreent! Percent} Num- |Percent} Percent 
| ber of total | of total} ber | of total! oftotal| ber | of total | of total 
graded| 01 | grade od) Ol | graded 01 
| 

iT a a th ies inate ananassae a ile aoe a a a. 
BO oi 5 kc 34 dsjk- ds 94h-4)) 00,077 8.49 | 3.39 | 13,301] 875 | 3.82 | 13, 949 | 9.15 3. 98 
GS-10. ......- beet ----| 1,520 1.27 . 51 1, 872 1. 23 . 4 1, 907 1,25 . 54 
GS-11 Sidi ochinatsbkevenh? Ge 5. 04 2. 01 7, 669 5. 05 2:20 | 8,199 5. 38 2.34 
EIT TEE stn com danttndneminkdy -> avi 3. 35 1.34 5, 465 3. 60 1. 57 5, 816 3. 82 1, 66 
re te... ur a eae 1.77 .70 2, 817 1. 85 81 38, 091 2. 03 . 8 
i el 776 . 65 . 26 1,125 .74 . 32 1, 263 83 36 
OE Si Bi ce wall 266 -22 . 08 400 . 26 ll 489 -32 14 
GI ied dd nine ha obbiwn 16 01 . 005 31 . 02 . 009 33 . 021 . 009 
ake 12} :o1| 004 15 | 009 | “004 14} 1009] 004 
WE BE ot, cd eta db aden ca abi ochndebieuse ond $/hces~eee a 2 sO Pivicdne 


Mr. Manon. Actually, is the percentage, relatively, of the higher 
grades increasing ? 

General Muserave. To no significant degree. 

Mr. Larrp. Does this chart compare last year with this year, or 
what kind of a chart is it ? 

General Muserave. I have a chart that compares our status of 
September 30, 1954, with December 31, 1956. In that period of 1954 
3.39 percent of the total 01 direct-hire civilians were GS-9. 

Mr. Lamp. What is the base pay of a GS-9 employee ? 

Mr. Manon. General, is it $10,000 or $5,000 or $6,000 ? 

General Comps. It is $5,400. I just happened to recall that we had 
«a recent case 

Mr. Manon. It is about $5,400? 

General Bogarr. It is $5,440 to $6,250, sir. 

General Muscrave. If we drop down the lines here to one of these 
more highly rated people, you can pick a number and I can read it off 
to you. 

Let us take, for instance, a GS-13. In 1954 0.7 percent of the total 
direct hire people were GS—13’s and in 1956 it had increased to 0.88 
percent. 

Mr. Smiru. In other words, these changes are really very minor 
ones. There is no great change. 

Mr. Manon. The abuse which I referred to, if there is any such 
abuse, would not necessarily show up significantly percentagewise 
among 300,000 employees, you understand. While that is interesting 
it does not preclude the kind of thing happening which has been 
reported. 

I do not vouch for the validity of the statement, and I have not 
heard it made directly of the Air Force, but the question has been 

raised in the committee. 





NEED FOR MORE HIGHER GRADES 


Mr. Smuru. I think it is only fair to say that we do feel we have a 
requirement for a larger number than we are now authorized of high 
ranking civilian engineers and technicians and we probably will ask 
the Congress for authority to increase the number that we are now 
authorized to have. 
Mr. Manon. Yes. 
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Mr. Smiru. It would not be a large increase, but at some of our tech- 
nical centers working on electronics and other areas, we do feel we 
need a greater number of higher-grade civilians than we now have. 
That really has no association at all with the reductions that we are 
making in overall civilian manning. 

General Muscrave. There are three specific actions, sir, that have 
to take place to upgrade, and they are: First, the activity head must 
review and refine the job for this man and say it is essential. Second, 
the local manpower and organization specialist for that particular 
station must go over the job and agree that it is essential that this job 
be moved up toa higher grade. 

Third, the civil-service people are then called in to examine the job 
and determine whether it has a proper classification or not. “Then, of 
course, from our headquarters we spot check these things with various 
reports coming in, and finally there are overall controls on the numbers 
of these graded jobs that can be put out. 

We try to keep them all under observation. 


TOTAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Lairp. I wonder if we could have a table showing the 
civilian personnel in the Air Force for each of the last 5 years? 

Mr. Smira. It would be easy to supply, Mr. Laird, surely. 

Mr. Larep. And then, also, the best estimate that you can make as 
far as contract personnel is concerned during each of the last 5 years. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir; we will certainly supply you with our best 
estimate on that, and [ believe we can pull together some figures on it. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Civilian personnel in.the Air Force (end fiscal year strengths) 


j 
| Fi iscal vear Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
1956 








1952 1953 | 1954 1955 
United States citizens vance 226, 590 278, 807 | 266, 308 | 284, 159 320, 956 
Foreign nationals (direct hire) 23, 073 32, 106 | 30, 049 | 27, 917 27, 274 
Foreign nationals (indirect hire) =i, () 71, 261 | 75, 533 | 85, 176 84, 429 
Bs 1 serene | cocaine anteaters 
ee 309, 663 382,174} 371,890 | 397, 252 432, 659 
1 | 


1 Notevailable. 


Data on personal services obtained through contractual means for the period 
fiscal year 1952 through fiscal year 1956 is not available in Headquarters, United 
States Air Force. However, in response to an inquiry earlier in these hearings 
information covering fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 was developed and 
supplied to the committee. The information was developed on the basis of man- 
years, rather than numbers of people, by major function. There follows our best 
estimate of the number of productive man-years which will be obtained by the 
Air Force under contract in fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958. These contracts 
are financed from the “Operation and maintenance” and “Research and develop- 
ment” appropriations. 
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1957 1958 
Mman-years | man-years 





Real property maintenance bee 13k bia alicia dst | 10, 498. 


8 18, 078. 1 
Equipment overhaul and maintenance. - Rhea 16 BER wc tintiateée 59, 524. 9 68, 329. 5 
CRIS DOO BE IO ON a on ei hsb own cs chien wtih Lette edsddcdibcue Web dada 73.0 1, 684. 0 
a week cbaeghs een demear acer eseh don —mgagiins 5, 751.0 6, 883. 0 
nee eee “| 16, 849.0 19, 462.0 
bd ls Shh IL dake Sob bon gai bd bb ~ 5 eh Wb b odo pebicigldng bb phi b bach 9, 924.8 i 11, 649.7 


Pant hbtd li ccccnk itn deeds bin Sdsenhl Joss acoh ll kl 102, 621. 5 126, 086. 3 





These estimates exclude personal services procured under labor contracts with 
foreign governments and labor involved in the manufacture or assembly of 
materiel procured by contract. 


RETIREMENT FUND CONTRIBUTION 


Mr. Larrp. How much is represented in your salaries and expenses 
for civilian personnel under the contribution to the civil-service retire- 
ment fund as a result of the increases that were brought about by the 
changes which Congress made last year f ’ 

General Bocart. The total, sir, is $89 million. 

Mr. Latrp. Is that just the civil-service retirement contribution, or 
does that include the extra days’ pay also / 

General Bogart. No; that is just the civil-service retirement con- 
tribution. 

Mr. Lamp. What does the extra days’ pay amount to? 

Colonel Friepman. I have that for the Operation and maintenance 
er wee Mr. Laird, but I do not have it for the Air Force 
overall. We can very readily supply that for the record. 

Mr. Laren. In the total overall military personnel of the Air Force, 
would you supply a table Sn wilig us the total number of enlisted 
personnel and the officer personnel ¢ 

General Bogart. Mr. Laird, I believe we will cover that in the next 
presentation. 

Mr. Laren. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

General Muserave. Mr. Chairman, there is one point that you have 
not discussed. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


USE OF FOREIGN NATIONALS 


Mr. Manon. General, will you please insert into the record at this 

int a statement about the utilization of foreign nationals, comparing 
at with what you have been doing ¢ 

General Muserave. We shall be glad to do that, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


It is the policy of the Air Force to utilize civilians, both United States and 
nationals of certain other countries, to the maximum extent consistent with the 
needs of security, training, and discipline. 

The emphasis on utilization of indigenous employees is based on the desire 
for economy coupled with the need for maintaining the most favorable relations 
with the host country in which United States troops are stationed. Certain 
conditions beyond the control of the Air Force, in addition to those noted above, 
limit the further employment of foreign national employees. These include the 
desires of the foreign government, the availability of skills in the local labor 
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market area, and any peculiarities of local law .and,.custom. The Air Force has 
in previous years vigorously furthered increased use of indigenous personnel. 
Within the current manpower program, however, there appears to be only small 
opportunity for increased employment of foreign nationals. 

In the Far East we are employing 58,967 foreign nationals against 91,280 
military and United States civilians. This amounts to 39.2 percent indigenous 
in the total work force. About an equal number of natives are authorized regular 
access to FEAF bases because of their employment by nonappropriated fund 
activities, by onbase contractors, by concessionaires, and as domestics. 

In Europe we are employing 40,145 foreign nationals against an authoriza- 
tion for 129,869 military and United States civilians. This amounts to 23.6 
pereent indigenous in the total work force. Here, too, an equal number of 
natives is authorized routine access to USAFE bases because of employment 
in other than appropriated fund activities. 

To assure that maximum use is being made of foreign nationals, the Air Force 
is taking the following actions: 

(1) All overseas commanders have been queried for their personal estimate 
as to the practicality of further indigenization. While all commanders were 
enthusiastic as to the use of natives, they were nearly all of the opinion that 
the currently authorized “mix” is about right. 

(2) Several teams were sent to overseas commands to evaluate current utiliza- 
tion. These teams recommended that the current extent of utilization of 
foreign nationals be unchanged until the present standards with respect to secu- 
rity safeguards have been reevaluated. 


Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. You have been 
very helpful. 

Mr. Smrrn. Thank you, sir. It has been a pleasure to appear before 
your committee, Mr. Chairman. 


SuPprpLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION REQUEST FoR Fiscat YEAR 1957 


Miuitary Personnet, Ark Force, 1957 


en and financing 















Presently Revised 
available estimate 
PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 
Direct obligations: 
1. Pay and allowances. .-______.._- .....-.----.-| $3, 250, 461, 000 
> Individual clothing - - wae > feihit dss aa Se 73, 536, 000 
3. Subsistence in kind_. ee 159, 171, 000 
é Movements, permanent change 0 of station. ......- 201, 783, 000 
. Other costs_....-. oe 5, 389, 000 
Total direct obligations. -__...._...............- 3, 690, 340, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
0 enichen 4, 028, 000 
S, NGS OE Eas ooo Shen cas ce essbt- ces 21, 500, 000 
4. Movements, permanent change of station. -_-__.__- 125, 000 
S, CORRUR I a Fils, ates os desde ocinmile adnan 300, 600 
Total reimbursable obligations.______________-.- 30, 953, 000 
I iat 2,55 owcint-corceibesiomeeicie: 3, 721, 293,000 | 3, 751, 628, 000 
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Program and financing 


| | 
| Present | Revised | Difference 
available estimate 


Sete | regen a ee 


8, 690, 340, 000 | 0 | 


Appropriation. . 3, 690, 3 340, 000 


\ 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘‘ Military | | 
construction, Air Force” é | $30,335,000 | —A0, 335,000 
Advances and ‘reimbursements from— i 
Other accounts }. $17, 753,000 | —17, 753,000 
Non-Federal sources _ - oh —138, 13, M0, 000 —13, 200, 000 | 








Nore.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from sales of provisions anf meals (10 
U, 8S. ©. 1288) and operating expenses of messes (69 Stat. 316). 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification Present 
available 


Revised | Difference 
estimate 


| 
Direct obligations: | 
01 Personal services: Military - | $3, 387, 282,000 | $3, 343, 787,000 |  +$6, 505, 000 
02 Travel__. 109, 947, 168 | 109, 947, 168 | ot 
03 Transportation of things 


65, 971, 983 | 65, 971, 983 
05 Kents and.utility services ‘ 115, 000 | 115, 000 
07 Other contractual services | 12, 463, 849 | 12, 463, 849 | 
08 Supplies and materials 159, 171, 000 159, 171, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 30, 000 30, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims | 4, 849, 000 4, 849, 000 
14 Interest 510, 000 | 510, 000 | 
15 Taxes and assessments 23, 830, 000 | +-23, 830, 000 
Total direct obligations. | 3,690, 340,000 | 3, 720, 675, 000 +30, 335, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
01 Personal services: Military - -- 4, 028, 000 4, 028, 000 
02 Travel 5, 425, 000 | 5, 425, 000 | 
08 Supplies and materials | 21, 500, 000 21, 500, 000 | 
Total reiinbursable obligations | 30, 953, 000 30, 953, 000 | 
= |= =z 
Total obligations v | 3,721, 293,000 | 3, 751, 628, 000 +30, 335, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES FOR Fiscan YEAR 1957—MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 


NARRATIVE JUSTIFICATION 


The supplemental appropriation estimate of $30,335,000 represents the amount 
of additional funds required to cover cost of new legislation which was enacted 
subsequently to the passage of Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1957. 
The new legislation provided for in the estimate is as follows: 


1. Public Law 497, 84th Cong. authorizing increased pay and allow- 

ances for dectommiand @entiets...... 2. side weds beens $6, 505, 000 
2. Public Law 881, 84th Cong. (Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Sur- 

vivors Benefits Act) authorizing Governments contributions to the 

Federal old-age and survivors trust fund_____--_-_----__------- 23, 830, 000 


_.. 30, 335, 000 

Mr. Manon. General Ligon, is there a supplemental request. which 
the Air Force proposes to present in regard to the military per- 
sonnel ? 

General Ligon. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. There is a supplemental 
request now in the hands of the Bureau of the Budget. I discussed 
it with General Bogart this morning, and he said he would like to 
diseuss the supplemental] request with your committee at this time. 

We have received information that the President has requested 


POen eenseent GSN eUO sooo sono caccese ccna 
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language authorizing the transfer of funds from other Air Force 
accounts of up to $30.3 million which still left us with a deficiency 
of about $18 million. 

Mr. Manon. General Bogart, do you have a statement which you 
desire to make in connection with this matter ? 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, in House Document 115, on page 
22, is carried a request for authority to transfer $30,335,000 as a sup- 
plemental for Military personnel for the Air Force for fiscal 1957. 

This amount is proposed fe for transfer from the “Air Force, Military 
construction appropriation.” 

We show on page 5-11 of our “Military personnel” presentation 
book a supplemental appropriation requirement of $48,387,000. This 
is brought about by the requirement for covering the deficit in fiscal 

1956, w vhich you remember the Congress authorized us to do by ad- 
vancing money against the fiscal year 1957 appropriation and the cost 
of new legislation which was not provided for the fiscal year 1957 
budget. 

We were authorized to transfer up to $57.9 million. Actually, the 
transfer against this amount is $28.1 million. The Bureau of the 
Budget has requested a supplemental of $30.3 million by transfer 
language rather than a request for a supplemental appropriation. 
The additional $18 million requested was not allowed by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. Cnartron. The $30.3 million approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget is due to the Doctors and Dentists Act and Survivors’ Benefits 
Act. The $18 million not yet approved is attributable to the transfer 
of approximately $28 million to fiscal year 1956 requirements minus 
approximately $10 ‘million of savings against the 1957 Seas This 
still leaves us with an $18 million deficiency in fiscal year 1957, assum- 
ing the $30.3 million is made available. 

Colonel MorcGan. Sir, we have a Vu-Graph which shows the figures 
on this supplemental. 

Mr. Crossy. We have several statements here, and there seems to 
be a little confusion. 

General Bocart. The $18 million is the remaining deficiency. 

Mr. Crosspy. Unapproved ? 

General Boearr. It has not been approved yet. I was advised this 
morning that yesterday it was recommended by the staff of the Bureau 
of the Budget. However, we do not know w hat the final action would 
be on that. We were approved for the $30,335,000 for transfer and, 
of course, this remaining deficiency is still outstanding. 

(The following information was submitted for the record :) 


Deficiency status for Military personnel appropriation 


FISCAL YEARS 1956 AND 1957 


Congress authorized application of funds up to this amount from 
the fiscal year 1957 MPA to cover deficiency in the fiscal year 


Ss tN ae allel Biot iv eceipir inp ncn osid bok init eS ing cd ne miata ie $57, 853, 000 
Costs of new legislation, not provided in the fiscal year 1957 MPA: 
(a) Survivor benefits (Public Law 881)------_- $2. “- 800, 000 
(b) Doctors and dentists pay (Public Law 497)-_ , 500, 000 


m—teererrrerte—ey1| ih ae 
Total original deficit, fiseal year 1957 MPA___-.---_-_ 88, 153, 000 
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FISCAL 1957 LATEST ESTIMATED DEFICIENCY 


Amount transferred from fiscal year 1957 MPA to cover fiscal year 


I NI nis tetanic lsc teeny ett AME ves tect co a RELATE LEE, $28, 100, 000 
Latest computed cost of new legislation.._..._.......__- Kttpebep edn t6 G3 30, 335, 000 
Total additional costs to fiscal year 1957 appropriation_._._ 58, 435, 000 
Less savings in fiscal year 1957 program ______.___-__________ 10, 048, 000 
January fiscal year 1957 supplemental request_.._.__....._--_-_~_ 48, 387, 000 
Transfer from “Military construction” approved by Bureau of the 
I, a. MIDE cesoneesaevasttrenancemnercntinn cg ioetabaes lias ap dh tovsiitaa dit, than 30, 335, 000 
meGetmiry remeiing ij i as 18, 052, 000 


NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL 


Mr. Manon. Generally, we try to give you sufficient funds for 
malitary personnel. Just why should we have a deficiency in this 
area ? 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, we had the requirement last year 
and we were authorized to transfer, if you will remember, up to 
$57,853,000. Now, that was a deficiency which developed in Ascal 
1956. 

Mr. Manon. Why did it develop ? 

General Bogart. It developed, I believe, primarily because of our 
increased reenlistments which were well beyond our expectations. 
We simply worked ourselves into a deficiency position. Our estimate 
was low for reenlistment funds and last spring that was recognized 
by the Congress and we were authorized to transfer funds from fiscal 
year 1957 availability. In addition, we had the cost of the new legis- 
lation which involved survivors benefits and the doctors and dentists 
pay bill. Therefore, we came up with an original deficit of $88 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Bocartr. Now, since all the requirements were covered by 
legislation, we were authorized to assume that we would be able to 
ask for a supplemental in fiscal 1957 to cover these needs and we 
actually have been proceeding on a deficiency basis. 

Mr. Manon. Did your funds become available in time out of fiscal 
1957 funds to handle a deficiency in fiscal 1956? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir; based upon the language that was ap- 
proved, we had legislative authority to proceed on a deficiency basis. 
The actual expenditures against them does not develop until well 
into 1957. Some expenditures, of course, will not be made until 1958. 
As you know we have expenditure authority in this appropriation 
for 2 years following the expiration of the obligational authority. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Bogart. Now, the revised estimate of what is required to 
satisfy the 1956 requirement is less than anticipated. This amount 
plus the amount for new legislation made up our supplemental re- 
quest of $48.3 million after all possible savings had been applied in 
1957. Now the approved request. for a supplemental has been changed 
to a request for transfer from the military construction appropria- 
tion and the amount reduced by $18 million. This $18 million is 
still pending. I have been informed that a final decision is expected 
in the near future. 
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REASON FOR REQUESTING TRANSFER FROM MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Manon. Well, theoretically, if the Department of Defense does 
not require these funds in the military construction program, they 
should not have been provided. 

General Bocarr. As a matter of fact, our program is exceedingly 
short in the Military construction appropriation, as you know. 

Now, due to the fact that we have in the Air Force program, 
there is very grave doubt in my mind that we will be able to place on 
contract the total amount of the Military construction that we antici- 
pated in fiscal year 1957. , 

However, a transfer from that account reduces our availability. 
Therefore, it reduces the program and simply adds to the program 
deficit which we are now carrying against the valid requirements 
which we have on the books. 

Mr. Crosspy. You would ask that that money be made up next year 
or in future years ? 

General Bogart. That would be the requirement; yes, sir. We 
would have to add that to our program and request additional appro- 
priations next year. 


ADVANTAGES OF DIRECT APPROPRIATION RATHER THAN TRANSFER 


Mr. Manon. Why does not the Bureau of the Budget and the De- 
partment of Defense, if it needs the construction money and if it is 
urgent that the money remain available for Military construction, 
not come in and ask for a deficiency to be provided through the direct 
appropriation procedure ? 

yeneral Bogart. I do not know, sir. Our request, of course, was 
for supplemental funds, and I do not know the reason for the change. 

Mr. Manon. It tends to leave the impression that the Department 
of Defense just has a lot of money lying around in pockets here and 
there, which it can use if it needs to, and that the Congress is guilty 
of loose fiscal policy in appropriating money which can be just picked 
out of the pocket from time to time to handle emergencies. 

We should not appropriate funds unless they are really needed and 
we should have appropriated less money for construction last year 
unless that money was going to be used for construction. This is all 
shadowboxing. It is phony; it is indefensible; it is bad management; 
it is misleading to Congress, and it is confusing generally. I do not 
see why we do not grow up and put on long pants and asume our full 
responsibility for doing these things. 

Genine Boeart. Well, Mr. Chairman, as far as the Air Force is 
concerned I can assure you that we do not have any loose change 
around in various corners or pockets that we can apply. 

We have every available resource programed to the hilt. In fact, 
we are overprogramed in some areas, as you are aware. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you have this construction money that you 
can bring into the picture here to meet this emergency ? 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, our construction money is pro- 
gramed 100 percent and we are still far short of meeting requirements, 
Due to the changes in the overall Air Force program, we have been un- 
able to go to contract with as much of the program as we had hoped 
in the early part of fiscal 1957. We will, undoubtedly, have a carry- 
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over into fiscal 1958 which is somewhat more than $30 million—more 
than we had anticipated last year. However, this does not remove 
any of the requirements from the books, and we would propose to 
obligate those funds very early in the next fiscal year. 

In other words, as far as the Air Force is concerned—to transfer 
obligational authority in fiscal 1957 from the military construction 
appropriation would simply increase our subsequent requirement for 
appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. You are not proposing to meet your deficiency this 
year as you did last year; are you? 

yeneral Bocart. No, sir: we are not. 

Mr. Manon. Why are you not? 

General Bocarr. Well, we have simply requested a supplemental ap- 
propriation to cover it. 

Mr. Manon. I know you have, but do you know why the Depart- 
ment of Defense does not propose to meet it this year as it did last 
year ? 

General Bogart. By advance against 1958, you mean, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Bogart. No, sir; I do not. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES IN MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Lairp. How much actually will be unobligated in the military 
construction fund in addition to the $30,335,000 as of July 1? 

Mr. Turner. We estimate approximately $300 million at the end of 
fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Latrp. $300 million ? 

Mr. Turner. That amount of construction funds would be unobli- 
gated, but would be committed against work where the contract has 
not been let. 

Mr. Lamp. You mean programed ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lamp. That is all. 

Mr. Crossy. I would like to ask 1 or 2 questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL TARGET REVISED 


Mr. Crospy. Last year on the basis of your 1957 estimate I think you 
were shooting at a target of 936,000 military personnel by the end of 
1957 ? 

General Ligon. That is correct, Mr. Crosby. 

Mr. Crossy. That has been revised now ? 

General Ligon. Yes, sir; it will be 920,700 at the end of this fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Crossy. Your actual average, then, for 1957, is somewhat less 
than your estimate last year? 

General Ligon. That is correct. May I check that with the man- 
years that are on the same sheet you have there? Lieutenant Colone! 
Morgan on my left, Mr. Chairman, is my budget expert, and may I 
have him answer that? 

Mr. Marton. Yes; we have had him before us previously. 
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Colonel Morcan. I am not sure of the exact reduction in the man- 
years from the program we presented last year to the current program 
for 1957. However, this is not completely in proportion to the end 
strength reduction because most of the reductions in strength were 
taken in the last quarter of the fiscal year by a lowering of nonprior 
service airmen intake. 

General Licon. It was not until the middle of the year that the deci- 
sion was made that we would go to the lower end strength. At that 
time the new end strength was determined. 

However, as you know, Mr. Crosby, we show a savings here of only 
$10 million. This is : plus and minus proposition, ‘of changes in 
factors such as dependency and travel which has an end result of the 
$10 million difference between the 2 programs. 

Mr. Crosny. Do you have before you the figure that you used last 
year for average military personnel ? 

General Bocarr. On page 5-5 of the estimate it shows the differ- 
ence is 5,957 man-years. 

Mr. Crossy. Between last year’s estimate and this year’s estimate? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; for 1957. 

Colonel Morcan. That is right. Last year we had 920,820 as our 
man-years. 

Mr. Crossy. And now it has been revised to 915,000? TI think that 
was in the statement by Mr. Smith. 

Colonel Morean. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Crospy. That should be reflected in your estimate of require- 
ment and that accounts for the $10,048,000 saving ? 

General Bocart. The $10 million is a net, of course. We also had 
some increases in those requirements. 


ANALYSIS OF COSTS OF PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Crossy. I wish you would give us an analysis of your average 
costs for pay and allowances as estimated last vear and as now re- 
vised for the same year. We want to see what the changes have been 
in cost trends. 

General Ligon. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


ANALYSIS OF PAY AND ALLOWANCES, Fiscat YEAR 1957 


The program requirements as reflected in the fiscal year 1957 budget were 
based on a planned average military strength of 920,820. The program require- 
ments for fiscal year 1957 as shown in the fiscal year 1957 column of the fiscal 
year 1958 budget are in support of a revised military personnel program which 
provides for an average strength of 914,863 or a reduction of 5,957 in average 
strength for the year. 

Fven though the planned on-board average strength has been reduced 5,957, 
it is estimated that the program requirements for pay and allowances will 
amount to $12.1 million more than the estimated cost reflected in the fiscal year 
1957 ‘budget. estimates. This increase represents net adjustment in program 
requirements after taking into consideration the following: (1) an increase of 
$6.5 million to cover cost of increased pay and allowances for doctors and den- 
tists as authorized by Public Law 497, 84th Congress; (2) increase of $13.6 
million to provide for 48,566 man-years of airmen which are now programed 
for subsistence allowance in lieu of subsistence in kind; (3) increase of $21.2 
million to cover 27,750 more reenlistment bonuses as a result of the higher. re- 
enlistment rate which is being experienced by the Air Force: (4) increase of 
$6.2 million for station allowances and foreign duty pay due to more military 
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personnel being programed for deployment overseas; (5) increase of $2.6 mil- 
lion for incentive pay due to an increase of 1,375 man-years in the flying pro- 
gram; and (6) a decrease of $38.0 million in requirements as result of the re- 
duction of 5,957 in programed man-years and reduced longevity. A comparison 
of pay and allowances for officers, airmen, and cadets for fiscal 1957 is shown in 
the following table: 


Comparison of pay and allowances for officers, airmen, and cadels—fiscal year 1957 


{In thousands of dollars] 


| | 
President’s Fiscal year | Difference, 
1] 








Pay item budget, 957 estimate | increase (+) 

fiscal year | in fiscal year or 
| 1957 1958 column } decrease (—) 

ie BS pee Ue IE. eT Ah eo 
ag ae NU oe ete 2, 163, 360 2, 133, 855 | —29, 505 
NARA wt hea bSthi bo keessabsd~ ssibie sess ci biscst 488, 967 479, 945 | —9, 022 
I ee Mie tiie diedb seb wile cbiddek=dldsdctngutadens ke! 192, 710 | 206, 315 | 4-13, 605 
Incentive pay, crew..................-- atinkentncd date etce 206, 005 208, 728 | +2, 633 
ae ae eee oe ee ee 5, 130 | 5, 304 | +174 
Personal allowance._....-..____. one ae ae : ! 85 35 | — 0 
ek mia 6, 474 8, 133 | +1, 659 
ON I Oe ONIN oss nie wa ccc mnih endian du=« ve 25° 100 | 30, 216 | +5, 116 
Uniform allowance.__.__._..__.- oo ote obese a 3, 740 | 3, 921 | +181 
Lump-sum reserve. .____.......--- atti wate A OINEE dent 300 150 | —150 
Lump-sum terminal leave-.---_______- ie oe 43, 899 40, 928 | —2, 971 
9. L. SCE ee res eres TED TP OC Es LE 2, 767 | 2, 276 | —491 
Mustering-out pay__.._____-. aero eet 32, 819 | 40, 801 +7, 982 
ene Gnee..............-.... io i ee : 920 | 940 } +20 
Reenlistment_.___- ‘ 40, 450 | 61, 637 +21, 187 
Overseas pay. _- petaeeedusees te 36, 948 | 38, 043 +1, 095 
I ie ee ae 58 | 91 +33 
CIN oe go We. te 13, 451 | 13, 700 +249 
I a iiidccncstctconunticbnpicnpe cnenbhte stake £543 3, 628 | 4, 028 | +400 
cle teenies eRe ca msc beta diaty waidoaheein x one with ois 3, 266, 901 3, 279, 046 | +12, 145 
TS AAR SPR EPA gh as We ae 920, 820 914, 863 | —5, 957 
ee Ee eenunbancanauanedguainee 3, 548 | 3, 584 | +36 





ee Oink. a 63h hh- OL i 2, 349 | 2, 332 | —17 





APPROPRIATION REQUEST PREFERRED TO TRANSFERS 


Mr. Crossy. Would it be possible for you, General Bogart, to appeal 
this proposal to transfer funds from Military construction and come 
up with a flat estimated requirement on an official basis? 

General Bogart. We did appeal the decision to request transfer, 
and that was disallowed. 

Mr. Crossy. Do you know how they are going to request the addi- 
tional $18 million ? 

General Bocarr. It is my understanding that if it is requested it 
will be added to the $30 million as a request for transfer. I must 
make it clear that has not had final action as yet. 

Mr.'Crossy. It is merely a matter of bookkeeping. It makes no 
difference to the taxpayers, but if the Congress should disallow the 
transfer and appropriate the money directly, it makes it appear that 
the Congress has increased the appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. The point is that this is shadowboxing on the part 
of the executive branch, as I see it. The executive branch doesn’t 
want to come up with a supplemental estimate increasing the Presi- 
dential budget at a time when there is so much complaint against the 
magnitude of the Presidential budget. This would be a Presidential 
budget for 1957 rather than an addition to the budget for fiscal 1958, 
of course, but it would be an additional budget request during the 
calendar year 1957. 
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Mr. Crossy. Presumably, Mr. Chairman, in doing this, had they 
not requested this transfer for 1957 for Military construction, they 
could have decreased their fund request for 1958 for Military con- 
struction. That is, if they don’t need the money, as this proposal 
would indicate. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. So the net result could have been a reduction of 
the 1958 budget and an increase in the 1957 budget, and a much cleaner 
budgetary procedure. 

Mr. Latrp. I don’t see why they didn’t do it that way. 

General Bocarr. It would not necessarily have been a reduction 
in 1958. There would have been an increase in 1958 on this basis, 
only we will probably not get it until 1959 now because this decision 
was made after the 1958 budget went to press. 

Mr. Manon. I know that, from the standpoint of the Air Force. 

Mr. Crossy. If you do not need it in 1958, then there would be no 
point in requesting it for 1958. 

General Bogart. That would be quite true, if we didn’t need it, 
Mr. Crosby. 4 

Mr. Crossy. Presumably, you don’t. The Bureau of the Budget 
doesn’t think so. 

General Bogart. That is true, but we do need it, as I explained. 

Mr. Manon. Now we will go into Military personnel. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, General Ligon. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForRCE 


Program and financing 


Actual, 1956 | Estimate, 1957 | Estimate, 1958 











PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


cdots roche alle Sainvanncusnipenanoaneel $3, 283, 865, 887 | $3, 250,461,000 | $3, 332, 256, 000 
DFE GIO 0 eins sck scene cinsdo cs ido abt ss 74, 669, 000 73, 536, 000 69, 586, 000 
a a iar emnaiereints ex iemicgueniewinbire 150, 058, 717 159, 171, 000 160, 517, 000 
4. Movements, permanent change of station. -_-_--_-..-- 203, 806, 271 209, 553, 400 227, 101, 000 
ER eS Ces are 4, 994, 000 5, 389, 000 50, 540, 000 

NE CIS iii sana de ceil ais 3, 717, 393,875 | 3, 698, 110, 400 3, 840, 000, 000 

FINANCING 

Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts_--.....- —8, 643, 875 Fy FAO GED ln nnnhatiiibieninins 





Ps di diicbaceginnicddceddnusine ...--.--.| 3, 708, 750,000 | 3, 690, 340, 000 3, 840, 000, 000 








01 Personal services: Military. --- 


er Na eee 
03 Transportation of things__--....-_- 


05 Rents and utility services 
07 Other contractual services. -- .__-- 
08 Supplies and materials_.........-- 
10 Lands and structures_- -_._- 





11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 


12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance 
14 Interest_. pope talecane« eens 
15 Taxes and assessments._.....-..--- 


Total obligations___..- Ps 
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Obligations by objects 


Actual, 1956 


---------| $3, 371, 897, 887 


ir 65, 924, 334 


150, 058, 717 


claims. 


3, 717, 303, 875 


105, 896, 587 | 
18, 622, 350 | 


¥ ~~ 30, 000 | 
4, 196, 000 | 
768, 000 | 


| Estimate, 1957 


$3, 337, 282, 000 | 


111, 262, 168 
65, 971, 983 

115, 000 
18, 919, 249 
159, 171, 000 


30, 000 
4, 849, 000 
510, 000 


3, 698, 110, 400 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


* 


Actual, 1956 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation _ - 

Obligated balance brought forward 
Increase in prior year obligations 
Restored from certified claims account. 


Total budget authorizations available | 


EXPENDITURES 


Expenditures: 
Out of current authorizations. . 
Out of prior authorizations 


Total expenditures___. 
Obligated balance carried forward 


Total expenditures and balances-_- 


$3, 708, 750, 000 


168, 156, 189 | 


} } 648, 898 


, 880, 555, O87 


AND BALANCES 


3, 601, 470, 5Y8 


. 770, 385, 752 
110, 169, 335 


3, RRO, 5 


168, 915, 154 | 


Estimate, 1957 


$3, 690, 340, 000 
110, 169, 335 


15, 490, 665 


3, 816, 000, 000 


3, 578, OOO, 000 
107, 000, 000 


3, 685, 000, 000 


} 


131, 000, 000 


3, 816, 000, 000 


Summary of requirements by budget program 


Titk 
(1) 


Pay and allowances 
Individual clothing 
Subsistence in kind 


Movements, permanent ehange of station 


Other costs 


Total program requirements (obligations 3, 748, 746, 875 


Less obligations against anticipated su 
mate 
Less reimbursable 


obligations shown 


budget under “Advances and reimbursements, Air 


Force” 


Total obligations appearing or 
financial statement 


1956 actual 


9 
(Z) 


$3, 287, 893, 887 | 


74, 669, 000 
168, 558, 717 
212, 331, 271 

5, 204, 000 


pplemental esti- 
ih] 
in President’s 


1 program and 
3, 717, 393, 875 


31, 353, 000 


1957 estimate 


(3) 


' 


$3, 279, 046, 000 | 


73, 536, 000 
180, 671, 000 
214, 678, 400 

29. 519, 000 


3, 777, 450, 400 


— 48, 387, 000 


— 30, 943, 000 


3, 698, 110, 400 


| 
| 


Estimate, 1958 


$3, 409, 564, 000 
120, 382, 580 

72, 352, 140 

5, 

21, 066, 280 
160, 517, 000 
26, 000 

31, 000 

+, 453, 000 
469, 000 

15, 639, 000 





3, 840, 000, 000 


Estimate, 1958 


$3, 840, 000, OOO 
1, 000, 000 


3, 971, 000, 000 


3, 723, GOO, OOO 
72, 000, 000 
3, 795, 000, 000 
176, 000, 000 


971. 000, 000 


$3, 336, 284, 000 
69, 586, 000 
182, 017, 000 
227, 426, 000 





, 840, 000 

§ RHA, 153, 000 
0 

”®, 153. O00 


3, 840, 000, 000 
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Summary of military personnel strength 
| rath ] 
Fiscal year 1956, actual | Fiseal year 1957, Fiscal year 1958, 
| planned planned 





| | 
Average |End strength} Average |End strength! Average |End strength 
strength | June 30, 1956 | strength June 30, 1957 | strength | June 30, 1958 


Officers - .-| 142,127 142,093 | 142,273 142,500 | 142, 655 | 143, 500 
Enlisted -.| 792,275 | 764, 609 | 769, 296 774, 890 | 775, 599 | 778, 265 
Aviation cadets | 3, 502 | 2,993 | 2, 776 2, 800 2, 381 2, 475 
Cadets, Air Force Academy -__ | 270 | 263 518 510 776 760 

Total. | 938, 174 909, 958 914, 863 920, 700 921, 411 925, 000 


General Ligon. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
pe a prepared statement which is very lengthy. It is lengthy be- 

‘ause we feel that: due to the size of the Military personnel appropria- 
ie request there are many personnel subjects which should be brought 
to your attention. 

First, there is a straight matter of multiplication of factors, and the 
legal requirements to pay dollars. 

However, as stated to this committee in many previous hearings, we 
feel there are three specific areas which tend to keep this Military 
personnel appropriation request at a high level. 

Therefore, in this prepared statement I have pointed up three areas 
which we feel are really contributory toward keeping this at a high 
level, and we think that the correction of some of these points could 
eventually get us to a lower level not only in the Military personnel 
budget but in the Air Force budget. 

I speak specifically of retention, travel, and our assignment policy. 
They are all related one to the other. 

I would therefore suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we submit this state- 
ment for the record if you so desire, and let me discuss some of the 
essential points of these three major items which I think are contribu- 
tory to adding to the costs. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. Very well. That may be done and it will be appro- 
priate to insert in the record the applicable portions of the justification 
material presented to the committee. 

(The justifications referred to are as follows :) 
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COMPARISON OF FiscaL YEAR 1956 PRoGRAM REQUIREMENTS AS REFLECTED 
IN 1957 BupGet WirsH Fiscat YEAR 1956 PrRoGRAM REQUIREMENTS AS SHOWN 
IN Fiscat YEAR 1958 BupGeT 


Military personnel 


A. SUMMARY BY PROGRAM 


[In thousands of dollars] 














| Difference, 
Total pro- Program re- | increase (+) 
gram re- quirements or de- 
Program quirements per 1958 crease (—), 
|} per 1957 budget | 1958 com- 
budget | pared with 
| 1957 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
| } 
a Oe IB iid wid nines cn cnabdttadsenncncem auntie bain’ $3, 300, 024 $3, 287, 894 | —$12, 130 
rn 6a, Pa cudthingeqinaibone wig at aaa 74, 670 74, 669 —1 
eh i hk db dncicdebineddencodac dhe 180, 028 168, 559 —11, 469 
Movements, permanent change of station__-_-__- o > 214, 354 212, 331 — 2, 023 
Cee I oe ete i dade i leceaccupeccsecucas | 5, 529 5, 204 | —235 
Tote Basel Paar MORON. 6 6 os nnn 4c ene nn nsa ewes .| 3, 774, 605 3, 748, 747 — 25, 858 





B. EXPLANATION FOR THE APPROPRIATION 


ray and allowance, decrease per 1958 budget, —$12,130 

The fiscal year 1956 program requirements as reflected in the fiscal year 1957 
budget were based on a planned average strength of 938,639. The program 
requirements for fiscal year 1956 as shown in the fiscal year 1958 budget rep- 
resent actual obligations which were incurred during fiscal year 1956 on the 
basis of the actual onboard average strength of 938,174 or a reduction of 465 
in average strength for the year. 

The decrease of $12.1 million in program requirements is mainly attributable 
to the 465 less man-years and the lower on-board grade structure which was 
experienced during the last half of the fiscal year. 


Individual clothing, decrease per 1958 budget, —$1 
No significant change. 


Subsistence in kind, decrease per 1958 budget, —$11,469 


The reduction of $11.5 million is attributable to (1) a decrease in the ration 
rate in the zone of interior from $0.99 to $0.949 and overseas from $1.01 to $0.985, 
amounting to $5.8 million; (2) an increase in the absentee rates in the zone of 
interior from 16 to 17 percent and overseas 6 to 8 percent amounting to $3.4 
million; and (3) a decrease in requirements for cold climate augmentation, 
operational and special rations amounting to $2.3 million. 


Movements, permanent change of station, decrease per 1958 budget, —$2,023 


This reduction of $2 million is attributable to the following: (1) decrease 
of $1.1 million because actual reported movements were less than programed; 
(2) decrease of $0.8 million is attributable to reduction in dislocation allowance 
payments which are payable to military personnel with dependents for the ex- 
penses incurred in relocating their households upon a permanent change of 
station; (3) decrease of $3 million is primarily attributable to reprogram- 
ing of movements of organized units due to slippage in completion of bases 
necessary to facilitate these units in fiscal year 1956; (4) decrease of $4.2 mil- 
lion due to reduction in number of Department of the Army personnel and their 
dependents moving to and from overseas via contractual airlift on a reimbursa- 
ble basis. 

These reductions amounting to $9.2 million are partially offset by an increase 
of $7.2 million due to a comparative transfer from the Department of the Army 
for expenses incident to transshipment of Air Force cargo and passengers, either 
export or import, through the continental United States transportation terminals. 
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Other costs, decrease per 1958 budget, —$285 


This decrease is attributable to a lower average cost for apprehensions and 
fewer death gratuity and mortgage insurance payments. 


CoMPARISON OF FiscaL YEAR 1957 PrRoGRAM REQUIREMENTS AS REFLECTED IN 
1957 Bupcet Wits Fiscat YEAR 1957 ProGraM REQUIREMENTS AS SHOWN 
IN Fiscat YEAR 1958 BupGetT 


A. Summary by program 











{In thousands of dollars] 
Difference, 
Total pro- | Program re- | increase (+-) 
gram re- quirements or de- 
Program quirements per 1958 crease (—), 
per 1957 budget 1958 com- 
budget pared with 
| "1987 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
ae 
Done Genel IN si nie ss ssid wth den dade | $3,266,901 | $3, 279,046 +$12, 145 
pO EES a EEE SLO OLE ARE il 71, 373 73, 536 +2, 163 
Subsistence in kind. ---_._-- sab ekintn peiecepiaidiidirininds deidakeaeaenihdeiceenataee 200, 352 180, 671 —19, 681 
Movements, permanent change of station.__.............-- had 220, 114 214, 678 —5, 436 
sr rr i ankigbnnsiccciectibenih en cial acke leet 7,013 29, 519 | +22, 506 
Tet Dekel Bete WOOO TRI on ot dene ee - ceo me ener nneee | 8, 765, 753 | 3, 777, 450 | +11, 697 











B. EXPLANATION FOR THE APPROPRIATION 


Pay and allowances, inerease per 1958 budget, +$12,145 


The program requirements as reflected in the fiscal year 1957 budget were 
based on a planned average military strength of 920,820. The program require- 
ments for fiscal year 1957 as shown in the fiscal year 1958 budget are in support 
of a revised military personal program which provides for an average strength 
of 914,863 or a reduction of 5,957 in average strength for the year. 

Even though the planned on-board average strength has been reduced 5,957, it 
is estimated that the program requirements for pay and allowances will amount 
to $12.1 million more than the estimated cost reflected in the fiscal year 1957 
budget estimates. This increase represents net adjustment in program require- 
ments after taking into consideration the following: (1) An increase of $6.5 
million to cover cost of increased pay and allowances for doctors and dentists 
as authorized by Public Law 497, 84th Congress; (2) increase of $13.6 million 
to provide for 43,566 man-years of airmen which are now programed for sub- 
sistence allowance in lieu of subsistence in kind; (3) increase of $21.2 million 
to cover 27,750 more reenlistment bonuses as result of the higher reenlistment 
rate which is being experienced by the Air Force; (4) increase of $6.2 million 
for station allowances and foreign-duty pay due to more military personnel 
being programed for deployment overseas; (5) increase of $2.6 million for 
incentive pay due to an increase of 1,375 man-years in the flying program; and 
(6) a decrease of $38 million in requirements as result of the reduction of 5,957 
in programed man-years. 


Individual clothing, increase per 1958 budget, +-$2,168 


The increase of $2.2 million is primarily attributable to an increase in the 
number of airmen entitled to the standard maintenance allowance in lieu of the 
lower basic maintenance allowance as result of the higher reenlistment rate 
which is being experienced by the Air Force. 


Subsistence in kind, decrease per 1958 budget,—$19,681 


The decrease of $19.7 million in this program represents a net adjustment 
after taking into consideration the following: (1) $16 million decrease due to a 
reduction of 43,566 man-years entitled to subsistence in kind as a result of an 
increase in the number authorized monetary allowance; (2) a decrease of $1.2 
million attributable to a decrease of 3,309 airmen man-years; (3) $4 million 
decrease due to an increase in the absentee rate in the Zone of the Interior from 
12 to 16 percent and from 6 to 7.5 percent overseas; (4) decrease of $2 million 
as a result of a decline in the ration rate overseas from $1.07 to $1.04; (5) an 

91297—57——_29 
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increase of $3.5 million is to provide for increased requirements under the milk- 
subsidy program as authorized by Public Law 690, 84th Congress. 


Movements, permanent change of station, decrease per 1958 budget, —$5,436 


The reduction of $5.4 million represents a net adjustment in program require- 
ments after taking into consideration the following: (1) Decrease of $11.7 million 
in anticipated reimbursements as result of the transfer to the “Operations and 
maintenance” appropriation of financial responsibility of commercial airlift pro- 
cured by MATS for Department of Army personnel and their dependents on a 
reimbursable basis; (2) reduction in number of movements of individuals, re- 
scheduling of unit movements from fiscal year 1957 to fiscal year 1958, and a re- 
duction in dislocation allowance decreased program requirements by $29.6 mil- 
lion; (3) increase of $17.1 million because of rising costs per move (higher cost 
factors and increase in measurement tons of household goods and privately owned 
vehicles), which is primarily due to larger families and a greater number of 
families moving to and from overseas because of improved housing conditions; 
(4) increase of $12.3 million is attributable to changes in modes of travel to and 
from overseas from surface to air in order to realize savings in duty time of 
military personnel by reducing the overseas pipeline; and (5) increase of $6.5 
million represents a comparative transfer from Department of the Army for ex- 
penses incident to transshipment of Air Force cargo and passengers, either ex- 
port or import, through CONUS transportation terminals. (The fiscal year 1958 
budget estimate provides for this requirement for the first time.) 


Other costs, increase per 1958 budget, +$22,506 

The increase of $22.5 million represents a net increase in program require- 
ments. A decrease of $1.3 million has occurred in the cost of death gratuity and 
mortgage insurance payments, while there has been an increase of $23.8 million 
to cover effective January 1, 1957, the Government’s contribution to the Federal 
old-age and survivors’ trust fund under the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Sur- 
vivors Benefits Act as authorized by Public Law 639, 84th Congress, 


Pay and allowances 
SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS BY PROJECT 








Title 1956 actual 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

sntighgidaipthenenape ne etiatataains bars _" |_ all tial a epee 

Pay and allowances of officers_- $1, 115, 366,000 |'$1, 179, 603, 000 $1, 184, 274, 000 

Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel_-- 2, 163, 171, 624 2 2,091, 653,000 | 2, 144, 567,000 
Pay and allowances of aviation and Air Force Academy | | 

cadets | 9, 296, 263 | 7,730,000 | 7, 383, 000 
Advances to or payments for other departments, agen- | 

cies, or governments on a reimbursable basis. --- acel 60, 000 60,000 | 60, 000 

Total program requirements (obligations) -- | 3, 287,893,887 | 3, 279,046, 000 3, 336, 284, 000 


1 Includes estimated obligation of $6,505,000 against anticipated supplemental. 
2 Includes estimated obligation of $18,052,000 against anticipated supplemental. 


Pay and allowances of officers: 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958____--_-__________-_~ $1, 184, 274, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957__--__-__--_-------- 1, 179, 603, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956__..__----_--_.__-__--~- 1, 115, 366, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the pay and allowances of officer per- 
sonnel on extended active duty, including basic pay, quarters and subsistence 
allowances, incentive pay, mustering-out payments, special pay for physicians and 
dentists, allowances for uniforms, station per diem allowances, personal allow- 
ances for general officers, lump-sum terminal leave payments, severance pay and 
other allowances prescribed by law. The estimates are based on a programed 
officer beginning strength of 142,500, an ending strength of 143,500 and man-years 
of 142,655, which includes 40 Reserve officers to be on extended active duty with 
the Air Force under provisions of section 5 of the National Defense Act, as 
amended and section 252 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. The increase 
of $4,671,000 is required to provide for an increase in programed man-years of 
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382, increased longevity due to maturity of the force and an increase of 207 in the 
number of officer man-years programed for flying status. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fund requirement was determined by multiplying the average strength 
of each grade by the average rates of pay and allowances for each grade which 
have been derived from the latest analysis of military pay records and the most 
recent personnel sample surveys. 


Summary of program requirements 








Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 
ee ne ae Frit cial acai ---------| $729, 142, 000 $739, 512, 000 
Quarters allowance cs 146, 182, 000 141, 220, 000 
Subsistence allowance - - - -_-- 4 i : 81, 744, 000 81, 964, 000 
Incentive pay: 
Crew members. ----- . : ‘ ea deel ait 185, 174, 000 185, 942, 000 
Noncrew members. - - - ; : 807, 000 855, 000 
Personal allowances, general officers - - . 35 | 38, 000 
Special pay, physicians and dentists__- : 8, 133, 8, 572, 000 
Overseas station per diem allowances ae as ™— 10, 369, 000 | 10, 776, 000 
Uniform allowance... .- . 3, 921, 000 | 3, 678, 000 
Lump-sum settlement to separated Air Force Reserve officers - - - - 150, 000 | 150, 000 
Lump-sum terminal leave pay--- 7, 139, 000 | 6, 463, 000 
Severance pay-.-.------ isin * ‘ g = 649, 000 789, 000 
Hazardous duty pay --- a ; 211, 000 | 247, 000 
Mustering-out payments - - i j ‘ ‘ 3, 012, 000 | 1, 257, 000 
Missing persons pay-. F ; 59, 000 | 51, 000 
Travel allowance (mileage on separation) - pote : 1, 308, 000 | 1, 192, 000 
Pay and allowances of officers detailed to other agencies outside Depart- 
ment of Defense on a reimbursable basis | 1, 568, 000 1, 568, 000 
en = Se — 1, 179, 603, 000 1, 184, 274, 000 


ANNUAL RATES OF PAY AND ALLOWANCES (PUBLIC LAW 351, 81ST CONG., SEC. 201, 
301, 302, AS AMENDED BY PUBLIC LAW 20, 84TH CONG.) 


be aaa 





Grade Basie pay Quarters |Subsistence Total 
Ce ROOTES LAE SE Te | $11, 651 $872 | $574. 56 $13, 097. 56 
Colonel. .._.- oa oe ees : rt mone mein Ghat ton 8, 631 | 979 574.56 | 10,184. 56 
Lieutenant colonel. _______- sseuemeese souezaq 7,197 | 1, 294 | 574. 56 9, 065. 55 
Major....--- Jaimwperawne ; a LameESetsdeeenn 6, 468 | 1, 169 | 574. 56 8, 211. 56 
Captain se ene Sb ait ania 5, 597 | 1,063 | 574.56 | 7, 234. 56 
Ist lieutenant—-__..__- se ati kl. Senos | 4,027 | 851 574. 56 | 5, 452. 56 
We ON a. 6 sei Sieees iene cise cectepzaseesasacceRs | 2, 929 702 | 574. 56 4, 205. 56 
a eed ds. ® atta etna ones tne | 5, 955 1, 048 574. 56 7, 577. 56 
a ees eee a tees. eee Aa “| 4.951 1, 086 | 574.56 | 6,611.56 
LE os Ag Sida hAtiecd a penveak eapeecens 4, 326 1,011 574. 56 | 5, 911. 56 
We ceccaencdeaiadalt cass se LS es 3, 963 | 875 574. 56 5, 412. 56 
| 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES (BASIC PAY, QUARTERS AND SUBSISTENCE ALLOWANCE, 
PUBLIC LAW 351, 81ST CONG., SECS. 201, 301, 302, AS AMENDED BY PUBLIC LAW 20, 
84TH CONG.) 





Grade Man-years | Average rate} Amount 
| 
ON IEE Seale sicntitteartnensinbiicinicinigi etnainisteicetala ia aaa a Z Sandal phat 
General a L 138 $13, 097. 56 | $5, 737, 000 
Colonel ‘ 4744 10, 184. 56 48, 315, 000 
Lieutenant colonel oe 9, 820 9, 065. 56 || 89, 024, 000 
Major 22, 805 8, 211. 5 187, 265, 000 
Captain . mp 42, 781 7, 234. 56 309. 502, 000 
Ist lieutenant ‘ 42, 182 5, 452. 56 230, 000, 000 
2d lieutenant... ‘ sles Se d 14, 605 205. 56 | 61, 422, 000 
w-4 ; st 200 7, 577. 5 1, 516, 000 
Ww-3 ‘ : ial 968 6, 611. 56 6, 400, 000 
W-2 : at 2, 524 5, 911. 56 14, 920, 000 
Ww-1 Fa atels : | 1, 588 | 5, 412. 56 | &, 595, 000 


Total : 142, 655 ; 962, 696, 000 
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PERSONAL ALLOWANCES 


























Man-years Rate Amount 
General Officers Lsrehilie Law 351, 81st Cong.): 
Chief of Staff oa 1 $4, 000 $4, 000 
Senior member of Staff Committee of United Nations____- 1 2, 700 2, 700 
CONROE Bis 6 a ited 6 id i i io ls 9 2, 200 19, 800 
Lieutenant General 2 500 11, 000 
PRE ead deck takadccsmdgdinddind shabbactud Oe natant 37, 500 
Rounded to 38, 000 
INCENTIVE PAY 
Grade Man-years | Average rate | Amount 
lida leenraieiiehipanig ee ne! a eel 
Crew members (Public Law 351, 8ist Cong., sec. 204, as 
amended by Public Law 20, 84th Pens: be 
General___......- ioe nian Gy ene en 378 $1, 953 $738, 000 
NE as abcess ocd li bucies danas. pabcnabeboswbdia te 3, 171 2, 845 9, 621, 000 
Lieutenant colonel. 4, 931 2, 826 13, 935, 000 
BMI. .oncmepuuae I al cena eee neuiea 13, 623 2, 765 37, 668, 000 
Captain_..._..-. vee Fiat canhices 26, 191 2, 371 62, 099, 000 
Ist lieutenant ; 25, 399 1, 865 47, 369, 000 
ANIC OT... 5 ccaceninccneccaeudeatess tee 10, 372 1, 457 15, 112, 000 
I cai at thi ee ae, 84,065 |_.- i oSeh oe 185, 942, 000 
Noncrew members (Public Law 351, 8ist Cong., sec. 204, as 
amended by Public Law 20, 84th Cong.): 
648 man-years, at il Ree oh a bli die site dace iver 855, 000 
ee sie ent hes vendedh cengteabdunptaimibielechedeee aus cddl i oe 186, 797, 000 
Special pay for physicians and dentists (Public Law 351, 8ist Cong., sec 
203 (as amended by Public Law 497, 84th Cong.) : 
3,388 man-years at $1,628... 1... --2 ee $5, 484, 000 
1,501 man-yeare ®t $1,400in6 kb hh ee 2, 778, 000 
Sr SUI EEE TTI cs ccs critidnin en cng enanmeninencimiesduaninaioens 360, 000 
— 8, 572, 000 








Overseas station per diem allowances (Public Law 351, 8ist Cong., sec. 

a 1 INU IS MRI SI ba ccna anes. hip even cei nchidnameenemtnak edinan 10, 776, 000 
ry Tg for uniforms and equipment (Public Law 476, 82d Cong., sec 

243) : 


I a cake cence extremes ene is sla 2, 786, 000 
3,745 officers at $200._________-_- uiginheemeatccondnasie detesekels 749, 000 
2830 eapenee, Beckie at $100.4... L.-0..-.__....... 148, 000 


ae 8, 678, 000 
Lump-sum settlement to Air Force Reserve officers (Public Law 691, 74th 
en py Ge BOOT ID II ahi hie chee tings ere ctedee renee enn eneineintrares mene 150, 000 
Lump-sum terminal-leave payments (Public Law 704, 79th Cong., as 
amended by Public Law 350, 80th Cong.): 13,057 officers at $495 
I I I i oe ee cence etneees he meet 6, 462, 000 
Severance pay (Public Law 381 and Public Law 810, 80th Cong., and Publie 


lane Gon, Gree Gone.) ¢ 117 oncere Ot Oe,1 ao... ............--....._. 789, 000 
Hazardous duty pay (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., as amended by Public 
Law 20, 84th Cong.) : 187 man-years at $1,820___._...__..-__-_.___ 247, 000 
Mustering- out pay ments (Public Law 550, 82d Cong.)): 
ne, CURE DEO iin cdg ose nede mate té enone $925, 000 
ROCCE Ee Sees weoricebd cite pekieenaceennewen 832, 000 
— 1, 257, 000 
Missing-persons pay (Public Law 490, 77th Cong., as amended): 6 man- 
ee I I cts Sachse ts aneastnseesdibe arvensis Aakch tipeeotteesew anceprenem dntgnesnaieeomoaoanepee oxcenae 51, 000 
Travel allowance—mileage on eae (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., 
foam Dire > \ ae Ge OURO a ce eeeenene nen 1, 192, 000 
Pay and Bic iabess of personnel detailed to other agencies outside Depart- 
ment of Defense (Public Law 157, 84th Cong., sec. 604)_.-.-.---___-_ 1, 568, 000 
OURO ONNGs oth ol i i es le 1, 184, 274, 000 
Program pay and allowances 
Project: Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel : 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958____.__._._.-_________ $2, 144, 567, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957____.__.._-______-____ 2, 091, 653, 000 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1956___._.____.___________ 2. 163, 171, 624 
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PART I—PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the pay and allowances of enlisted per- 
sonnel on active duty, including basic pay, quarters allowance, subsistence allow- 
ance, foreign-duty pay, incentive pay, mustering-out payments, station per diem 
allowance, reenlistment bonus, severance pay, lump-sum terminal-leave payments, 
and other allowances prescribed by law. The estimates are based on a programed 
beginning strength of 774,890, an ending strength of 778,265, and man-years of 
775,599. 

The increase of $52,914,000 in fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 1957 is caused 
by the 6,303 additional man-years programed in fiscal year 1958, and greater 
longevity due to maturity of the force. 


PART Il. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fund requirement was determined by multiplying the average strength of 
each grade by the average rates of pay and allowances for each grade which 
have been derived from the latest analysis of military pay records and the most 
recent personnel sample surveys. 


Summary of program requirements 














| Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 

SEPT te : ts Sea veneers = een 
Cie 2 8h hee “2 ssi Ngee needs to taeaaeeeae | $1, 400,319,000 | $1, 460, 513, 000 
Quarters allowance. Oh ncdaduddducudcdectecqubaesbbaannaddenedeatenetaes 333, 648, 000 356, 336, 000 
lcd cccccccnukesebnaadeicauhammobesaameee- sonia 122, 721, 000 122, 849, 000 
NE SEH 6 6 pci. dc sg oid Gq canst IEEESS AER SSSESEENSTA 38, 043, 000 39, 848, 000 
Incentive pay—-Crew members. ---.----- asaicaeneniaeineene nas weaedneedaniatee wala 23, 554, 000 24, 898, 000 
Incentive pay—Noncrew members. --...-.....--.---.----.------------- : 3, 196, 000 3, 234, 000 
I A BED, idk os 6st = cne~ ncculartatie=beh paeb at ners one 19, 847, 000 20, 546, 000 
po ee Ss See whee teed 61, 637, 000 51, 179, 000 
Cn... ncn sinnerangusnerncaeungs Srereneehenetee ot 729, 000 863, 000 
Lump-sum terminal leave pay (including commuted rations) pitaineitiin chilly 33, 748, 000 27, 013, 000 
Severance pay- . <diliek oa etane wanamnt omaradaata -| 1, 625, 000 1, 590, 000 
Mustering-out payments. juimae penne ean aebereh sees seik  apeebaaetvieiiiinettes 37, 789, 000 23, 265, 000 
Mibeies mereths GAY ....--~..----- =~. eanchobsd i aI IR aie ted 32, 000 28, 000 
Travel allowance (mileage Oi NE acim h neta reer 12, 365, 000 10, 005, 000 
Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel engaged in operation of messes 

at which meals are sold to officers and civilians, reimbursable (Public | 

BA tts COU CURD 5 sid 6 oe ign erin S90 <qenncnteg bok dtnian 2, 400, 000 2, 400, 000 

POE, can cntn sgt hsnsennnus steoencitehssd sdigakee enn aoaeeiens | 2,091, 653,000 | 2, 144, 567, 000 
Grade Man-years Average Amount 





annual rates 





| 
Basic pay (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., as amended by Public ait 
Law 346, 82d Cong., and Public Law 20, 84th 1 Cong. ): 

| 








Master sergeant sé wuseu 56, 087 $3, 414 $191, 481, 000 
i i ee 2. nnrccakwiennnneeiaaneenauaune 71, 068 2, 841 201, 904, 000 
Staff sergeant saeatd utp eniclineias . ae 155, 394 | 2, 330 362, 068, 000 
Airman Ist class------ woh ‘ dhaos . : 156, 531 1, 794 280, 817, 000 
pO eee 195, 015 | 1, 375 268, 146, 000 
DAPIROE Ot Gale sak oa 2850054. boS dee ea doe ecbesas 115, 359 | 1 129 130, 240, 000 
Airman, basic_....- ; pean a 26, 145 989 25, 857, 000 

a pceee ee fa as x | 775, 599 | ------} 1, 400, 513, 000 





Quarters allowance (Public Law 351 as amended by Public Law 771, 8ist Cong.): 370,373 
man-years, at $962.10... - wa 3 na ipeamentnd i ... $356, 336, 000 





Subsistence allowances (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., as amended by Public Law 346, 82d 
Cong.): 
When rations in kind not available: 19,390 man-years, at $938.05 (at $2.57 per day).--..-. 18, 189, 000 
When authorized to mess separately or on leave: 283,094 man-years, at $365 (at $1 perday).. 103, 329, 000 
Augmentation of commuted rations allowance for meals taken separately (Public Law 253, 
84th Cong.): 7,756 man-years, at $171.60 (at $0.66 per meal) _..-...--.--....-...-----.-.-. 1, 331, 000 


Total, subsistence allowances. -.-....- tie Caitlater dnianiakactne n200059<epénpndae | | See eee 




















Grade Man-years | Annual rates Amount 
ee Dentin —|———_—___—_ | —___ ‘ ie 

Foreign-duty pay (Public Law 351, 8ist Cong., sec. 206, and 

Public Law 458, 83d Cong., sec pe: } 
ll net ernie 17, 894 $270 $4, 831, 000 
Technical sergeant....._._________ sa ct de a ons ae 23, 082 240 5, 540, 000 
Staff sergeant Fs Gabel ve 51, 020 192 9, 796, 000 
Atronen tet -elag.: =. 5405222. 4- 2c. pages paiiv é 52, 942 156 8, 259, 000 
Airman 24 class __- Saba nihe 77, 820 108 8, 405, 000 
Airman 3d class and basic__-_- e sci | 32, 342 | 96 3, 105, 000 
Total_. bE 6 segue devel as 255, 100 | 39, 936, 000 
Less Territorials _- pe ee eae | 559 156, 55 | —88, 000 
Total____- 1 ie LS | 254, 541 | __| 89, 848, 000 





| | 
| Man-years | Annualrates| Amount 





Incentive pay (Public Law 351, 8ist Cong., sec. 204, as 





amended by Public Law 20, 84th Cong.): 
Crew members (grade): | 
Master sergeant ee ea a asad a —_ 2, 982 | $1, 239 $3, 695, 000 
Technical sergeant.._..._.__.- MAG : 4, 549 | 1, 121 5, 099, 000 
Staff sergeant__....-_- andenda winial saahedil 7, 496 994 | 7, 451, 000 
Airman Ist class_________- ; ; hv biatt 5, 950 | 806 | 4, 796, 000 
Airman 2d class _----- ina atatine ‘ walled 4, 480 682 | 3, 055, 000 
Airman 3d class.............--- sienalabaied andi c a 1, 252 610 | 764, 000 
reel, OeGle.......6.6.-5..4. heupenathatas 63 600 38, 000 
| Oe ee a 26, 772 | -| 24, 898, 000 
Noncrew members: ‘4, 900 man- years, ‘at $660_- Ja | | 3, 234, 000 
Total, incentive pay--_._-- ca tae al et li eit oe Bo » 28, 132, 000 





Overseas station per diem allowances (Public Law 351, 8ist Cong., sec. 303): 26,326 at $780.45. $20, 546, 000 
Reenlistment bonus (Public Law 351, 8ist Cong., as amended by Public Law 20, 84th Cong.): 


65,413 reenlistees, at $782.40_- a 51, 179, 000 
Hazardous duty pay (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 204, as amended by Public Law 20, 84th 

Cong.): 1,307 airmen, at $660_- 863, 000 
Lump-sum terminal-leave payments (Public Law 704, 79th Cong., as amended by Public 

Law 350, 80th Cong.): 122,857 airmen, at $196 (average 34.1 days) _- 24, 080, 000 


Commuted ration allowance while on terminal leave (Public Law 704, 79th Cong., as amended 

by Public Law 350, 80th Cong.): 122,857 airmen, at $23.87 (average 34.1 days, at $0.70 per 

day) ba 2, 933, 000 
Severance pay, disability (Publie Law 351, 8ist Cong., sec. 403): 923 airmen, at $1,723- , 590, 000 
Mustering-out payments (Public Law 550, 82d Cong.): 


_ 


55,474 airmen, at $300---.____-_- _ : eeisenaces wate $16, 642, 000 
20,806 airmen, at $200. ..............-.-... aii a lela wala 5, 961, 000 
6,620 airmen, at $100---_- ene a . seieeh Tiaedneddesnet: j 662, 000 

. — 23, 265, 000 

Missing-persons pay (Public Law 490, 77th Cong., as amended): 8 airmen, at $3,513 28, 000 

Travel allowance, discharge (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 303): 128,270 airmen, at $78 10, 005, 000 


Pay and allowances of personnel engaged in operation of messes at thich meals are sold to 


officers and civilians (Public Law 157, 84th Cong., sec. 612)__. ~ ‘ 400, 000 


to 


Rene ee eae eale _ 2, 144, 567, 000 
Program: Pay and allowances 


Project: Pay and allowances of aviation and Air Force Academy cadets: 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958____-___- vic stibihiodtiidin cy See sOoe 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957__.._________________- _ 7,730, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956 -.._._.___________ jcdkuuse Cae 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the pay and allowances of aviation and 
Air Force Academy cadets, including basic pay, severance pay, incentive pay, 
and separation-travel allowance. The estimates are based on a programed be- 
ginning strength of 2,800 aviation cadets and 510 Air Force Academy cadets, an 
ending strength of 2,475 aviation cadets and 760 Air Force Academy cadets, and 
man-years of 2,381 aviation cadets and 776 Air Force Academy cadets. The 
reduction of $347,000 in fund requirements results from a planned net decrease 
in the cadet program by 137 man-years. 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fund requirement was determined by multiplying the average strength by 
the average rates of pay and allowances which were derived from the latest 
analysis of military pay records and the most recent personnel sample surveys. 


Summary of program requirements 


| 
| Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 





1957 1958 
| 
Basic pay : ‘ 2 : _...| $4, 394, 000 $4, 211, 000 
Subsistence allowance. -- dene eit 1, 850, 000 1, 750, 000 
Quarters allowance 2 es, 115, 000 98, 000 
Incentive pay: flying, nonrated, noncrew-_-.-.-.------- vielen samuel 1, 301, 000 1, 220, 000 
Lump-sum terminal leave pay ; Pe ye" 41, 000 61, 000 
Severance pay --. ‘ | 2, 000 2, 000 
Travel allowance (mileage on discharge na es 27, 000 | 41, 000 
tila ncisleitionts iinbints Aiden eee eee 
| 


Basic pay (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., as amended by Public Law 
346, 82d Cong., and Public Law 20, 84th Cong.) : 
2.381 aviation cadet man-years at $1,333.80 per year_______ $3, 1 
( 


76, 000 
776 Air Force Academy cadet man-years at $1,333.80 per year. 1,03 


35, 000 
— $4, 211, 000 
Subsistence allowance (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., as amended by 
Publie Law 346, 82d Cong.) : 


2,381 aviation cadet man-years at $574.56_______-___- _ 1,368, 000 
776 Air Force Academy cadets at $492. 75 (365 days at $1, 
SE EE Eiapnceetisees ected ainicia> scsi crc eicaneee ae ee eS 382, 000 


- ——— 1,750,000 
Quarters allowances (Public Law 771, 81st Cong., as amended by Public Law 

346, 82d Cong.) : 100 aviation cadet man-years at $982.22______- ost he cess 98, 000 
Incentive pay flying, nonrated, nonerew (Public Law 20, 84th eh : 2,034 

avintion ChGere Bt B80 Qsnscc ninanceimncnanndtniicG 2b BE Boot dat 1, 220, 000 
Lump-sum terminal leave payme nts (Public Law 704, 79th Cong., as amended 

by Public Law 350, 80th Cong.): 524 aviation eaaets at $116.82 (average 


SE. GRU) cc tks: + cdigtieneaine a eanen Hide Bnd dele ae 61, 000 
Severance pay (Publie “Law 351, S8ist Cong., sec. 403) : 8 aviation cadets at 
iiss Sh an as a henna aa cet de Deas 2, 000 
Travel allowance, mileage on separation (Public Law 351, 8ist Cong.) : 524 
aviation cadets at $7 Bi ee ees © RE OR tel A ERE | 41, 000 
OR iis enn cic cede eneeRRehnaai ns ease se ae , 383, , 000 
Program: Individual clothing 
SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS BY PROJECT 
Title 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
} 
Qi (2) (3) (4) 
Monetary clothing allowances j $74, 669, 000 $73, 536, 000 $69, 586, 000 
Total program requirements (obligations) __- 74, 669, 000 73, 536, 000 69, 586, 000 
Project, Monetary clothing allowances: 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_______-__-_-__-__-~-- se — 586, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957____-----__--_-_---- aja 3, 536, 000 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_._._._.._-_----___-_--__- 74, 669, 000 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for monetary clothing allowances payable 
to enlisted personnel and aviation cadets for individual clothing at rates pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Defense. These allowances are as follows: initial 
clothing allowances, basic maintenance allowances, standard maintenance al- 
lowances, special supplemental allowances, and civilian clothing allowances for 
airmen assigned to duties which require the wearing of civilian clothing in the 
performances of official duties, such as airmen assigned to air attachés, military 
missions, special investigations, intelligence activities or assigned in countries 
where the wearing of civilian clothing is mandatory. 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary of program requirements 


Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
1958 








1957 
a nc kbacaausmestbuancacdaanabenmadts $27, 283, 000 $21, 702, 000 
Basic maintenance allowances.-_...........-- aN Ss ce et ee See 12, 593, 000 13, tn 000 
Standard maintenance allowances.-....-_.- a FO a a RE 32, 203, 000 32, 718, 000 
EES ee ae 1, 457, 000 , 000 
A a a a en iis 78, 536, 000 586, 000 
Computation of fund requirements by type of allowance is as follows: 
nitial allowance, military clothing: 
oy OEE SSE DA SS $20, 392, ase 
Se SNE: ITI i iar abi ce isla Ss as tw ces cle essen eee 86, 
a 914, 770 
—_————— $21, 345, 000 
Initial allowance, civilian clothing: 
3 airmen, at — Sssasississey is edieita iis naeshiiai di eect ila 833, 900 
Ge CIPO, Bt GR aii dcitictd diestees ee seddeses 8, 600 
POO We, CS GEO Cece bitin this dade tunine 14, 000 
we 357, 000 
Basic maintenance allowance, military clothing: 277,042 airmen man- 
years (including cadets and WAF), at $50.40___-.-.-___--___---___ 13, 963, 000 
Standard maintenance allowance, military clothing: 449,847 airmen 
DOEES CAUUUEIES WAP), BE Bl Bn mccimncc mn ncmannigitiiibbdion casi 82, 389, 000 
Standard maintenance allowance, civilian clothing : 3,812 airmen man- 
ST, EG Be tite ctecilbintdtthbimin dete cbt binlion dh (hutthtiendilaniéstamndndiidintyicsecte 829, 000 
Special hog allowance : 
80 1100th Security Squadron, raat Ra ali acincipenalibies $2, 400 
0.000 Mie DONGs,; BC DO4 BB a inten cictceceidiccomdomansnin 899, 150 
70 special duty, male, at $36.90_.....-.._-..._.-.__.._ 2,583 
= GOENR) - GOLe « TOOIM, RU BOO d maid nie ttsntiondiaodnwssne 2, 760 
¢ poses duty, I asi 157 
WAF medical specialists 7 Daa OO iaiidivintbitinnciganeise 5, 198 
540 WAF technicians, at $42,10__.-..-------L-ol olla 22, 734 
15 band personnel (Wary at $30 hae atedhiln hse aka bk Se eaceshechiel 1, 200 
635 band personnel, at $36.90 De captntntinemecliiisitebaniidibalatlescydethenesiletiagion 23, 432 
24,540 winter underwear, at $9...-.....-___-----.--_. 220, 860 
400 recruiting personnel, at $80__..----..------------ 32, 000 
49,080 jacket substitution, at $10_-.-----_-------_.- 490, 800 
FE einiagatintninnh tN RNR EE ERNE teet 1, 203, 274 
SN NIN ee i dn abdibehaeaadachwanew 1, 203, 000 
Total monetary clothing allowances__.......-.-......-----_.. 69, 586, 000 
Program, subsistence in kind 
SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS BY PROJECT 
Title 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
SD SITTIN «a iniccicnthions:h eaishleiatenandieassiniiiedieaaneeeiimttin $168, 558,717 | $180, 671,000 | $182,017, 000 
Total program requirements (obligations)..............- 168, 558,717 | 180, 671,000 182, 017, 000 
Project: Subsistence in kind: 
Program requirements: 
ica dhinsieacaenin bctbieresGleremnniabebyintinnineneninitnias etait $182, 017, 000 
BR) NT a i acai aie ele ett i awinimneie 180, 671, 000 
CRE REE Bidet atinth ce thinned tiieimeniintinets 168, 558, 717 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the procurement of subsistence supplies 
for issue as rations to enlisted personnel, including emergency and operational 
rations; also includes the payment of meals furnished under contract (when 
approved by Headquarters, USAF) at commercial facilities where the payment 
of commuted rations would create an individual hardship and/or the costs for 
establishment of a Government mess facility are prohibitive. 
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PART Il. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fund requirement is based on the number of rations to be furnished airmen 
entitled to be subsisted at Government expense. The personnel strengths are 
based on the USAF military personnel program. The ration rates are based on 
an average of actual ration costs experienced by the Air Force during the period 
July through October 1956. Other factors are based on actual statistical surveys 
and experience of prior fiscal years. The increase in the fund requirements of 
$1,346,000 is due primarily to a net increase of 6,303 in man-years which has 
been provided for in the personnel program (an increase of 8,688 man-years 
overseas and a decrease of 2,385 in the Zone of Interior. 


Summary of program requirements 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
































1957 1958 
Consumption requirements, Zone of Interior. - ..-......-..--..--..-.-------- $92, 532, 000 $91, 210, 000 
EE SOIC REIIE PUUNOOUIR. £0 5b cnn cnc acsocesensossunasensceeens 66, 639, 000 69, 307, 000 
SOU EE CN Ge TOURED DOG a 5 nei bso crows nceksbdbtcucnccsecse 21, 500, 000 21, 500, 000 
Se Ds crncn eeeepenas itch bei cvehcntathdetneabeiancichepicanciamte hoagie 180, 671, 000 182, 017, 000 
Consumption requirements 
ZONE OF INTERIOR 
Man-years Average Amount 
daily rate 
Average number of airmen, Zone of Interior_.........-.------- 520, 499 sicteeineoteeeiaea aaa 
ee ne NN To gacepsia se eee eae 
Airmen on monetary allowance-.-............----..------- |} 235,333 |_- asa vie dled etrbcaiae 
a ee ee a | —3, 349 | orksyaieenetinsbetllinie tei 
Airmen entitled to subsistence in kind...............--- yer ee 
Less estimated absentees (16 percent) -._.._.-- Dei cccpahasialiintattent | AB BIG Bassi ces geet omen 
Net requirement for rations in kind (365 days) --.....-.- 236, 545 | $1. 02 $88, 066, 000 
{= ———— | 
Airmen authorized special rations: 
URE NROES BRUINS oid oda cdess eta cnddeseddsuceSlenansh 1, 575 2.10 1, 207, 000 
I EE, nn napnaaseceasesctpineukebabeest 993 | 2.76 1, 000, 000 
Pressowes Trowell TOUS. 6.5. on 2 on cick tM deeb ee 282 | 3. 06 315, 000 
NEE WN sin ce dds smnanies cnankenidpesibedeaaeate 192 | 2.10 147, 000 
NI a al nines cients iaentiiahinuipemmoniaamneanaiaetinet 217 1. 85 147, 000 
§-in-1 rations_._._.- pcoenieekncil ill canes ivi aay abigaciediateniiaesanes 90 1.61 53, 000 
athe etal ata koe tinh hate aed SOO cette dian 2, 369, 00 
Operational rations: Pm ‘ | + 
Survival: Quantity | 
I ts ctdtinstc) chili dian deuthidnnsbntpmewandels 47, 296 | 0.99 46, 823 
ithe: ion «not abide eonbbeduanae amore man 49, 865 | . 60 29, 919 
Ens onkiptdncnebuanennnckadekcenaennelaelae 50, 576 | 3.92 198, 258 
NIIET is cna ticaiinbaiseeennintanah paaetminemaden haseiaeanieeaee 275, 000 
Total consumption requirements, Zone of Interior _ - eet ja 3 eee peng 210, 000 
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OVERSEAS 
Man-years Average Amount 
daily rate 
Average number of airmen, overseas_--.-_---....--.----- 255, 100 |_- ale tT 5bs~ddde tis 
Less: 
Airmen on transports. -__............-.-- aiid cdl ellie OT Dt anim al 
Airmen on monetary allowances__-.-..--...--- aa —67, 151 |......- 
Airmen on special rations. _...........- WG dah woah ; —4, 688 
Airmen entitled to subsistence in kind dnizuckwéidl 183, 084 died aneaetl 
Less estimated number of absentees (7.5 percent) sea —13, 731 ie 
Net requirement for rations in kind (365 days). $1. 04 $64, 286, 000 
Airmen authorized special rations: a Z 
Snack meal rations___.._.._.._.._- 1, 089 | 2. 55 1, 014, 000 
In-flight packet rations___........_--- - 1, 083 | 2. 76 1, 091, 000 
Precooked frozen rations. _-__--- as ‘ 195 | 3.12 222, 000 
Combat rations__-_-~-_--- ‘ | 1, 866 1.85 | 1, 260, 000 
5-in-1 rations___.-- eeeainncuse k 448 | 1.61 | 263, 000 
NN. Sinies Satay cdeokd ; | 7) 1. 65 | 4, 000 
entntecnmmpaiitinatiaietaldde Nl a St ee > 
We oe Epil smninites 4, 688 | 3, 854, 000 
Operational rations: | ri deen | 7 ; | ae 
Survival: | Quantity | | 
BOE. £2 oases Ls pididtleiiad Cds an 22, 041 | . 99 | 21, 821 
Tropic... _- $2553 eo. win hehe sil ag 27, 985 | 60 | 16, 791 
ice. Abies. &. eat ae 2, 650 | 3. 92 10, 388 
EAS ae 49, 000 
Augmentation for cold climate: _— a ae ; 
13,457 man-years at $0.14 times 365 days 687, 653 
15,510 man-years at $0.06 times 365 days___-- | 330, 909 
5,423 man-years at $0.05 times 365 days__-_-- | 98, 970 
Pobebn rs news caares 1, 118, 000 
Total consumption requirements, overseas me! 4 69, 307, 000 
Total consumption requirements, worldwide | : | 160, 517, 000 
Meals sold on a reimbursable basis____- 21, 500, 000 
Total program requirements_ | 182, 017, 000 
Program, movements, permanent change of station 
SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS BY PROJECT 
é | 
Title 1956, 1957, 1958, 
actual | estimate estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
——— - ee ee - a am _ —|- | —_ — 
PCS movements of individuals____-_- _..-----| $158, 288, 052 J $154, 518, 000 $146, 574, 000 
PCS movements of organized units- __ | 3, 906, 140 4, 178, 000 6, 412, 000 
PCS movements of military personnel by Military Sea Trans- 
port Service and/or contractual commercial airlift...........| 55, 137, 079 55, 982, 400 1%, 440, 000 
Total program requirements (obligations) _.........-.-- | 212 2, 331, 071 214, 678, 400 227, 426, 000 
Project: PCS movements of individuals: 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958__.._________-_-_--__- $146, 574, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957___._._-__.____-__-__-_~- 154, 518, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956____-_-_______----_-- 153, 288, 052 


PART I. PURPOSE OF SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for travel expenses related to all PCS 
movements of individuals or casual groups to first Air Force duty stations, 
between Air Force duty stations, and upon separation; including assignment of 
individuals from other military services (Army, Navy, etc.) to first Air Force 
duty station; officer appointees from civil life or service academies, Reserve, 
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Air Force ROTC, or Air National Guard officers called, recalled, or reassigned 
to extended active duty; reassignment within the Air Force; travel to and from 
formal training courses; movement of dependents and household goods of mili- 
tary personnel authorized in connection with PCS movements; dislocation allow- 
ance payable to military personnel with dependents for the expenses incurred 
in relocating their households upon a permanent change of station. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The vigorous travel economy program adopted by the Air Force approximately 
8 years ago is continuing with the objective of further stabilizing our forces 
without impairing the swift and effective performance of our mission. The 
fiscal year 1958 estimate for PCS movements of individuals provides for 76,413 
fewer moves and a decrease of $7,944,000 as compared to the fiscal year 1957 
program. Although sizable reductions have been made in the number of move- 
ments, costs per move continue to rise primarily because of larger families and 
a greater number of families moving to and from overseas because of improved 
housing conditions. The movements outlined below by type of movement reflect 
this austere travel economy program of the Air Force and, therefore, represent 
the minimum number of PCS movements required to achieve the activations 
and deployment objectives contained in the fiscal year 1958 military personnel 
program. 

The fund requirements were determined by detailed computation using the 
most recent average cost factors for mileage, dependency, household goods ship- 
ments, contract packing, crating and storage. A representative computation 
is shown on page 458. The following is a summary of the travel requirements 
for PCS movements of individuals: 

Travel of: (1) Enlistees, reenlistees, and prior service personnel from recruit- 
ing stations to indoctrination training centers, to first Air Force duty station, 
or to the nearest Air Force base as designated by the Department of the Air 
Force; (2) reenlistees and prior service personnel from Air Force installations 
or other service installations to first Air Force duty station; (3) accepted avia- 
tion cadet applicants or officer candidates from civil life or recruiting station to 
flying training or officer candidate school; and (4) recalled airmen reservists 
from home to first duty station or school, or to processing stations and then to 
first duty station or school: fiscal year 1957, 144,992 moves, $10,677,000; fiscal 
year 1958, 118,185 moves, $8,781,000. 

Travel of newly appointed officers, recalled Reserve, Air Force ROTC and Na- 
tional Guard officers, and officers transferred from another military service to 
first Air Force duty station: fiscal year 1957, 13,456 moves, $2,444,000; fiscal 
year 1958, 12,090 moves, $2,137,000. 

Travel of airmen from indoctrination training centers to technical, flying train- 
ing, and other formal schools including Army, Navy, or contract schools: fiscal 
year 1957, 87,880 moves, $5,229,000; fiscal year 1958, 71,815 moves, $4,273,000. 

Travel of officers and airmen (from other than indoctrination training) to 
formal schools conducted under Air Force training programs: fiscal year 1957, 
10,996 moves, $3,182,000; fiscal year 1958, 12,590 moves, $3,471,000, 

Travel of flying training students between flying training stations: fiscal year 
1957, 12,141 moves, $1,752,000; fiscal year 1958, 11,005 moves, $1,598,000. 

Travel of officers and airmen school graduates and eliminees to first duty 
station from indoctrination training; technical schools; flying training schools; 
Army and Navy schools; contract schools; depot level specialist training (ex- 
cept movement to cverseas) ; or any other type of formal school: Fiscal year, 
1957, 106,301 moves, $12,172,000; fiscal year 1958, 90,230 moves, $10,910,000. 

Rotation-type PCS movements of individuals between major commands within 
the Continental United States when specifically directed by Headquarters, 
USAF in each individual case: Fiscal year 1957, 42,537 moves, $8,073,000 ; fiscal 
year 1958, 42,185 moves, $8,416,000. 

Travel of: (1) Military personnel from zone of interior duty installations to 
overseas final destination, including movement through ports of embarkation and 
debarkation, and overseas processing stations, and (2) military personnel (in- 
cluding patients) from overseas duty station to zone of interior destination, in- 
cluding movement through overseas processing stations, and ports of embarkation 
and debarkation to zone of interior installation (duty station, hospital, school 
assignment, or point of separation from the service). Excludes MSTS and/or 
contractual commercial airlift transportation costs): Fiscal year 1957, 282,695 
moves, $74,062,000 ; fiscal year 1958, 276,685 moves, $72,447,000. 
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The following computation is a representative example of the method used 
for the computation of above travel costs: 


Officers, 26,521, at $99 (1,650 miles, at $0.06) _-..______ $2, 626, 000 
Wives, 21,217, at $90 (1,500 miles at $0.06) _...____ 1, 910, 000 
Children 12 and over, 7,129, at $90 (1,500 miles, at 
RD i tobi aU ce tne tng eis dnentinnenpncnvicves pease svete 642, '000 
Children 5 to 11, 11,988, at $45 (1,500 miles, at 
NTT ee eee an ese ee Talat 539, 000 
Household goods, 21,217 shipments, at $521.80_..._ 11, 071, 000 
—_——_———- $16, 783, 000 
Airmen, 250,164, at $99 (1,650 miles, at $0.06) .....____ 24, 766, 000 
Wives, 66,293, at $90 (1,500 miles, at $0.06) _-___.__ 5, 966, 000 
Children 12 and over, 15,380, at $90 (1,500 miles, at 
Siliblnninihs bactibdentilddintceatsbhbiatpiichichh aitdbibidiptibritdentons 1, 384, 000 
Children 5 to 11, 32,285, at $45 (1,500 miles, at 
CE enka SUS ide Si iobibaateicd , 453, 000 
Household goods, 66,293 shipments, at $333.22_..._ 22, 090, 
55, 659, 000 
a sacked dicta with hit ih medcinicithdentinte be cchieden boinc tlle bisktia atin chtabenleele 72, 447, 000 


Reassignment travel within major air command areas in the Zone of Interior, 
and within extensions of Headquarters, USAF ; and command directed permanent 
change of station reassignments within oversea areas. Excludes travel via 
MSTS and contractual commercial airlift: Fiscal year 1957, 98,371 moves, 
$14,310,000 ; fiiscal year 1958, 93,063 moves, $13,415,000. 

Travel of dependents and household goods of military personal separating 
from the service from last Air Force station to home or point of entry into 
service. Includes travel of dependents and household goods of deceased, retired, 
injured, interned, missing, or captured military personnel: Fiscal year 1957, 
37,016 moves, $9,542,000; fiscal year 1958, 32,115 moves, $8,297,000. 

Travel of individuals selected as Air Force Academy cadets upon entry into 
the Air Force Academy: Fiscal year 1957, 353 moves, $26,000; fiscal year 1958, 
862 moves, $26,000. 

Dislocation allowance payable to military personnel with dependents for the 
expenses incurred in relocating their households upon a permanent change of 
station: Fiscal year 1957, 132,550 payments, $12,724,000; fiscal year 1958, 180,043 
payments, $12,478,000. 

Travel performed by military personnel at the request of other Federal agen- 
cies, governments, or international organizations on a reimbursable basis: Fiscal 
year 1957, $325,000 ;: fiscal year 1958, $325,000. 

Total, $146,574,000. 


Program. Movements, permanent change of station 


Project : Permanent change of station movements of organized units: 
Program requirements: 


POSCRL MOOE Wipes enciidssepetbudsaisiilaciepeduswenaniinch $6, 412, 000 
RE PGND, I 0 ah eld cette deel ha oS ans ctdsiibanln 4, 178, 000 
SPR AAO sce anh ntti cicine visitas th be bbs shila 3, 906, 140 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for travel expenses related to movements of 
organized units of military personnel including movement of their dependents 
and household goods (excludes movements of organizational equipment and 
impedimenta) ; and dislocation allowance payable to military personnel with 
dependents for the expenses incurred in relocating their households upon a 
permanent change of station. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The movements as outlined below are required in order that the Air Force can 
deploy and rotate its organized units in accordance with the fiscal year 1958 
deployment schedules. Approximately 58 percent of the organizational moves 
will be to, from, between, or within oversea areas to meet operational commit- 
ments dictated by national policy. The remaining 42 percent of the move- 
ments of organized units will occur within the zone of interior. These will 
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result principally from movement of units to newly opened or expanded bases 
and are required to achieve the deployment objectives in the fiscal year 1958 
military personnel program. The increase of $2,234,000 in fund requirement for 
fiscal year 1958 is primarily attributable to reprograming of unit moves previ- 
ously scheduled for fiscal year 1957 for movement in fiscal year 1958 due to 
delays in completion of bases. 

The fund requirements were determined by detailed computations using the 
most recent average cost factors for each type of movement. The following 
is a summary of movements required by type of movement: 

Movements of organized units within the continental United States, Head-. 
quarters United States Air Force directed: Fiscal year 1957, 11,365 individuals, 
$2,070,000 ; fiscal year 1958, 11,590 individuals, $1,858,000. 

Movements of organized units to, from, between, or within oversea areas, Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force directed. Excludes cost of permanent change 
of station movements to and from overseas via MSTS or contractual airlift: 
Fiscal year 1957, 4,409 individuals, $982,000; fiscal year 1958, 10,169 individuals, 
$3,267,000. 

Movements of organized units to, from, between, or within overseas areas, 
major command directed. Excludes MSTS and contractual airlift transporta- 
tion: Fiscal year 1957, 5,629 individuals, $450,000; fiscal year 1958, 5,769 indi- 
viduals, $462,000. 

Dislocation allowance to military personnel with dependents for expenses 
incurred in relocating household upon a permanent change of station: Fiscal 
year 1957, 7,074 payments, $676,000; fiscal year 1958, 8,586 payments, $825,000. 

Total, $6,412,000. 


Program: Movements, permanent change of station 


Project : PCS movements of military personnel by Military Sea Transport Service 
and/or contractual commercial airlift : 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_.--_________-________. $74, 440, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957_...-..----____-____-_- 55, 982, 400 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_._.____-______________ 55, 137, 079 


PARTI. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for (1) cost of PCS movements of military 
personnel (individuals or organizations), their dependents, household goods, and 
privately owned automobiles via Military Sea Transport Service, (2) cost of con- 
tractual airlift of military personnel and their dependents, and (3) cost of trans- 
shipment of PCS passengers, household goods, and automobiles through the 
CONUS Transportation Corps terminals. (Air Force will reimburse the Depart- 
ment of the Army for this expense beginning July 1, 1957.) 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The increase of $18,457,600 requested for this project is attributable primarily 
to the increased use of airlift for PCS movement of personnel to and from over- 
seas. Because the Air Force must maintain effective manning within a lower 
personnel program for fiscal year 1958, the maximum use of airlift is essential 
to reduce to a minimum the noneffective in-transit time of our military personnel. 
To accomplish this objective, it will be necessary to augment MATS airlift 
through contracts with commercial carriers, In addition to the real savings of 
actual in-transit man-years, the increased use of airlift for personnel movements 
will provide greater efficiency and combat capability. 

The fund requirements under this project were determined by applying the 
most recent average-cost factors derived from the latest MSTS and contractual 
commercial airlift billings to the estimated number of moves required to support 
the Air Force rotational and deployment plan for fiscal year 1958. Computation 
of fund requirement is as follows: 
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Fiscal year 1 





Household aaele 


67,351, at $91.27__..- 
63,184, at $150.94 


476,594 M/'T’s, at $14.48.. 


957 Fiscal year 1958 


| 
. $6,147,000 | 14,779, at $120.58......._$ 1, 
9, 537,000 | 37,406, at $153.05... _--. 
6, 901,000 | 507,405 M/T"s, at $14.40. 7, 


782, 000 
725, 000 
307, 000 





Privately owned vehicles. .__| 520,646 M/T’s, at $18.94.. 9, 860,000 | 567,995 M/T’s, at $18.89... 10, 729, 000 
ott se 
LS 62 4nSchiebt sss ec eeniosos henence mans 32, CR BD Linncconn tins eno th’ sonpece by OS OOD 
Movements via contractual com- | 
mercial airlift: 
ee ers i 63s. d su... | 16,350, at $159.38... ._- 2, 606,000 | 142,538, at $159.38....... 22,717,000 
Dependents. -_-....--- -| 60,707, at $159.38_.....-. 9, 676, 000 | 114,068, at $159.38__..._. 18, 181, 000 
Metab us Hess Oi? RG a taldata se oe U2) 19989; 000 fo 22.2 sl. rr _ie _... 40, 898, 000 
Army port operations. . -._......|-.....--....- ~sngeedaned B, GE ee hid nwercrdce-iwes .. 7,999, 000 
Contractual commercial airlift of 
Army personnel and their de- | 
pendents on a reimbursable 
Us n ctoostane ern et eit tas ob on. 3 4, 800, 000 |_...-.-- _ had 0 
et einen 2 hee See aan Se Ue Ika aceannshenenenes 74, 440, 000 


Program: Other costs 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS BY PROJECT 


Title | 1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


(1) (2) | (3) (4) 


Apprehension of Air Force deserters, absentees, eseaped 


| 
. = | 
military prisoners, and payment of authorized donations $910, 000 $1, 057, 000 | $900, 000 


Mortgage insurance | 276, 000 628, 000 631, 000 
Interest on enlisted Air Force personnel deposits 768, 000 510, 000 | 417, 000 
Death: gratuities 3, 340, 000 3, 494, 000 3, 253, 000 


23, 830, 000 | 45, 639, 000 


Employers s ‘cial security contribution 


Total program requirements (obligations) ._....-- ---| 5, 294, 000 29, 519, 000 50, 840, 000 


t Represents estimated obligations against anticipated supplemental. 


Program: Other costs 


Project: Apprehension of Air Force deserters, absentees, escaped military 
prisoners, and payment of authorized donations: 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958___~_- ct Ln ot wn SIL SAN, . $ 900,000 
Program requirements, fiscal year.1957..............._......._-_- 1, 057, 000 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1956__ 910, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for expenses in connection with the 
apprehension of deserters, absentees, and escaped military prisoners and for 
their delivery to the control of the Department of Defense including cost of 
subsistence furnished during the period an enlisted member is detained in civil 
confinement for safekeeping when so requested by military authority, costs of 
rewards and reimbursements for expenses incurred (not to exceed $25 in either 
ease), cost of transportation, lodging and subsistence of a guard sent in pursuit 
of member; payment of donations not exceeding $25 to each prisoner upon his 
release from confinement under courts-martial sentence involving dishonorable 
discharge, and donations not exceeding $25 to each person discharged for fraudu- 
lent enlistment. 

PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
Apprehensions 

Based on the latest actual experience, it is estimated that approximately 4,995 
military absentees will be apprehended during the fiscal year. It is further 
estimated on the basis of past experience that each apprehension will cost 


approximately $174.77 : 4,995 apprehensions at $174.77, $873,000. 
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Authorized donations 


It is estimated on the basis of past experience that 672 former airmen will be 
discharged from the Air Force under conditions other than honorable and upon 
release will receive a donation of $25. 

It is further estimated on the basis of past experience that 979 individuals who 
are discharged from the Air Force due to fraudulent enlistments will receive an 
average donation of $10 each. 

Estimated costs for expenses incurred under this program are distributed as 
follows: 


Gi2 Pomntions..O& BBG. «. 6nd cea bin pes-ssadicen- es -odnwben oe $16, 800 
979 fraudulent enlistment discharges at $10__--_-__-_---_------_----. 9, 790 
OE oo aan nel AA ob cat aoe ech she, boa ee 26, 590 
Rendell teu .co2. bole wh Oe eee ee ag 27, 000 


Program: Other costs 


Project: Mortgage insurance: 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_.__._-__-___-__-_-_-_-__---__ $631, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1007 .-..-...--2 628, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956__.....____._-___..-_-___ 276, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Section 124, Public Law 560, 88d Congress, the Housing Act of 1954, aids in 
providing homes for members of the Armed Forces of the United States and their 
families through a system of FHA mortgage insurance specially designed to 
assist such members in financing the construction or purchase of homes, and 
provides that mortgage-insurance premiums on loans insured by FHA will be 
paid by the Air Force during the period of ownership by the service member 
out of appropriations available for military pay and allowances. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
Based on the most recent experience on participation in the program and the 


latest information on average payment, the fiscal year 1958 requirements are 
estimated as follows: 


‘TOD Geeeen, . OE SOG in. ek eee ee. ncn $484, 380 
2.080 atrnen, Ot S50ki25is dca CO 5 eee ansudtael 147, 000 
Cee ore ee eee Oe Seat eet eee ore ae 631, 380 


Program: Other costs 


Project: Interest on enlisted Air Force personnel deposits: 


Progfam requirements, Gaeal your LONG <ccs cet cr cei mn cccele $417, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957_.-____--..___.___.-___ _.. 510,000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956______________ Se 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the payment of interest at the rate 
of 4 percent per annum on any sum not less than $5 which is on deposit in an 
individual airman’s deposit account for a period of 6 months or longer, as 
authorized by the Revised Statutes 1307, as amended. 


PART IL, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Enlisted personnel of the Air Force, who participate in the program withdraw 
deposits at the completion of their enlistment period. It is estimated that 
170,941 airmen will separate from the Air Force during fiscal year 1958, of 
whom 3.257 percent or 5,568 will be participants in the savings program. The 
experience rate of average interest payment is $74.89 per man. Computation 
of fund requirement is as follows: 5,568 airmen, at $74.89, $417,000. 
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Program: Other costs 
Project: Death gratuities: 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958__._____--.-_-_-__---- $3, 258, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957__.-.--.-------~------ 3, 494, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_..----.----_---------- 8, 340, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the payment of death gratuities to 
beneficiaries of deceased military personnel as authorized by law. Death gratuity 
is composed of basic pay, incentive pay, if applicable, and overseas pay, if 
applicable. 

PART Il. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Based on the most recent mortality rates as applied against the programed 
man-years of personnel on flying status and nonflying status, it is estimated 
the fund requirement will be as follows: 


a ee I AE ET a ain es oh kk diiwenreeee en . $1,903, 900 
1,299 -enlisted decedents, at $1,028.64_......--..-.~.-~..-.-.-.-.. 1, 336, 203 
12 aviation cadet decedents, at $966.90__.--._----__-_~---~--~-~- 11, 603 
1 Air Force Academy cadet decedent, at $800___.-----__---------- 800 
niente eile bis iad Ata lela lelapiieellp ditty gihipan wins iit elem news 3, 252, 506 
I as dlc lad detletintin ah idile aalbindsi Sa mite mnt emenies 8, 253, 000 
Program: Other costs 

Project: Employers’ social-security contribution: 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_.____-______-__---_--~- $45, 639, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957_------_------------~- 23, 830, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956__--.__--..__-_-__----5 0 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the payment of the Government’s con- 
tribution to the Federal old-age and survivors trust fund under the Servicemen’s 
and Veterans’ Survivors Benefits Act, Public Law 881, 84th Congress. The pro- 
visions of this act were effective January 1, 1957. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The Government’s contribution is computed at the rate of 2144 percent of the 
first $4,200 of basic pay for all officers, airmen, and cadets. Estimated cost for 
this expense is distributed as follows: 


eI cna eemciie $12, 745, 000 
SN ceed mc oo mien qtventnipanignerirewenintneasignen ene 32, 800, 000 
ee RE a A as ee 71, 000 
Te MN “CREO OE eh a oon in eee donee er nceoe 23, 000 

a eos sorcctrin ae be adeniasige pons abereniow diipiam ance 45, 639, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Bric. GEN. Exvin S. Ligon, Jr. 
BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESS 


Born January 9, 1911, Fork Union, Va. Attended the University of Richmond, 
1928-30. Graduated from the United States Military Academy in 1934 and the 
Air Corps Advanced Flying School in 1935. His first assignment was to the 19th 
Bomb Group. In 1939 graduated from the Air Corps Maintenance Engineering 
School. In the early part of World War II he was assigned to the Technical 
Training Command Headquarter and was responsible for operations and training 
activities. During the latter part of the war he commanded a B—24 group of the 
8th Air Force in England. After the war he served as an observer at the atomie 
bomb test at Bikini; had assignments in intelligence and materiel with the 
commander in chief, Alaska, and the Alaskan Air Command. Subsequently he 
served as director of the Academic Staff, Air War College. For 2 years he was 
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assigned to the Directorate of Plans, Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, Head- 
quarters United States Air Force; in December 1955 was appointed Deputy 
Director, Directorate of Personnel Planning. In September 1956 he was named 
Director of Personnel Planning, Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, Headquarters 
United States Air Force. Decorations include the Legion of Merit. Distinguished 
Flying Cross, Air Medal, and Croix de Guerre. Service schools attended include: 
Command course of the Command and General Staff School (Fort Leavenworth), 
Air War College. National War College. 

General Licon. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in 
previous presentations, Mr. Smith, the Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force (Manpower, Personnel and Reserve Forces), and General Mus- 
grave have outlined for you the current manpower situation and pro- 
gramed requirements to operate the Air Force in fiscal year 1958. We 
come now to the consideration of funds necessary to pay, feed, clothe, 
and move the military personnel who are responsible for the perform- 
ance of the Air Force missions. The Military personnel appropriation 
provides the funds to finance these costs of Air Force military person- 
nel. Based on established missions and programs and on carefull 
developed cost factors, it is estimated that $3,840 million will be 
required for the Air Force military personnel program for fiscal year 
1958. This will provide for an average strength of 921,000. 


PLAN AND SCOPE OF PRESENTATION 


To provide you with a clear and concise appreciation of this large 
and complex military personnel program within the time available, I 
will review the highlights of the most significant aspects and problems. 
Since these fiscal year 1958 estimates must be predicated upon a realis- 
tic evaluation of current and prior years’ experience and upon our 
current and planned objectives, an understanding of these aspects 
is most essential. 


BASIC MISSION AND PROGRAM FACTORS 


Details of the Air Force missions have been reviewed in previous 
resentations. The worldwide scope of these missions has a particu- 
ar impact on the Military personnel appropriation since approxi- 

mately one-third of our military personnel are deployed overseas. 
This requires the payment of foreign duty pay for airmen, rotation 
travel costs, and in many instances station allowances. You are 
familiar with the new 128-wing program and the 925,000 military 
strength, in connection with your earlier discussions with Defense 
Department and Air Force representatives. Our fiscal year 1958 
personnel appropriation estimates are based on these program factors. 

The constant Air Force objective of achieving maximum effective 

capability within available resources poses increasing problems in 
fiscal year 1958. To attain the programed personnel strength will be 
an important objective. However, it is becoming increasingly essen- 
tial that to be able to accomplish our mission within these manpower 
restrictions, the Air Force must realize a higher degree of quality, 
maturity, and stability in its military force. To the extent these im- 
provements can be effected by the Air Force within its own capability, 
vigorous efforts are being made. Proposals for other essential im- 
provements which can be achieved only by new legislation, have been 
prepared jointly with the other services and the Department of De- 
fense for presentation to the Congress. 
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STATUS OF FISCAL YEAR 1957 PROGRAM 


The program for fiscal year 1957, presented to you a year ago, pro- 
vided for a beginning strength of 916,000, an ending strength of 
936,000 and 920,000 man-years. The reduction in the military strength 
objective from 975,000 to 925,000 as discussed by General Musgrave 
has caused some very significant changes in military personnel plan- 
ning, especially in the procurement area. We actually entered this 
year, fiscal year 1957, with a strength of about 910,000 and will end the 
year with 920,700 which will result in an average strength of 915,000. 


PROCUREMENT 


The program we presented to you a year ago embodied the concept 
of procuring non-prior-service airmen at a level monthly rate. This 
concept was ae at promoting better long range use of training 
personnel and facilities by minimizing the peaks and valleys of pro- 
curement resulting from seasonal fluctuations in the intentions of 
young men to enlist. The Air Force will continue the level procure- 
ment plan for non-prior-service men in fiscal year 1958. 

This chart (chart 1) shows our airmen procurement experience in 
fiscal year 1956 and the procurement program for fiscal years 1957 
and 1958. It also illustrates the changes in the monthly rate of pro- 
curing non-prior-service airmen for these same 3 years. 

Continued emphasis also has been placed on procurement of men 
with prior service—individuals who have previously served in the 
Army, Navy, or Air Force. It has been our experience that when 
individuals from this category reenter the service, a very large per- 
centage of them become career airmen. This permits reduced train- 
ing costs and provides other benefits from reduced turnover. Special 
attention is being given to the selection of only those prior-service 
men possessing aptitudes and technical skills needed by the Air 
Force. In fiscal years 1957 and 1958 we expect to be able to obtain 
16,000 of these experienced personnel each year. 


FUND STATUS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Funds appropriated by the Congress for the fiscal year 1957 Air 
Force military personnel program totaled $3,718,440,000. In view 
of the deficiency in this appropriation in the previous year, congres- 
sional authority was granted for the application of up to $57,853,000 
from the fiscal year 1957 Military personnel appropriation to cover 
this deficit. It has been necessary to transfer $28,100,000 from the 
fiscal year 1957 appropriation to the fiscal year 1956 account. Due to 
this transfer and to the additional costs imposed by new legislation 
effective this year (Survivor Benefits, Public Law 881, and the doc- 
tors and dentists incentive pay, Public Law 497, both 84th Con.), the 
deficiency in the fiscal year 1957 military personnel appropriation will 
be $48,387,000. A supplemental appropriation request has been sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Budget to cover this deficiency. This de- 
ficiency was not included in the fiscal year 1957 column of the Presi- 
dent’s fiscal year 1958 budget. It was, however, included by the 
Bureau of Budget in the amount estimated for supplementary re- 
quirements under the heading, “Military functions.” 
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FUND ADMINISTRATION EXPERIENCE 


At this point it is appropriate to mention certain special problems 
encountered in the administration of the military personnel appro- 
priation. Important segments of this appropriation are based on 
forecasts of intentions of large numbers of personne!. Such inten- 
tions are influenced by unpredictable factors beyond our control, such 
as political and economic trends, at home and abroad. For example, 
an increase of only 5 percent in the reenlistment rate in fiscal year 
1957 could result in over 5 million additional dollars required for re- 
enlistment bonus payments alone. Since this unexpected increase 
would not have been programed, it would be included in the apropri- 
ation. These uncertainties of human behavior make our task of ac- 
curately forecasting especially difficult. We carefully evaluate past 
experience and conduct periodic opinion surveys of our personnel to 
develop realistic estimates. Even then statisticians poimt out that 
such methods are accurate only within 4 or 5 percent. The Anti- 
deficiency Act prohibits programing on a deficiency basis. Major 
deficiencies in the military personnel appropriation cannot become 
apparent until near the end of the fiscal year due to the time lag in 
receipt of strength and expenditure data. In order to stay within 
the limits of available funds it may become necessary to take imme- 
diate reprograming action. If such action were taken late in the 
fiscal year to conform to fund limitations, it would involve major 
changes in our personnel program. Since such program adjustments 
are undesirable and are detrimental to efficient personnel manage- 
ment, we are continually exerting every effort through analysis and 
refinement of cost factors, improvements in financial control and 
more rapid reporting, to minimize the need for such adjustments. 
For example, a new system of reporting military personnel disburse- 
ments by all Air Force finance offices on a sampling basis was initiated 
in October 1956. This system is providing more timely information 
on which to more accurately obligate military personnel funds. In 
the event that personnel program ‘cost increases are the result of new 
legislation enacted subsequent to the approval of the military per- 
sonnel appropriation, a proviso is normally made, if required, author- 
izing payments under the new legislation on the assurance that funds 
will be made available by the Congress. 

I have mentioned these administrative problems in recognition of 
this committee’s great interest and concern that the military person- 
nel program is adequate and is effectively implemented. 

I will now highlight for you the most significant aspects and the 
major problems affecting our military personnel program. 


RETENTION OF PERSONNEL WITH TECHNICAL SKILLS 


This committee is well aware that the most crucial problem con- 
tinues to be the retention of military personnel who possess critical 
technical skills. Traditionally, the concept of military strength and 
power has been associated with the accumulation of overwhelming 
numbers of men in uniform. The startling developments in recent 
years of new weapons and strategy resulting fi ‘om the application 
of American scientific genius has changed the requirements to smaller 
total numbers but with a higher percentage of skilled technicians. 
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The cold fact is becoming increasingly clear, that military power, so 
essential at this critical time, is dependent on highly skilled career 
men. The most effective weapons that science can develop are just 
so many nuts and bolts if we do not have adequate, trained man- 
power to operate them. The Russians excel us in numbers of men 
and machines of war. To offset this superiority in numbers the: 
United States policy is to rely on higher quality and greater pro- 
ficiency of our men and machines. Following his visit to Moscow 
last year, the Chief of Staff reported on the surprising progress of 
Russia’s air power. More recent indications reveal that the Russians 
are exerting extensive efforts to improve the quality of their military 
strength. 

The concept of military forces in being at the outbreak of war has 
become far more vital today than ever before. We know that a dev- 
astating attack can be made directly on our Nation. Retaliation must 
be immediate and effective. There will be no time for a buildup, 
such as we have had in previous wars. All evidence points to the 
probability that the next war will be decided by the military force 
in existence at the time war begins. This situation has a most signifi- 
cant bearing on the military personnel problem. The highly skilled, 
technically proficient officers and airmen, on whom combat capability 
is most dependent, are the men we cannot presently retain in adequate 
numbers. 

We are keenly aware of the tremendous cost to the Nation’s econ- 
omy to procure and train large numbers of personnel. If our reten- 
tion rates were acceptable, we would experience a marked gain in 
combat effectiveness for this investment. f 


LEGISLATION BENEFICIAL TO MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The Congress has recognized the importance of our retention prob- 
lem and has enacted legislation which has improved the career status 
of military personnel. All servicemen and their dependents have 
benefited by the Career Incentive Act, the Dependents Medical Care 
Act, and the Survivor Benefits Act. Officers have specifically gained 
in career status by the Regular Officer Augmentation Act, the Medical 
and Dental Officer Career Incentive Act, and the Reserve Officer Per- 
sonnel Act. Improvements for the enlisted personnel were provided 
in the Reenlistment Bonus Act and other legislative actions. This 
congressional assistance is reflected in the increase in the overall re- 
enlistment rates in the last few years. 


RETENTION OF AIRMEN 


The retention situation for airmen can readily be seen on this chart 
(chart 2). This illustrates the volume of losses of airmen in fiscal 
ques 1955 and 1956, and the forecast for fiscal years 1957 and 1958. 

he total losses include two categories, that is, those airmen eligible 
to reenlist and those not eligible to reenlist. Included among the air- 
men not eligible to reenlist are losses due to attrition, involuntary sepa- 
ration, changes in status, and resignations. 

The real combat capability depends on experienced personnel with 
more than 4 years of service. However, 65 percent of our airmen are 
in their first enlistment period. Of the remaining 35 percent less than 
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16 percent have more than 10 years of service. The reenlistment of 
larger numbers of these airmen possessing higher aptitudes and higher 
technical skills is therefore the heart of our retention problem. We 
want to retain the high-caliber people who are interested in not only 
the immediate benefits, such as a reenlistment bonus, but who are 
mainly interested in the long-term benefits which they should expect. 
to attain by making a career in the Air Force. Remuneration based 
more specifically on progressive levels of proficiency and responsibility 
is essential to motivate these men to advancement and career service. 


EFFORTS TO RETAIN NEEDED AIRMEN 


We have continued to pursue with vigor our campaign to retain the 
maximum number of these first-term airmen. The very first few days 
experience in the Air Force are often crucial in a man’s decision and 
motivation toward making the Air Force a career. Therefore our 
objective is to assure that “an airman starts to be reenlisted the first 
day he enters the Air Force.” Air Force commanders and supervisors 
are instilled with the knowledge of the magnitude and the vital impor- 
tance of this retention problem. To assist them, numerous tools are 
provided in the form of brochures, pamphlets, and films. Realizing 
the importance of the family attitude toward the son’s future, special 
brochures are sent by commanders to the parents of first-term airmen, 
to favorably orient their attitude toward an Air Force career for their 
sons. 

The Air Force policy of permitting qualified airmen to be discharged 
and reenlisted upon completion of half of their enlistment term has 
been an important factor in the increased stability of the force (chart 
3). During fiscal year 1956, about 27,000 airmen originally scheduled 
to complete their enlistments in fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959 availed 
themselves of this opportunity of being discharged and reenlisted for 
a new term of service. Additional costs in the form of reenlistment 
bonus payments which had not been programed were experienced. 
This however has proven to be a wise investment. It is estimated that 
about 31,000 additional airmen will exercise this option in fiscal year 
1957 and about the same number in fiscal year 1958. More than 90 
percent of these airmen elect the 6-year contract in lieu of the 4-year 
enlistment term. 

Another policy change was adopted to attract highly skilled tech- 
nicians to return after leaving the Air Force. In essence, this permits 
former airmen, possessing scarce skills, to return to the Air Force after 
a period up to 12 months’ separation without loss in grade. 

In order to improve the quality of reenlistees, certain other changes 
have been instituted. One is a restriction to preclude these airmen 
from reenlisting who have not progressed beyond a minimum skill 
or grade level, and who do not possess minimum aptitudes, or who have 
not proven themselves sufficiently effective to remain on board. 

Those airmen in surplus career fields, who are otherwise eligible to 
reenlist and who possess the aptitude, will be retained only if they are 
qualified to undergo technical training or on-the-job training in scarce 
category skills. These airmen are already career motivated and ex- 
penditure of such training effort is a sound investment. 

These concerted efforts have borne fruit. The reenlistment trends 
are improving. To graphically illustrate these trends, in which this 
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committee has taken such a great interest, I would like to show this 
next chart (chart 4). Here you see the actual reenlistment rates of 
airmen from 1949 through 1956 with a forecast for fiscal years 1957 and 
1958. From a low point in fiscal year 1955 of 23.5 percent we are 
gradually climbing higher. These overall reenlistment rates are how- 
ever dangerously deceptive. They must be carefully examined to 
ascertain the real situation and this unfortunately is not encouraging. 
The percentage must be related to the numbers of eligibles in that year 
and the skills involved. Whereas our airmen in the least: technical 
skills are reenlisting in large numbers, we are nevertheless losing 
the bulk of our technically trained airmen. These are the men repre- 
senting the greatest investment and those who are most critically 
needed to assure combat effectiveness. 

In recognition of this serious situation, and to focus specific attention 
on the most critical skills, we have classified all airmen jobs into six 
general categories. On the basis of current Air Force missions, 
weapon systems and organization, the composition of our airmen force 
required to effectively ‘accomplish these missions by each of these six 
functional categories is depicted on this next chart (chart 5). This 
represents the essential balance of functional skill ¢ apabilities required 
in our airmen force structure. 

Our current experience in the retention of airmen by these six skill 
categories is shown on this chart (chart 6). This shows the reenlist- 
ment rates for fiscal year 1956 in each of these skill categories. The 
reenlistment rates include those airmen who took advantage of the 
“short-discharge” and early reenlistment procedure. It will be noted 
that the lowest reenlistment rates are experienced with airmen in the 
higher technical skills and conversely, that the highest reenlistment 
‘ates are experienced in the least technical skills. 

In order to attain the necessary balance in the composition of our 
airmen force by skill categories by the end of fiseal year 1961 we would 
have to experience the reenlistment rates depicted on this overlay 
chart (chart 7). The seriousness of our present situation is clearly 
indicated. The men who reenlist in excess of requirements in the 
less technical skills will be retained in the most technical, short-supply 
skills. After the required number of airmen by each skill category 
have been obtained, the reenlistment rates required to sustain combat 
readiness are shown on this overlay chart (chart 8). 

Realistically, it must be anticipated that future technological de- 
velopments will demand even higher qui lity and numbers of. special- 
ists capable of operating and maintaining the more complex equip- 
ment and weapons. 

To specifically illustrate the dollar cost and the impact on combat 
effectiveness of losing our skilled airmen I would like to cite these 
examples. A K-system mechanic (for bomb-navigation equipment, 
used in the B-47) is fully productive (and at the 5-skill level only) 
for only 114 years of his first enlistment, since 214 years are required 
for formal and on-the-job training. During the second enlistment he 
is fully productive, both at the 5- and 7-skill levels, for substantially 
the entire 4-year period. The total invested cost in such a man in his 
first enlistment is $22,500. If we receive only a year and a half full 
productivity, we are paying $15,000 per fully productive year. If 
he can be induced to reenlist, and the $22,500 plus additional cost 
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incurred on his second enlistment can be amortized over a 54-year 
productive period, the yearly cost is reduced to about $7,500. A second 
reenlistment, of course, further reduces this cost. Thus it can readily 
be seen that realistic inducements to retain the services of such trained 
men are amply justified. 

Jonsidering the total losses per year of our first termers only, in 
whom we have an average investment of approximately $15,000, the 
cost is appallingly high—not to mention the loss in time and combat 

capability. In fiscal year 1957 we expect to lose about 81,000 first 
termers. This represents a loss of about $1,215 million worth of 
trained know-how. We must then place in training an equivalent 
number of new first-termers, who onilien the present incentive system, 
will follow about the same pattern, upon expiration of their 4-year 
enlistment. If these people could be persuaded by improved incentives 
to stay with the Air Force, we could eventually reduce our costly 
training establishment and plow this experience back into more effec- 
tive capability and proficiency. 

Due to the lack of adequate numbers of skilled technicians, we have 
experienced the following adverse — on our oper ations. Today 
it takes 7 days to inspect a B-47; 3 days should be sufficient. An 
engine change now requires as much as 120 man-hours. With trained 
technicians, this job could be done in 60 man-hours. Preventive 
maintenance becomes more difficult, resulting in a high incidence of 
breakdowns and in-flight aborts. Combat readiness is lowered due 
to the increased length and frequency of groundings. Utilization of 
more skilled personnel will not only reduce the cost of maintenance 
mentioned, but will improve the aircraft “in commission” rates, thus 
putting more into the air, reduce the “abort rate” and increase the 
number of aircraft that reach the target. In time of war these values 
are incalculable. 

In view of the situation today and the results of aggressive actions 
to improve retention both by the Congress and the Air Force, the time 
has arrived for the application of further differential measures to 
improve retention of personnel in the critical skill areas. Our future 
ability to produce and maintain a combat effective Air Force is con- 
tingent on the retention of skilled, experienced personnel in the re- 
quired numbers and skills. 


RETENTION OF OFFICERS 


During the past 2 years, officer losses have averaged 14,400 each year. 
It is estimated that these losses will continue at the rate of 14,000 each 
year in fiscal years 1957 and 1958. Most of these losses involve the 
young officers serving the minimum 3-year obligated tour of duty. 
While the airman technician is comparable to the technician or fore- 
man in industr y, the young officer is looking forward to a pr ofessional 

career, or is sought by industry to become their scientist, junior execu- 
tive, and potential leader. This young officer, who normally is a col- 
lege graduate, has little difficulty finding gainful employment in a 
booming economy which offers a better outlook for career opportuni- 
ties and ‘financial rewards. 

With only 1 out of every 10 nonrated officers and 4 out of every 10 

rated officers requesting to remain on active duty after completion of 
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their obligated tour, very little selectivity can be exercised to meet 
either qualitative or numerical requirements. These officer losses must 
be replaced at great expense, both in combat readiness and in training 
dollar and time costs. 

In the face of this situation, virtually all elements of the Air Force 
are continually being equipped with increasingly complex weapons in 
stride with the technological advances of warfare. The demands on 
personnel, both physical and mental, increase from year to year. The 
premium on quality and oe in the effective operation of air- 
power today is as great if not greater than in private industry. We 
must have officers with a high level of education who can fill the essen- 
tial positions and become capable leaders, managers, and specialists. 
For example, we need scientists and engineers who can form an effec- 
tive cadre of high-quality technical officers to plan and direct our 
research and development programs. The young pilots, so critically 
needed today, must be capable of meeting the increasing demands of 
our complex, high-performance aircraft and also be capable of assum- 
ing command and staff responsibilities. 

In order to procure and retain these personnel it has become most 
apparent that more attractive inducements must be offered for prop- 
erly qualified officers. We are in the era of radically changing tactics, 
involving the highest originality and flexibility in the thinking of 
commanders on all levels. We are witnessing the advent of a whole 
new array of weapons which are changing the power potential of 
armed forces beyond ready comprehension. We need and must have 
the people who can do the job right. 


ACTIONS TO RETAIN NEEDED OFFICERS 


We are continuing an aggressive officer retention program designed 
to instill in every commander, a knowledge of the magnitude and 
importance of the retention problem. Commanders meet and coun- 
sel young officers on the advantages of an Air Force career. We feel 
that many of the decisions to separate are based on misinformation or 
lack of information. To aid the commanders in presenting the facts 
regarding an Air Force career, we have furnished them with an officer 
career fact book, an officer interview brochure and a film on officer 
retention presenting both the favorable and unfavorable experiences 
of a young officer in the Air Force. By presenting all available infor- 
mation to the noncareer officer and correcting misconceptions he has 
formed, we hope to instill in him the desire for an Air Force career. 

Young officers graduating from flying training are given a choice of 
assignment based upon class standing with career reservists given 
preference over noncareer reservists. The application period for 
officers desiring career Reserve status has been expanded. Our prac- 
tice of permitting applications only during the 10-month period be- 
tween the 19th and 9th months prior to a date of separation has been 
eliminated. Officers may now apply for career Reserve status at any 
time from entry on active duty to commencement of travel for separa- 
tion. This new policy is designed to take advantage of periods of 
peak motivation toward an Air Force career. The Regular Officer 
augmentation authority granted by the Congress last year provides 
greater opportunities for permanent career status for qualified Reserve 
officers. Notwithstanding these vigorous efforts of the Air Force and 
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the beneficial legislation enacted by the Congress, young officers are 
still leaving the Air Force in excessive numbers. 

The latest sample survey of Air Force officers intentions more 
clearly emphasizes this situation as illustrated by this chart (chart 9). 
In the case of pilots obtained through the aviation cadet program, 34 
percent intend to stay in the Air Force, 31 percent are undecided, and 
35 percent intend to separate. On the other hand, of the pilots ob- 
tained through the AFROTC only 12 percent intend to remain in the 
Air Force, 28 percent are undecided and 60 percent plan to leave the 
Air Force. Navigator and observers obtained from the Aviation 
Cadet and AFROTC programs follow a similar pattern. In the 
case of the nonrated officers obtained from AFROTC graduates, only 
4.5 percent intend to remain in the Air Force, 20.5 percent are unde- 
cided, and 75 percent intend to leave the Air Force on expiration of 
their obligated 3 years service. It is important to bear in mind that 
all of the AFROTC officers are college graduates and represent the 
greatest potential value in the continued development of modern air- 
power. Unfortunately these are the men who are leaving the Air 
Force in the greatest numbers because the inducements we now can 
offer are not sufficiently attractive from a career viewpoint. Our max- 
imum retention objective for these AFROTC officers is 70 percent. 
Under the present conditions, we receive very little return for our 
large training cost investment. For example, this next chart (chart 
10) guabaselie shows the time and training costs for AFROTC pilots. 
The average training cost for each officer through basic flying training 
is $41,000 and for each officer through advanced flying training an 
additional $67,000 for a total of $108,000 for each officer who com- 
pletes advanced flying training. In other words we are losing a Gov- 
ernment investment at the rate of $651 million over the 4 years, 1957- 
60, because we have not been able to offer these officers sufficient career 
incentives. Continued strenuous efforts must be made to stop the ex- 
odus of these young officers from the Air Force. 


FAMILY HOUSING 


The Air Force is aware of the value and importance of family hous- 
ing as a significant factor in retaining career personnel. The status 
and results of an aggressive program to provide more family housing 
is illustrated on this chart (chart 11). There were 66,200 family 
housing units owned or controlled by the Air Force which were in 
being or under construction contract on June 30, 1956. Six months 
later this number increased to 78,600. Based on programs now under 
way, we expect this number to further increase to 104,300 by June 30, 
1957. The numbers of such housing units in the United States and 
overseas are shown on the chart. Included in the category of units 
owned or controlled by the Government are housing units provided 
under the Wherry Act, Capehart Act, rental guaranty program, 
surplus commodity program, Lanham Act and trailers. Further 
details of the family housing program will be presented by other wit- 
nesses. The number of housing units shown on this chart still, how- 
ever, represent only a portion of the total housing units required by 
the Air Force. I mention family housing at this time since it has a 
bearing on our efforts to retain personnel. © 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The crucial importance of retention has been emphasized by the 
Secretary of the Air Force and the Chief of Staff in their presenta- 
tions to the Congress. It is absolutely essential that the skills and 
abilities of our men keep pace with increasing complexities of modern 
air weapons. It is those men who are the most capable and who have 
had the most extensive training who are leaving the service in the 
greatest numbers for what to them appear to be greater career oppor- 
tunities. The retention problem today is considerably different than 
it was during the past 25 years. In the past, inducements for men 
to stay in the service, applied without selectivity across the board 
and did not recognize the relative value and importance of specific 
skills and capabilities as shown by this chart (chart 12). For ex- 
ample, every lieutenant or staff sergeant with a stated amount of 
service receives the same inducements to remain in the service with- 
out regard to his technical proficiency, level of responsibility, the 
amount of the Government’s investment in time and money for train- 
ing, mission essentiality, competition with industry and other factors. 
In the light of our experience to date we know that inducements to 
motivate men to make a career in the Air Force must be selective and 
designed to attract the most essential men. 


CORDINER COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Recognizing the seriousness of the retention problem today in all 
the services, the Secretary of Defense directed the formation of a 
special committee composed of distinguished leaders in Government 
and industry to make a careful and realistic survey of this problem. 
This committee, headed by Mr. Ralph J. Cordiner, president of Gen- 
eral Electric, conducted a complete and searching study of the entire 
military compensation system. This Committee concluded that it is 
necessary to provide more realistic incentives to both officers and 
airmen based on technical proficiency, experience, and level of respon- 
sibility (chart 13). Their conclusions and recommendations will be 
presented by the Department of Defense for congressional considera- 
tion during the current session. 

The Air Force completely supports the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions. Experience has conclusively shown that remuneration must 
be adequate and must be designed to compensate more specifically for 
technical proficiency and level of responsibility for both officers and 
airmen. Such a modern compensation system will be the most effective 
solution of this retention problem. This proposed pay-readjustment 
plan will prove to be a prudent investment when we consider the 
enormous cost in dollars and time required to replace and train the 
bulk of the technician force every few years and the imperative need 
for a combat effective Air Force in being. As a concrete example, 
the Medical and Dental Officers Career Incentives Act, approved 
last year, has produced positive results, The loss of doctors has been 
checked. Civilian and service physicians and dentists have shown 
increased interest in careers as Regulars. While this act’s effectiveness 
in building the career service and stemming the tide of resignations 
cannot be fully evaluated as yet, the experience to date is definitely 
encouraging. 
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PERSONNEL ASSIGNMENT POLICY 


Special interest has been shown by this committee regarding Air 
Force policy and procedures for the assignment of military personnel, 
especially those with dependents. In accordance with the indicated 
desires of the committee, I have copies of the Air Force Military Per- 
sonnel Assignment Manual which prescribes the policies, procedures, 
and instructions governing the assignment of officers, warrant officers, 
and airmen. 

The current Air Force policy for overseas assignment is in accord- 
ance with the Department of Defense policy and is as follows: 

The paramount consideration in selecting an individual for an overseas assign- 
ment shall be his professional military qualifications to perform the duties re- 
quired. Another important consideration is the maintenance of an equitable 
distribution of foreign duty assignments, both in desirable and undesirable 
areas among all personnel of the Air Force. In the interest of economy, where 
other factors are equal, consideration should be given to the number of depend- 
ents involved. 

The following summary of Air Force policies and procedures for 
foreign duty will be of special interest. Oversea tours are generally 
established at the maximum length, with due consideration for the 
health, morale, and career development of the individual, to achieve 
stability and reduce the requirement for personnel in a travel status. 
Such factors as climate, availability of adequate housing for military 
personnel and dependents, isolation from metropolitan areas, all have 
a bearing on the tour length. Recognizing these factors, the Air Force 
has established three types of foreign-service tours: 

(a) For personnel accompanied or joined by dependents, tours 
range from 18 to 36 months depending upon area of assignment of the 
military sponsor. 

(6) For personnel unaccompanied or not joined by dependents. 
These tours are applicable only to military members who are separated 
from their dependents. In these instances, the military member is 
required to complete a tour of 18 months, except for those remote 
areas where the normal tour is less than 18 months. 

(c) The normal tours, which apply to bachelor personnel, range 
from 12 to 36 months depending upon the oversea area. 

Tn the interest of travel economy and the reduction of support costs 
for dependents in overseas areas, the question has been raised why 
the Air Force does not meet its overseas manning requirements pri- 
marily with single personnel or those with few dependents. To the 
extent feasible the Air Force does select single personnel for overseas 
assignments. For example, officers on their initial term of service are 
utilized for overseas duty to the maximum extent possible. In the 
sase of airmen, the maximum number are selected for overseas assign- 
ments upon completion of essential training and when these men have 
sufficient time remaining in their enlistment term to complete the 
normal tour in the overseas area. Generally a first-term airmen does 
not have dependents, or if he does, no authority exists for their trans- 
portation at Government expense. Moreover, it should be borne in 
mind that a substantial number of airmen are stationed in isolated 
areas where dependents are not allowed to join them. These single 
officers and airmen are encouraged to extend their terms of service and 
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remain at their overseas assignments beyond the minimum duration 
of prescribed overseas tours. 
he adoption of a general policy of assigning only single personnel 
or those with few dependents overseas would be discriminatory and 
would have a definitely adverse reaction on our campaign to retain 
our most essential personnel. It is characteristic for Americans, re- 
ardless of marital status, to prefer the American way of living with 
its attendant environment. Due to the many varied types of overseas 
areas, and the varying degrees of experience required of Air Force 
personnel to meet the mission requirements of the service overseas, it 
is not always possible to furnish adequate facilities. The resulting 
inconveniences, inherent in most foreign duty areas, should be shared 
equally by all military personnel as a normal responsibility expected 
of a military member regardless of his status. Almost all personnel, 
regardless of whether they have dependents, have a preference for duty 
in the United States. 

If marital status restrictions were required, the Air Force would 
be unable to support overseas manning requirements. The effective 
performance of required Air Force missions overseas demands ex- 
perienced and technically proficient personnel. The young first-term 
officers and airmen are not sufficiently qualified to handle many of 
these responsibilities. In this connection, this chart (chart 14) illus- 
trates the trends in the percentages of Air Force personnel with 
dependents. You will note that the percentage of personnel with no 
dependents, has diminished during the last few years. In essense, this 
chart shows that the availability of single personnel for overseas duty 
is declining. Single personnel, if required to perform an excessive 
amount of foreign service would be denied the professional schooling 
in the United States necessary for proper career development and 
assignment opportunities. 

Our Native Son project has been effective in reducing the number 
of Air Force military personnel required to perform certain functions 
at our various overseas stations. However, the functions which can 
be formed by foreign national personnel are primarily nontechnical 
or semitechnical, the same category of functions which our young, 
single personnel are normally qualified to perform. The net effect of 
Project Native Son has therefore been very beneficial in reducing the 
total numbers of military personnel required for overseas duty. Those 
functions at overseas stations, however, which require technical train- 
ing, experience, and supervisory capability must be performed by Air 
Force military personnel. 

To assure the equitable selection of personnel to fill foreign-duty re- 
quirements, records are kept of a individual’s overseas service. 
Normally, the qualified individual with the longest period of service 
in the United States is selected for overseas duty, with the following 
exceptions: 

(a) Priority for such assignments is given to volunteers for over- 
seas duty. 

(6) Personnel are not selected when such assignment or movement 
is restricted for military reasons or due to retirement, separation, res- 
ignation, or compassionate deferment. Students in service schools are 
also exempt pending completion of such training. 
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In making final selections for overseas duty, commanders are au- 
thorized to deviate from the foregoing policy to assure equal distribu- 
tion of service in the less desirable areas. For example, a man would 
not normally be selected for an assignment in a remote or less desirable 
area, if his previous foreign service was also in such an area, unless 
he volunteers, or when no other qualified man is available. 

Special procedures also govern the overseas assignment of personnel 
with large families. In the interest of economy, where other appli- 
cable factors are equal, consideration is _— to the number of depend- 
ents involved. Military personnel with six or more dependents are 
not authorized automatic concurrent travel. Advanced application 
procedure is required to insure that adequate facilities are available. 

Last year members of the committee expressed concern over the as- 
signment of Air Force personnel overseas with dependents who had 
serious medical problems. To determine the extent and seriousness 
of this problem a survey was conducted in all of our overseas com- 
mands the 6-month period, May through October 1956. Results 
of the survey reveal that annually only one-tenth of 1 percent of 
Air Force families living overseas were returned for chronic mental 
or medical illness of a dependent which could have been predicted by 
medical examination prior to overseas movement. While the numbers 
involved are very small, the Air Force nevertheless has taken certain 
actions to avoid these cases entirely. For example: 

(a) Informational pamphlets, which are prepared for each over- 
seas area and furnished to each member selected for overseas duty, 
outline the status of medical facilities in the overseas area, contain 
warnings as to specific medical limitations, and list special require- 
ments to be accomplished by the individual prior to departure from 
the United States. 

(6) Dependents of all military members selected for duty in Spain 
during the initial buildup period are required to undergo physical 
examinations and be medically approved before departure from the 
United States. These requirements may be extended wherever appro- 
— to other overseas areas where medical facilities are extremely 

imited. 

(c) Base commanders are required to consider the number of Air 
Force dependents and their physical condition prior to approving 
requests for travel to an overseas area. Approval of dependents’ 
travel overseas will not be given if it is evident that early return of 
such dependents for anpdival rénabiie is probable. 

When selecting personnel for assignment to the MAAG’s, missions, 
the air attaché system, and other specialized assignments, special con- 
sideration is given to the skill and specialty required. These selec- 
tions are usually made from applicants who desire these types of as- 
signments and who furnish in the application full information con- 
cerning their background and family status. When two equally quali- 
fied persons are being considered for one of these specialized assign- 
ments, which may be in an area where dependent schooling is expen- 
sive, consideration is then given to the size of the individual’s family, 
and normally the one with the fewer number of school-age children is 
given the assignment. 

I have discussed the assignment policies pertaining to overseas duty 
primarily because this involves additional considerations. The as- 
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signment of military personnel for duty within the United States is 
based chiefly on the needs of the service for efficient, economical opera- 
tions, and when possible the desires of our personnel. An important 
objective, often quite difficult to attain, is to assign every man to the 
job he can do best and provide adequate career development opportu- 
nities for all personnel. 

In summary, we believe United States and oversea duty must be 
distributed as equitably as possible amongst all military personnel. 
The adverse effects of discriminatory assignment policies on motiva- 
tion, retention, and career development must be carefully considered. 
We believe that our current assignment policies for both overseas and 
Zone of Interior, developed over a long period and based on experience, 
provide a sound means of meeting requirements on an equitable basis 
while still providing for cases which require special handling in the 
interests of economy, stability, avoidance of undue hardship, and 
overall mission accomplishment. 


PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION TRAVEL 


In recognition of this committee’s special interest in the efficient 
and economical administration of the Air Force military personnel 
travel activity, I would like now to review the highlights of that pro- 

rm am. Jam referring to the movement of individuals and units. 

The reduction of the frequency of permanent changes of station 
(PCS) continues to be an important objective of our military person- 
nel program as illustrated by this chart (chart 15). The actual num- 
ber of PCS moves made during fiscal year 1956 was 79,000 less than 
were programed, which represents an 8-percent reduction. During 
this year, fiscal year 1957, we have reduced our original program by 
110, 000 moves, or 11.4 percent, and in fiscal year 19! 58 we are program- 
ing 70,000 fewer moves than are now estimated for fiscal year 1957. 
The results of our short discharge policy, mentioned before, has had 
a very beneficial effect in reducing the number of moves required for 
airmen. This policy has increased the stability of our airmen force. 


ACTIONS TO ECONOMIZE ON TRAVEL COSTS 


In an effort to further reduce movement and stabilize personnel as- 
signments, the Air Force is continuing a vigorous travel economy pro- 
gram. It is established Air Force policy that PCS assignments will be 
monitored at all levels of command in an effort to keep such movements 
to a minimum. PCS movements in general will be made only to fill 
valid requirements. Examples of some of the specific actions taken to 
reduce the number of permanent changes of station are as follows: 

(a2) Air Force personnel are authorized and encouraged to extend 
their overseas tours in the same area up to a period of 48 months and 
in certain instances further extension is possible. This permits greater 
stability in the overseas commands and at the same time reduces the 
number of personnel who must be reassigned to meet overseas require- 
ments. Since the inception of this policy in February 1954, over 45,000 
officers and airmen have extended their overseas tours by an average 
of 9 months. 

(6) Early return of military personnel, prior to the completion of 
the prescribed duration of overseas tours of duty, are permitted only 
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in exceptional cases. This results in a lower frequency of PCS travel 
and greater economy. 

(c) A second consecutive overseas tour has been authorized for vol- 
unteers upon completion of a normal overseas tour. This will reduce 
the frequency of movement of personnel to and from overseas. 

(d) School graduates are used to the maximum extent to meet over- 
seas requirements and overseas returnees are selected where possible 
for attendance at service schools. This minimizes the movement of 
personnel from intermediate assignments. 

(e) Volunteer airmen are selected for overseas duty to the maximum 
extent possible. These volunteers are required to possess sufficient 
service retainability to complete a full overseas tour thereby reducing 
PCS movements in providing replacement personnel. 

(f) Upon the PCS return of units from overseas to the Zone of In- 
terior, personnel with long service and overseas retainability are re- 
assigned within the overseas theater. The units returning at reduced 
strength, are thus manned by personnel with short retainability. 

(g) Air Force headqu: urters continually analyzes the programs and 
schedules involving the deployment and redeployment of units and 
personnel with the objec tive of consolidating and minimizing the travel 
requirements. 

(h) To provide better utilization of reenlistees and to preclude un- 
necessary PCS movements, procedures have been established requir- 
ing that major air commanders furnish two station listings to all re- 
cruiting offices. One list shows the Air Force specialties and the ap- 
propriate Air Force bases to which reenlistees may be assigned in un- 
limited numbers. The second list shows Air Force specialties and the 
appropriate bases to which only a limited number of reenlistees may 
be assigned. This system reduces reassignments caused by over- 
manning. 

(7) Careful screening procedures have been established to preclude 
permanent changes of station moves of personnel nearing retirement 
or separation. Also those personnel vulnerable for overseas duty be- 
fore completion of another normal tour at a second station in the 
United States are not transferred. 

(7) Special emphasis has recently been placed on concurrent travel 
overseas for military personnel and their dependents. It is hoped 
that this emphasis will serve to substantially reduce waiting time at 
the ports and will provide a maximum of advanced information to 
the traveler. 

AIR TRAVEL POLICY 


In exploring all feasible methods of implementing Air Force mis- 
sions and programs with the reduced personnel strength available, 
several very significant factors have been brought to a sharp focus. 
For example (chart 16) by the increased use of airlift, the Air Force 
is continuing to reduce the port-to-port travel time of military per- 
sonnel during PCS movements to and from overseas. This chart 
shows a comparison of the travel time (in man-days) required for 
the overseas movement of military per sonnel under each of the budget 
programs for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958. In fiscal year 1956 
the movement of 93.500 officers and airmen by sea required nearly 4 
times as many days travel time as did the movement of over 200, 00 
military personnel by air. By the use of commercial airlift augmenta- 
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tion of Military Air Transport Service during fiscal year 1958, we are 
planning to move by air 95 percent of our total military PCS move- 
ments to and from overseas. This program is expected to cut in half 
the 1956 average time in transit, thus permitting the conversion of 
unproductive pipeline time into productive on-the-job performance. 
Considering the need for maximum effective utilization of our per- 
sonnel, within the more restricted manpower ceilings, our program 
for increased use of airlift in fiscal year 1958 is a sound investment. 

This plan was outlined and presented in a letter forwarded earlier 
in ype and during discussions with this committee on January 28, 
1957. 

Our survey of this airlift program brought out several interesting 
points. In many areas commercial contract airlift is cheaper than 
cabin-class accommodations by surface vessels. Movement by PCS 

assengers overseas via air has other operational and morale values 
important to efficient personnel management. 

A very beneficial and important aspect of the air travel policy was 
initiated on a test basis last fall. This is called the “airlift reservation 
system.” Under this plan personnel are given a firm reservation on 
a specific MATS or contract carrier scheduled flight 55 to 90 days in 
advance of the actual movement date. Personnel report to the air 
terminal not earlier than 6 hours nor later than 2 hours in advance 
of the actual takeoff time. The processing of large groups at water 
ports for ship sailings is replaced by a steady, daily flow of passengers 
through aerial ports. Facilities for billeting and processing large 
numbers of personnel with the attendant congestion at peak load 
periods is reduced tothe minimum. As this plan is fully implemented 
important economies in unproductive intransit time and reduced cost 
of support and processing facilities will be realized. 

Let us now take a look at the fiscal year 1958 program which we 
propose to implement with the funds requested in the Military per- 
sonnel appropriation. I have a few charts which will show graph- 
ically the essential details. 


OFFICER PROGRAM 


First, regarding the officer program, this chart (chart 17) shows 
our beginning officer strength of 142,500. The losses will approximate 
14,000 and our gains will amount to about 15,000, with a net increase 
of 1,000. Thus we shall end fiscal year 1958 with 143,500 officers, 
resulting in 142,655 man-years. 


REGULAR OFFICER AUGMENTATION 


Last year the Air Force requested legislation to improve and sta- 
bilize the officer structure by raising the statutory ceiling of Regular 
officers in the Air Force from 27,500 to 69,425. This would provide 
Regular officer status for about 50 percent of the planned active duty 
officer strength. When the legislation was requested only 17 percent 
of our active duty officers were Regulars. The balance of 83 percent 
were reservists, serving a year-to-year basis without the security and 
recognition of Regular oflicer status. Entirely too many of them 
were leaving, creating a marked instability in the officer corps. 
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Through the augmentation legislation we sought to increase the Reg- 
ular officer strength to 36 percent (49,986) in the first 2 years and 
attain 40 percent (55,540) within 7 years after enactment of legis- 
lation. 

The 84th Congress enacted necessary authority by Public Law 737. 
The Air Force immediately established procedures to implement the 
program. During the first application period, July 1 to September 
30, 1956, which was established for junior officers with less than 5 
years’ service, 2,400 eligible officers applied against the quota of 1,800. 
[It is anticipated that 1,800 of these applicants will be selected for 
Regular commissions in the grades of first and second lieutenants dur- 
ing February and March 1957. The second application period was set 
for October 15, 1956, to March 15, 1957, and is open to all grades of 
eligible officers up to and including lieutenant colonel. The largest 
quota of Regular commissions will be for officers applying during 
this second period. The prospect of more realistic incentives as pro- 
posed by the Cordiner committee, will have a most significant bearing 
on the decision of the high caliber officers to apply for Regular service 
commissions. 

On September 30, 1956, there were 25,215 Regular officers in the 
Air Force. We plan to appoint an additional 25,000 regulars prior 
to June 30, 1958. This will meet our goal of 36 percent Regulars 
within the first 2 years. Approximately 2,500 will be appointed in 
each of the succeeding years until the ultimate objective is reached 
in 1963. 


PILOT PRODUCTION 


As shown on this chart (chart 18), we are programing the pro- 
curement of 5,548 pilots for the United States Air Force in fiscal year 
1957 and 4,400 in fiscal year 1958. This program for the Active Force 
has been reduced in fiscal year 1958 in consonance with the declining 
pilot requirements associated with the reduction in manned aircraft 
wings and in anticipation of higher retention rates as a result of 
concerted efforts to improve the attractiveness of careers in the Air 
Force. 


OFFICER PROMOTIONS 


A long-range promotion plan for officers was adopted by the Air 
Force in 1953. This plan provides for a phased buildup in grade 
structure enabling the Air Force to attain its officer grade require- 
ments in conformance with congressional limitations during the 
period 1960-62. Although this plan requires that the Air Force op- 
erate with a grade structure below its grade ceiling until the period 
1960-62, it was adopted to avoid promotion stagnation and to pro- 
vide continuing advancement opportunities for officers during this in- 
terim period until the number of vacancies resulting from retirement 
will increase in number. Experience has shown that in following this 
plan we are able to more thoroughly screen and select the most effec- 
tive officers for advancement. In accordance with this system, the 
Air Force program for fiscal year 1958 will inelude officer promotions 
as shown on this chart (chart 19). For comparative reference, the 
officer promotion programs for fiscal year 1956 through fiscal year 
1960 are also shown. 
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AIRMEN PROGRAM 


The fiscal year 1958 airmen program is shown on this next chart 
(chart 20). With a beginning strength of about 775,000 we will ex- 
perience gross losses amounting to 171,000 and gross gains in excess 
of 174,000. The resulting net gain of about 3,400 will enable us to 
end the year with 778,265 airmen and an average strength of 775,599. 
This program is predicated upon a careful evaluation of past ex- 
perience and the realization of benefits derived from vigorous efforts 
as previously discussed to cope with the retention problem. 


AIRMEN PROMOTIONS 


One phase of this program, airmen promotions, may be of special 
interest. This chart (chart 21) shows airmen promotion quotas and 
the ratios for selection associated with our program for fiscal years 
1956, 1957, and 1958. 

In order to provide advancement opportunities for those airmen 
who fully demonstrate qualification for promotion, we have adopted 
the long-range, phased plan to gradually attain our ultimate grade 
structure requirements. This plan is similar to the one adopted for 
officers. Accordingly, as shown by this chart (chart 21A) we plan 
to approach our total requirements by grade during the period 1960- 
62. By this time, increasing vacancies will develop in the higher 
grades as the senior airmen reach retirement eligibility. In this in- 
terim period, it is our objective to avoid promotion stagnation and 
retain some promotion capability as an incentive for deserving and 
career motivated airmen, particularly those in the technical fields. 

The minimum time in grade requirement and skill level an airman 
must attain to be eligible for promotion is shown on this chart (chart 
22). It also shows the average length of time airmen actually serve 
in each lower grade before promotion. 


AVIATION CADET AND AIR FORCE ACADEMY CADET PROGRAMS 


This chart (chart 23) summarizes the 2 cadet programs for fiscal 
year 1958. In the case of our Air Force Academy cadets, we will have 
a beginning strength of 510. In conformance with the planned build- 
up of the Academy, the number of these cadets will increase during 
fiscal year 1958 from 510 to 760 as the third class enters this summer. 
The aviation cadet program will have a strength of 2,800 at the be- 
ginning of fiscal year 1958. The losses and gains are illustrated on 
the chart, showing a net reduction of 325 aviation cadets by the end 
of fiscal year 1958. This reduction is in line with our reduced pilot 
program discussed before. Approximately 20 percent of our basic 
pilot production for the Active Air Force will be from the aviation 
cadet program and the balance, 80 percent, will be obtained from other 
officer sources. 

CONCLUSION 


In concluding this general statement, I wish to stress the underlying 
basic concept, that “Airpower means bore We must not under- 
value the continuing vital importance of the human factor, in connec- 
tion with the almost miraculous advances in the technology of war- 
fare. On the contrary, modern airpower demands greater quality 
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and higher proficiency—requirements which can be met only by mak- 
ing careers in the Air Force more attractive for the young men of 
America, The Air Force will continue in fiseal year 1958 to exploit 
every possible means of efficiently implementing the military personnel 
program toward realization of the maximum airpower capability re- 
quired in these critical times. A brief résumé of the fiscal highlights 
for the Military personnel appropriation has been prepared and is 
ready now for your review. This concludes my general statement, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Minirary PersONNEL APPROPRIATION 
FISCAL HIGHLIGHTS OF 1958 BUDGET 


I will now discuss the fiscal highlights of this budget request. This 
chart is a recapitulation of strengths and fund requirements for fiscal 
years 1956, 1957, and 1958 (chart I). 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES, OFFICERS 


The estimated cost of pay and allowances in our officer program 
for fiscal year 1958 is $1,184,274,000. This compares to an estimated 
requirement for fiscal year 1957 of $1,179,603,000. These costs in- 
clude pay and allowances of officers of the Regular Air Force and 
Reserve components on active duty for other than training purposes. 
For comparative purposes this chart (chart IL) presents the fiscal 
years 1956, 1957, and 1958 officer personnel programs, cost of each 
program and explanation of differences between fiscal years 1957 and 
1958, 

In fiscal year 1958, the officer man-years increase 382, resulting in 
an increased cost of $2.6 million for basic pay, basic allowances for 
quarters, and basic allowances for subsistence. 

The decreased procurement of AF ROTC officers, medical officers, 
aviation cadet graduates and other reservists in fiscal year 1958 re- 
sults in a decreased requirement of $200,000 in uniform allowances 
paid new officers entering the Air Force. 

The decreased losses in fiscal year 1958 are the result of the separation 
in fiscal year 1957 of the ROTC graduate officers received from the 
Air National Guard in fiscal year 1956. The reduction in the number 
of losses results in a decreased requirement of $2.5 million. 

The fiscal year 1958 officer program includes an increase of 4,429 
officers in the grades above second lieutenant, a decrease in the number 
of second lieutenants of 5,001 and increases in warrant officer grades 
of 954. Lower procurement of new officers in fiscal years 1957 and 1958 
plus a promotion plan similar to fiscal year 1957 result in increases in 
the grades above first lieutenant. The increases in warrant officer 
grades are primarily due to increased procurement. This grade 
structure change causes an increase of $13.5 million in cost of basic pay 
and basic allowance for quarters. 

A decrease in average longevity in the company grades due to a 
higher percentage of ROTC graduates being included in our strengths 
reduces basie pay for officers of $3.8 million. 

Additional quarters available in fiscal year 1958 results in a decreased 
cost for quarters allowances for officers of $6.5 million. 
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An addition of 287 medical officers drawing special pay increases this 
item by $400,000. The number of medical personnel rises in proportion 
to the programed overall Air Force strength increase in fiscal year 
1958. 

An increase in the number of officers drawing overseas station allow- 
ances increases the requirement by $400,000. 

One hundred and ninety-seven additional man-years on flying status, 
plus higher grade structure and increased longevity cause an increase 
in incentive pay for flying of $800,000. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES, AIRMEN 


For our airmen program in fiscal year 1958 the estimated cost of pay 
and allowances is $2,144,567,000 as compared to an estimated require- 
ment for fiscal year 1957 of $2,091,653,000. These costs include pay and 
allowances of airmen of the Regular Air Force and Reserve com- 
ponents on active duty for other than ge purposes. This chart 
(chart III) presents the fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 airmen per- 
sonnel programs, cost of each program and explanation of the dif- 
ferences between fiscal years 1957 and 1958. 

In fiscal year 1958 the airmen average strength increases by 6,303 
man-years resulting in a higher cost of $17.5 million for basic pay and 
basic allowances for quarters. 

There is an increase of 38,166 airmen in the top 4 grades which 
results from a continued buildup toward the requirement in these 
grades. This higher grade structure raises the dollar requirement by 
$55.5 million. Higher grade structure and higher dependency factors 
cause an increase in average basic pay rates and quarters allowance 
rates amounting to $10 million. 

An increase in man-years overseas due to a larger requirement in 
some overseas establishments, especially in Spain, increases special 
pay for foreign duty and overseas station allowances by $2.5 million. 

One thousand, four hundred and twenty-four additional man-years 
of airmen on flying status together with a higher average rate, in- 
creases incentive pay for flying by $1.4 million. 

Since there is a decrease in fiscal year 1958 in numbers eligible for 
separation, there is a reduction of 30,048 in total losses and a decrease 
of 14,821 in reenlistments. These result in reduced costs of $23.6 mil- 
lion for mustering-out pay, terminal leave pay, commuted rations and 
separation travel to home of record. The decrease in reenlistments 
reduces the requirement for reenlistment bonus by $10.4 million. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES—CADETS 


The estimated cost of pay and allowances for our aviation cadets and 
Air Force Academy cadets for fiscal year 1958 is $7,383,000 as com- 
pared to $7,730,000 for fiscal year 1957. The primary differences 
between the 2 fiscal years are presented on this chart (chart IV). In 
fiscal year 1958 the aviation cadet program will decrease 395 man- 
years overall and 135 man-years on flying status. These decreases 
yermit a reduction in basic pay, basic allowances for subsistence and 
incentive pay of $835,000. 

In fiscal year 1958 the Air Force Academy man-year strength in- 
creases by 258 as we continue to build wp the cadet strength toward the 
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ultimate goal of 4 classes in session each year. This results in an 
increased , cost of $471,000 in basic pay and basic allowance for 
subsistence. 

CLOTHING 


The requirement in fiscal year 1958 for costs of individual clothing 
for airmen and cadets amounts to $69,586,000 as compared to $73,536,- 
000 for fiscal year 1957 (chart V). The decrease of $3,950,000 is the 
result of fewer airmen and cadet gains with a resulting lower require- 
ment for initial clothing allowances. 


SUBSISTENCE 


In fiscal year 1958, the estimated cost for procurement of subsistence 
supplies for issue as rations to airmen is $182,017,000 as compared to a 
requirement of $180,671,000 in fiscal year 1957. The increase of 6,303 
airman man-years in fiscal year 1958 results in the increased cost for 
subsistence of $1,346,000. A comparison of requirements for fiscal 
years 1957 and 1958 is presented on this chart (chart V). 


PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION—INDIVIDUALS 


For permanent change of station movement of individual military 
personnel and their dependents, the Air Force will require $146,574,000 
in fiscal year 1958 as compared to $154,518,000 in fiscal year 1957. 
These requirements include costs of mileage, transportation by com- 
mon carrier, movement or storage of household goods, dislocation 
allowance and cost of temporary daty travel when it is an authorized 
3 of a permanent change of station movement. This chart (chart 

I) presents the fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 comparison of 
costs for permanent change of station travel of individuals and ex- 
planation of the differences. 

The total cost of permanent change of station movements of indi- 
viduals for fiscal year 1958 decreases $7,944,000 from estimated costs 
for fiscal year 1957. It is anticipated that there will be a reduction 
of 60,203 movements of individuals between ZI commands with a re- 
duction in costs of $3.9 million. With the decrease in total separations 
in fiscal year 1958 there will be 4,901 fewer movements of families to 
home of record, resulting in decreased costs of $1.3 million. 

As a result of adjustments in overseas strengths there will be 6,010 
fewer moves to and from overseas in fiscal year 1958 with a decreased 
requirement of $1.6 million. 

There will be a decrease of 5,308 moves within major commands, 
permitting a reduction in costs of $895,000. 

As a result of the decreased numbers of moves there will also be a 
reduction of 2,507 in the number of dislocation allowance payments 
for a reduction in costs of $246,000. 


PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION—ORGANIZATIONS 


In fiscal year 1958, the estimated cost of PCS movements in organ- 
ized units is $6,412,000 as compared to $4,178,000 in fiscal year 1957. 
These costs include expenses incident to PCS movements of individ- 
uals moving in organized units within the ZI, and to and from, within 








ki 
' 
' 
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or between overseas areas, including movement of dependents and 
household goods. ‘This chart (chart VI) presents the fiscal year 1957 
and fiscal year 1958 comparison of costs for this project, and an expla- 
nation of the differences. 

A decrease in Headquarters USAF directed PCS movement of 
units within the ZI, and reduced dislocation allowance payments par- 
tially offset the higher costs due to increased number of Headquarters- 
directed moves to and from overseas, resulting in an overall increase in 
costs of $2.2 million. 


MILITARY SEA TRANSPORT SERVICE AND CONTRACTUAL 
COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT 


In fiscal year 1958 the Air Force will require $74,440,000 for PCS 
travel of Air Force personnel by Military Sea Transport Service and 
contract commercial airlift. This compares with a requirement of 
$55,982,400 for fiscal year 1957. These costs cover expenses of trans- 
portation to and from overseas in connection with all PCS movements 
of military personnel, as individuals or in organizations, their de- 
pendents, household goods, and privately owned automobiles. 

The increased cost “requirement of $18.4 million for this project is 
primarily due to greater use of contract commercial airlift for PCS 
movement of personnel to and from overseas. In order to reduce to 
a minimum the noneffective intransit time of our military personnel, 
the Air Force continues to airlift personnel whenever possible. To 
accomplish this, it will be necessary to augment MATS airlift through 
contracts with commercial carriers. 

The increase in costs because of commercial airlift is partially offset 
by a reduction in surface moves via MSTS. An additional offset to the 
cost is caused by the transfer to the “Operations and maintenance” 
appropriation of financial responsibility for airlift of Department 
of Army personnel and their dependents on a reimbursable basis. 
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OTHER MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 


Other “Military personnel costs” covers miscellaneous military per- 
sonnel costs not directly related to other programs. This program 
covers costs associated with apprehension of military deserters, ab- 
sentees and escaped military prisoners, costs of mortgage insurance 
premiums, interest on airmen’s deposits, death gr atuities, and Social 
Security contributions. This chart (chart VII) “presents comparisons 
of these misc ellaneous costs for fiseal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958. 
The increase of $21.8 million in employers’ Social Security contribu- 
tions is due to the fact that the effective date of this legislation was 
January 1, 1957, and the costs shown for fiscal year 1957 represent only 
6 months as compared to 12 months for fiscal year 1958. Since the 
other costs in this program are relatively small and changes are slight, 
I will not present any further details unless you have specific questions. 

(The following charts were submitted for the record: ) 


CHART 1.—Airman procurement (see p. 464). 


| 7 
Fiscal year 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 











1956 actual 1957 1958 
ate . aes kL mae | 7 iw 
Nonprior service (male, Q. D.)-...-----------------es--------- 113, 347 | 106, 933 | 85, 940 
Q. D. monthly rate....---- sabi aaa indie Seton 9, 445 1 10, 320 7, 160 

| | 27,500 
Prior service. cides nuiesiaeitatcna adh niente eisai eetiemenbeian 17,017 16, 177 16, 000 
Ist half. 
2 2d half. 


Note.—The term “‘Q. D.”’ means qualitative distribution and is used to identify all nonprior service 
enlistees by mental categories. 
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Cuart 3.—“‘Short discharge” program (see p. 467) 


Length of current active-duty contract: — service before eligible for dis- 


4 years charge and reenlistment: 
6 years 2 years 
3 years 


AIRMAN PARTICIPATION 


Minéal year 1066 (aetual) = > 2 tbe ee eek SEL 26, 979 
Fiscal. year 1957 (estimated) -......j.----..+.es4}--- a cna bn eile 30, 921 
apes TONE Ae SONNE, .....ncvedeend<>aheestendnremsadehéemiel 30, 500 


CHART 4.—Airman reenlistment rates (Regular U. 8. Air Force) (see p. 468) 











Fiscal year oe Eligible » | Lost | Reenlisted Rate 
' 

2 | | | Percent 
1949 76,000 | 30, 434 | 45, 656 60.0 
1950 76,021 | 34, 474 | 41, 547 | 64.7 
1951 Ses : 85, 753 | 38, 265 | 47, 488 | 55.4 
1952. roa Z 68, 979 32, 805 36, 174 52.4 
Slieeietdhcceadsananasoonel 28, 746 9, 566 | 19, 180 66.7 
ae 70, 095 48, 708 21, 387 30.5 
1955 Sy fbSe ccs 237, 496 181, 796 55, 700 23.5 
1956 oon | ae 212, 242 133, 604 78, 638 37.1 
1957... The PS 136, 535 80, 125 56, 410 41.3 
Se neha 2 1 ...--4..4.. pee +} 123, 157 65, 801 57, 266 46.5 








CHart 5.—Airman balanced force requirement by occupational group (see p. 468) 














CHANICS &| OTHER ADMIN. & SERVICES & 
ELECTRONI REPAIRMAN TECHNICAL | CLERICAL CRAFTS MISC. 
225,697) 
2% 
(172,238) (171,228) 
22% 22% 
a | (93,392) 
(Su,479) ’ 
= % 1% 








| 
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CuHaArts 6, 7, 8.—Reenlistment of first term airmen (see p. 468) 
Optimum Sustaining 


j FY 1956 E ience 
& Required ies ee 





MECHANICS & OTHER ADMIN 
ELECTRONICS| REPAIRMEN | TECHNICAL | & CLERICAL CRAFTS SERVICES 
100 
C==3J OPTIMUM SUSTAINING 
90 ; 
~44 Fy 1956 EXPERIENCE® 
80 
((—) CURRENT REQUIRED 
70 
60 
50 
40 36% 
31% 31% 31% Gai 
29% VEZ 
30 tt g 
YZ Ore 
26 
" 28% 27% oS 
0 
6 7 8 
* INCLUDES AIRMEN DUE TO SEPARATE IN LATER YEARS REENLISTED 
EARLY IN ACCORDANCE WITH AIR FORCE POLICY. 
Cuart 9.—IJntent of noncareer officers (see p. 471) 
Y '56 
NO. IN Soom 
(000) 


NON-RATED 









ZY SEPARATE 


UNDECIDED 
STAY IN 


PILOTS 


A/C ROTC A/C ROTC ROTC OCS 


SOURCE OF COMMISSION 
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CHART 10.—Flying training for ROTC officers (see p. 471) 





NON-EFFECTIVE PERIOD EFFECTIVE -| 





COMBAT UNIT 
BASIC CREW INDOCTRINATION COMBAT 
FLYING SCHOOL TRAINING AND TRAINING READY 


5 6-12 


MONTHS MONTHS 





—_+_______.___. BASIC SYEAR TOUR. 03" tae 
FOR ROTC 
BEGINS LEAVES 
"ACTIVE ACTIVE 
DUTY DUTY 
$41, 000 ——>l< $67, 000- 
$108, 000 


CHART 11.—Air force family housing (see p. 471) 
GOVERNMENT OWNED OR CONTROLLED NUMBER 
OF UNITS AVAILABLE OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT 
THOUSANDS 


LATE 160 

140 

SIDED 120 
TOTAL 104.3 


100 IN U.S. 
IN 
: OVERSEAS 


80 
66, 2 












60 }— 
40 


20 


8) Sc ies 


1950 isc6 1957 1958 
30 JUD 31 DEC 30 JUN 30 JUN 
ACTUAL ACTUAL ESTIMATE PROGRAM 


ON 
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CHART 12,—Across-the-board incentives (see p. 472) 


Reenlistment Bonus Act, 1954: 
Career incentive bills: 
Survivor benefits 
Medical care bill 
Provide benefits without regard to: 
Degree of skill 
Criticality of skill 
Level of responsibility 
Length and cost of training 
Mission essentiality 
Civilian competition 


; 
| 
| 
| 
} 


CuHarT 13.—Realistic incentives required (sce p. 472) 


Compensation based on— 
Technical proficiency 
Level of responsibility 

Objectives : 

Optimum effectiveness 
Reward proficiency 
Retain skilled personnel 
Reduce manning needs 
Reduce training costs 

i Overall economy 


mares 
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CHART 17.—Summary of officer strength, including warrant officers, fiscal year 
1958 (see p. 478) 


UU I a ccm cpntinissaniiabiarcrmcnns rg _ 142, 500 
Losses : 
Separations: 











Medien!-persennehwececesryg__.___--. ----_----.-__-- siahonigciianaiaess *: <a 
NE i Bie ee oe a 5, OS2 
Other reservists_L___ - -- a a ecis 3, 622 
Nopeniils GOO} gk ot. bee ~~ — ~~ ee 2, 400 
Warrant Officers (retirements, separations, deaths) ._.__._____-__- 160 
Ore) -OOOGGR OL . 6b et.. Beek ~~. sualahies dip accused la 
Gains: 
ROS sredustes_t 1b . 8 2 ens renee 6, 460 
I ea led cio 7s, Oot 
ee a Pe eee: VE A eee 1, 164 
Services academy graduates_---~-__-- Ss Saadeh ia end ven careanenctesete 370 
OGS graduates. j..i.....§.__-. Saiki dade . eee 550 
Aviation cadet graduates___._.______-___-_- a ’ ae 1, 295 
Warrant officers (from airman status) —_~~- ce ables 1, 360 
Fiscal year 1955 ROTC (from airman status) ---_-~-~ ; ae 540 
Tétak geins_..j 4... Booed lg : ese 14, 830 
et ercese... 1 ac OR 3 — 1, 000 
Ending strength—__ ~~ invite ae tests ee eae aed ‘ sittin siesie ey 
I ee SE 


CHART 18.—Pilot production program (sce p. 479) 


Fiscal year Fiscal ye 


1957 1958 
et Ct neerticceben j he Eo sala ; i 5, 548 4, 400 
Air National Guard. q ee. ; 460 | 404 
Military assistance program .. be , 42 153 
Latin America._...--..--. Cee be = a nda 87 | S4 
Totals _- : Re ie a ecas Pn 6, 137 | 5, 131 
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Cuart 19. Officers promotions (see p. 479) 

















Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year ag Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 (actual) 1957 (pro- 1958 (pro- 1959 (plan- 1960 (plan- 
gramed) gramed) ‘a ned) ned) 
De. codon nbbiiis ices 7 51 25 | 25 25 
NN i le 300 302 300 300 300 
Lieujenant colonel_.........-.--- 964 962 960 960 960 
WAGE cnn ecb thas Usk, see 1, 895 2, 000 2, 060 2, 000 2,000 
CRNA 3 -dk. ceeds ch distance 7,879 4, 939 5, 938 | 6, 000 | 6, 000 
1 - —- + —-— —} —- -—— 7 _ —- — — 
So. hascanseee a 11, 085 8, 254 9, 283 | 9, 285 9, 285 
Cuart 20.—Summary of airman strength, fiscal year 1958 (see p. 480) 

Beginning strength___________- sa ae a chee OO a os area _.. 774,890 


Losses: 


Separations-reenlistments____._.____________-_-_--__ i ass . 65, 413 
Beparations ncmreenietmoents J... -..-.<+-~-..- 24 - ~~. 68, 011 
OCS graduates (to officer status) _--._________------ dicoiail epic aaieaooe 550 
Airmen (to other commission) _.-..-..._-----_--~ a race eas 540 
Airmen (to warrant officer status) _....-___________ Pile ictdetie ohiac ant 1, 360 
Airmen (to aviation cadet status). ---~_- I 2, 669 
DD I orci Bi acbadiitincaccnuonbatinne eisai 32, 398 

er i ‘ 170, 941 


Gains: 
Reenlistments _.....______- .. S az 





"65, 4138 


Enlistments of personnel with pri ior service_ 16, 000 
Enlistments of personnel without prior service (male) 4 85, 940 

“nlistments of personnel without prior service (WAF) __-_--__- 3, 400 
Enlistments for flying training__-_~_~- ncoe8 si xd ~ 1, 200 
Washout (from flying training) ~.....___.__-._-._- a - 1, 163 
Recall Nesérves......=.2...-. ei sare Ratcaieneat wn 1, 200 


Total gatns.........-2 ae a scan i ° 


a a ae joa Rae at 7 
i a a  ncaoeee ones ra 
UN i (aus gaphchsieleeein sateen ae 


‘Ineludes 30,500 airmen discharged and reenlisted upon comple 


percent of term of service. 
Cuart 21.—Airmen promotion allocations and ratios | 


! i 





Fiseal year 1956 (actual) 
Grade peel poamoes 


: | | 


tion of 


174, 316 
3,375 

T78, 265 

._ 775, 599 


at least 50 


oe mm LRM) 
see T. 45U 


Fiscal year 1957 (programed)| Fiseal year 1958. (projected 


Number Ratio ! Number Ratio ! Number Ratio ! 
-——- | 
| | | 

E-7 5, 059 | 1-12. 4 3, 923 1-16.9 3, 500 1-20. 0 
E-6 11, 391 | 1-10. 7 | 8, 253 1-15, 2 8, 000 1-18. 7 
E-5 51, 540 1- 3.0 45, 843 l- 3.2 40, 000 l- 3.9 
E-4 115, 158 1- 1.8 99, 143 1l- 2.0 86, 900 l- 2.2 
E-3 145, 768 1- 1.2 108, 069 l- 1.2 104, 000 l- 1.2 
E-2 106, 174 1- 1.0 111, 389 1- 1.0 80, 000 1- 1.0 


' Ratio is the result of the number of promotions allocated for the fiscal year divided into the number of 
airmen on hand in next lower grade, at the beginning of the year. 
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Cuart 21B.—Promotions 

| | ee iene ii 
| Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1955 1956 


1957 | (1988 
Bd anweideie a 
Se oc eaeCce Sabie 5, 342 | 5, 059 3, 923 | 3, 500 
nishlastiadacbids oo a 12, 842 | 11, 391 | 8, 253 | 8 000 
Me en ai 60, 683 | 51, 540 | 45, 843 | 40, 000 
a ore 119, 806 | 115, 158 | 99, 143 | 87,000 
TN ciscoineesivasnn neon -ookntcppree| 198, 673 | 183, 148 | 157, 162 | 138, 500 





CHart 22.—Airman promotions—Criteria— Time in grade—Required versus actual 
(see p. 480) 





Grade Minimum time in grade and Average time in 
skill requirement lower grade 
——$__— — _ — > —__ ____-__ —_-- _ ee - 

E-7.. aon 16 months (7 skill) - - > ‘ 40 to 45 months, 
E-6_. 4 | 14 months (7 skill) 35 to 40 months, 
hah i Sid ee ee ka Bese ..| 12 months (5 skill). -. -------| 23 to 28 months 
E-4..__. CEI & pila dbo -o| @ monte (6 Skin) ..........).. | 18 to 24 months 
ee eco ws ieGees oc Te ...| 6 months (3 skill) _ _-- | 16 to 20 months. 
PA sbbibesds ii2_......@.-L-.......}| Og@mplation of Basic | 3 months. 

| | 

' 





Cuart 23.—Summary of cadet strength, fiscal year 1958 (see p. 480) 
Air Force Academy cadets: 
I a i as a cine naan Ria cise tleniiinwe od 510 





I ca as lla aciah 56 

St conte dckackadabanchatnahin asic mamacmmeen 306 

OR ae Shc BR beetle eb paiamhe mea ; 250 

as issn ccminecea ean ene a diiaa bach ss Debs cies os eid és 760 

I el LS | wm bsinmacensie SERA Micit eesti hen eabere cia weit Z T76 
Aviation Cadet program: 

i. a in i sabaubnlinabia bein onmeinphachiin atjanmsea eee 


Losses : 





Aviation Cadet graduates (to officer status)_..-..----_--~ wwis SGD 
Separations to civil life (including ANG graduates) ~__------ ide 524 
Washowts (to airman status) ........,3............ inte tacknile Sse 2 
Deethts~===~2<sse- won c eee owsccccebaos esse cczeur—~--.--- ‘ 12 
i a a eid 2, 994 
Gains: From airman to Aviation Cadet status_.__.- _~_~- calles tncan 2, 669 
i lett i a Rae dieies Ra gllol Gadi. pA a atecinhhl , $25 
End-year strength____--___ cid spade a Ie cients : .. 2, 4% 
a a il a inition ae eo 
Cuart I.—Summary of military personnel strength and fund requirements (see p. 481 
a. eaten : a ‘ meen 
Fiseal year Fiseal year | 1 il vear 
1956 1957 | 1958 
| 
; 

Beginning strength _- 959, 946 909, 958 | 120, 700 
Losses... se | 336, 237 | 219, 323 187, 821 
i ee ; 286, 249 | 230, 065 192, 121 

; 
Net change _. | —49, 988 | +10, 742 | +4, 300 
Ending strength 909, GSR 920, 700 925, 000 

A verage strength Y 938, 174 914, 863 921, 411 

Fund requirements $3, 717, 393,875 | $3, 746, 497, 400 $3, 840, 000, 000 

Anticipated supplemental estimat 0 —48, 387, (0 0 

Total obligations appearing in program and 
financial statement - - | 3, 717, 393, 875 3, 698, 110, 400 3, 840, 000, OOK 


ET 
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CHArtT II,—Pay and allowances of officers (see p. 481) 











Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 | 1958 
Personnel programs: | 
Beginning strength---.-...-.......-- vdcnatnnddeusaees 137, 149 | 142, 093 142, 500 
DE ouiclcdaccce.cop-nccoone senteaaanne 142, 093 | 142, 500 143, 500 
A Lai cin secavecbandindioknebeneaie 142, 127 | 142, 273 142, 655 
III, 65 oon oc bakdeoccccnut ksh cgaleebdaetans | 22, 087 | 15, 612 14, 830 
IEE Bin een bcdblenyansneh thitedeenans ddibkions 17, 143 | 5, 205 13, 830 
RIDGE GT GET NEE b cidb cc ccccccndépedpcccenduéhanes | $1, 115, 366,000 | $1, 179, 603) 000 | $1, 184, 274, 000 
Cost differential 
in millions of 
P ersonpel program changes, fiscal year 1957 to fiscal year 1958: dollars 
a oo cssnoshveentoen Ree ae meant iene aeindiiniacnies ~insatheiaateaniall +$2. 6 
2 Decrease of 782 gains_.......-.- wonenen§hdeh sits détihndde bol habit dived <tnseadsd cee —.2 
5. SPORTOE OE L.A7O SOMDID. ons nosanncancansntnsennandlieadddelwiitiiok phbddie bnusidn dcaseealeds —2.5 
4: FEE BOE FIG i inn oon cncnsinccccendio-cccscvbdcnubbbséaddie-Vshelsaed <dietsesee 
5. DGGTRES) 1 BVETAgS lONGOVITY ...... .nsciicneasiins cds miinseiebedd cbbasadubisiin in) ine 
6. Decrease in average quarters DENIER aeons coe te ge ee 
EE 7 Sn nn ncn aamnanenpeeesiet sabia adn ade een anetaepaialeamane 
8. Increase in overseas station allowances. ._------------- tlana a 


9. Increase in incentive pay 





CHartT III.—Pay and allowances of airmen (see p. 482) 











Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiseal year 
1956 1957 1958 
NG AD ieee pee 7 ati a " _} 
Personnel programs: | 
Beginning strength-----.--- i sidecases teamed | 818, 478 764, 609 | 774, 890 
Ending strength - --.-- bbe ees abide ab htcade 764, 609 774, 890 778, 265 
DER FOUE RVR I hg ini 53 65 ois de enka i pe ccads nn Se 792, 275 769, 296 775, 599 
Te mes wane nena enna nnn tere e rs eeeeee| 261, 067 211, 270 174, 316 
Total eee eeaeaaien ce 314, 936 200, 989 170, 941 
Cost of airmen programs.. poblod iwi __| $2, 163, 171, 624 | | $2, 091, 653,000 | $2, 144, 567, 000 
| 
Cost 
differential 
in millions 
Personnel program changes, fiscal year 1957 to fiscal yee 1958: of dollars 
1. Increase of 6,303 man-years acineiamoae sa) siete abode teaieiaientts maanieiel - +$17.5 
2. Decrease of 30,048 losses... __- ctdicns Snedeekeceedee sseeese anes Doh sw oeceany —23.6 
3. Higher grade structure- atid Eh avdbltecmtndb enn wee x Veer +55. 5 
4. Increase in average pay rate__- asia wesinonaten . bad : ouatedeaiias +10.0 
. Increased man-years overseas ; ie : ‘ loam’ +2.5 
Increased man-years on flying st: atus. sm . ‘ aca siee +1.4 
4 Decreased reenlistments..............-.- pihiniadeaal ame wid pdeinsball —10.4 
Total increases. .....-.- aie i ; 86.9 
Total] decreases... ...-- ‘ : ; socgaoe ncbpidcapeacaien 34.0 
Net difference... - : ; +52.9 
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CHart IV.—Pay and allowances of cadets (see p. 482) 





Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 








Aviation Air Force Aviation Air Force Aviation Air Force 
Cadet Academy Cadet Academy Cadet Academy 





Personnel programs: 

Beginning strength... -.-.- dy ee 2, 993 263 2, 800 510 
Ending strength. ._._____- 2,993 263 2, 800 510 2,475 760 
Man-year average_-_._.-__- 3, 502 270 2, 776 518 2, 381 776 
I Bo iin 2, 789 306 2, 891 292 2, 669 306 
"RUE BONE. « cowoncnsnesee 4, 115 43 3, 084 45 2, 994 56 

Cost of cadet programs_______- $9, 206, 263 7, 730, 000 $7, 383, 000 

Oost , 

Personne] program changes, fiscal year 1957 to fiscal year 1958: differential 
1. Decreass.of 306 -avintion eudet miai-yeers.. .. .. 2. 2 enn eee bos een eed ell, —0.7 
D, ARaNeNSS Of BIS QRS WA FONG ao nw sivcince cetwieedesesene nen e- poeta seeds e seek sth +.5 
3. Decrease of 135 aviation cadet man-years on flying status.............-.---...-----.---------. -.1 
Millions 
III. nn eran eetibueennnninhinnte idee de vedeldavdiewebtacl ese Pens 
Si racivinatatnnnendienbvanntennewknbee bib uaewintiasynLeeveseus Laisa : —.8 
a ca aia aia ects ictal eiaitaliaieitecapteieinndnninannn ted ai 2 adam 3 


Cuart V.—Comparison of monetary clothing allowances and subsistence, fiscal 
year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 (see p. 483) 


Monetary clothing allowances: 


I ch said ga edema I 374, 669, 000 
Tee ee eT ee ee oid cewcinnemanenemnmemnmennn 73, 536, 000 
I eel nme 69, 586, 000 
Program changes: 
in millions 
1. Decrease of 27,935 airmen drawing initial allowance_._____-__-_ —$5. 6 
2. Increase of 27,590 drawing basic maintenance allowance___-_-_-~ ~_ + 1.4 
8. Increase of 4,656 drawing standard maintenance allowance_____ + .4 








4. Decrease of 490 aviation cadets drawing initial and basic al- 
a seen sieemsmhaesaenniiiallasiinde — J 
Nee ee ee ee ois ined acilantlen sa ccabsbbahoib depacna heleceenssipantictetrerentmenessoanes +1.8 
No chs tases acim eicaiatin ce Beck ds bende Oba ccksa i eiasinh en acxeveotingetionnn —§. 7 
ee a nbenanehenke we nis esa seacimle sablaienen —3.9 

Subsistence cost: 

NIE PD re ee eee a Cee $168, 558, 717 
PE SE dob ponies oe ms no rie ngal wgaenentas 180, 671, 000 
I IR ciicheicenncnienctiitentinthtaintisnns anramesciatieldeAaes 182, 017, 000 





Increase of 6,303 airmen years, increase this item  ..-.---------- +1, 346, 000 
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Cuarr VI.—Comparison of PCS travel costs, for fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 
1958 (see p. 483) 


PCS movement of individuals: 


PURGE VERT TON iia ne nek sc tinssidtehcetbteedeaboemiishd $153, 288, 052 
are NOS 5 ON i 154, 518, 000 
GE aioe ctaremneinigs ei cheits canine Cakubdewheaukteceiseeniimanenineia 146, 574, 000 


Analysis of difference : 
Cost differential 
in millions 





1. Decrease of 60,208 individuals between ZI commands___.______- —$3.9 
2. Decrease of 4,901 family units to home of record________-___-___ —1.3 
3. Decrease of 6,010 individuals to and from O/S-~---------------- —1.6 
4. Decrease of 5,308 individuals within major commands__________ —0.9 
5, Decrease of 2,507 dislocation allowance payments_____-__-_-_-_-_~ —0.2 
OGRE Siglo git acorn pncehakn tage —0) 
RET x: Cara cl cog carr ee inn ee acerca rs aca enn ed nee eee —7.9 
Nob armetenee cots iso Doe had elanwsen dca —7.9 

PCS movement of organized units: 
NO SON BR inrsnntinnsiscenatnnninsihn cidpninndimumted diet $3, 906, 140 
jo ah, I ae a ee ae BE AS ee 4, 178, 000 
isCED Sen Temes 6 So Ss Os eee ee Se 6, 412, 000 


Analysis of difference : 
Cost differential 
in millions 





1. Decrease in headquarters directed units with ZI__._.__.___---_-___ —$0. 2 
2. Increase in headquarters directed units to and from O/S__------ +2.3 
3. Increase in dislocation allowance payments______--.------_--.-- +0.1 
PU PTE ON nace sroscs siecsepepepnaeh gone cance madiaaebeamntin-encag iecplneras ee caleba esacteenses adit anaemia 2.4 
TOU, CE OIG i rr reise neigh abe adhdianh no indtodleensibieiedae —0.2 
POT RO I a a cess hs Mini Liang epelipeee bl seen eee eee +2.2 

PCS movement by MSTS or contractual commercial airlift: 
BD NS | Sins serene oa hears en beta a eae tee cae $55, 137, 079 
TRL, DOE EG ic ce ict see ten Reh ele ch esedbedenes cheb 55, 982, 400 
EE EE RI riteeecs ne cise ahd reatiein tee omer cnineridais aaa 74, 440, 000 


Analysis of difference : 
Cost differential 





in millions 

2. Deereased Iovements Wink: DET kickk hits see eno eionsenl —$6.9 
Increased movements via contract commercial airlift___......-_ +28. 6 
3. Increased cost, Army. port operations._................_________ +1.5 

4. Decreased movement via commercial air of Army personnel reim- 
PU Nc rs ns ere an eae ca Sree esate spss tiers gee —4.8 
FN ee eee ee pred ine weiss a ecieet ee  eeee +30.1 
ND - CAPT ORR ign lnc being lon eigen ani ate anlaing ace eg eae —11.7 
SUI CONROE OU a oo gets ce ea gh mteenen oor Eire gets oc aeea +18. 4 


CHart VIII.—Comparison of other military personnel cost, fiscal year 1957 and 
fiscal year 1958 (see p. 485) 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1957 1958 











Apprehension of deserters, etc.: Decrease in number of appre- 


ensions, decrease of $157,000 é $910, 000 $1, 057, 000 $900, 000 
Mortgage insurance: Increase in number of participants, in- 
crease of $3,000- .. .. 276, 000 628, 000 631, 000 
Interest on airmen deposits: Decrease in ‘average: payment, 
decrease of $93,000--.__-- 768, 000 510, 000 417, 000 
Death gratuities: Decrease in av erage Dé ayment, decrease of 
$241,000... , 3, 340,000 | 3, 494, 000 3, 553, 000 
Social security contributions: Item effective ‘only 6 months, 
fiscal year 1957, increase of $21,809,000. .........------------- 0 23, 830, 000 45, 639, 000 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
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Mr. Marton. Now that we have received your statement, General, 
you can give us any additional information or additional approaches 
to supplement what your statement provides. 

_ General Licon. I understand having the statement in the record 
includes a statement of our request for the $3,840 million to pay for the 
personnel program. 
; rag Manon. I would like to raise a point here before you get into 
that. 

POSSIBLE SAVINGS ON SUBSISTENCE 


When Mr. Shoemaker, of the Hoover Commission task force, was 
before the a Committee, he spoke as a representative 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce. He recommended a 
reduction in the defense budget of one billion and a half dollars. 

In the course of his testimony I asked him if there was any substance 
to a newspaper story which I had read which story claimed that by 
changing the head count for the feeding of military personnel $200 
million a year could be saved. In other words, the subsistence budget 
of the Department of Defense could be reduced by $200 million. Have 
you ever heard that claim? 

General Ligon. I saw a request that came from this committee 
which quoted the chamber of commerce presentation to this committee. 
We furnished some information on that. 

It did not specifically get into the head-count problem. 

Mr. Manon. The statement of Mr. Shoemaker as prepared did not 
get into that. He was asked about it. 

He wrote me a letter in which he said that the Hoover Commission 
did not claim, nor did he claim, that a saving of $200 million could 
be made. He said any such claim was invalid. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1957. 
Hon. Grorce H. MAHON, 
Chairman, Defense Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Manon: It was my privilege to appear before your committee on 
Friday, March 22, 1957, as spokesman for the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and as such to testify with referenee to areas in the defense budget 
wherein we believed reductions could be effected. 

During this testimony, you asked me about a statement made the previous day 
by a witness from the Department of Defense wherein he said it was ridiculous 
for the Hoover Commission to say you could save $200 million on food by making 
a more realistic count of the people who attend the various meals of the services. 
As I told you at the time, I was a member of the subsistence task force and 
knew that we had testimony on this subject from members of the Defense De- 
partment at the time of our studies. Further, my recollecton was that this figure 
of $200 million certainly must cover other items than this head-count business. 
Unfortunately, I did not have with me for reference a copy of the Subsistence 
Task Force report when you posed the question. 

Since testifying before your committee on March 22, I have reviewed care- 
fully both the Commission’s report and the task-force report on food and cloth- 
ing (subsistence). Nowhere in these reports is there any reference to a $200- 
million savings or, for that matter, any savings being made by a more realistic 
count of the people attending the service messes. 

It is requested that this information be inserted at the appropriate point in 
the record of my testimony. 
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The Commission did recommend that the Department of Defense establish a 
uniform ration for all services with the exception of special services and climates. 
While the other recommendations of the Commission having to do with food and 
ciothing have been reported by the Department of Defense as being fully imple- 
mented, they have to date taken no action with reference to the recommendation 
for a uniform ration for all services. 

Respectfully yours, 
Perry M. SHOEMAKER. 

Mr. Manon. I wondered if you know of any way to save money 
on subsistence in the Air Force ? 

General Ligon. I think we have taken adequate steps in trying to 
control those personnel, head count specifically, of people eating in 
messes who should eat in messes as compared with those who are on 
separate rations who might come to the line. 

In running the head count we require cards for people authorized 
to eat in the messes. This is closely watched at each messhall on each 
base. It is something that the inspectors at the base level and all 
through the Air Force inspection system watch closely. 

We have assurances from all of our people in the subsistence busi- 
ness who watch this that the Air Force position today is very clean 
and we are controlling and keeping to a minimum the amount of 
subsistence dollars that go into this area. 

I am sure in our total amount of subsistence which we have in this 
particular budget, which shows $182 million-plus, is based on a realistic 
requirement, realizing that we are factoring forward on the numbers 
of people and our absentee rate at the mess halls. This is based on our 
best experience of the factors we have had for the past year or year 
and a half. That is our method of projection. 

Mr. Manon. It seemed obvious to me that out of the total subsistence 
budget of $600 million for the Department of Defense you could not 
save $200 million, or one-third, by changing the head count. People 
certainly should not be misled by any such claims. 

Prior to some years ago were you wasting hundreds of millions of 
dollars in the Department of Defense by erroneous head count? 

General Ligon. I do not think so. I am sure that anyone who is in 
control of that type of operation will also make the same statement, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. We feed our military personnel for about a dollar a 
day and that seems to me to be a pretty good job. Maybe it could be 
improved; I don’t know. No doubt the servicemen would agree that 
the food could be improved. 

I wanted to explore that matter a little because of this claim. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


RETENTION OF SKILLED PERSONNEL 


General Ligon. The first of the three major areas I would like to 
discuss is retention of skilled personnel. Today we have a man 
available to us from the Directorate of Personne! Procurement and 
Training who works with this problem from day to day. He has all 
the details of what we are doing and what our detailed surveys are 
showing today in retention. The overall result is, Mr. Chairman, that 
we are not getting retention of skilled people. 
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Although our reenlistment rates are rising we will find our skilled 
people are not staying with us. 

On this first chart I would like to build up toward this. 

First, we are showing on this chart our actual and forecast losses. 

In considering the differences between fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 
1958 we must look at the difference between the eligibles. The top 
block on each bar shows those not eligible to reenlist, including 
attrition, involuntary separations, changes in status, retirements, etc. 


REENLISTMENTS 


Those eligible to reenlist are the total of the lower two blocks on 
each bar but percentagewise this shows that although we have an 
increase in reenlistment percentages we are not actually getting more 
manpower to stay with us in actual numbers of people. 

On the next chart I would like to explain one of our policies which 
has stimulated reenlistments. 

In our reenlistment program, one reason why we are getting an in- 
crease in our percentage is the fact that we are permitting airmen who 
have completed half of their contract, a 4-year contract man who has 
completed 2 years, for example, or a 6-year man who has completed 
3 years, to reenlist. This chart shows the number of people gain each 
year under this program. It helps us retain trained people. They 
reenlist for the oe partially, but the interesting part is that of 
these people, 90 percent are reenlisting for a 6-year contract. That 
keeps a trained man with know-how with us longer. 

We would like to increase this number but there again comes a 
factor of the dollar cost. A tremendous increase in this program 
could throw us into a deficiency basis in 1958 very easily. 

To talk further about reenlistment rates and point up the differ- 
ences between percentages and numbers I have asked that this chart 
be shown. Actually we have had a great change in our rates. It 
starts at 60 percent in 1949 and ends up with an estimated 46 percent 
in fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Manon. You are talking about the rate of eligible people who 
have reenlisted ? 

General Ligon. Who have reenlisted or who will reenlist. 

It makes this point: Although these percentages are high, actually 
we are not getting any more people at this high rate than we had at 
the reduced rate. In other words, the percentage could be mislead- 
ing. We have to consider that. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR SKILLED PERSONNEL 


The next chart shows the real important picture. We have at- 
tempted here in these six blocks to look at the Air Force require- 
ments for military personnel by skill areas. 

We have electronics, mechanics, other technical, administration 
and clerical, crafts, services, and miscellaneous. 

We see here the type of skill spread we need in our force. In other 
words, we need 22 percent, 29 percent, and 8 percent, or a total of 
almost 60 percent of our force in the critical skill area. These per- 
centages would indicate that this is pretty even, but the critical 
numbers are the 170,000, 225,000, and 62,000 which is a little over 
half of our force which we require in the skilled area. 
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REENLISTMENT BY SKILLS 


This next chart shows our actual reenlistment experience by skill 
area. Here is exactly what happened to us in fiscal year 1956. We got 
a very low percentage of reenlistment rates in the technical skill areas 
and a higher reenlistment rate in the soft core areas. Soft core 
means a cook, baker, or a motor pool driver, whereas a radar tech- 
nician and a jet mechanic are in a hard core field. 

Actually if we were able for the next 4 years to change our reen- 
listment rates to represent the red bars on the left of the chart, we 
would attain the position of balance which we would need, but we 
would have to have this drastic change from the blue to the red to 
attain the balanced force we need as presented on the previous chart. 

However, the next chart shows that once we had achieved those 
numbers, the 171,000 and the 225,000 in those hard core areas, we 
would need a reenlistment rate at the level of the cross-hatched 
blocks on the left. This would mean that we are talking about a 
38-percent reenlistment rate of 171,000 people rather than what we 
have been getting, 23 percent of a very much lower figure. 

I show this to point out that we need a drastic change in the re- 
enlistment rate in these skills: We must then look at our controls 
in these other skills because this gives evidence here that we would 
be getting too many people in the soft core skills. We must put 
controls on this, which we are doing at the present time. We are not 
reenlisting people in the surplus areas. 

If they have not progressed far enough along in their ability to 
perform the job or if they are in a surplus area they may not have 
the capability of being trained. 


PROBLEM OF OFFICER RETENTION 


Previously I spoke of the airmen area. This chart shows the re- 
tention problem in the officer area. 

I have broken down the figures to show pilots, navigators, and the 
nonrated people in our force. 

I have also shown the difference between the sources of input, avi- 
ation cadet as opposed to the ROTC graduate. 

Here are the ROTC pilots; the type of officers we would like to re- 
tain in the force, but only 12 percent are remaining as compared with 
the 60 percent who are definitely getting out of the service. 

That compares with the 34-percent retention rate on the aviation 
radets, who are usually not college graduates. We feel if we went 
to aviation cadets and required full college training we would re- 
flect somewhat the same trends we find in the ROTC officers. 

In the navigators we have the same pattern, and the nonrated 
area shows a serious situation with the ROTC officers staying with 
us at the rate of only 4.5 percent. The obligated tour today is only 
3 years. 

CORDINER REPORT 


Mr. Manon. You are making an argument for a change in the law 
and the adoption, somehow or other, “of some of the philosophy of 
the so-called Cordiner report. 

General Licon. That is correct. 
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Mr. Mauon. We cannot do anything about that in this hearing. 

General Licon. The problem of retention is that we are turning 
people over and over. We get no stability. Costs in the operation 
of our training command will stay up and the capability of our force 
will continue to stay low until we can solve the problem of retention. 

We feel pay, in addition to other items, will change this picture. 

We made a recent survey in one of our SAC wings, having seen the 
publicity on what the pay might be, in a SAC B-47 wing of 1,200 
people. They say they can raise their percentage of officer retention 
to 65 percent, the individuals indicate 65 percent will stay with us. 

Here we picked up 300, 400, 500 people fully trained. General 
LeMay says by the time they train to be a pilot on a B-47 it will be 
about a $600,000 cost per individual, counting what has gone into that 
man at the time we lose him. The dollar investment is tremendous. 

Mr. Manon. I think there is considerable validity to these claims 
which have been made. 

We need not take the time to explore the so-called change that is 
proposed. 

I do visualize, without being too familiar with it, the problem that 
would arise as between and among the people in the service. Those 
who get higher pay and those who get less pay may be of the 
same rank. 

It seems to me you would get into many complications. 

General Ligon. We have analyzed that thoroughly. We think we 
cannot continue with the reduced manpower we have at the reduced 
dollars in paying the cook the same rate we have for a radar mechanic. 
The radar mechanic won’t stay with us. 

In business you couldn’t live with that situation, and I don’t think 
wecan. I think we can live with the thing you speak of, the difference 
between someone called a master sergeant who may be a cook and 
someone called a master sergeant who is a technician and who draws 
additional pay in the skilled areas. 

When the Cordiner proposal comes over on the Hill, it will be 
discussed in much more detail. 


TRAINING FOR ROTC 


This chart on flying training of ROTC officers is a further expansion 
on the cost of our training of the ROTC types of people. 

They come to us after the basic flying school and combat crew 
training. At that time they have been with us almost all of their 
obligated tour. It costs $108,000. 

Then we put them into a B-47 unit and by the time they are combat 
ready in a short period of time they leave us. 


COST OF PILOT TRAINING 


Mr. Manon. I have read in the press and I have just heard you say 
that the training of a pilot or some member of a B-47 crew represents 
an investment by the taxpayer in the area of $600,000. 

General Ligon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are you talking about pilots or everybody in the crew / 

General Licon. This is the pilot, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. What I would like you to do for the record, and we 
might want to make reference to it, is to break that out as to how you 
calculate this $600, 000, plus what you have shown us as to the invest- 
ment we have in each individual in the flying personnel for the ROTC. 

General Ligon. We will furnish that for the record, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Estimated cost of training a fully qualified aircraft commander B-47 


1 


| } | Esti- Total 
| Combat | Depot Aircraft | mated costs 
Course name | ATC | com- mainte- | replace- | prereq- | attrib- 
| ¢costs mand nance ment | uisite utable 
costs costs costs flying to 


| 
costs training 


iilethnngs . ~_ sein hishpiieasieaipnna anemia 














Preflight __- oes . “Oe Wee fos~ . enscsedyle | ~s08 $1, 820 
Primary ----- tulivg ~-+-| 12,220 |-+-.------| $2,230 $3, 350 hs éheatde 17, 300 
Basic multie ngine tients dineetliprenh te ecked l, ala hana 6, 430 DAO lo<st4eces- 27, 330 
B-29 crew school Sea ee ee 13, 280 | 11, 560 bd dda 38, 990 
AOB OONOG. 2 ic 4s9- 006 --5505-- wden) «, ) ME BEB dope - eens « 8, 220 © BED beeen eres 28, 590 
B-47 crew school._--- . Sineness | 12, 110 |-- 10, 560 25, 630 |----- : 48, 300 
SAC B-47 crew school. ---.-----.-- nuadpeli Wagdod om, 6, 20 47, 850 |..-..--.-- 111, 820 
B-29 prerequisite flying-.-- on eos [a Sennen $343, 600 343, 600 

NE tel sei ceentes Bese cuned -+| 69, m0 | 44, na 60, 430 | 100,390 | 343,600 | 618, 250 


Note. Costs are based upon cost data for fiscal year 1954. 


The following information represents training cost data of a single engine jet 
pilot and a multiengine reciprocating engine pilot. Costs are based upon cost 
data -for-fiseal year 1955: 


Estimated cost of training F-86D pilots 























| =a 

Contrac- Depot | Aircraft | Total cost 
Course title | ATC costs | tor costs mainte- replace- per grad- 
| nance costs | ment costs uate 
| | 
MOST tOr Cn ie IO ids filoum yond tid | 

ROTO program....-...-..- wiehels uence |------------|- aang e wan heninedindints |------------] $4, 500 
BPs eet OID. .. 0.5. 02c0secen scoot ieee ads zh beth ochLSMLi Libis LS lide dda 518 
ReGen GTC) =... ....3..---5245--- ook  Tiretamcet tiie kien RD das act ices Ree 525 
Primary pilot training-...__-- bic ke 1, 930 $5, 600 | $1, 170 | $2, 815 11, 515 
Basic pilot training, single engine...  aabtlcndte 2, 130. joc... <n4ad 3, 535 | 4, 065 27, 730 
Interceptor training (F-86D)--....--------|__ 40,100 |--.-.-.-..-- | 4,985 | 23,005 68, 090 
| 112, 878 





Estimated cost of training B-29 pilots 


| | 














| Contrac- | Depot Aircraft | Total cost 
Course title | ATC costs | tor costs mainte- replace- per grad- 
| nance costs | ment costs uate 
ee — ee ome 
| } | 
ROTC program .._.......-- Anh abe ckacke eersee aes Lhidssense Asis. obi gees $4, 500 
ROTC flight training. -...-...- nwrinig aie actacgion waa att aaa aah 7 ne 518 
gs. gk ly | +) Madal “| Oe Biiicank sca SEee a 525 
ge ph A” ee 1, 930 $5, 600 $1,170 $2, 815 | 11, 515 
Basic pilot training, multiengine-. : i eee ae 3, 600 | 5, 150 26, 380 
Four-engine transition, B-29-- RS, i | 6, 520 7,570 53, 135 


FUR ict hoe ddé fiesges cece . 59, 130 "5, 600 } 11, 290 | 15, 535 96, 573 
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ASSIGNMENT POLICY 


General Ligon. The second item I would like to discuss briefly has 
to do with our assignment policy. This was requested specifically by 
your committee when we were here in January. I have a chart show- 
ing some of the reasons why our assignment policy cannot be as re- 
strictive as was indicated here by members of the committee when we 
were here before. 

T have on this chart on dependents of Air Force personnel an indica- 
tion of the increase between 1952 and 1956 in the percentage of our 
personnel with dependents and an increase in the number of depend- 
ents per family. Air Force personnel are acquiring more dependents 
and generally we will find that these people on the left iikee de- 
pendents are the younger input of airmen and second lieutenants. 

Our worldwide requirements for assignments must be met with 
skilled people. We have certain jobs to be done which have to be 
met regardless of whether personnel have dependents or not. In our 
assignments policy, and in the complete statement inserted for the 
record I have discussed each of the detailed parts of our assignment 
manual, We attempt to put the people overseas in the critical areas 
with as few dependents as pibeible, This is a policy control for the 
base commander on this end and the base commander at the other end 
in the selection of the individual. 

It is impossible, with the distribution of dependents as shown on 
the chart, to meet all our requirements, with individuals without 
dependents. 

COST OF SENDING DEPENDENTS OVERSEAS 


Mr. Manon. As you know, we have been harping on the great costs 
of shipping Biostidents overseas, shipping their furniture, and ship- 
ping their automobiles back and forth. I don’t have the figures be- 
fore me, but how much is in the Air Force budget for that sort of 
thing? I want the estimate for fiscal 1958. 

Colonel Morean. We are requesting $74 million for fiscal 1958 in 
the project porary Military Sea Transport Service (MSTS) and 
contract commercial airlift. 

Mr. Manon. That is in the MSTS, from port to port? 

Colonel Morgan. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. If you box furniture up in Seattle and ship it across 
the Nation to New York, Charleston, or some other place, how much 
would that cost ? 

Colonel Morcan. Before I answer your question, I don’t want to 
leave the wrong impression on the costs covered by the $74 million. 
That includes movement of personnel as well as household goods and 
vehicles. 


COST OF TRANSPORTING HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


I can give you household goods and vehicles separately. It is not 
nearly as high. 

Household goods we estimate will cost, on the MSTS only, port to 
port, $7,307,000 next year, and privately owned vehicles $10,729,000 
excluding Army port handling charges. 

The cost to move the household goods to the port itself from the 
continental United States location I do not have broken out. We can 
provide those figures for the record. 


: 
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Mr. Manon. Would that be a greater figure than the cost of trans- 
portation by water overseas ? 

Colonel Morean. If we are speaking only of the movement of 
household goods in connection with movement of people to and from 
overseas, I would say it would be somewhat higher. We have our 
other shipments of people moving within the United States, so that 
all of our household-goods shipments in the entire budget would go 
quite a bit higher than $7 million. I would say on an order of magni- 
tude of $50 million. 

General Ligon. We have moved in the direction which has been 
suggested by this committee on reduction of the weight of household 
goods a man could carry overseas. This has been dependent on hav- 
ing available housing and it has depended on having furniture in 
houses overseas. 

We find at the present time we have about 4 areas where we have 
restricted movement of household goods to 2,000 pounds. 

As soon as additional housing becomes available and the furniture 
is available to go into those houses we will select additional areas for 
similar weight restrictions. It is in this area that I think we can get 
further reduction along the line. 

Mr. Manon. How much would be the average cost of shipping 
household goods for 1 officer or for 1 airman from his post to the port, 
across the seas, and then from the port where he debarks across the 
seas to his duty station? Approximately what would be the cost ? 

General Licon. We have the factor specifically of the overseas cost 
in this column. 

Colonel Morcan. It would not include the movement within the 
States, The average cost for a complete household-goods shipment 
from a Zone of Interior base to the port and overseas by MSTS would 
be about $450. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


OVERSEAS SHIPMENT OF PRIVATELY OWNED AUTOMOBILES 


General Ligon. Mr. Chairman, you requested information here 
from the Defense Department in February concerning the matter of 
automobiles. I believe an answer has been furnished you in which 
the Air Force position was stated. I do not know whether it has 
reached you or not. 

Mr. Manon. I have not yet seen it. Let us insert it in the record at 
this point. 

General Licon. The Air Force has furnished the Department of 
Defense its position on the automobiles. 

Mr. Manon. What is the position of the Air Force? 

(The information is as follows :) 


OVERSEAS SHIPMENT OF PRIVATELY OWNED MoToOR VEHICLES 


The Air Force believes that the need in overseas areas for personal trans- 
portation of the type furnished by private automobile is necessary since private 
housing is located at distances up to 45 miles from airbases, and adequate com- 
mercial transportation facilities are usually not available. 

The position of the Air Force regarding the need for shipment of privately 
owned vehicles and the practicality of renting vehicles from Air Foree motor 
pools for personal use is the same position that was advanced in 1955 when com- 
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menting on certain recommendations made by the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government (the Hoover Commission). 

Recommendation No. 3 of the Commission’s report on transportation provided : 

“(a) * * * automobiles for personal use be rented from the (Government) 
pool at a reasonable rate. 

“(b) That if a car is desired for personal use abroad by military or civilian 
personnel, the owner should pay for its transportation to and from his station 
overseas.” 

The Air Force opposed recommendation 3 (@) on the basis of increased direct 
costs of procurement, transportation, and maintenance of the increased vehicles 
required for a rental system. Recommendation 3 (6) was opposed on the basis 
of the adverse impact on the morale of Air Force members who could ill afford 
the expense of privately owned vehicle transportation or the financial loss re- 
sulting from the forced sale of the family car. 

On the assumption that the number of vehicles shipped represents the best 
available estimate of the number of vehicles actually required in oversea areas, 
this number can be used as representing the additional Air Force vehicles re- 
quired in order to operate a Government pool for personal use. Recognizing 
that indigenous vehicles are not available in every area where the Air Force is 
stationed, the transportation problem is again apparent. Government trans- 
portation of the vehicle plus Government ownership and maintenance, increased 
liability for accidents, cost of training an operator for safe driving of the in- 
digenous vehicle make this possible solution both expensive and impractical. 

The Air Force has no suggestions to offer that might reduce the present trans- 
portation requirement and, at the same time, provide the local transportation 
necessary to permit Air Force members to maintain their normal standard of 
living. 


General Ligon. I was going to ask General Bogart if he knew 
whether the DOD reply had been prepared. 

General Bogart. I do not know. 

Mr. Manon. All you can do is speak for the Air Force? 

General Bogart. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Let us have the Department of Defense reaction to 


this inserted here. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., April 24, 1957. 
Hon. GrorceE MAHON, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In your letter of January 30, 1957, you expressed con- 
cern over the costs of transporting privately owned vehicles for Department of 
Defense personnel assigned to overseas areas and inquired as to what might be 
done in the way of reducing or eliminating such expenses. In view of the sub- 
stantial yearly costs for this aspect of supporting sizable forces overseas, the 
problem is of continuing concern to us. We have again reviewed the situation 
and attached is a résumé of the findings of the three military departments and 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

For convenience of presentation and use the requested statistical and cost data 
are outlined in attachment No. 1. Possible alternative systems are reviewed in 
attachment No. 2, 

In brief the attachments point out that this matter of transporting privately 
owned vehicles to overseas areas is in consonance with various pieces of enabling 
legislation designed to reimburse Department of Defense personnel for expenses 
incurred incident to changing permanent duty stations. Within the framework 
of such legal authorities and the limits of available resources every reasonable 
attempt is made to assure personnel ordered to overseas duty with standards of 
living comparable to their experience in the continental United States. The ship- 
ment of privately owned vehicles is considered a part of this program and on a 
par with the shipment of personal effects and household furnishings. 

Despite the dollar magnitude of transporting private vehicles, it appears that 
the most practical and economical means of providing desirable and essential 
transportation for personal use of Department of Defense personnel and their 
dependents overseas is by use of their own vehicles (which we transport at no cost 
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to the principals involved) rather than by operation of motor-vehicle exchanges, 
car rentals, or other rather involved operations in foreign areas. 


Sincerely, aaa 
. Jd. MCNEIL. 


OcEAN TRANSPORTATION OF PERSONALLY OWNED VEHICLES INBOUND AND OUTBOUND, 
Past 3 Fiscat YEARS 


The numbers of vehicles privately owned by military and civilian personnel of 
the Department of Defense shipped from the United States to points outside the 
United States and the costs of transporting such vehicles at Government expense 
and the same data for vehicles returned to the United States during fiscal years 
1954, 1955, and 1956, are as follows: 











Inbound | Outbound 
ees didi et es 7 
Number Cost Number Cost 
' 

toa -_ - a. - emmene ma ae “| 

Piers? wane | | 

Fiscal year: | | 
1954___- . add a ae 24, 364 $5, 123, 324 | 41,364 | $10,725, 265 
et Leen Ae H ze | 30, 812 6, 748, 046 | 49, 690 12, 272, 820 
Pee asi adhd we bedded anda dau | 32, 183 8, 519, 997 | 56, 684 16, 490, 249 

i 





The above data are almost exclusively for vehicles owned by military personel. 
The shipment, at Government expense, of vehicles owned by civilian employees 
of the Department of Defense is not authorized. Prior to September 1952 the 
transportation of civilians’ vehicles was provided on a nonrevenue, space-availa- 
ble basis. It is the current practice to return a vehicle to the United States on 
a space-available basis for those civilians who previously had a vehicle shipped 
out of the country. An unidentified number of such civilian vehicles are included 
in the above totals but are too few to be consequential. 


Ocran TRANSPORTATION OF PERSONALLY OWNED VEHICLES VERSUS 
ALTERNATIVE SYSTEMS 


PROBLEM 


The cost of ocean transportation of automobiles owned by personnel ordered to 
duty overseas is the basis for renewed consideration of possible lower cost 
alternative systems of assuring satisfactory automobile usage to such personnel. 
(Reference, letter January 30, 1957, from Hon. George Mahon, chairman of DOD 
Appropriations Subcommittee. ) 

DISCUSSION 
Legal basis 

The legal authorities for the present Government obligation to transport per- 
sonal effects, household furnishings, and personally owned vehicles include Public 
Law 434 (81st Cong.), Public Law 538 (84th Cong.), and section 527 (c) (1) of 
Public Law 665 (83d Cong.). 


Entitlement and career incentives 

Initially, it might be emphasized that transportation of privately owned vehicles 
to overseas stations is an entitlement which is an integral and important feature 
of military service. The automobile is to the military, as it is to the other 
citizens, a part of the American way of life. The automobile becomes even more 
meaningful in our overseas bases where the transportation systems are inade- 
quate, erratic, and nonexistent. Required availability of personnel for 24-hour 
service becomes more fact than theory at many overseas stations, so that a 
privately owned vehicle is a day-to-day requirement. In addition, the instant 
availability of privately controlled transportation is quite often an integral part 
of emergency evacuation measures. 

Consider what depriving the military member of this vehicle would mean. In 
general, a serviceman has a tour of duty in the United States followed by a tour 
overseas, and then return to the United States. The periods vary according to 
overseas requirements and the nature of the overseas station. Neither the 
individual nor his service can predict with certainty where he will next be 
assigned. If he is prohibited from taking his vehicle with him overseas, the 
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resulting inconvenience and expense upon his return would Create a serious 
problem. From the individual’s point of view, vehicle ownership would become 
a major assignment factor. The necessity of disposing of his automobile on short 
notice, or to acquire one immediately upon return from overseas, would have a 
decided morale impact and often create unwarranted financial hardship. 

The dependent travel allowance and dislocation allowance are designed to 
offset the actual basic costs of the movement of a family. They do not, however, 
cover the added expenses that inevitably accrue to a family that must move 
from one established home and set up a new one. To increase this personal 
expense by adding the cost of vehicle shipment would place a burden on all 
our personnel, which would be intolerable in the case of junior officers and 
enlisted men. 

In light of our present worldwide commitments, any action which would 
impose additional hardships incident to overseas assignment would vitiate our 
efforts to attract and retain highly skilled career personnel. The savings 
realized by retention, and the resultant decrease in training and replacement 
costs, greatly outweigh the annual costs of transporting privately owned vehicles. 
Detracting from the attractiveness of career service, either by imposing additional 
costs on the individual or increasing the inconvenience to him, would certainly 
adversely affect our ability to maintain even our present retention rates. 


Criteria for alternative systems study 

Various proposals for providing overseas personnel with vehicles for private 
use were promulgated by the staff representatives who participated in considera- 
tion of the problem. The propositions which appeared to have the greatest 
potential for effectiveness and economy were explored in some detail. The basic 
criteria for preliminary screening of suggested systems were in brief: (a) Pro- 
vision of private automobile use to personnel at a cost to the user comparable to 
the costs of owning and operating a personally owned vehicle; and (0b) effecting 
a savings in Government expense. 


Three alternatives considered 

Three plans were discussed, essentially as follows: (1) Requiring personnel to 
pay for the transportation of their own vehicle; (2) contracting with a com- 
mercial fleet operator overseas; and (3) operating a Government-owned car- 
rental system. 


Alternative No. 1, withdraw entitlement 


The withdrawal of entitlement to ship privately owned vehicles to and from 
foreign duty stations at Government expense would cause undue hardship to 
the individual, as discussed under the section above entitlement and career incen- 
tives. The possible adverse effect upon retention of highly skilled personnel and 
the resulting costs of training their replacements, would outweigh the costs of 
transporting privately owned vehicles at Government expense. 


Alternative No. 2, fleet contract 


The matter of arranging with commercial interests in foreign lands to provide 
fleets of foreign-built automobiles for use of overseas personnel in order to save 
privately owned vehicle transportation costs, was considered in the perspective 
of vehicle quality and capacity. The commercial rates prevailing in Alaska, 
Hawaiian Islands, South America, Caribbean area, Europe, New Zealand, Turkey, 
and North Africa, as quoted by Hertz, Avis, and the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, clearly indicate that the proposition would be too costly, even if collec- 
tion was made from individuals in an amount comparable to the costs of owning 
and operating a privately owned vehicle. There is no known commercial service 
available in Japan and other Far Eastern areas where there are large military 
populations. 


Alternative No. 3, rental system 


The plan which appears to be less objectionable than other alternative systems 
on the basis of loss of effectiveness and economy, is Government operation of 
a car-rental system. The analysis shows that, based upon the readily identifi- 
able costs, a United States built, minimum-equipped light sedan could theoreti- 
cally be provided for rental at about the same cost as is now incurred in the 
shipment of privately owned vehicles. The Government costs of operation 
considered that the residual value of the automobile, after being fully depre- 
ciated, would be offset by the cost of transportation back to the United States. 
Therefore, only outbound transportation costs were included in the estimates. 
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It was assumed that the vehicle must be returned to the United States for dis- 
posal since the annual disposal of large quantities of United States made vehicles 
on foreign markets would present serious problems. 

The net costs were arrived at after adjusting the gross costs by reimburse- 
ments to be collected from the individual. Some significant Government costs 
attendant to a rental system were not applied in this analysis due to the lack 
of reasonable yardsticks for estimation. Significant among the excluded cost 
factors were the expenses of establishing, equipping, and stocking a worldwide 
network of repair facilities which would be required for adequate service main- 
tenance of fleets of rented vehicles. Another major cost which was undeter- 
minable was the question of processing and settling civil damage claims. 


CONCLUSION 
























For many individuals serving overseas it is both desirable and necessary to 
have access to personally owned vehicles (or equivalent services) for daily use. 
Consistent with existing legislation and virtually universal practice in both 
Government and industry, the Department of Defense, as the employer, is 
responsible for providing vehicles for private use without undue hardship to 
the personnel concerned. For the reasons discussed above, it appears that the 
immediate costs of providing vehicles for individuals overseas is money well 
spent, due to the importance of retaining skilled military persons in the service 
both as a matter of economy and potential effect upon national security. Any 
denial of significant incentives to career service could be both costly and haz- 
ardous. 

Despite the strength of argument for maintaining existing entitlements for 
Government transportation overseas of personal effects, household furnishings, 
and personal automobiles, and assuming that such entitlements were canceled 
by congressional action, even so, there appears to be no alternative substitute 
system which would not ultimately result either in higher Government costs, or 
unreasonable hardship to individuals, or quite possibly both. 


General Ligon. The Air Force position is that permitting the indi- 
vidual to take his own sutoentbile overseas is much more desirable 
than what had been proposed. Actually to check out all the costs . 
of maintenance, insurance, and all the problems involved in obtaining 
automobiles overseas, the basic position of the Air Force is that we 
think we should continue generally our current policy. 
















AVERAGE COST OF SHIPPING AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Manon. What is the average cost of shipping the automobile 
to the port, across the sea, and getting it to the man at base X in 
Europe or in Japan? 

Colonel Morean. The average cost is $275. 

Mr. Manon. $275. A lot of fellows like to experiment with for- 
eign cars, as you know. A lot of them buy them overseas. Many 
of them bring them back. 


MOTOR POOLS 








Colonel Morcan. One of the problems that was considered in a 
pan to purchase automobiles and set up pools overseas was whether we 
ad the capability to support all of the requirements we would have. 
Everybody who went overseas would feel he was entitled to receive 
one of these automobiles in the pool, whereas when you permit people 
to take their own automobiles, and only those who have a true 
requirement will be taking the car over, you are in a better position. 
Mr. Manon. Couldn’t you limit it to those who had a requirement 
in furnishing cars? I am not saying that any proposal as an al- 
ternative is sounder than your present approach. I am trying to 
figure out a better way to do the job. wel 
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NUMBER OF CARS SHIPPED OVERSEAS 


How many cars do you take overseas one way or both ways? 

General Ligon. We have the number available. 

Major Rice. I have the figure here, sir. 

Mr. Manion. What do you find on that ? 

Colonel Morcan. The report we submitted has a total of 35,307 
for fiscal year 1956, including both inbound and outbound. 

Mr. Manon, Are you counting the car twice? 

Colonel Morean. If it is moved over and back in 1 year, yes. 

General Ligon. Which would be impossible on the length of tour. 
Somebody else’s car would come back. This is the money in the 
budget request. 

COST OF SHIPPING AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Manon. How much money is in the budget for moving cars? 

Colonel Morgan. $10,700,000. 

Mr. Manon. That does not include the cost of getting the car from 
and to the port in this country and overseas? 

Colonel Morgan. The individual must get his own vehicle to the 
port and he must pick it up overseas at the port. 

Mr. Manon. Furniture is a different situation ? 

Colonel Morean. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Major Rice, what fact were you going to give us? 

Major Rice. The figure for fiscal year 1956 is the same. I have 
the figure here from MSTS as to the number of cars shipped in 1956. 
I have a breakdown for a 3-year period. 

Mr. Manon. Let us have that. 

Major Rice. The figure I have is the same for 1956, and for 1955 it 
was about 30,000, and in 1954 it was 23,000 cars. 


NUMBER OF CARS SHIPPED BY ARMY AND NAVY 


Mr. Manon. I wonder what the figures are for the Army and the 
Navy? The Army would be more, would it not? 

General Ligon. The Army in comparable years, according to the 
attachment in the same report, was 35,000 in 1954, which compared 
with our 23,000; 42,000 in fiscal year 1955, to compare with our 30,000 ; 
and 52,000 in fiscal year 1956, to compare with our 35,000. 


AIR FORCE POSITION 


Mr. Manon. The attitude of the Air Force is that the present system 
should be continued ? 

General Ligon. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Does the Air Force have any possible recommendation 
as to some slight improvement? There is hardly anything that 
cannot be improved. 

Major Rice. We know of no way it can better be handled. 

General Ligon. The basic element is stated in the last paragraph. 
It states: 

The Air Force has no suggestions to offer which might reduce the present 
transportation requirement and, at the same time, provide the local transpor- 


tation necessary to permit Air Force members to maintain their normal standard 
of living. 
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I think it is the American standard of living which our people ex- 
pect when they go overseas or stay here in the States which gets to be 
the controlling element of desiring an automobile at his own disposal 
wherever he may be. 

Mr. Manon. I realize we cannot prevent our people from having 
automobiles or prevent them from using some degree of choice. _ 

What the committee has in mind is taking an approach to this 
thing which would be advantageous both from the standpoint of the 
serviceman and the taxpayer. That is the problem. 

It is not a matter of trying to deny a man a car but figuring out 
some alternative plan which will improve the system. 


AVERAGE COST OF MOVING FURNITURE 


The figures on furniture are important. I would like to have in the 
record considerable figures as to the furniture moving costs. 

Colonel Morcan. I have a figure on what the average cost would 
be for household goods for a family moving to and from overseas. 
It is $145 per shipment. 

Once again that is port to port. The cost within the States I would 
estimate, including packing and crating would add another $300 to 
that. We can say on an overseas shipment the average cost for move- 
ment of household goods would be about $450. That is only on those 
who take their families. 

Mr. Manon. That is one way? 

Colonel Morcan. Yes, sir; that is one way. The $450 is just one 
way. So on the return trip we would have to add another $450, so 
it would be $900 for a total round trip. 

General Ligon. It is the Air Force policy to furnish the maximum 
number of houses overseas. The limitation is getting furniture pro- 
cured and into the houses once the houses are constructed again goes 
into another budget program of operation and maintenance funds on 
which General Bogart will tell you in his presentation subsequently 
as to how they are programing the furniture. They cannot put it 
in all at one time. 

We have in the statement an indication of the growth of houses 
available to the Air Force. It is our goal to eliminate as much of 
this transportation of furniture as possible and limit personnel down 
to the lower weight limit. 


ANNUAL COST OF MOVING FURNITURE AND AUTOMOBILES OVERSEAS 


Mr. Manon. General Bogart will you insert in the record at this 
point the approximate annual cost for the moving of furniture and 
automobiles overseas, including the cost of moving to the port? 

I wish you would submit this question to Mr. McNeil’s office in the 
Department of Defense to get the coordinated figure. 

General Bocarr. You would like it for the entire Department? 

Mr. Marion. Yes. We need to see the whole picture. 

General Bocarr. Very well, sir. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Estimated cost in fiscal year 1968 of transporting household goods and privately 
owned vehicles to and from overseas 





Army Navy Marine Air Force 


Corps 
Cost of transporting household goods to and from 
ports and to and from overseas..........-...--...-. 1 $71, 008,000 | $5,176, 503 | $8, 669,000 | $40, 238, 000 
Cost of transporting privately owned vehicles to and 
Mein WT i ole eit Bio had 12, 113,000 | 2,952,001 301,000 | 10, 729,000 
Cost of transshipment of household goods and pri- 
vately owned vehicles through CONUS Army 


Transportation Corps terminals...................- ft 1 eee ee eee ee 7, 878, 000 





1 Includes land travel to, from and within overseas commands for military personnel, their dependents 
and household goods. The cost of transporting household goods alone is not identifiable. 


STORAGE OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Mr. Latrp. What about military personnel who decide to keep their 
household equipment here in the United States? You store it for 
them ?¢ 

General Bocart. That is correct. 

Mr. Latep. On the return trip what is the situation ? 

General Bocarr. If they are limited to 2,000 pounds on the ship- 
ment they are still limited on the return to the same weight limit. 

Since the 2,000 pound weight limit has gone into effect the average 
has been much less than the 2,000 pounds for those going into areas of 
Alaska, Johnson Island, and so on. It has been averaging around 
twelve to fifteen hundred pounds. 

Mr. Larrp. You do your own contracting for this moving and 
storage within the continental United States or is that done by some 
other branch ? 

Colonel Morean. The Department of the Air Force handles its 
own requirements. 

Mr. Laimp. Each department handles its own? 

Colonel Morcan. There is some cross servicing. 

Major Rice. There is cross servicing in the area of nontemporary 
storage. In other words, when these household goods are stored and 
when people go overseas, it is divided up on an area basis within the 
three departments to administer that program. 

Mr. Larrp. Is the bidding for handling the shipment of household 
equipment done on an area basis? 

Major Rice. That is done on a local basis at the actual base. The 
local transportation officer makes arrangements with the local carriers. 

Mr. Larrp. Each one is a separate contract ¢ 

Major Rice. That is correct. 

Mr. Larrp. For each individual serviceman or officer ? 

Major Rice. Actually it is a basic contract which is issued to storage 
warehouses and is an open-end sort of affair. You issue a service order 
for each lot which makes the contract binding for that particular 
situation. 

Mr. Manon. Approximately how much is in this budget to pay for 
the storage of furniture of people who do not take their furniture ? 

Colonel Morean. I will insert that, sir. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Approximately $1,733,000 is included in the fiscal year 1958 budget for the 
commercial storage of household goods of people who do not take their furniture 
overseas. 

General Catnanan. Much of this storage is done in service-owned 
warehouses, such as Cameron Station, an Army warehouse here in 
the Washington area. 

I mention this because it is not all handled by contract. A very 
large portion of this type of storage is done in Government-owned 
warehouses. 

Major Rice. Evaluation is made at the time of movement as to which 
would be cheaper. The cheapest means then is taken. 

Mr. Larrp. It seems to me the cost is a low cost considering what 
it would cost one of us to move our household equipment within the 
United States. I was surprised at the $300 figure. It certainly must 
cost more than that to come from the Midwest to the port of New York. 

Major Rice. That was on a relatively small amount of household 

s. 

Colonel Morean. This is an average figure, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Diseusison held off the record.) 


GASOLINE AND OIL OVERSEAS 


Mr. Larrp. Back on the proposition of these automobiles shipped 
overseas, does the gasoline and oil that goes into these cars also get 
transported there ? 

General Licon. These are privately owned vehicles and they must 
buy the fuel and oil at the other end at the individual’s cost. 

Mr. Larrp. Buy it at the local price or do we ship gasoline and oil 
there to be sold to them through the PX’s? 

General Ligon. People in England have to pay almost 90 cents an 
imperial gallon for gasoline from English sources. The answer is that 
we are not sending fuel there just to support the privately owned 
vehicles. 

Mr. Manon. What about France and Germany ? 

General Bogart. We do not send fuel specifically for that purpose. 

Mr. Larrp. Can they buy military fuel ? 

General Bocarr. In Germany it is sold through the post exchange 
but it is commercial fuel bought by the post exchange for resale. In 
other words, we do not ship fuel at Government expense for resale to 
our personnel. It is either commercial or the post exchange handles it. 

ae Crossy. Does the cost include local taxes such as the nationals 
pay? 

yeneral Bogart. I had better check out that point. 

Off the record. 


CHANGE IN SYSTEM OF HANDLING AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Manon. Of course, any change in the present method of han- 
dling automobiles would always be subject to the determination of 
the man being sent overseas. If the plan was not sufficiently attrac- 
tive he could at his own expense send his automobile overseas as a 
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last resort. There would have to be some compensating factor or, 
generally speaking, he could not afford to take it. 

General CariaHAn. There is one point which has not been made 
here though it is perhaps covered in our correspondence with regard 
to setting up a certain amount of money that an individual would 
draw rather than taking his automobile overseas. 

There are many individuals now who would have the privilege of 
taking, or could possibly exercise the privilege of taking, their car over 
there who do not when they go into areas where they are able to obtain 
transportation. 

Certainly under your proposal all of those people would take advan- 
tage of the monetary allowance and therefore the saving that you 
contemplate would not be of the same degree, if one existed at all . 

Mr. Manon. I think that isa valid point. 


INCREASED AVERAGE COST OF PAY AND ALLOWANCES FOR OFFICERS 


Mr. Crossy. General, in reviewing the justifications and your state- 
ment, I notice on page 40 of your statement, and in chart II, pay and 
allowances for officers, that the average cost. per man-year in 1956 for 
officers was $7,847.67. This increased by about $445 in 1957 to 
$8,291.10; however, the estimate for 1958 increases an average of only 
about $10 to $8,301.66. How do you account for the big increase from 
1956 to 1957? 

Colonel Morean. It is difficult for me to answer that without hav- 
ing made an identical type of analysis. If you are considering the 
total pay and allowance account you are taking into consideration 
all of the gain and loss costs. In fiscal 1958 the gains and losses of 
officers are lower than in previous years, which could result in less 
dollars in that project than for previous years. It would show less 
change in spite of greater maturity of the force. The difference be- 
tween 1956 and 1957 is partially due to an increase in longevity in 
1957. ‘The wage structure went up. Some of these things are appli- 
cable to 1958 as well. 

Mr. Crossy. The average cost for 1958 is still a little higher than 
in 1957. ; 

Colonel Morean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crossy. But the increase is relatively minor. There has been 
a substantial jump in the average from 1956 to 1957. 

General Bocartr. Primarily that is the difference in the gain and 
loss factor, Mr. Crosby. We can give you an analysis of that. 

General Ligon. That can be pulled out. 

(The following information was furnished for the record :) 

The greater change in officer pay and allowance average cost per man-year 
between fiscal year 1956 and 1957 as compared to that between fiscal year 1957 
and 1958 is the result of several inter-related causes. 

In the first place, the average cost per officer man-year for fiscal year 1956 
based upon the figures included in the President’s budget for comparison pur- 
poses is artificially low. The total figure shown for this budget project was 
developed in December 1956 based upon fiscal year 1956 expenditure trends 
reported through November 1956. Expenditure data received since then indicates 
that an insufficient amount of the approved fiscal year 1957 to fiscal year 1956 
fund transfer was placed in this budget project and too much in the project 
covering airman pay and allowances. A contemplated transfer of approximately 
$5 million between these budget projects will not only better aline unexpended 
funds, but will also raise the average man-year cost for officer pay and allowances 
and thereby reduce the fiscal year 1956-57 differential significantly. 
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In addition, the average rate increases in several of the larger pay items in 
fiscal year 1957 considerably exceed the increases in fiscal year 1958 when some 
of the rate-increasing elements have either diminished, leveled off or even reversed 
their effect. The degree of finance in grade structure for instance, as the Air 
Force continues its progressive buildup to the levels by grade authorized in 
the Officer Grade Limitation Act of 1954, is greater in fiscal year 1957 than in 
fiscal year 1958 and thus boosts basic pay, incentive pay, and quarters allowance 
much more in the earlier year. 

Longevity increases which, of course, also directly affect basic pay and incen- 
tive pay are higher in fiscal year 1957 than in fiscal year 1958 for several reasons. 
In the higher grades, more actual pay-rate changes occur than in fiscal year 1958 
when a far greater number of individuals will have moved out of the higher rate 
differential 2-year pay brackets and will advance in service than within the 4 
year pay steps. In the lower grades, high fiscal year 1957 losses of ROTC officers 
and of Air National Guard officers brought to duty for training in fiscal year 1955 
tend to temporarily sustain a higher average rate in the lieutenant grades until 
the intake of more junion replacements and the promotion in large numbers for 
the first time of senior ROTC-procured first lieutenants to the grade of captain 
brings the average down appreciably in all the company grades in fiscal year 1958. 

Average incentive pay rates from colonel down through captain also tend to 
level off more each succeeding year as increasing numbers of crew member per- 
sonnel move into the top statutory pay bracket for their particular grade. Lon- 
gevity credit for medical and dental officers was an entirely new element in fiscal 
year 1957 with no comparable effect in fiscal year 1956; in fiscal year 1958, on the 
other hand, the amount included for this entitlement was about matched by the 
fiscal year 1957 figures. The increase in special pay for medical and dental 
officers also authorized just prior to the start of fiscal year 1957 had a similar 
effect. 

The authorization, granted for the fist time at the beginning of fiscal year 
1957 to permit bachelor officers living in inadequate Government facilities to re- 
ceive an allowance and provide their own quarters, acted in much the same way 
as the incentives given to medical and dental personnel. As a new item, its effect 
on average cost differentials between succeeding fiscal years is necessarily great- 
est the first time it is offered. 

In fiscal year 1958 there are several pay items in which there are definite 
downward shifts in average rates. Quarters allowances payments will decrease 
as increasing Government housing (excluding Capehart and Wherry units) is 
distributed to a reduced number of personnel. Mustering-out payments decrease 
as fewer individuals retain eligibility, and the expiration date of January 31, 
1958, for officers is reached. 


PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Mr. Crossy. Another point in your statement on page 29, in ref- 
erence to permanent change of station, you point out that in 1958 you 
are programing 70,000 fewer moves than are now estimated for 1957, 
and yet when we look at the details of the cost for permanent change 
of station there is an increase of $12,700,000, or 6 percent in the esti- 
mates for 1958 over your estimated costs for 1957. 

Colonel Morgan. You are pointing out the reduction in numbers of 
moves as contained in the statement versus our actual increased re- 
quirement dollar-wise ? 

Mr. Crossy. That is correct. 

Colonel Morean. You will notice in the project covering movement 
of individuals, which is in the budget book, there is a decreased cost. 

Mr. Crospy. Page 5-88, is it not? 

Colonel Morean. 5-38. You will notice in fiscal 1957 we needed 
$154,518,000. In 1958 that has gone down to $146,574,000. The costs 
for movement of organizations from 1957 to 1958 have gone up about 
$2.3 million. The significant change is in the MSTS and contract 
commercial air cost, which goes from $56 million to $74.5 million. 
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The reason for that increase is the movement of the Air Force into 
the program for transporting as many of our people as possible by 
air to and from overseas. 

Mr. Crossy. At an increased. cost? 

Colonel Morean. Yes; sir, the cost does increase. 


SAVINGS IN MANPOWER 


General Ligon. If you will recall, in the presentation made at the 
end of January we brought out this increased cost even in fiscal 1957. 
We pointed out the number of 7,000 man-years saved by going to this 
type of transportation. 

It was pointed out. by Mr. Scrivner at that time that this was not a 
saving in —— which we say we recognize, but it means usable 
manpower with our reduced manpower availability, and converting 
that into people required to support a tactical outfit. It is estimated 
that. about that same number of man-years goes into the support of 
eight B-52 squadrons, so we think of it in terms of better utilization 
of manpower and not an equivalent saving in dollars in that regard. 

Colonel Morcan. May I refer you to chart 16 in the back of the 
statement, sir? Here is a comparison which shows the reason why 
we are going into the airlift policy in fiscal 1958. 

You will find in fiscal year 1956 we moved 93,500 people by sea 
and 203,000 by air, but we used 4 times as many man-days to move 
93,500. people by sea as we did 203,000 by air. 

In fiscal year 1958 you will find we will move 272,000 by air and 
only 14,700 by sea, with a significant saving in man-days. 

he bottom line shows in fiscal year 1956 the average time in transit 
was 4.8 days and in fiscal year 1958 it will be 2.4 days. 

Mr. Crossy. With the increased cost for faster transportation you 
would think there would be an offsetting monetary saving in per- 
sonnel costs. 

General Licon. It is not a specific dollar saving but increased 
productivity of these people in support of our mission. 

Mr. Crossy. Presumably you would have to have more people. 

General Ligon. That is based on an assumption we have 100: per- 
cent of our workload being accomplished under the original condition. 

Mr. Crossy. I wonder if after the people get to their destination 
they are given a few days of leave to make up for the rest they might 
have gotten with a slower means of travel ? 

General Bogart. Not any more than they would be entitled to in 
any case, Mr. Crosby. 

Mr. Crossy. They have to take it out of their regular annual leave 
allowance ? 

General Bogart. That is true. 


AIRMEN ASSIGNED TO SUPPORT 


Mr. Laren. I have a question having to do with the number of air- 
men contemplated to be assigned in fiscal year 1958 to the support 
functions, such as maintenance, as compared with fiscal year 1957. 
Could that. be supplied ? 

General Licon. That can be supplied for the record. 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 


The fiscal year 1958 program provides for 103,948 airmen to be in support- 
type functions as compared to 103,067 airmen currently programed for June 30, 
1957. Even though the Air Force will increase its overall military strength 
from 920,700 June 30, 1957, to 925,000 by June 30, 1958, there is no significant 
increase programed for support-type functions. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL ENGAGED IN FLYING 


Mr. Lamp. Then I would like the number of military personnel 
actually engaged in flying. 

General Ligon. Those figures can be supplied. You speak in the 
pilot-navigator area of officer or those involved in air-crew jobs? 

Mr. Larrp. Pilot and crew but not the direct support activities. I 
want a separate figure on that. 

xyeneral Ligon, Those figures can be furnished for the record. 

General Catuanan. I would like to make sure that there was a 
clear understanding as to what Mr. Laird wanted in regard to his 
statement that he did not want those that were in direct activities. 
That could be interpreted to mean, Mr. Laird, that you did not want 
flying personnel who were in activities engaged in a support role, 
which could mean that anyone who is doing test flying or was in a 
transport crew of the Military Air Transport Service, or in a tanker 
crew, or something of that nature, would not be included. 

Mr. Larrp. They should be included in the flying operation, but 
in the support activity I spoke of I meant maintenance other than 
direct-flying activity. 

Getieral Lacon. You will find in the justification of the budget 
request the numbers of people who are on flight status in both officer 
and airmen category. We will see if that meets your requirements, 
and if not we will furnish what you specifically want for the record. 

Those justifications are in the budget book Mr. Crosby has before 
him by individual, by grade, and man-year requirements for those 
additional dollars paid to those personnel in those activities which 
would cover those personnel General Callahan spoke of and, in 
addition, anyone else. 

MANPOWER DEFICIT 


Mr. Crossy. Can you give me at this point the manpower deficit 
which you will have in 1958 ? 

General Ligon. I haven’t it handy, sir. That is a function of Gen- 
eral Musgrave’s office. 

Mr. Crossy. What I would like to have for the record is a com- 
parison of that deficit as you are projecting it now in 1958 with what 
you projected last year. 

General Ligon. The chart General Bogart has in front of him 

General Bogart. It does not give the projection that Mr. Crosby 
was asking for. 

We show a difference between our requirement and our current goal 
for 1958 in military of 13,400 and for civilians 25,700. 

You wanted the comparison between what we thought it would 
be under the old program last year? We can give you that com- 
parison. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


In last year’s program a manpower deficit at end fiscal year 1958 was projected 
as follows (in thousands) : 





I  istnccteertcstiichesns teccd che nde tea aaa eu hte, Od Chae ALU Jn hdd oboe! 21.3 
aa sities eevee entnsinicsicshiwenenren aneseneet ee ata edad eb ee hShe hdd bie IS 33. 5 
oetel. 3. cab e rer, eth tei i cists oe eeseeneensemmme 4. 8 


This deficit was based against a manpower atedaben of 975.0 military, 325.0 
civilian, 1,300 total. 

This year our initial estimate of the fiscal year 1958 deficit for the new force 
structure is as follows (in thousands) : 





er ee hard et aan cl +. cry, sted ee od crm ancien enh neeepigeege 13. 4 
NT i ah i eels ngeicniatidinain 25. 7 
I aii niente cian cneerseesii hdl idle ctlelndshbdeshahiilenidaiathay 39.1 


However, it should be noted that this deficit is projected against a manpower 
objective of 925.0 military, 341. 0 civilian, 1,266 total. 

To compare the 2 deficits on a like basis the 34.0 decrease between objectives 
should be added to the 54.8 deficit making a total deficit last year of 88.8. 

On this basis the 39.1 deficit projected this year for end fiscal year 1958 
represents a decrease of 49.7 over last year’s presentation. 


Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

General Licon. That covers the points I wanted to bring to your 
specific attention. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 





Wenpnespay, Apri 10, 1957. 
RESERVE PERSONNEL 


WITNESSES 
MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM E. HALL, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
RESERVE FORCES 
BRIG. GEN. ELVIN S. LIGON, JR., DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLAN- 
NING, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 
MAY. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, OFFICE OF 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Riney (acting chairman). The committee will please come to 
order. 

I believe the first presentation to be made this afternoon is one by 
General Hall. General Hall, we are glad to have you and your col- 
leagues appear before the committee. 

General Bogart, did you have a preliminary statement which you 
desire to make ? 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, the next area of presentation is 
the Reserve Forces, which consist of the Reserve personnel and the 
Air National Guard appropriations, 

General Hall, the Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve Forces, has 
an opening statement, and General Ligon is the principal witness for 
Reserve personnel. 

General Wilson will be the principal witness for the Air National 
Guard. 

Mr. Rizr. All right, General Hall, the committee will be glad to 
have your statement at this time. 
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SraATEMENT OF THE AssISTANT CHIEF or STAFF FoR Reserve Forces 


General Hatu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, while the purpose of 
this entire presentation is to submit statements as to budgetary require- 
ments, it seems to be an appropriate time to acquaint your committee 
with some of the more significant overall developments in the Air 
Force Reserve program. As Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve 
Forces, I am responsible for monitoring the policies and programs of 
the Air National Guard as well as the Reserve. But, since General 
Wilson, Chief of the Air Force Division of the National Guard Bu- 
reau, will also appear, I will confine most of my own remarks to the 
Air Force Reserve. 


OBJECTIVE 


Current Air Force war planning has established a firm mobilization 
requirement for 51 tactical wings in the Reserve components—2¢4 in 
the Air Force Reserve and 27 in the Air National Guard—plus various 
support units. It also calls for more than 100,000 skilled and trained 
individuals in the Air Force Reserve who would be ready to augment 
the active establishment upon mobilization. The overriding consid- 
eration in the entire Reserve program is to attain an acceptable degree 
of readiness and combat capability by the earliest practicable date. 


ATR FORCE POLICY 


It was in January 1955 that the Chief of Staff issued a memorandum 
outlining the requirement for attaining this acceptable degree of 
readiness and combat capability. 

The first logical step toward this goal was to eliminate from the 
Ready Reserve those individuals who either could not, or would not, 
participate in training, A total of 79,000 option letters was sent out 
to officers who had not earned the required points for retaining active 
status in 1954. Of those who replied, about 37,000 requested assign- 
ment to active programs, 2,500 were retired, and about 19,000 resigned. 
Of those who did not reply or made no option, more than 15,000 were 
discharged by disposition-board action and 700 were retained on the 
inactive-status list. 

AIR RESERVE FORCES MISSION 


The next step was to restudy the missions of the Air Reserve Forces. 
As a result, 6 pilot-training wings of the Air Force Reserve were con- 
verted to combat wings and 8 air-rescue squadrons were established. 
This increased the tactical capability of the Reserve. Also, the air- 
rescue squadrons have an important peacetime mission as well as a 
wartime mission. 

Seventeen wings of the Air National Guard which formerly had a 
dual mission of fighter-bomber and fighter-interceptor were relieved 
of the fighter-bomber mission and are programed to be organized, 
equipped, and trained solely for fighter-interceptor duty. 

Flying units of the Reserve must be fluid and adaptable to chang- 
ing overall Air Force requirements. Hence, a further reorganization 
is now taking place in consonance with current war plans. Two Air 
National Guard tactical-bomber wings will be redesignated fighter- 
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interceptor wings by July 1 of this year. Two Air Force Reserve 
tactical-bomber wings and three of its fighter-bomber wings will be 
redesignated troop-carrier wings by October 1, 1957. This reorgani- 
zation will increase the Air Reserve Forces air-defense and airlift 
capabilities and thus better enable them to perform their mobilization 
missions. 

Upon completion of the redesignation, the Air Force Reserve will 
have 18 troop-carrier wings and 6 fighter-bomber wings, plus its 3 air- 
rescue squadrons. The Air National Guard will have 25 fighter- 
interceptor wings, and 2 tactical-reconnaissance wings, plus 4 air 
resupply groups and 4 air transport (air evacuation) squadrons. 

The Reserve components also have, in addition to the foregoing 
combat and flying support units, numerous types of nonflying support 
units, such as aircraft control and warning squadrons and the like. 


CONGRESSIONAL ASSISTANCE 


It is pertinent at this point to observe that the Congress has passed 
many bills of highly constructive value to the Reserve program. There 
was, for instance, the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. Of like importance 
were bills equalizing benefits for reservists suffering death or disability 
in line of duty. This support by the Congress made Reserve service 
more attractive and thereby has helped greatly in recruitment and 
participation in training. 


MANNING THE AIR RESERVE FORCES 


Manning of the Air National Guard and Air Force Reserve presents 

uite different problems. Generally, neither has had any difficulty 
filling officer positions, with the exception of radar observers in the 
guard. Filling airman positions is a quite different matter. The Air 
Force Reserve has traditionally shown a shortage of participating 
airmen. 

To overcome this, the Reserve put into operation on July 1, 1955, a 
procedure known as selective assignment. This is applied to indi- 
viduals going off active duty who have remaining Ready legal obliga- 
tions and who are automatically transferred to the Air Force Reserve. 
Prior-service personnel of this type who possess certain skills are 
selectively assigned to mobilization positions in Air Force Reserve 
combat and combat-support units. Whether they choose to participate 
in training or not, they will be obliged to man those positions in event 
of emergency. Thus, units of the Air Force Reserve can be assured of 
adequate airman strength in time of mobilization. It should be 
observed, parenthetically, that the training enforcement provisions of 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 do not in practice become effective 
within the Air Force Reserve until August 10, 1959, and therefore no 
means exist by which to make participation compulsory. The Air 
National Guard is now included in the provisions of this act. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Apportionment requests totaling $33,861,000 for the Air Force 
Reserve construction program have been submitted as of February 28, 
1957. All of the current year’s moneys will be obligated for flying 
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facilities. While the amount falls short of that needed, it provides a 
healthy increment. Since the situation regarding the input of aircraft 
into the Air Foree Reserve is improving day by day, it is imperative 
that the runways, hangers, aprons, and shops ‘be available to accom- 
modate them. 

DISPERSAL 


An improvement in the readiness capability has been brought about 
by a wider dispersal of combat units. This dispersal merely means 
that squadrons are being detached from the several Reserve wings ‘to 
separate locations. For example, the Reserve troop-carrier wimg at 
Miami has squadrons located at both Orlando and St. Petersburg, 
Fla. Such dispersal has the advantage of providing for the preposi- 
tioning of tactical units at appropriate sites prior to M-day and at the 
same time improves recruiting capability. 

A measure which has done much to stimulate participation and 
improve flying proficiency has been the provision of 36 additional paid 
drill periods for rated unit personnel, bringing the total authorized 
paid drills to 84 per year. This move also served to make the com- 
pensation of reservist flying personnel more adequate. The number of 
paid drills for rated mobilization assignees was increased to 48 per 
year and the number for nonrated assignees increased to 24. 


READY RESERVE 


It is Air Force policy today to confine pay status training to those 
officers and airmen who are qualified, willing to train, and able to go 
when needed. In accordance with the law, the Air Force Reserve 
initiated a little more than a year ago a screening process. This is, 
and will be, a continuing process having for its purpose, assurance 
that combat wings and support units and mobilization positions with 
major air commands will be manned by personnel who are truly 
“Ready.” All personnel assigned to such units, and positions, must 
possess Ready status and be immediately available for active military 
service in event of emergency. 

Reservists assigned to programs who do not qualify under these 
criteria may be assigned, on application, to General Training. If they 
do not apply for such assignments, they will be transferred to the non- 
affiliated Reserve section, where they may continue to earn credits 
toward retirement through extension-course-institute courses and be 
considered for promotion under the mandatory provisions of the Re- 
serve Officer Personnel Act of 1954. 

It is apparent that this screening procedure has involved the elimi- 
nation from Active Reserve programs of those who are employed in 
critical defense-supporting industries. This has been unavoidable if 
the Air Reserve forces are to be competent to perform their D-day mis- 
sions. It would be purpose-defeating to continue in active unit or 
mobilization position training those whose civilian occupations are of 
such high priority that they could not be available for duty when 
needed. This screening is in full consonance with the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955. 

While the Air Force Reserve is current with its continuing screen- 
ing process as to readiness, a further procedure is presently being 
conducted. That is a screening of personnel against actual known 
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mobilization requirements. In other words, there are individuals in 
the training programs who meet the availability criteria but who may 
be in excess of requirements or for whom no requirement exists. These 
will be eliminated from the paid elements of the program through the 
current match-merge procedure, which will be completed in the last 
quarter of this fiscal year. Again, these individuals will not be elimi- 
nated from the Reserve; merely from the paid-program elements. 
They may still earn points toward retirement or promotion by corre- 
spondence courses or other means. Once the match-merge opera- 
tion is complete, the selective assignment program will be applied 
against all mobilization assignee positions in order to fill those which 
have not been filled by volunteers. 


AIRMAN MANNING 


Reference was made earlier to the persistent shortage of airmen in 
the Air Force Reserve and the actions, such as selective assignment, 
taken to overcome it. Just recently, in October last, another action 
was begun for a similar purpose. It has been the policy of the Air 
Force Reserve to man all positions with personnel having prior 
service and training, since its own training programs are essentially 
of the refresher type. When the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 was 
passed, it was not foreseen that the Reserve would have need for the 
nonprior service, 6-month trainees provided for by that legislation. 
Therefore, none were recruited in the Reserve for several months al- 
though they were continued to be recruited by the guard. 

As more and more airmen began going off active duty, however, 
it became evident that the flow of obligors would not provide sufficient 
airmen in the lower grades to meet the reyuirements of Reserve units. 
It was therefore decided to accept a limited number of 6-month train- 
ees in the Reserve, beginning late last fall. Twenty-seven hundred 
such trainees are programed for the current fiscal year and 3,600 for 
fiscal year 1958. These trainees will be enlisted for 8 years, will re- 
ceive 6 or more months of basic and technical school training, and 
thereafter be required to fulfill the requirements of the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955. 

OPERATIONAL CAPABILITY 


The Air Reserve Forces have moved through the transitional pe- 
riod and are reaching the operational stage. Operations experts esti- 
mate that about 50 percent of the units of the Air National Guard 
and Air Force Reserve have a limited, but nonetheless immediate, 
combat capability. This is only halfway to the goal but still is a 
better status than ever before achieved in the Reserves. A few exam- 
ples of such operational capability may be cited here. 

Elements of 20 Air National Guard fighter squadrons and one Air 
Force Reserve fighter-bomber wing, for instance, are today standing 
runway alert with Air Defense Command, thus gaining valuable 
training experience and augmenting the Nation’s air defense capa- 
bility. 

Last August, Reserve troop-carrier wings and aerial port squad- 
rons participated with the Regular Establishment in an operation 
known as “Pine Cone.” This was a mass drop of units of the Army’s 
airborne personnel and equipment at Fort Bragg-Pope Air Force 
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Base. The operation was an outstanding success and the Reserve 
wings performed effectively alongside the Regular units. 

Reserve airlift capability was dramatically shown by the recent 
“Operation 16 Tons.” Last year the Coast Guard was required to 
establish 7 Loran stations in the Caribbean area within the period 
June 15 and November 1. The Commandant of the Coast Guard re- 
quested Air Force Reserve assistance in flying material for these sites. 
Since Reserve troop-carrier wings have a training commitment to 
conduct long-range, overwater-training missions, and also have the 
capability, Continental Air Command agreed to take on this combat- 
cargo assignment. A minimum of two missions a day were flown by 
Reserve aircrews from Floyd Bennett Field in New York via Miami 
International Airport to points in the Caribbean. The operation was 
performed without accident or incident. Reserve crews transported 
for the Coast Guard a total of 856,000 pounds, flying 164 missions and 
680,000 miles. The result was practical training plus a direct airlift 
contribution to the Department of Defense. 

Useful types of training are not limited to flying units but have been 
extended to suport units as well. An Air National Guard Aircraft 
Control and Warning Unit in Hawaii, for example, is providing for 
the Air Force 24-hour-a-day radar coverage and ground controlled 
intércept capability. A study is presently being made as to the advis- 
ability of using aircraft control and warning units on the same basis in 
Denver, Colo., and Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Two effective combat training programs undertaken by the Air 
Force Reserve during the calendar year 1956 were an all jet Reserve 
gunnery meet held at Casper, Wyo., and a troop carrier exercise at 
Bakalar Air Force Base, Ind. The Reserve fighter bomber wings par- 
ticipated in the gunnery meet and the troop carrier wings participated 
in the Bakalar exercise, with aircrews competing in the accuracy of 
parachute drops of materiel. 


RESERVE FORCES FUNCTIONS REVIEW COMMITTEE 


On November 15 there was convened in Headquarters, USAF, an 
ad hoe committee known as the Reserve Forces Functions Review Com- 
mittee. It is chaired by Lt. Gen. Charles B. Stone, commander of 
ConAC, and is composed of representatives of staff agencies and major 
air commands concerned, and the Air Force Division of the National 
Guard Bureau. 

The Chief of Staff asked this board to make a new appraisal of Air 
Force functions and determine those which can be accomplished by 
the Reserve forces, not just for today, but during the next 10 years. 
The board examined functions pertaining to everyday roles and mis- 
sions. Emphasis was on the employment of Reserve units to perform 
these essential functions on a “first team” basis. 

Every month between 10,000 and 14,000 officers and airmen leave the 
active duty force. Their training represents a cost of hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Their skills are a priceless potential which must 
be retained and utilized to the maximum degree possible. The recom- 
a ae * the Stone Board are presently under consideration by 
the Air Staff. 
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DETERRING FACTOR 


A primary mission of the Air Force is to deter either general or local 
war. While the active establishment is naturally the main factor in 
such deterrence, the maintenance of Reserve units with immediate 
eombat capability is also a factor. The knowledge that there exist 
Reserve combat and support units which can augment or replace reg- 
ular units in event of emergency is certain to be a consideration in the 
minds of any possible aggressor. 

To conclude this statement, I believe the Reserve program is on 
course, that the Air Force is on the verge of having truly combat 
capable Reserve forces which will be able, in addition to their mobili- 
zation missions, to assume some of the everyday functions of the Air 
Force. 

Thank you. 


RESERVE MOBILIZATION REQUIREMENT 


Mr. Ritey. Thank you, General. 

Does an airman or an officer have to belong to one of these squadrons 
or Reserve components in order to get pay ? 

General Hau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ruy. In other words, as an individual he cannot go to a 
field 

General Hat. Yes, sir. My answer to your question was not quite 
accurate. He may belong to the unit program and be a member of one 
of the Reserve units or one of the Air National Guard units. In addi- 
tion to that, he may be a part of the individual program and have a 
mobilization position in one of our major commands. In order to be 
paid he must actively participate either with a unit or in one of these 
mobilization positions with a major air command. 

Mr. Ritey. You mean by a “mobilization position,” that he could go 
to an active airfield and get his flying hours and get credit for them ? 

General Haun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Hau. If it is possible for them geographically to report to 
an operating Reserve or Regular Air Force activity, they could prob- 
ably receive one of these mobilization assignments, That is another 
advantage, Mr. Chairman, in our dispers sal program. It makes more 
flying units available to a larger number of people. 

I think asa matter of inter est, and related to this subject, the pro- 
curement of pilots is really not one of our serious obstacles in the 
Reserve 

Mr. Ruy. Y our manning problem is sufficient airmen to man your 
components; is that right ? 

General Hau. Yes, sir. 





SELECTIVE ASSIGNMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Rizey. How does the selective assignment work? Are those 
people who have been on active service with you whose enlistments 
have expired, and you have retained an interest in them? 

General Hatz. I think, maybe, I could take an individual and follow 
what happens to him and probably make it reasonably clean 





Mr. Ritey. I wish you would for the record. 

General Hauu. An individual, we will say, has just finished his 
4-year enlistment. He has an 8-year obligation under the law. The 
Air Force has said that in carrying out this 8-year obligation he may 
participate actively in a Reserve position for 2 years as a member of 
the Ready Reserve. He then may be transferred to the Standby 
Reserve for the remainder of his 8-year obligation—in other words, 2 
years—but those are all permissive under our present laws. 

Suppose he is separated and does not want to participate in Reserve 
activities in any way. He still has his 4-year obligation remaining, 
and his separation papers are sent to the Air Reserve Record Center 
at Denver. The records center has constantly before it requisitions 
from commanders throughout the Air Force who need reservists as- 
signed and the Air Reserve Records Center will have this individual’s 
grade, skill, and information on his obligation available, and then he 
is selectively assigned. The individual knows what his position is, and 
where it is. The appropriate commander knows the same and in the 
event of mobilization this individual immediately becomes a part of 
the active unit. 

SIX-MONTH TRAINEES 


Mr. Ritey. Will the same thing apply to these 2,700 trainees and 
such other trainees as you may acquire ? 

General Hauu. No, sir. 

Mr. Ruy. Just what will be their mission after you train them 
for 6 months? 

General Hatu. The 2,700 that I referred to are initially recruited 
by unit commanders against a particular vacancy in the unit. Once 


this individual has been recruited against that vacancy, he is sent 
to Lackland Air Force Base, at San Antonio, Tex., where he takes 
a basic course of 11 weeks, and from that course he may volunteer 
for further technical training if there is a space for him in the active 
establishment training system. 

That may be for 5 months or 4 months or 3 months. The courses 
vary greatly, however. Anyway, when this individual has finished 
his basic training and his technical training, he then goes back home 
where his unit was, and where he was recruited, and becomes a ready 
participating member of that organization. If he was unable to ac- 
cumulate or did not want to accumulate 6 months on active duty by 
going to a technical school, he then returns to his unit and stays on 
active duty until he has accumulated 6 months. 

Mr. Ritey. You do not take all of these regular 6-month trainees 
as the Army does? 

General Haru. It is exactly the same. 

Mr. Riiey. However, your program is based on a voluntary propo- 
sition; is it not? 

General Hau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Yours is a purely voluntary program and the Army’s 
is obligatory ; is that not right ? 

General Hat. Not in the 6-month group; no, sir. 

Are you speaking of exercising selective service against the 6-month 
trainee ? 

Mr. Ritxy. Yes. 

General Hau. No, sir; that is not true. 
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Mr. Ritry. They are not selective-service people? 

General Hatu. The Defense Department asked for that, if you 
remember, in the arguments out of which the Reserve Forces were 
developed but, you know, that was not put in the act. 


AIR RESCUE SQUADRONS 


Mr. Rixy. I notice in your reserve structure you have three rescue 
squadrons. Do they use helicopters ? 

General Hatz. They have none at present, but we hope to provide 
them. They are equipped with SA-16’s, which is an amphibian type 
aircraft. 

Incidentally, our fairly new squadron at Miami was the outfit that 
rescued that B-47 crew which was picked up off Miami, if you remem- 
ber, about 4 or 5 months ago. 

Mr. Ritery. That is fine. 


MATCH-MERGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Rixy. I am not sure that I am quite clear on your match- 
merge program. Will you please expand on that a bit? 

General Haru. I think I can help there: At least annually, we 
recompute our Reserve requirements as to the numbers and types of 
units, and the numbers and qualifications of individuals. In accord- 
ance with the latest national security concept the Air Force concluded 
that what it wanted in its reserve was a small but elite, immediately 
ready, well-equipped, and highly trained force made up of a well- 
thought-out number of individuals and number of units. 

When we got to comparing our requirements under this new concept 
against our inventory, it appeared that we were very short of per- 
sonnel in many areas and over in some. So, the match-merge project 
is simply to try to mesh the two. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr, Ritey. On page 10 of your statement you give an illustration 
of the training of your Reserve crews and of your program of furnish- 
ing refresher training. You show that they transported for the 
Coast Guard 856,000 pounds of materiel and flew 164 missions for a 
total distance of 680,000 miles. 

Do the Reserves pay for that service as a matter of training or does 
the Coast Guard reimburse you for any of it? 

General Haxu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The following information was submitted :) 

The cost of this operation was charged against the Air Force Reserve training 
program with the exception of those expenses which would not normally have 
been incurred. In this instance only per diem for the air crews was involved in 
the amount of approximately $44,000. The Coast Guard has reimbursed the 
Department of the Air Force $39,694 to date and some $4,000 remains to be 
collected. 

General Hatz. As you will remember from my statement, Mr. 
Chairman, we have requirements for overwater training for troop- 
carrier units anyway, and this was part of their training. 

General Ligon. This was a project, Mr. Chairman, that would fit 
in with the time available for these crews where quite often the avail- 
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ability of the crew and the airplane pickmg up a load on schedule 
waiting at the dock sometimes does not work out so well, but this one 
was planned in advance, and it worked out very nicely. 

General Bogart. Mr. Riley, that was basically a nonreimbursable 
operation although the Coast Guard did reimburse the per diem costs 
which were involved. 

However, the costs for the flying training were not reimbursed. 

Mr. Ruey. I think that is a very fine program, and I am glad that 
you called that to our attention because that shows the merging of the 
interest of two of the services for the benefit of both, in my opinion. 

Mr. Crossy. Mr. Chairman, I have 1 or 2 questions which I would 
like to ask the witness. 

Mr. Rirey. You may proceed. 


BRITISH RESERVE FORCES POLICY 


Mr. Crossy. General Hall, have you reviewed the English policy 
on reserves that was announced a month or so ago? 

General Hatx. Yes. I have not to a thorough degree, but I got a 
briefing from an officer who was fairly knowledgeable of it. 

Mr. Crossy. What is your reaction to that? 

General Haru. Well, my reaction at the time was that it seemed to 
be in keeping with the overall British new defense policy. I do not 
believe I am in a position to say whether I have a favorable or un- 
favorable reaction until we come to a reaction on the total picture. 
If I were in the Reserve business there, I would be very distressed. 

Mr. Crospy. I wanted to call it to your attention because it was 
discussed before the committee when Secretary Wilson and Admiral 


Radford were here some time ago. When the hearings are printed, I 
think you should look into that. . . 
General Haun. Yes, sir; I will be very interested in it. 


COMBAT CAPABILITY 


Mr. Crospy. Although it was not discussed at great length, I note on 
page 9 of your statement you say “Operations experts estimate that 
about 50 percent of the units of the Air National Guard and Air 
Force Reserve have a limited, but nonetheless immediate, combat 
capability.” 

Would they be called into action immediately in case of an atomic 
blitz? 

General Haw. Yes, sir; our present plans are to recall our Ready 
Reserve without delay. 

Mr. Crossy. How long a time do you suppose it would take to get 
them into active units? 

General Hautu. Well, we run lots of practices, as you know, and 
we have always been very pleased with the results. I would say that 
in the main, with any degree of w arning at all, I believe most of our 
flying units could have their aircraft in the air within a couple of 
hours. There are lots of factors to consider, and one, of course, is 
the international tension at the time. 

Mr. Crossy. You have reference to international tensions which 
might put you on alert somewhat in advance of an attack? 

General Hau. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Ruey. Thank you, very much, General, for a very fine state- 
ment. 
APPROPRIATION FOR RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Ritex. The next item for the consideration of the committee 
is the statement of General Ligon on the Reserve personnel appropria- 
tion and at this point in the record we will insert. the appropriate 
pages of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Program and financing 


| Actual, 1956 



































Estimate, Estimate, 
i 1957 | = 1958 
PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES l 
1. Reserve persommel.......... ibid see hee flsse sisi bh ecdh $32, 810, 810 $44, 721, 000 $49, 412, 000 
D BOR GIO CI onder ccnncctececcconpecccncncnes 6, 684, 822 eo 6, 254, 000 7, 588, 000 
Total obligations..................-.-...--.------------ 39,495,632 | 50, 975,000 / 87,000, 000 
! 
FINANCING | | 
Unobligated balances no longer available_-__............-...-- 4, 067, 368 8, 325, 000 pdedl i Gun deuwwe 
IU Scene dine ban enti 43, 563, 000 | 59, 300, 000 | | 57,000, 000 
Odtigetions by objects 
annie wadiebee Teo TT, Jt biteisicesl 
Object classification Actual, 1956 | Estimate, Estimate, 
1957 1958 
Gi Personnel services: Military...........................s<0 $35, 052,082 | $43, 342, 000 $48, 152, 000 
es Ss ER ce i sah, 6p dada stedaddnsntncasebkbipecees 1, 619, 980 2, 844, 000 3, 289, 000 
08 Supplies and materials._............-.-......---..-----..-- 2, 765, 483 4, 608, 000 5, 215, 000 
12 Pension, annuities, and insurance claims................-- 58, 087 66, 000 70, 000 
EEE is ash iar comtae 115, 000 274, 000 
US Ge icccctecenscencnun teins sstlandebbctdand | 39, 495, 632 50, 975, 000 57, 000, 000 
Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 
Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
1956 1957 1958 
RUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILARLE | | 
| 
Appropriation. - | $43, 563,000 | $59,300,000 | $57, 000, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward. ._._. Regan } 5, 155, 380 | 5, 538, 472 9, 313, 472 
Increase in prior year obligations_- Saat | 198, 280 | 
Restored from certified claims account. 800, 000 
Total budget authorizations available 48, 916, 660 65, 638, 472 66, 313, 472 
EXPENDITURES AND RALANCES | LS cds yh 4 ereipe 
Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations. -- Pdise okt 33, 971, 155 42, 500, 000 46, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations. _.___.._...-... 5, 279, 618 5, 500, 000 | 9, 000, 000 
Total expenditures | 988,250,773 | 48,000, 000 55, 000, 000 
Balance no longer available: | | 
Unobligated (expiring for obligations) _.| 4,067,368 | 8, 325, 000 U 
Other . eld tdedcdebrians .| 60, 047 
Other balances carried forward 5, 538, 472 | 9, 313, 472 “11, 313, 472 
ae =| tpocemient blind 
Total expenditures and balances. __. | 48, 916, 660 65, 638, 472 | 66, 313, 472 
| 
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Summary of requirements by budget program 


l = 
Program 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


No. 
(2) (3) (4) 





750 | Reserve personnel a $32, 853,117 | $44, 721, 000 $49, 412, 000 
770 | Reserve officer candidates 6, 687, 930 7, 374, 000 7, 588, 000 


Total program requirements (obligations) __- 39, 541, 047 52, 095, 000 57, 000, 000 
Less reimbursable obligations shown in President's 
budget under “‘ Advances and reimbursements, 
Air Force” bs 45, 415 1, 120, 000 0 


Total obligations appearing in program and 
financial statement 39, 495, 632 50, 975, 000 


ProGcraM 750: ReEsERVE PERSONNEL 


Summary of requirements by project 


Title 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
(i) (2) (3) (4) 


| 
Pay and allowances, active duty for training, offi- 


$11, 298, 572 $12, 557, 000 $11, 886, 000 

Pay and allowances, active duty for training, air- | 
Se Blivnccadclthionanat-debicencde tiling nat lis-senebe 1, 883, 151 4, 018, 000 6, 030, 000 
Pay and allowances, inactive duty training, offi- 
13, 722, 879 17, 124, 000 17, 141, 000 


men 3, 717, 441 5, 486, 000 7, 932, 000 
Individual clothing, airmen 3 921, 726 2, 332, 000 
III en ne eee sehen 232, 239 736, 000 ' 
Travel, aetive duty for training, officers 827, 063 1, 338, 000 , 113, 
Travel, active duty for training, airmen. : 174, 764 918, 000 r 
Other costs 4 75, 282 212, 000 


. 





, 





Total program requirements (obligations) -__- 32, 853, 117 44, 721, 000 49, 412, 000 


PROGRAM INTRODUCTION 


The Air Force Reserve program is designed to provide trained units and 
individuals necessary to augment regular Air Force organizations and activities 
consistent with mcbilization requirements. Trained Reserves are an essential 
part of the total airpower of the United States. The Air Force Reserve and the 
Air National Guard are the primary sources of additional trained manpower 
that will be immediately required to resist aggression and permit this Nation 
to carry any future war to the enemy. Strong Reserve forces with the maximum 
degree of combat readiness are essential to our national security. Therefore, 
it is mandatory that the Air Force continue a Reserve training program which 
will maintain the skills of those personnel currently in the Reserve and for 
those personnel leaving active duty. The funds requested under this program 
will provide the pay and allowances, travel, clothing, and subsistence for Air 
Force Reserve personnel while participating in necessary training toward achiev- 
ing maximum combat readiness by maintaining and increasing proficiency in 
previously and/or newly acquired skills. 

The training categories and pay groups used in this estimate distinguish be- 
tween the paid training programs authorized by DOD directive as follows: 


Training category and pay group: Paid training authorized 

AA (units and individuals) 48 drills, 15 days active duty for train- 
ing 

AA (unit personnel on flying status 

36 additional drills 

BB (individuals) 24 drills, 15 days active duty for train- 
ing 

CD (individuals) 15 days active duty for training. 

DD (individuals) Do. 

F (individuals) 6 months active duty for training (basic 
and technical) 
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Air Force Reserve programed personnel strengths 

































































Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 
(Actual) (estimate) (estimate) 
Begin | Aver- | End | Begin | Aver- | End | Begin | Aver- | End 
| age age age 
ee Pe EES dt al ced eel ot 
OFFICERS fou 
| ' 
Training category and pay | | 
group AA: | | 
Combat ping wings: | 
Flight. dine .| 2,413 2, 243 } 2,181 2, 181 | 2, 732 | 3, 220 3, 220 3. 327 3, 490 
Nonflight. fe Le... 1,435 | 1,485 1, 567 Jk 567 | 1, 679 1,850 } 1,850 | 1,943 | 2, O80 
Wace | 3,848 | 3,728 | 3, 748 8, 748 3 | 4,411 | 5,070| 5.070| 5,270| 5,570 
Combat support units: “xORIa Ys rer lon f , 
ADW: 
Ws oa datmnn | 125 } 127 125 | 125 | 36 |... 
Nonflight.......| 203} 218 | 2387] 2387] 61 | _ ; 
a } 328 | 345 | 362 97 | | 
AACS: ee tae ot. ois 33 an ‘aghcnaell ieee 
Flight... ......--| 54 | 58 65 | 65 66 | 66 | 66 | 66 | 6h 
Nonflight--..--- | 40 | 48 | 54 | 54 | 67 | 84 | 84 | s4 a4 
Total.........| 94] 106 n9| 119 | 133} 150! 150 — 150 "150 
APO: | : | | tale | “| ; Db eo a hae vat 
lM | 15 15 16 16 | 18 19 19 19 19 
Nonflight..-.-.- o7| 35 3} 33) 3} a} a} 4 4) 
Total__. 42 | 50 | 54 | 54 57 | 60 60 | 60 | 60 
Censorship squad- | | | | | 
ron, nonflight_....|....._-.! _ 122 | 155 155 | 155 | 155 
Personnel units, } | | | 
nonflight - Doe elhadicens ‘. | 45 115 115 128 150 
Air rescue bqnpareins: | 
Flight, '.<"2.- a 14 39 39 50 | 65 
Nonflight._.....__..}.-_- eakne 5 21 21 18 | 10 
icctcndeedsteca . ste 19 60 60 | 68 | 75 
Medical units: Non- | ol ' 
flight... | - eee : : 3 45 45 4 | 405 
Total combat sup- | | | 
port units: | | | | ! | | 
Flight 194 | 200 206 | 206 | 134 | 124 | 124 135 150 
Nonflight.. 270 301 | 329 | 329 | 342 461 | 461 620 | 845 
Tess 402 464 | 501 | 535 | 535 | 476 | 585 585 755 | 995 
Individuals (A.A): Cra m4) ras van woe 
RTS | 
Flight ‘272.8 878 | 872 | 741 | 741 260 é 
Nonflight.......!-.-.-- 58 | 34 | 34 | 3 | 
Total. __ 878 | 930] (775 | ‘775 272 
Navigators: | | 
Flight oe 304 823 1,171 1,171 1, 473 1, 920 1, 920 2,016 | 2, 160 
Nonflight 23 39 52 | 52 | 62 80 | 80 84 90 
Total. ...<. 327 | 862 1,223 | 1,223 1,535 | 2,000 | 2,000 | 2, 100 2, 250 
ANT: 1! ae | Hes ul , 
Flight_........ 2 | 3 2 2} 2 2 | ~ 
Nonflight _-___- 2B | 36 58 | 58 | 78 108 | 
Total 25 39 60 60 80 “110 | 
Selective service | | 
personnel, non- 
flight 147} 150 153} 153] 162 175| 175] 189 210 
Mobilization assignees | | 
(rated): Flight_. 1,673 | 1,795 | 2,015 | 2,015 | 2,327 2, 640 
= — > | =| —— — — j — = = = : : — | — > 
Total individuals | | 
(AA): 
Flight__._- = 1, 184 1,698 | 1,914 3, 587 3, 539 3, 937 3, 935 4, 343 4, 800 
Nonflight._.....--| 193 | 283 297 | 297 | 305 363 255 i 273 300 
| cima fens alone - a iaiicidiee 
BOER acscscecass| ame) 1;080 2, 211 | 3, 884 | 3, 844 4,300 |! 4, 190 |. 4 616 5, 100 


1110 nurses will be transferred to ANG for 


training, beginning fiscal year 1958. 
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Air Force Reserve programed personnel strengths—Continued 
































Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 | Fiscal year 1958 
(Actual) (estimate) (estimate) 
Begin | Aver- End | Begin | Aver- End Begin | Aver- | End 
age | age | | age 
pppoe aaa mae “| : 
OFFICERS 
Training category and pay | 
group AA—continued 
Total training cate- | | 
gory and pay group | 
(AA): | } | 
ENE Sc cwunadae 3,791 | 4,141 4, 301 5, 974 6, 405 7, 281 7, 279 7, 805 8, 440 
Nonflight_-_.-..-- |} 1,898 | 2 2, 193 2,193 | 2,326 2, 674 2,566 | 2,836 3, 225 
|—————} ——______ | ——___—_ — ant _—-_h_ 
Total sc. -<-.-t0 | 5,689 | 6, 210 | 6,494 | 8,167 | 8,731 | 9,955 | 9,845 | 10,641 | 11,665 
Training category and pay oe | | 


MOARS (OJT special | 


group (BB): ; | | | 
training): Nonflight.-.| 21, 865 21, 865 | 


21, 410° ia 19,121 | 19,121 | 17,317 | 16,8 16, 850 214, 100 15, 644 | 16,850 





Mobilization assignees | 








(nonrated): | 
Flight..............| 1,814 | 1,763 | 1,677 4 4| @ Aecacceitahi. dg hort 
Nonflight...._.___- 2841 | 31068 | 3,146 | 3,146 | 3,119 | 3,356 | 3,360 | 3,660 | ~ 3, 960 
bs geeatthedn tail Gute ae 
WOR, ccmcsamdans | 4,655 | 4,831 | 4, 823 | 3, 150 | 3, 123 3, 360 3, 360 | | 3,660 3, 960 








Total category; | | 
and pay group | | 
(BB): | | 

! 







































































ee 1,814 | 1,763 | 1,677 | 4 4 6. Lani ntl sete 
Nonflight_....| 24,706 | 24,478 | 22, 267 22, 267 | 20, 436 | 20, 206 | &.. 460 | 19, ont | 20, 810 
Totalhscccs. 26, 520 26, 241 23, 944 | 22, 271 _20, 440 | 20, 210 | 17, 460 | 19, 304 | 20, 810 
Total officers in ft ff 71 . " th.) tad 4 : i ot “al a. at 
paid drill status: 
Flight........| 5,605 | 5. 904 | 5,978 5. 978 6.409 | 7,285 | 7,279 7,805 8, 440 
Nonfiight_-_-_- 26. 604 | 26. 54 7 | 24, 460 | 24, 460 | 22,762 | 22,880 | 20, 026 | 22, 100 | 24, 035 
Total......., 32, 209 | 32.451 | 30,438 | 30,438 | 29,171 | 30,165 | 27,305 | 29, 945 | 32, 475 
Training category and pay 
group CD: Nonfiight- 2,755 | 3.118 | 2,865 | 2,865 | 2.340 | 2,175 | 2,175 )}...--.--|----.--- 
Training category and pay | | | 
group DD: Nonfiight....-| 2.901 | 2,678 2,200 | 2,200 | 2.275 2, 35 
— = !7 — = —— — — —>—|— o/E_ ———————S OO 
Total officers in pay | 
status: | | 
Flight... .-- on 5,605 | 5.904 5, 978 5, 978 6, 409 7. 285 7, 279 7, 805 8, 440 
Nonflight.....--- 32, 260 | | 32, 343 | 29,551 | 29,551 | 27, 227 27, 255 | 24,401 | 24,415 26, 385 
| - —_— —|— |—— — _|— } } 
Total............-| 3% 865 | 38, 247 | 35, 529 | 35, 529 | 33, 636 | 34, 540 | 31, 680 | 32,220 | 34,825 
AIRMEN ie | } 
| | | | | ! 
Training category and pay 
group AA: | | } | | 
Combat training wings: | | i | | 
WIM... sols su dee | gai} 372 403 | 403 609 | 920 920 | 1,121 1, 415 
Nonflight..........- 13, 408 | 12,526 | 12, 850 | 12, 850 | 15, 240 | 19,160 | 19,160 | 21, 265 24, 815 
Potehieis <6 | 13, 7 729 12, 898 | 13, : 253 | 13, 253 yo ‘16, 849 | ‘2, 080 20,080 | 22, 386 26, 230 
Combat support units: . 2 : | OT OTE Ft | | 74 er: x 
ADW: Nonflight...| 1,016 | 1,144] 1,370| 1,370] 871 |...-.-..|...--.-.]..---.-.]---....- 
AACS: ae ee me : : BG n Be a 
4 12 | 13 | 16 | 16 | 18 | 20 20 20 20 
Nonflight......_- 195} 320) 484| 484] 709) 1,060 | 1,060 | 1,136) © 1,245 
Total......... | 207] 333] 500/ 800} 727| 1,080| 1, 080 | 1,156 | 1,266 
APO: Dek aie anette Te 
PIMIIGs 3 sonaence 12 56 127 27 162 | 215 | 215 248 305 
Nonflight.......| 502/ 444/ 398| 308! 452! 575 575 | 701 | 825 
— = \- — | — us — a —_ | 
| 514 | 500 528 525 614 790 790 949 1,1 


2 2,750 lost due to tabhnatuhine skills. 
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Air Foree Reserve programed personnel strengths—Continued 


Fiscal] year 1956 


Begin 


(Actual) 


Aver- 
age 





AIRMEN 
Training category and pay 
group AA—Continued 
Combat support units—Con. 
Personnel units: 


Air rescue squad- 
Nonflight 
Medical units: Non- 


Total combat 
support units: 
Flight. _- 





Nonflight 
Total____. 


Individuals AA: RTS: 
Flight. 


Total training 
category and 
pay group AA: 
PU a ch aead 
Nonflight 


Training category and pay 
group BB: 
MOARS (special train- 
ing) nonflight 
Mobilization assignees, 


AFROTC 
nonflight 


cadettes, 


Total training cate- 
gory and pay group 
BB, nonflight 


Total airmen in paid | 
drill status: 
Flight. 


Training category and pay 
group CD, nonflight_____- 

Training category and pay 
group DD, nonflight_..__-| 

Total airmen in paid status | 
(excluding 6-month train- 
ees in training): 


Flight... __- 
Nonflight 





Total__-__- 
Pay group F ‘(month | 
trainees), nonflight 


1,713 


End 


Fiscal year 1957 


Begin 


(estimate) 


Aver- | End 


age 





| 
1, 787 | 


Fiscal year 1958 


(estimate) 


Aver- 
age 


Begin 


380 


15 | 


80 | 


145 | 


| 
| 


250 289 
4, 225 | 3,079 | 


2, 475 | 3, 368 | 


End 








10 


409 | 


419 





188 


| 204 | 


457 | 
14, 622 


15, 145 | 





552 | 


552 | 
15, 145 | 








1,170 
21, 385 | 








1,170 | 
21, 385 | 


1, 410 
24, 344 











15,079 | 15, 


697 | 15, 697 


22, 555 | 


13, 385 | 18,385 | 14,443 
630 | 
150 | 


| 2855 | 25, 754 | 


737 | 
150 | 283 | 


630 





355 


| 18,950 | 





457 
20, 571 | B®, 


8,076 


552 | 
221 | 


552 | 
| 23, 221 


417 





| 11, 515 


16, 165 | 


| 
| 





796 | 1,170 
| 28, 458 _35, 550 


19, 805 | 21, 028 | B, 773 | 28, 778 | 29, 254 | 36, 720 36, 720 4, 217 


329 240 
100 





| 19, 730 | 


457 | 
21, 304 | 23, 


rte 712 | 28,874 | 35,890 | 35° 890 


796 | 





ee 


| 29, 670 | 37,060 | 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


mene 


| 
| 


14, 165 | 3 15, 463 


1,170 | 1,410 
35, 550 | 39, 807 


208 Lisaww 





1, 170 
39, 932 | 


| 41, 342 | 
1, 785 | 


87, 060 
1, 785 | 


1,410 | 


1, 765 
29, 060 


80. 825 


1, 765 
45, 620 


7, 385 
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Air Force Reserve programed personnel strengths—Continued 










































































Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 
(Actual) (estimate) (estimate) 
ata se =] be oapaiincapeeaiaiiaciaiiaaaaas 
Begin | Aver- | End | Begin tar | End oer Aver- | End 
age | age 
, Poel fa 
AIRMEN | | 
Total airmen in wane status: | 
Flight. _._.. 355 457 552 552 796 | 1,170 1,170 1, 410 1, 765 
Nonflight___- ---| 19,730 | 21,304 | 23,712 | 23,712 | 29,768 | 37,675 | 37,675 | 41,717 47,405 
Ss isin enables aces 20, 085 21, 761 24, 264 24, 264 | 30, 564 38, 845 | 38,845 | 43,127 49, 170 
Grand total officers and air- | : = 
GU bi ctoataadeessupsdaes 57,950 | 60,008 | 59,793 | 59,793 64, 200 | 73,385 | 70,525 | 75,347 | 83,995 
} | 








ProcraM 770. Reserve OrricerR CANDIDATES 


Summary of requirements by project 





Title 1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Project 
No, 
(1) (2) (4) 
771 | Pay and allowances. ----_--~-- nenwaiandbadiibin $4, 412, 844 $4, 126, 000 $3, 814, 000 
775 | Individual clothing - _........-...-.....-... 1, 435, 854 2, 462, 000 3, 091, 000 
776 | Subsistemce in-kind. —.....-...........----- 221, 079 198, 000 171, 000 
BER ESOS ng ttaicraansh unintacceensraeee 618, 153 | 


588, 000 512, 000 


Total program n Reqaipgnpensin (obliga- | led 
tions)....._.___ et OAL 6, 687, 930 z 7, 374, 000 | 7, 588, 000 


' 


The mission of the Air Force Reserve Officer Training Corps program is to 
develop in prospective college graduates the qualities of leadership and other 
attributes essential for their appointment to positions of responsibility as com- 
missioned officers. This training program is designed to produce qualified junior 
officers for the Regular Air Force, Air Force Reserve, and the Air National Guard 
with particular emphasis on the flying aspect of the Air Force requirement for 
junior officers. 

The following schedule reflects the estimated Air Force ROTC strengths for 
fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958: 


Air Force ROTC program 





Actual fiscal year 1956 Estimated fiscal year 1957 | Estimated fiscal year 1958 





Begin | End | Average} Begin | End | Average} Begin | End | Average 

















Air seience I_........- 52, 807 | 41,191 46, 999 | 54,000 | 43,000 48, 500 | 56,000 | 44, 800 50, 400 
Air science IT. .......- 30, 816 | 25, 406 28, 111 | 32,800 | 27,000 29, 900 | 35, 800 | 29, 400 32, 600 
Air science ITT... ..... 7,464 | 6, 266 6,865 | 8,000) 7,500 7,750 | 8,000 | 7,500 7, 750 
Air science IV _.._..- 8, O15 7, 365 7,690 } 6,100 | 5,600 5,850 | 5,200 | 4,900 5, 050 

. | OR aes eres 99, 102, 80, 228 89, 665 |100,900 | 83, 100 92, 000 105, 000 | 86, 600 95, 800 











In addition to pursuing air science studies during the academic phase of college, 
Air Force Reserve Officer Training Corps students are required to attend a 
summer encampment, to receive practical on-the-job field training, which is a 
prerequisite to becoming commissioned officers. The summer encampment is of 
28 days duration and is normally attended between air science III and IV courses 
during June, July, and August. The following schedule reflects the anticipated 
number of AFROTC students attending summer camp training during fiscal 
years 1956, 1957, and 1958. 
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AFROTC students attending summer encampment 


Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 
6,455 students during July 1955 for | 3,385 students during July 1956 | 3,000 students during July 1957 
16 days. for 14 days. for 13 days. 
2,385 students during July and Au- | 3,300 students during July and | 2,600 students during July and 
gust 1955 for 28 days. August 1956 for 28 days. August 1957 for 28 days. 
3,385 students during June 1956 for | 3,000 students during June 1957 | 4,000 students during June 1958 
14 days. for 15 days. for 14 days. 





Mr. Rizry. General Ligon, you may proceed with your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF GENERAL LIGON 


General Licon. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Air Force Reserve Personnel appropriation request for fiscal year 1958 
includes funds for pay, travel, clothing, and subsistence for both the 
Air Force Reserve and the Air Force ROTC. 

We are requesting $57 million to support these programs during 
fiscal year 1958, of which $49,412,000 is for the Reserve and $7,588,000 
ie for the ROTC. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1957 PROGRAM 


Before proceeding with my presentation of the Air Force Reserve 
fiscal year 1958 program, I would like for a moment to discuss a few 
significant developments with regard to the program of fiscal year 1957. 

Last year we asked the committee for, and received, $59.3 million 
for our fiscal year 1957 program. Since that time we have taken 
certain necessary actions which have caused us to abrogate our origi- 
nal estimate. The changes in our present operating program, as 
compared to the fiscal year 1957 budget program that was presented 
to the Congress last year, can be explained by the fact that the fiscal 
year 1957 budget was prepared on October 1955 strengths and ex ‘pe- 
rience. Subsequent to last year’s presentation to Congress, certain 
reprograming actions were initiated which involved the deletion of 60 
miscellaneous support type units in the Air Force Reserve, such as the 
air depot wings, motor vehicle repair squadrons, warehouse squadrons, 
and ammo supply squadrons. ‘This action was taken after a review 
by the Air Materiel Comand that the requirement for these units, as 
such, no longer existed. Other personnel actions involving the 
screening and tightening up of participation standards required fur- 
ther reprograming. Another factor influencing our gains in the air- 
man area was the fact that we had no experience on ‘the recruitment 
of obligated airmen recently separated from active service, or what 
the effect of selective assignment might have in inducing voluntary 
participation in the paid training programs. The numbers of these 
yersonnel who were included in our projections at that time were 
poet on opinion surveys of soon to be released active force personnel. 
Actual procurement fell short of our goal. Other actions in the in- 
terest of establishing a truly Ready Reserve have additionally been 
temporarily detrimental to the achievement of initial programed 
goals for fiscal year 1957. Briefly, they include the following: 

1. The match-merge project, w herein reservists currently “assigned 
within the paid programs are being matched against specific grade and 
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skill requirements within the Reserve structure. As a result of this 
action there has been, and will continue through the fourth quarter 
of this fiscal year, a very high attrition rate, particularly among 
officers. 

2. The screening program whereby all Ready reservists participat- 
ing in paid programs are screened to insure their availability in con- 
sidenlions of their civilian employment in the event of mobilization. 
This action is required by the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 and Depart- 
ment of Defense policy. The Air Force initiated its first major effort 
at screening during fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955 through the 
medium of disposition board action. Some 80,000 Air Force Reserve 
officers who had failed to participate in training to the extent required 
for the maintenance of active status were advised of their training 
delinquencies and given the option of returning to a participating pro- 
gram, retiring, if eligible; or resigning. Approximately 30,000 officers 
have been discharged as a result of this action. Screening policies and 
actions will be continued with a view toward minimizing losses upon 
mobilization, due to deferment requests as experienced during the 
Korean mobilization, or because of other disqualifying factors. 

3. The requirement of Ready status of AA availability code for all 
members of the Reserve who occupy mobilization positions. 

4, The requirement of a certificate of service availability from all 
Federal employees who are members of a paid Reserve program. 

It is emphasized that despite temporary deterrent effects, these 
actions are very significant and necessary steps for the establishment 
of a Ready Reserve force possessing maximum combat capability 
coupled with availability. To pay Reserve personnel who will not be 
available for active military service in a time of national emergency 
is militarily and economically unsound. To remove such personnel 
from the paid Reserve programs naturally results in attrition, but it is 
considered far more realistic and practical that we suffer this attrition 
now rather than hazard the loss of these personnel on M-day. 

The budget program for fiscal year 1958 that we are presenting today 
has been arrived at after careful analysis of each program element on a 
separate basis and in the light of those actions I have just covered. 
The total of officers and airmen are the sum of these individual com- 
putations. It is necessary that we accomplish our projections in this 
manner, due to the many facets of the program, the peculiarities 
within the various program elements, and the forces acting upon them. 
The very nature of the Air Force Reserve paid programs require 
that many assumptions be made since they are strictly voluntary pro- 
grams. We have, therefore, incorporated certain assumptions that are 
based on such things as experience factors, apparent trends, policy 
actions, and professional judgment. 


OBJECTIVES AND POLICIES 


To achieve the objective of the Air Force Reserve, as so clearly stated 
by General Hall, we must provide both individual training and unit 
training. All Reserve personnel must be trained to maintain a high 
degree of proficiency in order to be effective. Our units must be or- 
ganized, manned, and equipped to the extent that they will be able to 
carry out the missions assigned them in accordance with current war 
plans. The individual training program is designed to provide 
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trained individuals for wartime buildup upon mobilization and to 
meet attrition requirements within the active force units, as well as 
the Reserve units, of all major commands in the Zone of the Interior 
and overseas on and after D-day. 

Our policies are directed toward the achievement of our stated ob- 
jective. They are realistic and in consonance with the principles of 
sound management. I should like to review a few of these policies 
with you. 

1. Our training programs are based on war requirements. They are 
directed toward filling with qualified people those positions which 
are required upon mobilization. 

2. Unit positions are identified by grade and by skill as reflected 
by the table of organization for the particular type of unit. Individ- 
ual positions to augment the major air commands on M-day are like- 
wise identified by grade and skill. 

3. Pay is provided only for those reservists who volunteer for and 
are assigned to one of these mobilization positions, either unit or in- 
dividual, and meet training and participation standards. 

4, These volunteers are required to be in a ready status and immedi- 
ately available for recall whenever required to perform their assigned 
tasks in the defense of our Nation. 

5. The amount of training which we have programed for each of 
these volunteers is the minimum amount which, in our judgment, will 
allow him to maintain an acceptable degree of skill to carry out his 
assigned duties. 

PROGRAMS 


The training programs which we are presenting today have been 
developed in consideration of the objective and policies which I have 
just outlined. 

The current long-range goal or ultimate strength for the Air Force 
Reserve is 222,700 officers and airmen. (All numerical data are 
rounded.) This figure includes all people in both unit and individual 
programs and is based upon the latest Air Force war plan that sup- 
port the most current Joint Chiefs of Staff war plan. 

Qur paid training strength, as programed for end fiscal year 1958, 
provides for 39,200 reservists within the unit program, and 44,800 
within the individual program. This paid strength totals 84,000. 


UNIT TRAINING PROGRAM 


The unit training program is organized into both combat and 
support type units. Reservists assigned to these units train as a 
team. These units are earmarked for service with an active force 
command in the event of mobilization and will be called up as units. 
During peacetime, the active force command assists the Continental 
Air Command, which is charged with overall conduct of our Air 
Force Reserve training, in the preparation of training directives and 
in the supervision of training of the unit. To this extent the Reserve 
unit functions as a component part of the parent command and allows 
the Reserve unit to keep abreast of latest Air Force tactics and doc- 
trine, thereby reducing to a minimum the time required for the Re- 
serve unit to become effective. The unit program provides for a 
total of 24 combat wings and associated suppori-type units, The 24 
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combat wings to receive training in fiscal year 1958 include 18 troop- 
carrier and 6 fighter-bomb wings. The support units include com- 
munications, personnel processing, and medical type units. 

A typical combat-w ing structure is composed of three primary mis- 
sion squadrons, numbers of personnel and aircraft varying according 
to the mission. For example, a typical troop-carrier wing using 
C-119 aircraft consists of 1,600 personnel and 48 aircraft, whereas a 
typical fighter-bomb wing using F-86 aircraft is comprised of 1,500 
personnel and 75 aircraft. The support units are all primarily non- 
flying units and vary in size from 10 personnel in an air-terminal 
squadron to 750 in a medical-hospital unit. 

Reservists in the unit program are authorized pay for 48 inactive- 
duty drills and 15 days’ active duty for training annually. Rated 
personnel in units are authorized an ‘additional 36 inactive- -duty drills 
for the purpose of accomplishing flying requirements. 

With reference to our personnel procurement in the unit training 
programs for fiscal year 1958, we expect our strength to increase by 
9,200 (900 officers aml 8,300 ‘airmen), bringing our end fiscal year 
1958 strength to 39,200. The recruiting goal of 9,200 net gain during 
fiscal year 1958 poe etsy with a programed net gain of 9,300 during 
fiscal year 1957, which we expect to meet. 

The gains reflected for fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 1957 are 
predicated on established experience factors and current trends occur- 
ring in our present fiscal year 1957 program. We believe our pro- 
gramed unit personnel growth for fiscal year 1958 is both realistic 
and feasible. 

INDIVIDUAL TRAINING PROGRAM 


As I stated earlier, 44,800 reservists of the 84,000 paid strength total 
programed for fiscal year 1958 will train in the individual program. 

The individual training program is conducted, first, through train- 
ing in a mobilization assignment ; second, through the navigator train- 
ing squadron program; and third, through training provided at the 
Air Reserve centers. 

The mobilization assignment program is designed to train individ- 
uals through “OJT” training in the positions they will occupy upon 
mobilization. 

The rated assignee is required to meet the same minimum proficiency 
requirements in his aeronautical skill as a member of the Active Force, 
and is therefore authorized 48 paid drills and 2 weeks’ active duty 
annually. The nonrated assignee is authorized 24 paid drills and 2 
weeks’ active duty annually. 

Those mobilization assignees, whose civilian occupations are com- 
parable to the military skills in which they will be utilized in the 
event of mobilization, are scheduled to perform only 15 days of active 
duty for training annually. 

The navigator training squadrons are also a part of the individual 
training program. They are organized as units only for the purpose 
of administration and training “of the personnel. These navigators 
are trained for both Active Force requirements and to augment civil 
airline crews who will support the war effort in contract operations. 
The navigator training squadrons are located at Reserve wing loca- 
tions and are equipped with specialized navigation airct raft. and 
training aids. Navigation training consists in most part of advanced 
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navigation techniques, both electronic and celestial. Considerable 
emphasis is placed on celestial navigation, since it is anticipated that 
in the event of an emergency a minimum of radio aids will be available 
for aircraft navigation. The Reserve wing’s classrooms, aircraft- 
parking area, and hangar space are made available to the navigator 
training squadron. This i increases the utilization of our installations. 
Personnel assigned to these squadrons are authorized pay for 48 
inactive-duty drills and 15 days’ active duty for training annually. 

Ninety-three Air Reserve centers have been established to date 
throughout the United States for the purpose of training individuals. 
Reservists participating in the Air Reserve center programs are 
organized as Air Reserve groups, squadrons, and flights for adminis- 
trative and training purposes. These reservists are those personnel 
required by the major air commands but who cannot be trained by 
those commands as a result of some bases being located in sparsely 
populated geographical areas. While the Air Reserve center admin- 
isters all of the organizations under its jurisdiction, some units may 
be physically located away from the center. It has been our exper- 
ience that this dispersion provides us a greater recruiting apportunity 
for meeting our manning objectives. “An example of the dispersed 
organization is the Air Reserve Center at Oklahoma City which 
provides training for reservists in 19 cities in western Oklahoma. 

Let us examine the three training vehicles of the individual program 
in brief detail. 

The principal function of the Air Reserve center is to conduct the 
specialized training program. Individuals assigned to specialized 
training receive instruction in specific skills, which according to cur- 
rent war plans, are an immediate requirement of the major com- 
mands upon mobilization. Reservists in this program receive 24 paid 
inactive duty drills and 15 days’ active duty for training annually. 

The specialized training courses offered by the Air Reser ve training 
centers are prepared by the Air University, the Air Training Com- 
mand, or, in some cases, through contracts with professional civilian 
agencies. 

Courses cover a wide range of officer and airman skills, and include 
courses in communications, cryptography, flight operations, power- 
plants and powerplant systems, aircraft structures and aircraft sys- 
tems, air traffic control and warning, supply, military management, 
transportation and many other highly specialized functions of the 
Air Force. Training materials are , added or revised in a continuing 
effort to include in Reserve instruction the latest developments, tech- 
niques, and procedures utilized in the active establishment. 

Qaulity of instruction continues to receive heavy emphasis. During 
fiscal year 1958, in the specialized training program, we plan that over 
60 percent of our students will be taught by professional civilian 
instructors through our contract program with colleges, universities, 
and technical institutions. 

The secondary function of the Air Reserve center is to provide 
general training courses in the broader aspects of Air Force policy, 
organization, and missions. While reservists enrolled in this program 
element receive no drill pay, they are provided the opportunity to 
earn retirement points and promotion credit. 

We expect a growth of 4,300 officers and airmen during fiscal year 
1958 in the individual paid program, for an end strength of 44,800. 
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This projected gain for fiscal year 1958 compares with an estimated 
net gain of 3,550 during fiscal year 1957. 


ACTIVE DUTY TOURS AND SCHOOL TRAINING 


























In addition to our inactive duty drills and 15 days of active duty 
training, special active duty tours are provided for certain officers 
and airmen of from 1 to 90 days’ duration. These special tours con- 
sist of staff and commanders conferences, supplemental gunnery train- 
ing, over-water crew training, aircraft maintenance and engineer 
training, and special maneuvers such as the continental air defense 
exercises. 

In fiscal year 1958 we plan to send 8,750 officers and 5,100 airmen 
on such special tours. This approximates the same numbers pro- 
vided in fiscal year 1957. As a specific example, special tours for 
overwater flights to be conducted by the troop carrier wings and the 
navigator training squadrons are used to train crews for the type of 
flying that will be ‘required of them in the event of mobilization. 

Troop carrier over-water flights require a crew of 3 officers and 2 
airmen, whereas only officers a are involved in navigator training. 

Another method of tr: ining is our schools program. This training 
is given selected reservists by the Air Training Command and the 
Air Unive ersity. Courses vary in length from 10 to 300 ) days. The 
types of course a reservist may attend are the Air War College, the | 
Command and Staff College, the squadron officers course, and. nu- 
merous other flying and technical tr aining courses. Reservists attend- 
ing these schools clo so in an active duty for training status. In fiseal 
year 1958, we are programing 4,350 officers and 900 airmen for school 
tours. There will also be 3,600 non-prior-service airmen enlisted 
under the recently implemented 6-month Reserve program who will 
attend basic training and then receive technical school training before 
returning to their respective Reserve units. 





AFROTC OBJECTIVES AND POLICIES 















Our objective in the Air Force ROTC program, primarily, is to 
provide a source of flying officers and nonrated specialists to meet the 
needs of the Active Air Force. 
Flere again, as in the case of the Air Force Reserve, our policies are 
eer to meet our objectiv es; namely 
. Large enrollment is encouraged in the basic course to provide 
elie necessary selection base for the advanced course. 
2. Production is geared to Active Force requirements, both in quality 
and quantity. 
. All graduates will be commissioned, and except for veterans, will 
be called to active duty, normally within 1 year after graduation. 








THE ROTC PROGRAM 











The program consists of 2 phases: The basic course and the ad- 
vanced course conducted in 179 ROTC units. 

The basic course is known as air science I and IT and corresponds 
with the freshman and sophomore years. The course is designed to 
give the student a general understanding of the Air Force and the 
91297—57——35 
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cpnibemmee of airpower in modern warfare. Large enrollment in 
phases I and II as contrasted with that of phase III and IV results 
primarily from the fact that many institutions offering Air Force 
ROTC require freshmen and sophomores to take military training. 

The advanced course, air science III and IV, is offered during the 
students’ junior and senior years. Students selected to attend this 
course must possess the basic qualifications required for a commission 
before entering the course. The material offered is more advanced and 
specialized than that offered in the basic course and now includes 35 
hours of light-plane flying instructions for cadets enrolled in the pilot 
category. 

Approximately 80 percent of the officers programed to be produced 
annually from this source will be fully qualified for flying. The 
balance of 20 percent will be primarily nonveterans who have ma- 
jored in technical fields of study. 

We estimate that the numbers of these officers who leave the Active 
Air Force and are transferred to the Inactive Reserve after comple- 
tion of their normal active duty tour will be an adequate input to 
meet the officer requirements of the Air Force Reserve. 

A cross section of the 1957 graduating class reveals that almost 
half are majoring in engineering or phy sical science fields of study. 
It is interesting to note that three-fourths of these technical students 
are also applicants for flying training. This is a very desirable 
situation from an Air Force point of view since later in their careers 
these individuals may perform administrative, operational, or re- 
search functions in addition to their flying duties. At that time 
many of them will be able to fill positions requiring critical scien- 
tific skills as a result of their technical background. 

The Air Force ROTC training program places major emphasis 
on Air Force leadership development. Courses and training are 
designed to motivate individuals toward flying and careers as officers 
in the United States Air Force. 


CONCLUSION 


To summarize, pay status assignments in the Air Force Reserve 
are programed to reach 73,400 by end of fiscal year 1957 and 84,000 
by end of fiscal year 1958. During the present fiscal year it has been 
necessary to reexamine our Air Force Reserve program to insure 
that our requirements are being attained in consonance with current 
mobilization plans. It also became necessary to provide for screen- 
ing from our paid program those skills and units that would not 
meet those plans. As a result, the expansion orginally programed 
for fiscal year 1957 has been Trev ised, thereby esti ablishing a more 
realistic position from which to move forward. The AFROTC en- 
rollment is programed to remain relatively stable during fiscal year 
1957 and fiscal year 1958 to meet active duty requirements. ‘The 
approval of $57 million for the Air Force Reserve personnel appro- 
priation will enable us to achieve our very necessary Air Force 
Reserve and AFROTC programs. 

Mr. Riurey. Thank your very much, General, for your statement. 

General Licon. Mr. Chairman, we have prepared for the use of 
the committee, if the committee desires it, the fiscal highlights of 
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our Reserve personnel appropriation, which we would be glad to 
submit to you at this time. 
Mr. Ritey. We will insert them in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


Reserve personnel 


| 


























Program and project | Fiscal] year 1956,| Fiscal year 1957, | Fiscal year 1958, 
Project actual estimated | estimated 
No. | | 
(1) (2) (3) | (4) 
caibinnipetistiiiia siehipilinetinipatintninieciinenitagiccalisteas tts Fb iieaitaetitin lsat cain sohnneiile 
751 | Pay and allowances, active duty training, 
officers... - | $11, 298, 572 $12, 557, 000 $11, 886, 000 
752 | Pay and allow ances, active duty training, air- 
men... | 1, 883, 151 4, 018, 000 6, 030, 000 
753 | Pay and allowances, inactive duty training, 
officers... - bis.) Lepacdtndep nce wdamehs 13, 722, 879 17, 124, 000 17, 141, 000 
754 | Pay and allow ances, inactive oy training, | 
SANE oo erase tL. soc : 3,717, 441 5, 486, 000 7, 932, 000 
755 | Individual clothing, airmen Oui! 921, 726 | 2, 332, 000 2, 124, 000 
756 | Subsistence in kind, reserve airmen... --.. ons} 232, 239 | 736, 000 1, 276, 000 
757 | Travel, active duty training, officers_-..._..-- $27, 063 1, 338, 000 1, 113, 000 
758 | Travel, active duty training, airmen- --_- 174, 764 | 918, 000 1, 664, 000 
40 ORD CONG cc, 6cb cekisw nbn ccsndddddstcnbuel 75, 282 212,000 | 246, 000 
Subtotal 750, Reserve personne] , 32, 853, 117 | 44,7 21, “000 | 49, 412, 2, 000 
| ST TYE > ees 
771 | Pay and allowances, AFROTC | 4, 412, 844 | 4, 126, Of 0 3, 814, 000 
774 | Individual clothing, BPs Gs. sll Be } 1, 435, 854 2, 462, 000 3, 091, 000 
776 | Subsistence in mae 3 MERE 6-<s2nen 221,079 198, 000 171,000 
777 | Travel, AFROTC-. ain sees besa 618, 153 588, 000 512, 000 
Subtotal 770, ROTC. = 6, 687, 930 7, 374, 000 | 7, 588, 000 
Total program requirements | 39, 541, 047 | 5 52, 095, 000 Oe ~ §7,00 000, 000 
Advances and reimbursements from other ac- 
counts. - smi Sin piaeneed —45, 415 —1, 120, 000 0 
Balance no longer available. | 4, 067, 368 &, 325, 000 | 0 
J won enennnnennnneeen-n-=-| 0 | 0 0 
Amount appropriated/requested_.___ | 43, 563, 000 | 59, 300, 000 57, 000, 000 





FiscaL HIGHLIGHTS, RESERVE PERSONNEL APPROPRIATION 


1. Comparisons of strengths by fiseal year have been shown on the charts which 
accompanied General Ligon’s statement. This table (table 1) shows costs by 
project in the Reserve personnel appropriation for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 
1957. 

2. Referring to this table, I will indicate the reasons for significant differ- 
ences between the costs for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958. 


PROJECT 751. PAY AND ALLOWANCES, ACTIVE DUTY TRAINING, OFFICERS 


A. Fiscal year 1957 versus fiscal year 1958 

1. The estimated fund requirement in project 751 provides for the basic pay, 
social security benefits (authorized by Public Law 881, 84th Cong.), and quar- 
ters, subsistence, and uniform allowances for Air Force Reserve officers on active 
duty for training. These active duty tours include the 15-day short tours, special 
tours, and school tours. 

2. The decrease of $671,000 in fiscal year 1958 as compared with the fiscal year 
1957 requirement is due to: 

(a) Decrease in the annual average strength of 1,416 officers 

(b) A small decrease due to a lower percent w ith depe ndents, which results 
from a change in grade distribution of assigned personnel. 

(c) Elimination of all 15-day active duty training tours for all mobiliza- 
tion assignees assigned to training category C, pay group D. During fiscal 
year 1957, 15-day tours of general training are included for 1,567 such 
individuals. 

(d) Decrease of 1,751 officer school tours. 
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B. Fiscal year 1956 

1. The annual average officer strength during fiscal year 1956 is higher than 
in fiscal year 1957 or fiscal year 1958. However, there is a small increase in fund 
requirements in fiscal years 1957 and 1958, as compared with fiscal year 1956, 
which is attributable to: (a) A slightly higher average grade structure and, con- 
sequently, higher average pay rates; (0) a slightly higher participation rate for 
personnel assigned to the units and the mobilization assignees training in the 
specialist-paid training category; (c) an increase in school and special tours; 
and (d@) the addition of social security payments. 


PROJECT 752. PAY AND ALLOWANCES, ACTIVE DUTY TRAINING, AIRMEN 


A. Fiscal year 1957 versus fiscal year 1958 
1. The estimated fund requirement in project 752 provides for the basic pay, 
ineentive pay, lump-sum leave pay, social security benefits, and quarters allow- 
ances for Air Force Reserve airmen on active duty training tours, special tours, 
school tours, and the Air Force 6-month trainee program. 
2. The increase of $2,012,000 in fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 1957 is due to: 
(a) Increase in annual average strength of 11,672* airmen, which causes 
a total increase of 9,465 airmen 15-day active duty training tours, school 
tours, and special tours over fiscal year 1957. 
(b) An increase of 891 in the 6-month trainee annual average, which re- 
sults in 320,760 additional training days. 


B. Fiscal year 1956 

1. The increased fund requirements in fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958, 
as compared with fiscal year 1956, are attributable to: (@) the continued 
growth in the Reserve program in the airmen area, (6) the implementation of 
the Air Force 6-month trainee program, and (c) the addition of social security 
payments. 


PROJECT 753. PAY AND ALLOWANCES, INACTIVE DUTY TRAINING, OFFICERS 


A. Fiscal year 1957 versus fiscal year 1958 
1. The estimated fund requirements in project 753 provides for basic pay, in- 
ecentive pay, administrative function pay, and uniform allowances for commis- 
sioned officers participating in inactive duty training (drills). 
2. The increase of $17,000 in fiscal year 1958 as compared with fiscal year 
1957 is due to: 
(a) A slight overall increase in number of drills. 
(6) A slight increase in administrative function pay due to growth of 
the Air Force Reserve program and increase in number of units. 


B. Fiscal year 1956 

1, The increased fund requirements for project 753 in fiscal year 1957 and 
fiscal year 1958 as compared with fiscal year 1956 are attributable to: (@) A 
slightly higher grade structure and consequently, higher average pay rates, (0) 
increases in participation rates for some program elements, and (c) the change 
in policy to increase from 12 to 24 paid drills for nonrated mobilization as- 
signees, effective July 1, 1956. Also, approval was given for pay for 36 addi- 
tional inactive duty drills for rated personnel assigned to flying units who are 
required to maintain flying proficiency. This policy affected only the last 
quarter of fiscal year 1956 and the full fiscal year of 1957 and 1958. 


PROJECT 754. PAY AND ALLOWANCES, INACTIVE DUTY TRAINING, AIRMEN 


A. Fiscal year 1957 versus fiscal year 1958 

1. The estimated fund requirement in project 754 provides for basic pay and 
incentive pay for Air Force Reserve airmen participating in inactive duty 
training (drills). 

2. The increase of $2,446,000 in fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 1957 is due 
to: 

(a) An increase in airmen annual average strength of 11,672, which results 
in 385,582 additional airman inactive duty drills. 





1 This exeludes 6-month trainees. 
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B. Fiscal year 1956 
1. Fiseal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 increase over fiscal year 1956 is due to: 

(a) Increase in strength. 
(b>) Pay authorized for 24 rather than 12 inactive duty training drills. 
(c) Pay authorized for 36 additional inactive duty drills for rated per- 

sonnel assigned to flying units who are required to maintain flying pro- 

ficiency. 
(d@) Increase in participation rates. 


PROJECT 755. INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING, AIRMEN 


A. Fiscal year 1957 versus fiscal year 1958 


1. The fund requirement of $2,124,000 for fiscal year 1958 is $208,000 lower 
than for fiscal year 1957. The fiscal year 1956 requirement was $921,700. 

2. The requirements are developed by analysis of source of expected gains 
and losses, giving consideration to assets to be lost from the program (example: 
airmen leaving reserve status for extended active duty), as well as assets to be 
recaptured (example: expired enlistments, airmen transferring to the non- 
affiliated Reserve section). Consideration has been given to replacement due to 
wear. Also, clothing will not be furnished an airman who affiliates with a 
Reserve organization and has a period of obligated service remaining. These 
considerations cause differences in requirements during the comparative years 
which may not be directly related to strengths. 

8. The cost increase in fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 over the fiscal year 
1956 requirement is due, in large part, to (@) growth of the 6-month trainee 
program and (0b) increase in the Air Force Reserve airmen strength. 


PROJECT 756. SUBSISTENCE IN KIND, RESERVE AIRMEN 


A. Fiscal year 1957 versus fiscal year 1958 
1. The funds requested in project 756 are for acquisition of subsistence to be 
furnished to Reserve airmen on active-duty training tours, including the 6-month 
trainees, and during inactive duty training periods of 8 or more hours in any 
1 calendar day. 
2. The increase in cost for subsistence is due to: 
(a) Increase in strength and growth of the 6-month trainee program. 


(b) Three cents per day per individual estimated increase in subsistence 
cost over the fiscal year 1957 rate. 


PROJECT 757. TRAVEL, ACTIVE DUTY FOR TRAINING, OFFICERS 


A. Fiscal year 1957 versus fiscal year 1598 


1. The funds requested in project 757 are for travel expenses of Air Force 
Reserve officers traveling to and from active-duty training sites, including school 
training, at the rate of 6 cents per mile. 


2. The decrease of $225,000 in fiscal year 1958 as compared with fiscal year 
1957 is due entirely to the decrease in number of active-duty training tours. 
B. Fiscal year 1956 


1. The increase of $511,000 in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1956 is due to 
the increase in number of active-duty training tours. 


PROJECT 758. TRAVEL, ACTIVE DUTY FOR TRAINING, AIRMEN 


A. Fiscal year 1957 versus fiscal year 1958 
1. The $1,664,000 requested in project 758 is for travel expenses of Air Force 
Reserve airmen traveling to and from active-duty training sites at the rate of 


6 cents per mile. This compares with $918,000 in fiscal year 1957, or an increase 
of $746,000. The increase results from: 


(a) Growth in the airmen strength, with a resulting increase in strength 
on active-duty training ; and 


(b) Growth of the 6-month trainee program, which involves at least 
8 moves per individual. 


B. Fiscal year 1956 


1, An increase of $743,000 in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1956 is due, in 
large part, to implementation of the 6-month trainee program. The growth of 
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the airmen reserve program and the increase in the active-duty training tours 
accounts for the balance of the difference. 


PROJECT 759. OTHER COSTS 


A. Fiseal year 1957 versus fiscal year 1958 


1. The fiscal year 1958 fund requirement of $246,000 in project 759 provides 
for 2 types of benefits. 

(a) Title III of Public Law 881, 84th Congress, authorizes death gra- 
tuity payments to beneficiaries of Air Force Reserve personnel who die as a 
result of disease or injury incurred or aggravated while participating in 
active or inactive-duty training. This includes base pay, and incentive 
pay, if applicable, for a 6-month period. An average death-gratuity fac- 
tor has been developed from statistics for the past 6-year period. $69,000 
of the total project requirement is for death gratuity. 

(b) Pay and allowances are authorized for personnel during periods 
of disability or hospitalization due to injury received or disease contracted 
during periods of active or inactive-duty training. The balance of $177,000 
of the total project requirement is for this purpose. 

2. The fiscal year 1958 increase of $34,000 over the fiscal year 1957 require- 
ment of $212,000 is due to increase in strength. 
B. Fiscal year 1956 

1. Implementation of the 6-month trainee program and the increase in the 


Reserve program accounts for the increased fund requirement of fiscal year 
1957 and fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 1956. 


PROJECT 771 PAY AND ALLOWANCES, AFROTC 


A. Fiscal year 1957 versus fiscal year 1958 
1. Project 771 includes requirements for four categories of pay. 

(a) Basic pay at $2.60 per day for AFROTC cadets while attending 
summer encainpments. 

(b) Ninety cents per day for a commutation in lieu of subsistence 
allowance, authorized by the National Defense Act of 1916, for AFROTC 
Air Science III and Air Science IV students while attending educational 
institutions. The rate is set annually by the Secretary of Defense. 

(c) Social-security benefits (authorized by Public Law 881, 84th Cong.), 
which is based upon base pay earned by the cadets while attending sum- 
mer encampments. 

(d) Death-gratuity payments to beneficiaries of AFROTC cadets who 
die as a result of disease or injury incurred or aggravated while attend- 
ing active duty for training (summer encampments). 

2. The fiscal year 1958 fund requirement is $312,000 less than that for fiscal 
year 1957 due to: 

(a) A lower attendance at summer training camps as a result of lower 
enrollment. 

(db) A lower air science IV enrollment which decreases payments for 
commutation in lieu of subsistence by 262,640 man-days. 


B. Fiscal year 1956 

1. The decrease in fund requirements for fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 
1958 as compared with fiscal year 1956 is due to the lower air science IV 
enrollment and lower summer camp attendance. 


PROJECT 775. INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING, AFROTC 


A. Fiscal year 1957 versus fiscal year 1958 

1. The funds requested under project 775 are for purchase of uniforms 
for students enrolled in the AFROTC program. The institution concerned may 
elect to furnish uniforms in 1 of 2 ways: 

(a) To receive uniforms in kind, or 
(b) To receive a monetary allowance in lien of a uniform. 

2. The fiscal year 1958 clothing requirement is based upon 10 percent of air 
science I and II cadets in nonmilitary type institutions to receive issue-in-kind 
uniforms, with all other air science I and II cadets and the total enrollment 
of air science III cadets to be on a commutation basis. This compares with 
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the fiscal year 1957 requirement of 38.6 percent of air science I and II and 9.9 
percent of air science III cadets in the nonmilitary type schools to receive issue 
in kind, with the balance on a commutation basis. 

3. The increased requirement in fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 1957 is due 
to: 

(a) Greater enrollments. 

4. An estimated reimbursement of $1,120,000 has been deducted from the esti- 
mated fiscal year 1957 total AFROTC uniform requirements. The Air Force 
will advance commutation moneys to the institutions which are converting from 
the issue in kind to a commutation system. Then the institutional authorities 
are permitted to purchase combat-serviceable clothing from the Air Force stock 
fund. Project 775 is then reimbursed from the stock fund account. 

B. Fiseal year 1956 
1. The increased requirement in fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 over fiscal 
year 1956 is due to: 
(a) Increase in enrollments. 
(b) An increase from $25 to $50 for air science I and II uniforms and 
from $100 to $200 for air science III uniforms for all students enrolled 
in military-type institutions. 


PROJECT 776. SUBSISTENCE IN KIND, AFROTC 


A. Fiscal year 195? versus fiscal year 1958 


1. The estimated fund requirement of $171,000 in project 776 for fiscal year 
1958 is for subsistence of AFROTC students while at summer camp. This is 
a decrease of $27,000 from the fiscal year 1957 requirement of $198,000 due to 
the lower summer camp enrollment. 

B. Fiscal year 1956 


1. The decrease in the subsistence cost during fiscal year 1957 of $23,000 
and fiscal year 1958 of $50,000 from that of $221,079 for fiscal year 1956 is 
due to the reduction in summer-camp enrollment. 


PROJECT 777—TRAVEL, AFROTC 
1. Fiscal year 1957 versus fiscal year 1958 


1. The estimated fiscal year 1957 fund requirement of $512,000 under project 
777 is for travel of AFROTC students to and from summer camps. This is a 
decrease of $76,000 from the fiscal year 1957 requirement of $588,000. The rate 
of 5 cents per mile is authorized by the National Defense Act of 1916, as 
amended. The decreased cost in fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 from that 
of the fiscal year 1956 requirement of $618,000 is due to: 

(a) Decrease in number of cadets attending summer encampments. 
(b) Change in location of campsites which shortens the distance most 
cadets will travel. 


NUMBER OF AIR FORCE ROTC UNITS 


Mr. Ritry. Now, how many Air Force ROTC units do you have? 

General Ligon. Mr. Chairman, we have, actually, 179 units, and 
about 12 subunits, at other colleges. So, our total amounts to 191 
actual campuses on which we have or ganizations in the Air Force 
ROTC. Iamsure you noticed in some of the charts which we covered, 
our program covering enlistments and some of the different Air Force 
groups. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Crosby, do you have any questions at this point? 


FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Crospy. I would like to ask a question or two about the funding. 
Your green sheets show that you plan to have unobligated $8,325,- 
000 at the end of 1957. So, -omparing the appropriation of 1957 with 
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your requestt for 1958, is not a proper measurement of the program? 

General Ligon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Crospy. Actually, the program is increasing by about $6 
million. 

General Ligon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Crossy. It is increasing by that amount in 1958 over your 
anticipated costs, or obligations in 1957? 

General Ligon. That is right, sir. 

General Bogart. Mr. Crosby, may I suggest that the next sheet— 
the second green sheet, 7-8—shows a fairly valid comparison of pro- 
gram activity because you have total obligations at the bottom of that 
column. 

Mr. Crossy. Well, these green sheets will be in the record. I just 
wanted to call attention to that fact that comparing the appropria- 
tion amounts was not a valid comparison. 

General Ligon. Mr. Crosby, I think it would be well to have in the 
record, however, that this shows an increase. However, we think 
from our best estimates of participation and activation of units, as well 
as the new types of equipment which we can see coming into the Re- 
serve, as well as the degree we have obtained in interest, and the pos- 
sibility of the Air Reserve technician plan coming into being during 
this period, that this is a very realistic estimate of what we would 
actually require to meet our program for fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Crossy. Well, practically all of the increased requirements in 
your appropriation are for Reserve personnel and not for the ROTC? 

General Ligon. That is correct, sir. The Air Force ROTC is a 
reasonably stable program. 


ATTAINMENT OF OBJECTIVES 


Mr. Crossy. You think that you will attain your objectives in 1958 / 

General Ligon. Yes, sir. I think that represents the judgment of 
the people in the Reserves business in headquarters, and the people 
in the Continental Air Command. I think that this will give us an 
adequate program during fiscal 1958. 

On the program chart I think we showed three reasons: One, we 
did not get the activity that we had anticipated from the stated 
intentions of people. This survey was conducted in 1955, and we had 
to program for this response. We did not get what we anticipated 
we could in actually screening people out of the program, because 
they did not meet our specific requirements and, third, we had pro- 
gramed downward as some activities were changed, and we deleted 
from the program some types of units which we did not require that 
previously had been left in the war plan. 

We are basing our requirements in the Reserve forces program 
against specific requirements resulting from the Air Force war plan 
which is in support of the current Joint Chiefs of Staff war plan. 
We attempt to do that, and have for the past year done this rather 
than just an estimate in the dark. 

It is really against a war-plan requirement of people who are needed 
in the Ready Reserves. We cannot plan for a Standby Reserve to 
be called in over and above this number of people. 
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LOCATING AIR RESERVE UNITS 


Mr. Larrp. I would like to ask one question for my own personal 
information, and it has to do with the Air Reserve training program. 
It comes up each time I go back to my district: 

How are the locations of the units determined? Is it on the basis of 
discharged Air Force personnel in a particular area, or what is the 
criteria which is used in loc vating the Air Reserve Training Centers? 

General Hau. May I try to answer that question, sir? 

Mr. Latrp. Yes, sir. 

General Hau. The steps are about as follows: The Air Force hav- 
ing determined its unit requirement based on its war plan, picks a 
general location or picks a general area where it would like to have 
a certain type of unit located. Then, that information is passed to 
the Continental Air Command, who is our command for administer- 
ing the Reserve forces in the United States, and they in turn pass 
this requirement to one of their numbered Air Force atthihetidiie 

The United States is split into four areas, each under the command 
of one of the numbered Air Force comm: anders. He will look the 
general area over and pick out what he thinks is the best location for 
that type of unit. He bears several factors in mind, such as the 
Reserve potential within that area, the number of people whom he 
thinks would participate, and the number of people whom he thinks 
are qualified to participate; he also takes several other factors into 
consideration: If he is looking for a location for a flying unit, for 
instance, he wants to go either on an Air Force installation or a 
municipal airport because in that way we can avoid the expense of 
acquiring land and building an airfield. 

So, with those factors in mind, he picks out a specific area or picks 
out several specific areas, and notifies headquarters, USAF, and they 
authorize him at that point, if they agree with his jndgment, to go 
back and make an on-site survey. At that time he contacts the local 
authorities and does a much more thorough job of looking into it 
than he had before. I am sure the reasons are obvious. If you 
stirred up a lot of interest without much reason to do so, then you 
could start speculation and things like that. But, he is re: isonably 
sure, and at least he has gotten to the point where we have to do 
something definite. 

So, he goes in and makes a thorough on-site survey which is ap- 
proved or disapproved by his next link in the chain of command of 
the Continental Air Command and it comes into headquarters, USAF, 
where it is reviewed by an Air Staff ad hoc committee. 

It is then passed to what we call the Installations Board, which is 
really an agency of the Air Staff, and the Installations Board ap- 
proves or disapproves and passes it to the Air Council, which is the 
Chief of Staff’s advisory body, and at that point the final decision 
is made. 

It is a very long and laborious process, but it is one that was de- 
veloped over a long period of years. 

We know it is tedious, but there is a great possibility of error in 
this operation. We try to be as careful as we can, and that is why 
it is as complicated as it is, 

Mr. Larrp. A community in my district, Wausau, Wis., has an Air 
Reserve unit there but the center, I believe, is at Green Bay, Wis. 
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General Haut. Yes; if my memory serves me correctly, that is right. 

Mr. Larrp. They have a greater number of individuals in the 
Reserve unit at Wausau than they do where the center is at Green 
Bay. They explained that the reason for that is that Green Bay 
happens to be located in the more densly populated part of the area 
rather than because of the interest that is manifested in the program. 

Wausau is more or less a rural community, but people drive in there 
for miles around to take part in this program and I just wondered why 
they should not have the cneter. 

General Hau. Well, these factors that you have mentioned, of 
course, have developed as a result of practices in the field and actually 
putting it to a test; and we have learned in several cases that the 
principle that you bring out is certainly true. 

In your smaller communities lots of times those people know each 
other better, or because there is less diversion, you get a much higher 
degree of participation than you do in the larger ones, and that is why 
we have tried to give a very wide geographic spread to our Air 
Reserve center type activity. We have ninety-odd locations now, 
which gives the country pretty good coverage. Those are all central 
locations. I would say without intimate knowledge of the particular 
problem that you put your finger right on it. The reason the center 
is at Green Bay is because it is a larger community and has a greater 
number of reservists who will potentially participate. 

Mr. Larrp. Of course, what I run into is that Green Bay is bordered 
by Lake Michigan and they can only come in from one side; whereas, 
Wausau is right in the center of the State, and they can come in from 
all sides for a distance of about 80 miles. That is why it is hard to 
explain the situation. 

General Hatz. It is a mathematical kind of thing, of course, which 
does not take into account a lot of the human psychological factors. 
To determine the reserve potential of a particular point you put the 
center, of course, down here, and draw a radius of about 50 miles, and 
then try to arrive at the number of reservists living in that: com- 
munity. 

Mr. Latrp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


ATTAIN MENT OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Riry. General, I believe you told us that you felt that this 
was an adequate program ? 

General Licon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rirry. Do you feel that you are going to reach the target that 
you have set in this program ¢ 

General Licon. In fiscal 1958? 

Mr. Rizr. Yes. 

General Ligon. Yes; I think we have every reason to believe that 
we have a realistic program in the budget request which we have 
developed. I think that the screening out of deadwood will in itself 
make a better, more active unit, and I think it will create internal 
esprit de corps and will create better feelings. 

Mr. Ritry. You do not feel that there is any likelihood that you 
will not reach your objective and that you may have a little money 
left over from this program ? 
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General Ligon. I certainly hope that we will not, and I assure you 
that every effort will be made to continue this important program. 
We think it is important and have given it all the support we can. 
Just the modern equipment becoming available to the Reserve units 
next year will in itself be a great boost to the Reserve unit program. 

Mr. Ritry. Do you feel that this is a realistic budget, and a tight 
budget ? 

General Hatt. Yes, sir; that is the way we feel. Expanding just 
a little bit on General Ligon’s comment there, as he pointed out to 
you, this year we are having what we consider to be a pretty good 
year constructionwise. One of our biggest detriments has been lack 
of facilities. It is foolish to go out and recruit people for a wing 
if you do not have any wing there, and you do not have aircraft there 
because you do not have a ramp or a runway there. 

However, we are having a good year this year, and that will have 

a terrific effect on our participation. 

Mr. Rizey. That has been one of the major complaints I have heard. 

General Hau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much, General, for your presentation. 

General Ligon. Thank you, sir. 


Wepnespay, Aprin 10, 1957. 
ATR NATIONAL GUARD 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. WINSTON P. WILSON, CHIEF, AIR FORCE DIVISION, 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DCS/COMP- 
TROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DCS/OPERATIONS 

COL. CHARLES B. MORFORD, COMPTROLLER, AIR FORCE DIVISION, 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1988 estimate 





PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


Major procurement 


1. Major procurement... -~- on , 635, 734 $31, 610, 000 $99, 698, 000 
2. Military construction- ; 3, 671, 285 35, 641, 000 20, 000, 000 
3. Maintenance and ope rations ‘ 110 702, 671 145, 564, 000 172, 746, 000 
4, Military personnel --.-....---- Sete 34, 537, 849 44, 770, 000 47, 556, 000 

Total obligations. .-... ; : 184, 547,539 | 257, 585, 000 53, 000, 000 


FINANCING 
Unobligated balance no longer available 7, 643, 461 1, 115, 000 


pee ene elaaweh 192, 191, 000 258, 700, 000 263, 000, 000 
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Object classificatic 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Personal services: 


Civilian non-Federal employment. - -_-_- 


Military personne] 


Total personal services. .-...-- 
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Obligations by objects 


on 


Actual, 
1956 


| 
| 
$43, 098, 971 


| 29,787, 530 | 


72, 836, 501 | 


02 ‘Travel__.._.-. at ‘ | 3, 336, 990 | 
03. Transportation of things.__...-..........- 1, 886, 083 | 
04 Communication services._........- i 199, 520 
05 Rents and utility services___ 211, 529 
06 Printing and reproduction -. sae 61, 941 


07 Other contractual services aa %, 
08 Supplies and materials. . Miouki Vy DER erie] 4 678 018 
09 Equipment bia ae --| 13,890, 601 
10 Lands and structures gi { | 22,651, 194 
15 Taxes and assessments... .. haiti each gnaatg eden 740, 350 


24, 139, 677 


Total, Department of the Air Force-- 183, 527, 448 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Total number of permanent positions 2 176 | 
Average number of all employees , ; 171 
Number of employees at end of year 156 | 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade ‘ 
Ungraded positions: Average salary---_-_.. 


$5, 536 





01 Personal services: Permanent positions 


Total obligations 


GS-7.6 | 


$4, 305 | 
$1, 020, 091 | 


: ...| $184, 547, 539 
| 


Estimate, 
1957 


$54, 313, 000 
36, 229, 000 


084, 000 
252, 000 
245, 000 
219, 000 
107, 000 
35, 520, 000 
58, 433, 000 
28, 480, 000 
34, 594, 000 


© 


— 


256, 538, 000 





181 

176 

175 | 
$5, 565 
GS-7.6 
$4, 300 | 


$1, 047, 000 


$257, 585, 000 | 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


Actual, 1956 | 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation ‘ $192, 191, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward . 


Restored from certified claims account. iad 


47, 240, 792 


Total budget authorizations available__- 239, 431, 792 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations... ‘ cea 136, 587, 061 
Out of prior authorizations___- 41, 366, 316 


Total expenditures............_. 177, 953, 377 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation)... 7, 643, 461 
Other. a ahh ne oe 3, 284, 037 
Obligated balance carried forward 917 





Total expenditures and balances._-_.. 239, 431, 792 


Estimate, 
1957 


| $258, 700, 000 


50, 550, 917 


nN 


650, 917 


31 


163, 400, 000 | 


46, 600, 000 
210, 000, 000 

1, 115, 000 
100, 535, 917 


311, 650, 917 


90, 542, 000 | 
5 


, 062, 000 


Estimate, 
1958 


863, 424, 000 
38, 032, 000 
102, 106, 000 
4, 987, 000 
2, 419, 000 
281, 000 
220, 000 
113, 000 

41, 026, 000 
71, 489, 000 
18, 976, 000 
18, 945, 000 
1, 383, 000 





261, 945, 000 


181 
| 176 


175 


| 
| 
$5, 586 
| GS-7.6 


$4, 319 


$1, 055, 000 


$263, 000, 000 


Estimate, 
1958 


$2463, 000, 000 
100, 535, 917 


400, 000 | 


363, 535, 917 


—_ 
=I 


000, 000 
78, 000, 000 


248, 000, 000 


115, 535, 917 


363, 535, 917 
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Arr NaAtTIoNn 


Summary of requirem 
| bial 
Pro- | Title 
gram 
No. (1) 


Comparison of 


210 | Weapons, ammunition and propellents-__- 


AL 


ents 


| 


220 | Vehicular equipment 

230 | Ground communication, e lectronic equipme nt 

240 | Ground handling equipment 

250 | Training equipment Seb wd btu | 

260 | Support equipment and supplies . ‘ | 

270 | Base maintenance equipment pal aetde | 

310 | Planning... siiiabiabel 

320 | Military cons struction, continental United 
States_. | 

330 | Military construction, outside continental | 
United States : | 

410 | Operation of aircraft | 

430 | Logistical support | 

440 | Training support . 

470 | Medical support. 

480 | Servicewide support i 

G20 | Millitary personnel... 2... ol | 


| Total program requirements (obligations) _| 


| 


fiscal year 


GUARD 


by budget p 
1956 actual 





1, 104, 657 
622, 328 
5, 509, 510 


1, 106, 233 


305, 784 
23, 237, 010 


128, 491 
36, 790, 714 
18, 676, 770 
54, 931, 254 

163, 686 

140, 247 
34, 653, 849 


184, 663, : 539 


rogram 


aT 


1957 estimate 


(3) 


$3, 331, 000 
3, 468, 000 
8, 070, 000 
4, 160, 000 
2, 150, 000 
6, 440, 000 
3, 991, 000 

300, 000 


33, 939, 000 


1, 402, 000 
46, 906, 000 


28, 000, 000 | 


70, 463, 000 


304, 000 | 


211, 000 
44, 869, 000 


258, 004, 000 


1958 estimate 


(4) 


' 





$3, 921, 000 
2, 311, 000 
4, 859, 000 
1, 837, 000 
2, 753, 000 
5, 625, 000 
1, 392, 000 

150, 000 


19, 764, 000 


| 86, 000 
58, 728, 000 
32, 704, 000 
30, 860, 000 

228, 000 

226, 000 
47, 672, 000 


263, 116, 000 


1956 program requirements as reflected in 1957 budget 


with fiscal year 1956 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1958 budget 


A. SUMMARY 


BY 


PROGRAM 


{In thousands of dollars] 


| 





Pro- 
gram Program ! 
No. | | 
| 
| 
| (1) 
210 | Weapons, ammunition, and propellants. 
220 | Vehicular equipment 
230 | Ground communication-electronic equipment 
240 | Ground handling equipment. 
250 | Training equipment 
260 | Support equipment and supplies 
270 | Base maintenance equipment. | 
310 | Planning. 
320 | Military construction, continental United 
| States. | 
330 | Military construction, outside continental 
| United States | 
410 | Operation of aircraft. 
420 Organization, base, and maintenance equip- 
} ment and supplies 
430 | Logistical support 
440 | ‘Training support__- 
470 | Medical support 
480 | Service-wide support 
520 | Military personnel 


Total fiseal year program 


Total program 
requirements 
per 1957 
budget 


(2) 


$3, 000 | 


1, 116 
3, 239 
0 

653 


103 
36, 788 
, 226 
565 
55, 425 

176 

153 


a”) 


38, 


» ae 


190, 


220 


Program 
requirements 
} per 1958 
budge 


, 931 
164 
140 

, 654 

184, 664 


| Difference, 
in@rease (+) or 
decrease (—), 
1958 compared 
with 1957 


| (4) 


—$1, 198 
—252 


| ave 


+1, 388 


5 | +1, 105 


—3l 
+5, 510 
—5, 207 

+121 


+6, 222 
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B. EXPLANATION FOR THE APPROPRIATION 


verte pose Weapons, ammunition, and propellants, decrease per 1958 budget, 

The decrease of $1,198,000 in weapons, ammunition, and propellants was due to 
a decrease in requirements. A change in the aircraft program and the conver- 
sion from reciprocating aircraft to jets required transition training by the Air 
National Guard pilots. This required transition training resulted in increased 
hours being flown in T-33 type aircraft and precluded the pilots from accom- 
plishing their familiarization and proficienéy firing. In addition, the average 
number of pilots on board at the end of the year was approximately 7 percent 
less than what was anticipated at the time of the preparation of the fiscal year 
1957 congressional estimate and this reduction in pilots resulted in a lesser 
amount of rounds of ammunition to be fired. 
Program 220: Vehicular equipment, decrease per 1958 budget, —$252 

Since the preparation of the fiscal year 1957 budget estimates, the appropriation 
structure of the Air National Guard has been revised to conform with that of the 
Regular Air Force. As a result of this conversion, there are increases in certain 
programs and decreases in other programs; two new programs, 240—Ground- 
handling equipment ; and 260—Support equipment and supplies, were established ; 
and one program was eliminated. In program 220, certain items of firefighting 
equipment and engineering equipment, which were formerly included under pro- 
gram 220 in the old budget structure, were transferred to program 270 in the new 
budget structure which accounts for the decrease of $252,000 under this area. 


Program 230: Ground communication-electronic equipment, increase per 1958 
budget, +$1,388 
The increase of $1,388,000 in ground communication-electronic equipment was 
due to certain items of communication and electronic equipment such as AN/ 
TRC-382 and AN/ARC-35 radio sets becoming available for requisition from Air 
Force stocks which, at the time of preparation of the fiscal year 1957 congres- 
sional estimate, were indicated would not be available until fiscal year 1957. 


Program 240: Ground handling equipment, increase per 1958 budget +-$1,105 

Due to the conversion to the new budget structure, program 240 was estab- 
lished and certain items of flying field and shop equipment under the previous 
program 270 and items of supplies and equipment under organization base equip- 
ment and supplies in the old budget structure, are now included in this area. 
This adjustment in structure resulted in an increase of $1,105,000 under pro- 
gram 240. 
Program 250: Training equipment, decrease per 1958 budget, —$31 

Due to the conversion to the new budget structure, certain items of training 
equipment, formerly included under program 420 in the old budget structure, are 
now included under program 250. Some of these items were not available for 
requisition during fiscal year 1956. This resulted in a decrease of $31,000 under 
this program. 
Program 260: Support equipment and supplies, increase per 1958 budget 4-$5,510 

Due to the conversion to the new budget structure, certain items of photo- 
graphic printing and reproduction test, flying, field-and-shop equipment, included 
under program 270, and items of supplies and equipment included under program 
420 in the old budget structure, are now included under program 260. This ad- 
justment of structures resulted in reflecting $5,510,000 under program 260. 
Program 270: Base maintenance equipment, decrease per 1958 budget, —$5,207 

Due to the conversion to the new budget structure, certain items of photo- 
graphic test flying, field and shop equipment under program 270 in the old 
budget structure, are now included under programs 240 and 260. In addition 
to these items that were transferred, certain items of engineering, firefighting 
and utility equipment that remained in the new 270 program were not available 
for requisition by the Air National Guard due to the higher priority require- 
ments of the Regular Air Force for this type of equipment. This change in 
budget structure plus the nonavailability of items resulted in a decrease of 
$5,207,000 under this program. 
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Program 310: Planning, increase per 1958 budget, +-$121 

The increase of $121,000 in planning was to provide additional funds to de- 
fray’ design: costs for construction projects scheduled for accomplishment in 
subsequent years. 


Program 320: Military construction, continental United States, increase per 1958 
budget +$6,222 

The increase of $6,222,000 in miiltary construction, continental United States, 
was due to: (1) moving forward to fiscal year 1956 construction previously 
planned in fiscal year 1957 at Bradley Field, Conn.; Sioux Falls, 8. Dak.; and 
Byrd Field, Va., (2) extension of runway at Dannelly Field, Ala., due to assign- 
ment of F-84F aircraft, (3) construction of a taxiway to connect the Guard 
area with the airfield runway system at Portland, Oreg., due to USAF decision 
to relocate their fighter units to another base, (4) expansion of aircraft parking 
apron at Burlington, Vt., (5) construction of operations and training building 
and aircraft fuel storage facilities at Camp Williams, Wis., (6) construction of 
complete squadron facilities at Byrd Field, Va., (7) construction of operations 
and trathing building and runway lights at Baer Field, Ind., and (8) increased 
costs, reflected in actual contract awards above those that were estimated in 
the fiscal year 1957 congressional estimate. 


Program 830: Military construction, outside continental United States, increase 
per 1958 budget, +$25 
The increase of $25,000 in military construction, outside continental United 


States, was due to actual cost of supervision of prior year’s construction in 
Puerto Rico. 


Program 410: Operation of aircraft, increase per 1958 budget, +33 
The increase of $3,000 in operation of aircraft was the net result of the changes 
in the aircraft and flying hour program and the mix of aircraft that occurred 


during the fiscal year since the time of the preparation of the fiscal year 1957 
congressional estimate. 


Program 420: Organization, base maintenance equipment and supplies, decrease 
per 1958 budget, —$7,226 
As a result of the conversion to the revised Air Force budget structure, program 
420 has been eliminated. Items of organization, base and maintenance equip 
ment and supplies are now included under the applicable projects within the 
major procurement area. 


Program 430: Logistical support, decrease per 1958 budget, —$1,888 
Based on actual hours flown plus the changes that occurred during the year in 
the types and mix of aircraft, there was a reduction of $1,888,000 from what was 


estimated at the time of the preparation of the fiscal year 1957 congressional 
estimate. 


Program 440: Training support, decrease per 1958 budget, —$494 

The decrease of $494,000 in training support was due to a slight reduction in 
programed end year strength of air technicians from what was planned at the 
time of the preparation of the fiscal year 1957 estimates plus the fact that jet- 
engine test stands, which were previously programed for procurement in fiscal 
year 1956, were not available to the guard until fiscal year 1957. 


Program 470: Medical support, decrease per 1958 budget —$12 


The decrease of $12,000 in medical support was due to a slight reduction in 
the attendance at field training during the fourth quarter from what had been 
estimated at the time of the preparation of the fiscal year 1957 congressional 
estimate. This reduction in attendance resulted in a lesser requirement for 
medical supplies required while at field training. 


Program 480: Servicewide support, decrease per 1958 budget, —$13 
The decrease of $13,000 in servicewide support was based on actual travel per- 
formed by officers on duty in the Air Force Division, National Guard Bureau, 


which resulted in a decrease of $13,000 from the amount estimated at the time 
of the preparation of the fiscal year 1957 congressional estimate. 
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Program 520: Military personnel, decrease per 1958 budget, —$3,566 

The net decrease of $3,566,000 in military personnel was due to revised strength 
projections due to the deletion of SCARWAF personnel from the program, reduc- 
tion in number of days for the Continental Air Defense Command exercise, 
decrease in man-days at service and technical schools, increase in numbers attend- 
ing pilot training and observer training in-grade, decrease in man-days at field 
training, and the inclusion of funds to provide for the 36 additional flight-training 
periods annually for Reserve Forces personnel who possess current flying status 
orders and are assigned to category A units, which was effective March 22, 1956. 


Comparison of fiscal year 1957 program requirements as reflected in 1957 budget with 
fiscal year 1957 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1955S budget 


A, SUMMARY BY PROGRAM 


{In thousands of dollars] 











| | 
Total program | Program Difference 
requirements | requirements | inerease (+) or 
Pro- Program | per 1957 per 1958 | decrease (—), 
gram budget | budget | 1958 compared 
No. | with 1957 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) 
sect aa hh lalalaliii liable element | hina 
210 | Weapons, ammunition, and propellants $4, 884 | $3, 331 —$1, 553 
220 | Vehicular equipment | 3, 809 3, 468 | —341 
230 | Ground communication-electronic equipment. | 14, 073 | 8, 070 —6, 003 
240 | Ground handling equipment. ] 0} 4, 160 | +4, 160 
250 | Training equipment. 3, 824 2,150 | -1, 674 
260 | Support equipment and supplies 0 6, 440 +6, 440 
270 | Base maintenance equipment_ - i 10, 596 | 3, 991 —6, 605 
310 | Planning_..-.. ‘ | 150 300 +150 
3 Military construction, continental United | 
States - 27, 915 33, 939 | +6, 024 
330 | Military construction, outside continental | | 
United States- 1, 402 1, 402 | 0 
410 | Operation of aircraft : 47, 407 46, 906 | — 501 
420 | Organization, base and maintenance equip- | 
ment, and supplies_- L bist 7, 048 0 —7, 048 
430 | Logistical support ..- 31, 458 28, 000 | —3, 458 
440 | Training support. _......___-- re vel 64,774 | 70, 463 +-5, 689 
470 | Medical support. : 792 304 —488 
480 | Servicewide support__ - - ‘ : E E 158 211 | +53 
520 | Military personnel. ......._--- ‘ 40, 526 44, 869 +4, 343 
Total, fiscal year program... -_....._.--.- 258, 816 258, 004 —812 


B. EXPLANATION FOR THE APPROPRIATION 


Program 210: Weapons, ammunition, and propellents, decrease per 1958 budget 
— $1,553 

The decrease of $1,553,000 in weapons, ammunition, and propellants is due to 
a reduction in authorizations for various types of ammunition and a reduction 
of 490 average pilots which reduced the total requirements for ammunition to 
be consumed during the fiscal year. 
Program 220: Vehicular equipment, decrease per 1958 budget, —$341 

Since the preparation of the congressional estimate, the budget structure of the 
Air National Guard has been revised so as to be identical with the regular Air 
Force budget structure in the major procurement area for simplification of 
budget administration. As a result of this conversion, there are increases in 
certain programs and decreases in other programs: 2 new programs, 240 
ground handling equipment and 260—support equipment and supplies, were 
established; and 1 program eliminated. As a result of this conversion, there 
is a net decrease in program 220 as certain special purpose vehicles previously 
included under program 220 are now included in the new budget structure under 
program 270. There is an increase of $195,000 in the program due to the inclusion 
of funds for the procurement of 44 light ambulances which were previously 
included under program 470. 











Program 230: Ground communication-electronic equipment, decrease per 1958 
budget, —$6,003 

The decrease of $6,003,000 in ground communication-electronic equipment is 
due to items of radio equipment such as AN/TRC-32 and AN/1TRC-35 becoming 
available to the Air National Guard ahead of schedule in fiscal year 1956. Certain 
items of equipment will not be available for requisition by the Air National 
Guard this year. For example, only a portion of the Air National Guard's 
requirements for the radio set AN/GRC-32B and the radio set AN/GRC—26 will 
be available this fiscal year. There is an increase in funds for wire communica- 
tions equipment due to revised requirements, inclusion of new items, and revised 
delivery schedules of certain equipment. 
Program 240: Ground handling equipment, increase per 1958 budget, +34,160 

Since the preparation of the congressional estimate, the major procurement 
area of the Air National Guard budget structure has been revised so as to be 
identical to the revised Air Force budget structure for simplification of budget 
administration. As a result of this conversion, program 240 was established 
and certain items of equipment, previously under programs 270 and 420 in the 
old budget structure totaling $4,160,000, are now included under program 240. 
Program 250: Training equipment, decrease per 1958 budget, —$1,674 

The decrease of $1,674,000 in training equipment is due to the fact that 26 of 
the jet squadrons that were scheduled to receive the C-11B jet instrument 
trainers and MA-~-1 radio-range attachments will receive F-86D simulator trainers 
instead which will be furnished to the Air National Guard on a nonreimbursable 
basis, 


Program 260: Support equipment and supplies, increase per 1958 budget, +36,440 
Since the preparation of the congressional estimate, the major procurement 
area of the Air National Guard budget structure has been revised to reflect the 
same areas as the Air Force budget structure. As a result of this conversion, 
program 260 was established and certain items of equipment previously included 
under programs 270 and 420 in the old budget structure totaling $6,440,000, 
are now included under program 260. 
Program 270: Base maintenance equipment, decrease per 1958 budget, —$6,605 
There is a net decrease of $6,605,000 in base maintenance equipment as a result 
of the conversion to the revised Air Force budget structure. Certain special 
purpose vahicles previously under programs 220 in the old budget structure are 
now included under program 270 in the new budget structure. Items of photo- 
graphic equipment, previously under program 270, are now under program 260. 
Test equipment, previously under program 270, is now under program 260. Cer- 
tain items of flying field and shop equipment, previously under program 270, are 
now under programs 240 and 260. Food service equipment, previously under pro- 
gram 270, is now included under program 260. There is an increase in the program 
due to certain items of equipment such as road rollers, road graders, snowplows, 
and cranes becoming available for requisition which had not been contemplated 
would be available at the time of the preparation of the fiscal year 1957 congres- 
sional estimate. 


Program 310: Planning, increase per 1958 budget, 4+-$150 


The increase of $150,000 in planning is to provide additional funds for design 
costs on construction projects included in subsequent fiscal year’s programs. 


Program 320: Military construction, continental United States, increase per 1958 
budget, +$6,024 

The net increase of $6,024,000 in military construction, continental United 
States, is due to: (1) The construction of arrestors at locations where the present 
runways are not of sufficient length to permit safe operation of jet aircraft in 
accordance with Air Force criteria and it is not economical to extend the runways; 
(2) the construction of 8 buildings to house flight simulators at locations where 
F—86D aircraft will be assigned. It was not known at the time of preparation of 
the congressional estimate that the F-S86D aircraft would be available to the Air 
National Guard which requires the construction of the flight simulator buildings : 
(3) the construction of rocket storage facilities since the F—86D aircraft fires 
rockets; (4) the conversion of two tactical bombardment wings to fighter inter- 
ceptor wings effective July 1, 1958, which requires the extension of the runway- 
taxiway systems at Byrd Field, Va., and Rosecrans, Mo., this fiscal year to accom- 
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modate jet aircraft being assigned ; and (5) increases in costs above those origi- 
nally presented in the congressional estimate and which has been reflected in 
actual contract awards. There was a decrease in the program as construction 
originally planned during fiscal year 1957 at Bradley Field, Conn., Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., and Byrd Field, Va., was accomplished during fiscal year 1956. 


Program 410: Operation of aircraft, decrease per 1958 budget, —$501 

The decrease of $501,000 in operation of aircraft is the net result of a reduction 
of approximately 22,000 flying hours from the aircraft and flying-hour program 
that was used in the preparation of the congressional estimate plus changes in 
the mix of aircraft. 


Program 420: Organization, base, and maintenance equipment and supplies, 
decrease per 1958 budget, —$7,048 

As a result of the conversion to the revised Air Force budget structure, program 
420 has been eliminated. Items of organization, base, and maintenance equipment 
and supplies are now included under the applicable projects within the major 
procurement area. 
Program 430: Logistical swpport, decrease per 1958 budget, —$3,458 

The decrease of $3,458,000 in logistical support is based on a reduction of 
approximately 22,000 flying hours from the aircraft and flying-hour program 
that was used in the preparation of the fiscal year 1957 congressional estimate 
plus changes in the mix of aircraft. 
Program 440: Training support, increase per 1958 budget, +-$5,689 

The increase of $5,689,000 for training support is based on: (1) an increase 
in air technicians of approximately 200 man-years, which is attributable to the 
revised aircraft program which included an increase of 297 average aircraft and 
changes in types of aircraft, and an increase to refiect the actual average salary 
based on the latest wage-board scales and actual salaries being paid; (2) increase 
in service contracts and leases due to increase in requirements for facilities, 
and additional maintenance and operation costs; (8) increase in local purchase 
due to an increase in the number of line items authorized for local purchase and 
inclusion of funds for jet engine test stands which were previously planned 
during fiscal year 1956 but based on availability will be procured during fiscal 
year 1957; (4) and inclusion of funds for an around the clock alert program 
for the air defense of the Territory of Hawaii. 


Program 470: Medical support, decrease per 1958 budget, —$488 

The decrease of $488,000 in medical support is due to a reduction in new 
equipment cost and equipment replacement cost, deletion of requirements for 
field type ambulances due to reorganization to the Air Defense Command group 
structure, and deletion of funds for the procurement of 44 light ambulances 
based on the conversion to the new budget structure in which the light ambu- 
lances are included under program 220. 
Program 480; Servicewide support, increase per 1958 budget, 4-$53 

The increase of $53,000 in servicewide support is due to increased require- 
ments for travel funds for officers to be called to active duty for a period of 90 
days to serve on a manpower survey team for the Air National Guard technician 
program. 
Program 520: Military personnel, increase per 1958 budget, 4+-$4,343 

The net increase of $4,343,000 in military personned is due to the inclusion 
of funds to provide for the 36 additional flight-training periods annually for 
Reserve forces personnel who possess current flying status orders and are 
assigned to category A units, inclusion of funds for pilot transition in those 
units which will have a major change in primary mission aircraft for safety- 
in-flight and operational readiness, decrease in officer man-days at service and 
technical schools based on capability. increase in airmen man-days at service 
and technical schools based on an increase in average training, increase in num- 
ber attending pilot and observer training, increase in travel requirements for 
field training based on location of units in relation to the permanent training 
sites, and a decrease in the basic ration rate. 


Mr. Ritey. The next item for the consideration of the committee 
is the request for the Air National Guard. 
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General Wilson, the committee is glad to have you before it to 
justify the request for the Air National Guard. 

I believe you have a prepared statement, and we shall be glad to 
have the statement at this point, sir. 


STATEMENT OF THE Cuter, Air Force Division, NATIONAL GUARD 
Bureau 


General Witson. Mr. chairman and members of the committee, we 
appear today to present the request for funds to support the Air 
National Guard during fiscal year 1958 and to report what has been 
accomplished as a result of your past support. We have been making 
the day-to-day progress which I believe justifies your continued 
confidence. 

In the fiscal year 1956 our objectives were, in the main, attained; our 
fiscal year 1957 goals are in sight; the program which I will shortly 
resent to you spells out our fiscal year 1958 requirements and is in 
<eeping with the realistic, time-phased buildup of the Air National 
Guard toward full readiness. 

In the 6 years that I have been associated with the Air Force Divi- 
sion of the National Guard Bureau I have seen a great transforma- 
tion and I say, unhesitantly, the caliber of today’s Air National 
Guard is unsurpassed in any Reserve component. It has a definite 
combat capability and it is, truly, a first-line Reserve Force. 


THE PAST YEAR 


Here are a few of the more important developments since I appeared 
here last: Our aircraft inventory has improved and the indications 
are it will continue to improve at an accelerated rate. Our pilot- 
training program has progressed in such fashion that we can now 
rely on it as a primary source of the young pilots essential to our exist- 
ence as a combat organization. Thirty-six additional training periods 
are being provided our aircrew personnel to compensate them for the 
training they require to meet like-type flying training requirements 
of the Regular Air Force, and tactical pilots are being provided 14 
days’ active duty for training to accelerate their transition in jet 
aircraft. As a result, pilot proficiency has improved substantially, 
and the aircraft accident rate has lowered appreciably. 

There were some major changes in organizational structure, such 
as the reorganization of 9 fighter interceptor wings to the air defense 
structure; the addition of 4 air resupply groups and 3 air transport 
squadrons; and the transfer of 43 engineer aviation units to the Army 
National Guard. The reorganization of the all-weather fighter wings 
was in line with air defense requirements. It provides a complete, 
self-sustaining group at each base and gives these wings an organiza- 
tional structure parallel to that within Air Defense Command: con- 
forms to the “in-place” mobilization concept, and increases their com- 
bat effectiveness. The air resupply and air transport squadrons were 
added to the program to satisfy an Air Force requirement. They 
were absorbed within available resources, using facilities and per- 
sonnel of tactical squadrons, which had moved to new locations, that 
could accommodate jet aircraft. There were many other develop- 
ments [ could cite to prove that our program is constantly improving, 
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but these of themselves are evidence that the Air National Guard is 
not content to stand still—it must and it will progress. 


PERSON NEL 


In the personnel area, our revised objective for June 30, 1956, was 
7,300 officers and 55,800 airmen. We achieved the officer objective 
7,300 exactly, and exceeded the airmen objective by 454. We pro- 
gramed 2.560 combat pilots and fell short by 171. There were two 
reasons: (1) We relocated several fighter squadrons and had to trans- 
fer 125 of their pilots to air resupply and air transport units; (2) our 
commanders, as a planned course of action which would insure an 
increasing combat potential, stopped recruiting World War IT pilots 
and concentrated procurement efforts on our own pilot-training pro- 
gram and Air Force reservists graduated from flight training since 
1951. We regard the pilot situation at this time as healthy and we 
have been able to reduce the average age of combat pilots to 29.3 
years. It was over 50 a year ago. 

Only in the observer, medic al, and weather officer areas did we have 
any real difficulty. It is in these areas that our units are coneentrat- 
ing much of the present recruiting effort and we expect the situation 
to improve. 

SECTIONS 5, 81, AND 252 OFFICERS 


While on the subject of manning, I want to mention the group of 
active-duty officers authorized under sections 5 and 81 of the National 
Defense Act and section 252 of Public Law 476. We have 53 such 
officers currently authorized and 49 of them are on duty. The other 
four will be appointed in the near future when current tours expire. 
The four spaces are presently filled by members of the Regular Estab- 
lishment. The specific authority to pay these officers out of Air 
National Guard funds, has been largely instrumental to the success 
of our program. Because of the appropriation language, we have 
been able to get key Air National Guard personnel to ‘take these posi - 
tions and they have been contributing effectively—at air staff level, 
National Guard Bureau, major command, depot, and numbered Air 
Force—-wherever they are assigned. May I express my appreciation 
to you and the Congress. 


AIR TECHNICIANS 


The number of air technicians assigned to the Air National Guard 
increased during fiscal year 1956 from 9,265 to 10,462. The increase 
was required by the activation of certain new units and an increase 
in the strength and workload of existing units. We implemented an 
integrated accounting system which is now in operation at 93 flying 
bases, and this system required additional personnel. ‘These addi- 
tional personnel will enable us to better manage and account for our 
resources in keeping with the expressed desires of the Congress; that 
is, to maintain our inventory records in dollar terms and account for 
our expenses on the more meaningful accrual basis. More important, 
it puts this expense data in the hands of the base commander—-the loca] 
manager who has the best opportunity to effect daily operating econ- 
omies. 
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Our air technicians, as you know, are members of the Air National 
Guard who work as full-time civilian specialists in the day-to-day 
operation of our bases. They perform, for the most. part, the same 
duties in their civilian capacity as they do. as military members of our 
organization. They have been carefully selected from among our key 
personnel and their experience level is substantially greater than is 
generally true of the other members of our organization. They are 
avery stable force and must be regarded as the backbone of our organ- 
ization. Throughout fiscal year 1956, and through the present time, 
manpower survey teams of the Air National Guard were at work sur- 

veying our bases and determining workload requirements. Their 
objective is to establish realistic manning requirements that will en- 
able the Air National Guard to accomplish i its mission, but at the same 
time effect maximum economy of operations. We are highly pleased 
with the results so far achieved and we believe the survey is paying 
dividends in terms of efficiency, sound management, and economy. 


| TRAINING 
| In the training area we accomplished our programs as we had 
planned. Our schools program is worthy of particular mention. 


In fiscal year 1956, we sent over 8,200 personnel to service and 
technical schools of the Regular Air Force. A record 661 trainees 
were sent to pilot school, 407 of them in the last 6 months of the 
year. Over 4,100 recruits were sent to Air Force basic training and, 
by the end of the year, our units, with few exceptions, were making 
attendance at these schools a condition of enlistment. We like to 
look upon a successful school program as one of the best ways of 
“getting ready” that is available to the Air National Guard. 

Allow mea brief moment to tell you what course of action we 
have pursued in this area, As far back as 1953 we began encouraging 
the States to send their recruits through 11 weeks of Air a cigan 
basic training. We have seen this program grow year to year as 
more and more of the States began to make this training a eerie 
ment to enlistment. The results have been very gratifying. Re- 
cently, we adopted a policy that was approved by the Secretary of 
Defense which would do these things: (1) Continue the policy re- 
quiring non-prior-service personnel to complete a period of active 
duty for training as a condition of enlistment; (2) encourage those 
who have completed such training to take additional technical school 
training; (3) provide a program which would permit an airman to 
volunteer for active duty basic training to be followed by on-the-job 
training in skills for which technical training school quotas are not 
available; and (4) establish a limit of 120 days from date of enlist- 
ment for entry into basic training, except for students who would be 
allowed to defer the training to the end of a school year. 

Under this policy airmen completing 11 weeks of Air Force basic 
training would not reduce their military obligation and there would 
be that incentive for further technical school training. We would 
utilize to the fullest technical school quotas available to the Air 
National Guard; continue to emphasize use of airmen proficiency 
tests, job knowledge tests, and USAF extension courses as a basis 
for promotion and upgrading; encourage airmen to volunteer for 
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supplementary training that would be available at factories and Air 
Force installations. 

I believe that this approach is perfectly sound and that it will be 
effective. I am convinced that the percentage of our fully qualified 
personnel will increase—it was 58 percent in June—and that the 
entire training program will be accelerated. I know from past ex- 
perience we can count on the cooperation of our unit commanders 
and that they will put teeth into this program and make it work. 
They recognize, as well as I do, the advantages of full-time training 
courses for newly enlisted personnel, and as I said before, I can’t 
think of a better, quicker way of getting ready. 


CONAD EXERCISE 


Speaking of readiness, Continental Air Defense Command last 
year initiated a minimum warning, optimum readiness exercise. Both 

gular Air Force and Air National Guard fighter interceptor forces 
participated. The results were very satisfactory. Over 60 percent 
of all our fighter personnel reported for duty and aircrews were 
either airborne or on strip alert within 2 hours. When men, from all 
walks of life, all over the country, can respond, without prior warn- 
ing, to an alert in the time they did and the numbers they did, they 
are demonstrating the degree of readiness which we like to see in a 
Ready Reserve. This was the first exercise of its type and I feel cer- 
tain our units will even do better in any future exercise, simply be- 
cause our personnel are on their toes—they are ready. 

I received a telegram from the Texas 136th Wing on an alert which 
was run last Sunday which gives an excellent participation showin 
which pointed up their readiness to meet an emergency alert. I woul 
like to insert this in the record if I may. 

Mr. Manon. It may be inserted at this point. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows :) 


Aprit 10, 1957. 
From: HQ 136 Fighter Interceptor Wing, Texas Air National Guard, Love 
Field, Dallas. 
To: Chief, Air Division, National Guard Battalion, Washington 25, D.C. Urgent 
136 FIW 351. 

Fol résumé of alert exercise to test Dallas area Air National Guard emergency 
alert assembly plan is furnished for your info per telephone conversation with 
Chief of Staff for Air Texas Air National Guard: 

(a) Alert called 0745, Sunday, April 7, 1957, by wing commander 136th Fighter 
Interceptor Wing for the 14 Air National Guard units located Love and Hensley 
Fields and Garland CMM i. e. CMM wing headquarters CMM 38 group head- 
quarters CMM 9 squadrons CMM nurse training squadron. Info relative to 
call-up known only to wing commander CMM executive officer and adjutant. 

(b) Means of contact CLN telephone CMM zone alert system CMM radio CMM 
television CMM prearranged and standing code clearing system provide immedi- 
ate emergency news releases by radio and television stations every 15 minutes for 
first 2 hours PD 11 radio stations contacted in first 45 minutes. 

(c) Two 4-hour unit training assemblies were utilized. 

(ad) Primary purpose of alert to test emergency procedure and determine avail- 
ability of personnel during a weekend period. 

(e) Assigned strength on date of alert, Dallas area, CLN 117 officers CMM, 
824 airmen CMM, aggregate 941. 
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@) Number present Sor, duty: 
| Combat Aircraft 
Officer Airmen crews combat 
ready 
SEE pew Wat, wees. eae See nee) ae e 
| 
NN tes et Rs el Re tn to Een obedience | 56 | 132 | 16 12 
2d hour......... estan Wegesaee oooeeed : 86 414 | 28 17 
Oe eer eri |. cctisaes dL ndeehatadilel«teeue 92 527 | 33 17 
4th hour ___.- sa noes lees amioeces= te aa 93 | 542 33 18 
36 18 


Pemneenet sd. . Wis on. ods. Sasa GAO | 100 | 568 





(7) Percent personnel present: 

End of fourth hour, 67.5 percent aggregate 

Final report, 71.0 percent aggregate 
(h) Operational data: 

0830 C, 4 aircraft available for scramble 

0900 C, 12 aircraft available for scramble 

Total sorties flown during exercise: 31 hours flown during exercise: 38 hours 45 
minutes Air Defense Command alert determined ruled ineligible for early 
scramble for this test. 

(i) Radio CMM TV support and press follow-up stories excellent. Overall 
results of alert considered excellent. Considerable local attention focused on 
ANG and AF program as result of exercise. 

(j) Dallas News ¢arried story on April 8 issue—copy mailed your office. 
230909 APR 

(Signed) ButiocK, 
Brig Gen Comdr. 

Correction: Last three words of first sentence in paragraph (0) should read as 

follows, “first 2 hours.” 
End of message 
Sent unattended. JEYMOMB. 


ADC AIR ALERT 


General Witson. Another program with which you are familiar 
is our Air Defense Command air alert program. In fiscal year 1956 
close to 300 aircrew personnel per month were rotated through the 85 
aircrew positions then provided. We had 100 percent participation by 
the aircrew personnel of the 17 squadrons. We flew close to 20,000 
combat-ready hours under direction of the ADC controllers and we 
accomplished over 18,000 intercepts, any one of which could have been 
an intruder aircraft. This year, based upon a reappraisal by the Air 
Defense Command of current air coverage requirements, we effected 
certain relocations and increased the number of alert units from 17 to 
20. Nineteen of these units are located within the continental United 
States and the other unit is the 199th Fighter Interceptor Squadron in 
Hawaii. This training, gentlemen, and I say this with full conviction, 
is Just the finest there is. For a Reserve component, there’s nothing to 
compare with it. The aircrews who participate—and I wish we could 
offer it to every combat crew member—are afforded maximum oppor- 
tunity for combat training and they, together with their units, have, in 
fact, become an important, integral part of our total defense system. 


A.C. AND W. ALERT 


In addition to the air alert, the Air National Guard now has an 
entirely new alert mission. For the first time an Air Reserve Force 
ground support unit is actively assisting the Regular Air Force in 
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meeting another defense requirement. Last July, the 109th A. C. and 
W. Squadron in Hawaii began round-the-clock participation in the 
Pacific defense system. The 7th Air Force had a requirement for 
additional ground control intercept coverage and the 109th was able 
to satisfy this requirement. Since then it has contributed effectively 
to the mission of the 7th Air Force and it has already drawn the com- 
mendation of the commander of the Pacific Air Forces. Due to the 
success achieved by the 109th, two more of our A. C. and W. flights 
are scheduled to commence similar alert operations in fiscal year 1958. 
The two units are the 130th in Salt Lake City, Utah, and the 138th 
in Denver, Colo. They both represent Air Force requirements. 

In the 6 months that the 109th has participated in this program, 
it has logged over 25,000 tracks and directed over 450 scrambles and 
close to 200 actual intercepts. It directed, in addition, over 1,000 
training intercepts by Air Force fighter squadrons. In other words, 
it is perfor ming the same mission as any regular ground control inter- 
cept unit performs in the Zone of Interior and, as is the case in the 
air alert, here, too, the Air National Guard is using training dollars 
and available personnel and equipment to extend and strengthen our 
defense against an air attack. 


GUNNERY MEET 


Last year I mentioned our gunnery exercises and I would like to 
point them out once more because the results show that we do have 
an effective training program. In fiscal year 1956, the Air National 
Guard was represented in the USAF worldwide gunnery meet by 
Towa’s 132d Fighter Interceptor Wing. The Air National Guard team 
placed oe in this event, and they were competing against seven of 
the best teams of the Air Force. They came within a few points of 
winning the air-to-ground phase of the competition. This year, we 
will be "represented by California’s 144th Fighter titdecentor Wing, 
which in winning the Air National Guard shoot-off for the fourth time, 
fired scores comparable to, or better than, the winning scores at last 
year’s USAF meet. The gunnery competition among Air guards- 
men is keen, the scores are going up, and we are getting more pilots 

ready for combat, and that’s wh: at we are after. 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Gentlemen, I have made no attempt to cover all segments of the 
Air National "Guard program. I have, however, singled out for com- 
ment areas in which there have been new developments and significant 
progress in terms of operational readiness, which is the ultimate objec- 
tive of the Air National Guard. The program for fiscal year 1958, 
contained in the budget estimate before you, , will upon its accomplish- 
ment, bring us nearer that objective. 

In these 1 ‘apidly moving, constantly changing times, the attainment 
of full readiness by a Reserve component is no easy task. From time 
to time, we must take a new, fresh look, revise our programs, develop 
new concepts. The Air National Guard program before you reflects 
this attitude. You will find evidence that we are modernizing our 
aircraft inventory, our equipment and facilities; that our training 
programs are designed to speed up the readiness of our aircrews and 
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other personnel; that we are, through this program, trying to keep 
abréast of the times. T hroughout the program you will ‘also find evi- 
dence of the very fine cooperation of the United States Air Force 
through whose assistance and guidance the progress of the Air Na- 
tional Guard has been made possible. 


UNITS AND BASES 


In fiscal year 1958 we will reorganize 6 more fighter interceptor 
wings to Air Defense structure, w hich, added to the 11 programed 
by the end of this fiscal year, will give us a total of 17 by June 30, 
1958. Our tactical wing structure will then consist of 17 air defense 
wings, 8 fighter interceptor wings, and 2 tactical reconnaissance wings. 
The 2 tactical bombardment wings, now in being, are to be reorganized 
to air defense prior to the close of fiscal year 1957. 

The numbers of tactical squadrons remains unchanged, 87—but our 
6 tactical bombardment squadrons are to be reorganized to fighters. 
We will then have 79 fighter squadrons and 8 tactical reconnaissance 
squadrons. They will be supported by 3 tactical control groups, 3 
communications groups, 5 AACS squadrons, 30 weather flights and 12 
bands, plus the 2 A. C. and W. squadrons in Hawaii. We will have, 
in addition, 4 air resupply groups and 4 air transport squadrons (air 
evacuation). 

From a unit standpoint, the reorganization of our wings will result 
in a reduction in the number of units from 614 at the end of fiscal 
year 1956 to 558 at the end of fiscal year 1957, and a further reduction 
to 549 at the end of fiscal year 1958. We will have 136 installations, 
including 94 flying bases and 42 nonflying bases. 


AIRCRAFT 


By the end of fiscal year 1958, we expect to have 2,318 jet aireraft, 
and 296 aircraft of the reciprocating type for a total of 2,614; 351 air- 
craft more than programed for the end of fiscal year 1957. These 
aircraft represent 94 percent of the 2,775 required. The program 

‘alls for 12 squadrons of F-86D type aircraft in fiscal year 1958. 
This peor firmg aircraft is new to the Air National Gu: ard, and is 
now in opel ration in Florida where the 159th Squadron is testing it 
to determine lead-time requirements and the ability of the Air Na- 
tional Guard to maintain and operate it. Experiences so far compare 
favorably with that of other jet aircraft and we do not anticipate 
any delay in the conversion schedule. From a maintenance stand- 
point, we are making progress in providing special tools and facili- 
ties which will give our units a jet-engine field maintenance capability 
and increase their tactical effectiveness. 


AIR TECHNICIANS 


We have programed for an increase in air technicians from 13,172 
on June 30, 1957, to 14,300 on June 30, 1958. The increase is tied to 
our aircraft conversion program and to workloads at base level As 
the result of the survey of 31 flying bases and 11 nonflying bases, we 
found there was an additional manpower requirement in the aircraft 
maintenance area over that previously authorized; however, the in- 
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crease was far less than we had originally estimated when higher 
performance aircraft were programed. 

I would like to present a backup in detail of this military person- 
nel, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


PROGRAM 520: MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Summary of requirements by project 


| 





| 
Project | Title | 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
No. | | 
(1) } (2) (3) (4) 
} | 
521 | Pay and allowances, active duty, officers...........- | $8,548,484 | $8, 742,000 | $9, 081, 000 
522 | Pay and allowances, active duty, airmen_.___.__..... 5, 929, 413 | 7, 605, 000 | 7, 820, 000 
523 | Pay and allowances, unit training assemblies, officers_} 5, 498, 202 | 9, 259, 000 10, 148, 000 
524 | Pay and allowances, unit training assemblies, airmen. 9, 626,549 | 10,623,000 11, 377, 000 
525 | Individual clothing, airmen. ---...........-.-...--..-- 968, 586 | 2, 304, O00 | 2, 327, 000 
526 | Subsistence, airmen_.._.......-- vee re wbids deeds 1, 591, 348 2, 168, 000 | 2, 350, 000 
527 | Travel, active duty, officers.........................| 385, 452 444, 000 | 503, 000 
528 | Travel, active duty, airmen.-..........-.--....----- | 1, 970, 933 3, 594, 000 3, 908, 000 
Oh ON CONN gL sts ita 5 sie knw co bendisesen | 134, 882 | 130, 000 | 158, 000 
Total program requirements (obligations) --..- | 34,653, 849 44, 869, 000 | 47, 672, 000 


Progect 521: Pay AND ALLOWANCES, ACTIVE Duty, Orricers, $9,081,000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for active duty pay and allowances for officers engaged 
in field training, other exercises and maneuvers, service and technical schools, 
ingrade pilot training, observer training, section V committee meetings, ferrying 
of aircraft, 90-day tours with the National Guard Bureau, and uniform allow- 
ances for officers as authorized by Public Law 476, 82d Congress. 

The following is a comparison by fiscal year of attendance of officers and dol- 
lar requirements for field training, other exercises and service and technical 
schools. 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


. “se | . 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 


Field training: 





Semeeees 270 el LP ak oo da 95,811 | 107, 134 121, 529 

Nt Eat aa ie a ed tL) YD 2,150, 161 | 2, 402, 794 2, 702, 207 
Other exercises: 

MOOS Stet dL tiie be fe Fd Se 16, 850 | 37, 487 39, 148 

I so te ere ei A nid ielci at Wedicastita de teniaeilie esta 294, 158 | 943, 307 976, 548 
Service and technical schools: | 

SE RAS CE CI SE SEE ae 96, 046 133, 967 139, 890 

| 3,110, 425 


SN inate nnn Serial Si otowees hae Widiiedenehawerdeltine oo 2, 392, 054 3, 047, 463 


Progect 522: Pay AND ALLOWANCES, ACTIVE DutTy-AIRMEN, $7,820,000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for pay and allowances for airmen of the Air National 
Guard attending field training and other exercises and maneuvers as authorized 
by sections 92 and 94 of the National Defense Act. This project also provides pay 
and allowances for selected airmen of the Air National Guard for attendance at 
service and technical schools. 





: 
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The following is a comparison by fiscal year of attendance of airmen and dollars 
requirements at field training, other exercises, and service and technical schools: 








Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 








| 
| 
cenpaban ea LE en Bie See Seeing | 
Field training: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


TS weet ee ted ee ed «sie dante ieee 771, 530 827, 000 887, 793 
i EP SE EE TE RS 1, 938, 732 4, 089, 230 4, 369, 617 

Other exercises: 
SEINE i tiernadainidtuinnniadgiwenunciuenitiniie iniidiiscingends 37, 930 33, 547 | 36, 535 
a ee ea em 286, 137 240, 205 | 260, 514 

Service and technical schools: | 
Man-days._..-_--- cei eedasas wecriddloees waza. wash a 533, 854 | 761, 690 | 815, 385 
LS ENT ET TT RE Sar 1, 704, 544 | 2, 867, 637 | 3, 021, 109 

i | 





_ 


Progect 523: Pay AND ALLOWANCES, UNIT TRAINING ASSEMBLIES— 
OFFICERS—$10,148,000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate is based on the programed strength of officers for fiscal year 
1958 with a beginning strength of 8,300, an ending strength of 9,000, and an 
average strength of 8,600. The total man-drill periods of 552,954 were devel- 
oped based on 48 training periods per officer computed on the phased officer 
strength and 36 additional flight training periods for officers on current flying 
status orders assigned to category “A” units and applying a percentage of 93 
percent for attendance based on actual attendance experience during fiscal year 
1956. Factors for base pay were developed utilizing the latest approved pay 
seale effective April 1, 1955, and the ANG officer longevity run as of March 31, 
1956. 

The following is a comparison by fiscal year of unit training assemblies for 
officers : 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
—T aes 


| l 

| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
} 

| 


Man-drills.._.__. hae ouckcoa. : sf 287, 044 | 498, 714 | 552, 954 
Ce a ee — pad. : --| $5,354,622 | $9,131,549 | $10,026, 995 


Fiscal year 1958 requirements are as follows: 
Basic pay: 552,954 unit training assemblies times $13.85 ._. $7, 658, 413 
Incentive pay: 390,855 unit training assemblies times $6.06._._. 2, 368, 581 
10, 026, 994 
Administrative function pay - -_----- ee ee ee 121, 380 
eherie. 29 Aor Ye Teehdiey aety tir | AS DS ee 
wth ei ee ee ; 10, 148, 000 


Total: 2255 - 
Rounded to 


Progect 524: Pay AND ALLOWANCES, UNIT TRAINING ASSEMBLIES—AIRMEN, 
$11,377,000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate is based on the programed strength of airmen for fiscal year 
1958 with a beginning strength of 60,300, ending strength of 63,900, and an aver- 
age strength of 62.000. The total man-drill periods of 2,576,546 were developed 
based on 48 training periods per airman computed on the phased airmen strength 
and 36 additional flight training periods for airmen on current flying status 
orders assigned to category “A” units and applying a percentage of 86 percent 
for attendance which is based on actual experience during fiscal year 1956. 
Factors for base pay were developed utilizing the latest approved pay scale effec- 
tive April 1, 1955 and the ANG airman longevity run as of February 29, 1956. 
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The following is a comparison by fiscal year of unit training assemblies for 
airmen: 








Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiseal year 

1956 actual 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 
Me Or oie —--). ewan, 2, 245,825 2, 405, 206 2, 576, 546 
Rs Be ee a oe ee $9, 626, 549 $10, 622, 608) $11, 876, S63 


Fiscal year 1958 requirements are as follows: 


Basic pay : 2,576,546 unit training assemblies times $4.37...._- $11, 259, HOA 
Incentive pay 40,749 unit training assemblies times $2.88_~_-_- 117, 357 
i eel 11, 376, 863 
ae ene 11, 377, 000 


Prosect 525: INpIvIpUAL CLOTHING—AIRMEN, $2,327,000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for authorized initial issue and replacement of uniforms 
for Air National Guard men. 

In fiscal year 1958, the Air National Guard is programed to receive 17,860 
recruits, including 1,697 from Air Force Reserves with obligated service and 50 
direct from active service who will already have uniforms. Thus, a require- 
ment exists for a complete uniform for 16,113 recruits from civil life and from 
Army, Navy, and Marine reserves. Of these recruits, 7,130 will be equipped with 
reissued uniforms except shoes and socks. Therefore, there is a net requiremeut 
of funds for 8,983 complete uniforms. Shoes and socks are not items of reissue : 
therefore, the estimate for these items is based upon a total requirement for 
initial issue of 16,113 recruits. A replacement is included for wear and tear of 
clothing items in use hased on an average of 62,000 airmen at 50 percent of the 
USAF replacement factor. 


Provecr 526: SusststenceE—AIRMEN, $2,350,000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for the procurement of subsistence supplies for airmen 
attending field training, supplemental training exercises, service and technical 
schools, and all-day unit training assemblies. 


Field Training, $891,273 

This estimate is based on an attendance of 58,639 airmen at field training less 
475 airmen in a per diem status while onerating radio relay stations at locations 
where Government messing facilities will not be available. During field training, 
Air National Guard units are authorized a 10-nercent increase over the Air Force 
field ration value. The current Air Force field ration value is $1.02. 


Advance and rear detachments, $9,193 

An estimated 3.5 nereent of the airmen attending field training will he assiened 
for »n average of 4 additional days for duty with the advance and rear detach- 
ments. 


All-day unit training assemblies, $597,983 

This estimate is hased on an average provram strength of 62,000 airmen during 
the fiscal vear and an attendance factor for airmen of 86 percent at each unit 
training assembly. 

During all-day unit training assemblies a subsistence rate of $0.50 per airman 
per meal is authorized. Airmen will normally qualify for only one meal per day. 


Competitive bombing and gunnery meets, $14,600 

An estimated 1.101 airmen will narticinate for q total of 7.705 airman man-davs 
Airmen will be authorized an allowance of $2.57 ner dav for procurement of sub- 
sistence on a unit contract basis, excent when in a travel status to and from the 
bombing meet and the final gunnery fire-off. Airmen will be in a ner diem status 
for 2.024 airman man-days while traveling to and from the bombing meet and 
the final gunnery fire-off. 


a 








“ 
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Subsistence, officers, $116,000 
This estimate includes vrocurement of subsistence for all officers attending 
training. These funds are to be reimbursed to the Air National Guard. 


Service and technical schools, $721,040 

This estimate provides subsistence for selected Air National Guard airmen to 
attend service and technical schools of the regular military services. This esti- 
mate is based on a total of 815,385 man-days programed in an active duty for 
training status less the travel days and less the accrued leave days at the rate 
of $1.02 per day. 


Provect 527: Travet, AcTIvE Duty, OFFICERS, $503,000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project prevides for commercial transportation for officers incident to 
their attendance at field training, certain supplemental training exercises, and 
at service and technical schools: and, when specifically authorized, for per diem 
for officers in a travel status. This estimate also provides travel for officers called 
to active duty with the Air National Guard as authorized by law. 


Field training, $110,373 

Commercial transportation for field training.—An estimated 8,027 officers will 
attend field training during the fiscal year. Approximately 339 officers are sta- 
tioned at their training site. 3,899 officers will travel round trip by military air- 
craft or motor vehicle, and 1,492 officers will travel round-trip by private convey- 
ance at no expense to the Government. The remaining 2,297 officers will require 
round-trip commercial transportation. 


Travel rations for officers, $32,518 

Officers traveling to and from field training in a group travel status, and utiliz- 
ing Government transportation, will be authorized travel rations without charge 
to the offieers, in accordance with the Joint Travel Regulations. An estimated 
8,027 officers will attend field training during the fiscal year. Approximately 
6,196 officers will travel round trip by Government conveyance, or by Government 
contract commercial transportation. 


Other exercises, $32,224 

Per diem incident to orientation tours.—The commander and operations offi- 
cers of each fighter, tactical bomb, and tactical reconnaissance wing, group and 
squadron, and the commander and one staff officer of each tactical control and 
A. C. and W. unit will attend one orientation tour per year with their gaining 
command. Tours will be of 3 days’ duration, to include an average of 2 days’ 
travel time. Fighter, tactical bomb, and tactical reconnaissance personnel will 
travel by military aircraft or vehicle. Tactical control and A. C. and W. per- 
sonnel will require commercial transportation. It is assumed that Government 
quarters will be available. A total of 336 officers will participate for 2,352 officer 
man-days. 

Per diem incident to ADC air defense exercise critiques.—An estimated 121 
fighter wing, group, and squadron commanders will attend 2 ADC critiques per 
year, subsequent to participation by their units in ADC air defense exercises. 
Critiques will be of 2 days’ duration each, to include necessary travel time. 
Travel will be by military aircraft. It is assumed that Government quarters 
will be available. 

Commeretal transportation incident to orientation tours for A. C. and W. 
units.—Aw estimated 48 officers will attend 1 orientation tour per year with 
their gaining command, and will require commercial transportation. 

Per diem incident to competitive bombing and gunnery meets.—Kighty-four 
officers participating in the final gunnery fire-off at Casper, Wyo., will be 
authorized per diem while in a travel status to and from the meet. An average 
of 4 days’ travel time will be required for Zone of Interior personnel and per- 
sonnel from Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico will require an average of 6 days” 
travel time. It is assumed that only one of the non-Zone of Interior squadrons 
(Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico) will participate in the final gunnery fire-off. 

Thirty-two officers participating in the bombing meet will be authorized per 
diem for an average of 2 days while in a travel status to and from the meet. 

Commercial transportation incident to competitive gunnery meet.—Commer- 
cial air transportation will be required to an average of five officers from one 
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of the non-Zone of Interior fighter gunnery teams, incident to their participation 
in the final gunnery fire-off at Casper, Wyo. 
Pilot and observer in-grade training, $41,126 

This estimate is based on Joint Ttravel Regulations. The travel estimate is 
based on 170 pilots entering pilot training, 40 observers entering observer train- 
ing, and 24 observers entering up-grade training. The average travel distance 
will be 2,411 miles at 5 cents per mile. Travel time will be 4.6 days at $12 
per day. Mileage figures were computed by Air Training Command based on 
fiscal year 1955 experience. 


Service and technical schools, $222,259 


This estimate is based on Joint Travel Regulations. The travel estimate is 
based on 1,299 officers attending service and technical schools. The average 
travel distance will be 2,390 miles round trip for officers at the rate of 5 cents 
per mile. Travel will be 4.3 days round trip at $12 per day. Mileage figures 
were computed by Air Training Command based on fiscal year 1955 experience. 


Active duty travel, $64,620 


Funds required for travel of officers called to active duty as authorized by 
law, including officers called to active duty for 90 days with the National Guard 
Bureau and officers attending Air National Guard policy committee meetings, 
$64,620. 

ProJeEct 528: TRAVEL, ACTIVE DuTy—AIRMEN, $3,908,000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Commercial transportation for field training, $1,703,565 


An estimated 58,639 airmen will attend field training during the year. Ap- 
proximately 2,515 airmen are stationed at their field training site, 4,730 air- 
men will travel round trip by military aircraft or motor vehicle, 14,999 airmen 
will travel round trip by private conveyance at no expense to the Government, 
and 36,395 airmen will require round trip commercial transportation. 

Travel rations for airmen, $342,744 

An estimated 58,639 airmen will attend field training. Personnel using rail- 
road diner service are authorized a travel ration allowance of $5 per day. 
An estimated 19,708 airmen will use railroad diner service for an average of 
1 day each way, or 2 days round trip. All other airmen are authorized a travel 
ration allowance of $1 per meal, or $2.57 per day. An estimated 36,416 airmen 
will receive $1 per meal for 2 meals per day each way, or a total of 4 meals 
round trip. 


Per diem incident to operation of radio relay stations, $74,100 


An estimated 475 airmen will be in a per diem status while operating radio 
relay stations during field training at locations where Government messing and 
housing will not be available. Radio relay stations will be operated an average 
of 13 days, excluding 1 day’s travel each way to and from the site. 


Per diem incident to competitive bombing and gunnery meets, $19,392 


An estimated 1,101 airmen will participate in these meets for a total of 7,705 
airman man-days. 

(a) Personnel participating in the fighter gunnery area meets will not be 
authorized per diem. Personnel participating in the final gunnery fire-off will 
be authorized per diem only while in a travel status to and from the meet. An 
average of 4 days’ traveltime will be required for Zone of Interior personnel 
participating in the final gunnery fire-off. Personnel from Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico will require an average of G days’ traveltime. It is assumed that 
only one of the none-Zone of Interior squadrons (Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico) will participate in the final gunnery fire-off. 

(b) All personnel participating in the bombing meet will be authorized per 
diem while in a travel status to and from the meet. Personnel participating 
in the bombing meet will require an average of 2 days’ traveltime. 


Section V committee meetings, $900 


This estimate provides for commercial transportation for airmen attending Air 
National Guard policy committee meetings convening twice yearly. 
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Service and technical schools, $1,767,213 


Airbase technical courses.—This estimate is based on Joint Travel Regulations, 
The travel estimate is based on 2,829 airmen attending service and technical 
schools. The average travel distance will be 2,390 miles round trip for airmen 
at the mileage rate of 5 cents per mile. Travel will be 3.9 days round trip at 
$12 per day. Mileage figures were computed by Air Training Command based 
on fiseal year 1955 experience. 

Pre-technical-school training.—This estimate is based on Joint Travel Regu- 
lations. The travel estimate is based on 5,000 airmen attending pre-technical- 
school training. The average travel distance will be 3,771 miles round trip for 
airmen at the mileage rate of 5 cents per mile. Travel will be 5.9 days round 
trip at $12 per day. Mileage figures were computed by Air Training Command 
based on fiscal year 1955 experience. 


ProgEct 529: OrTHerrR Costs, $158,000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Death gratuity is based on 6 months’ base pay and incentive pay when author- 
ized. Experience in fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 shows that deaths for 
rated personnel occur at the rate of 1 per 15,500 pilot hours flown, at an average 
cost of $2,700. Based on 579,627 pilot hours in fiscal year 1958, it is estimated 
that there will be 37 deaths at an average cost of $2,700 per death. 

Experience shows that deaths for other than pilots occur at the rate of 1 per 
16,500 man-years at an average cost of $1,000. Based on an average personnel 
strength of 70,600 for fiscal year 1958, it is estimated that there will be 4 
deaths at an average cost of $1,000 per death. 

In addition, provision is made for base and longevity pay for personnel of the 
Air National Guard injured or disabled during periods of unit assembly or other 
exercises. Cost has been computed on the average daily pay plus incentive pay 
since 1955 and 1956 experience indicated practically 100 percent of injuries are 
among personnel on flying status; average time lost is 155 days, of which 90 
are computed with incentive pay. Based on actual obligations for fiscal year 
1956, it is estimated that 15 officers and 2 airmen will be injured or disabled 
during fiscal year 1958. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


General Wiison. In the military personnel area our fiscal year 1958 
program calls for a year-end strength of 72,900. We expect no diffi- 
“ox adding 4,300 personnel, including 700 officers, 450 of them pilots. 

scal year ‘1956, after the transfer of the SCARWAF program, 
our air units had an actual gain of 6,112 and we programed for an 
increase of 5,066 in fiscal year 1957. This generally decreasing net 
gain reflects the manning situation in our units and shows that we 
are approaching the leveling-off stage. The net gain of 450 pilots 
presents no problem because we expect to graduate 494 Air National 
Guard pilots from Regular Air Force flying schools, and procure- 
ment from the Air Force Reserve pool should more than offset our 
expected attrition. 


FUNDS 


In order to accomplish the programs which I have covered, the Air 
National Guard is requesting $263 million in fiseal year 1958. This 
request is an increase of 1.6 percent over fiscal year 1957. Our per- 
sonnel strength, however, increases by 6 percent and our flying hours 
by 12 percent over fiscal year 1957. These are two areas where we 
will have an increased dollar requirement in fiscal year 1958. There 
is also an increased dollar requirement in the air technician program, 
which is affected directly by the personnel buildup, the increase in 
flying hours, and the number of complex aircraft entering our pro- 
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gram. We have been able, however, to effect reductions in the major 

rocurement and construction areas and thus keep the overall dollar 
increase to a minimum. We have accomplished these reductions 
through the careful screening of requirements and authorizations. 
Our units and personnel, in the interest of economy, are provided 
only the minimum, essential facilities and equipment. For example 
our equipment authorization lists represent a considerably stripped 
down version of the equpment authorized like-type units of the 
Regular Air Force. 

The $263 million fall into 4 major areas: Approximately $172.7 
million is required for operations and maintenance; $47.6 million for 
the pay, allowances, and related support of military personnel; $22.7 
million for major equipment; and the remaining $20 million for con- 
struction and improvement of Air National Guard facilities. 

I have broken down detailed material on the matters brought out 
in my statement. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


A total of $172.7 million are requested for operations and maintenance, and 
better than half of this amount, $89.1 million, is for direct operating cost of our 
aircraft. I believe that I pointed out in the past that, while we could expect 
equipment and construction dollars to decrease, there would be more than an 
offsetting increase in flying-hour costs. The estimate for fiscal year 1958 bears 
this out. The number of flying hours increases from 430,000 in fiscal year 1957 
to 483,000 hours in fiscal year 1958. The increase is tied directly to the buildup 
in pilot strength. In arriving at the budget estimate before you, we used world- 
wide Air Force experience cost factors, developed for each type and model air- 
eraft, multiplied by the number of aircraft hours necessary to satisfy the pilot 
training requirements. As a result, we are requesting $36,295,000 for aircraft 
spares and spare parts, $22,483,000 for aircraft fuel and oil, and $30,394,000 for 
depot maintenance. 


ProGrRAM 410, OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Summary of requirements by project 





were” pe ears as “| 

Project | Title | 1956nctual | 1957 estimate | 
No. | | | 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 


1958 estimate 


411 | Aircraft maintenance spares, spares parts, 
| and supplies ad $23, 886, 048 | $28, 317, 000 | $36, 295, 000 
412 Aircraft fuel and oil--._- 4 12, 904, 666 18, 589, 000 22, 433, 000 


| Total program requirements (obliga- | 

SRE so iticnst< kp cena 36, 790, 714 46, 906, 000 58, 728, 000 

Prosect 411. AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE SPARES, SPARE PARTS AND SUPPLIES, 
$36,295,000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for the aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts and 
supplies, including corrective maintenance kits (class IV) required in the 
maintenance and operation of inservice aircraft. 

This estimate includes supplies and spare parts necessary to maintain the 
assigned aircraft in the accomplishment of the programed aircraft flying hours 
for fiscal year 1958. The unit cost per flying hour, by aircraft model, is based 
upon Air Force experience factors. 

The increase over the prior years is due to the changes in types and models of 
aircraft and an increase in the total programed flying hours. Modern types of 
jet aircraft which are more costly to maintain per flying hour are being phased 
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into the program. Jet hours have increased 59,465 hours in fiscal year 1957 and 
63,148 hours in fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957, respec- 
tively. The following tabulation shows a comparison of the flying hours for 
fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 : 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 








1956 1957 
IOo.utthithcacedexs ww Rdtidewcongonanapatib~ co ebacane acornennences 237, 706 297, 171 360, 319 
Conventional .:.:..................-- edshucbiddadebednsetbona 156, 313 133, 294 122, 817 





Mtl. . Lisi sat... debate eGe------bace eS 394, 019 | 430, 465 483, 136 


Prosgect 412: ArRcRAFT FUEL AND OIL, $22,433,000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the direct. expenses of aviation fuel and lubricating 
oil for the operation of Air National Guard aircraft. 

This estimate is based on the requirements for aircraft fuel and oil and is com- 
puted by multiplying the programed flying hours (by model of aircraft) by the 
average hourly consumption rate. Composite cost factors utilized in the compu- 
tation for fuel and oil costs were developed by the USAF and are the basis upon 
which the:Air National Guard will reimburse the Air Force stock fund. 

The increase in this project over the prior years is due to the change in types 
and models of aircraft and an increase in the total programed flying hours, 
More modern types of jet aircraft which have a higher consumption rate per 
hour are being phased into the program. The following tabulation shows a 
comparison of the flying hours for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958: 



































(o | 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1956 1957 1958 
Onl eine aici en ince dedss aes ane hide 237, 706 | 297, 171 360, 319 
CTI Ee eayaaaveeacenntesnautdane asioapginicakiow sien gala 156, 313 | 133, 294 122, 817 
Oe ok ao) ane lana wales ae 394,019 | 430, 465 483, 136 
i ' 
Program 430: LogisticaL SupPoRT 
Summary of requirements by project 
—_——— | : - a aiecneaedial 
Project | Title | 1956actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
No. | | 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
| } 
eos 4 loo-tenknea>caeeanang-oiote ————|—— moaeotia eaten ade 
431 | Depot maintemance...............----.-.--. | $16, 914. 679 | $25, 770, 000 $30, 394, 000 
433 | Distribution of materiel other than first 1, 687, 706 | 2, 104, 000 2, 176, 000 
destination transportation. 
434 | Printing and reproduction, Air National 61, 991 107, 000 | 113, 000 
Guard. 
436 | Disposition of deceased personnel. .-......-- 12, 394 | 19, 000 | 21, 000 
Total program requirements (obliga- 18, 676, 770 28, 000, 000 32, 704, 000 


tions). 





| 


Progect 431: Depot MAINTENANCE, $30,394,000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides funds for labor and contractual maintenance incident 
to depot level maintenance of aircraft, aircraft engines, aircraft accessories, 
electronics and communications equipment, ground powered and other equipment. 

This estimate was determined on the basis of United States Air Force ex- 
perience factors developed during previous years. The cost data by types and 
models of aircraft was applied against the programed inventory and flying 
hours for fiscal year 1958. 


91297—57——-37 
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The increase in this project over the prior years is due to a change in the 
models and types of aircraft and an increase in the total programed flying 
hours. Conventional hours are slightly lower each year, however jet hours 
have increased 59,465 hours in fiscal year 1957 and 63,148 hours in fiscal year 
1958 over fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 respectively. The following 
tabulation shows a comparison of the flying hours for fiscal years 1956, 1957 
and 1958: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 











1956 1957 1958 
MR asoe ks. Ad bon go chek Le. webs cote cceweestee ee 237, 706 297,171 360, 319 
ED tied banitadii nibendtabntdenatial 156, 313 133, 294 122, 817 
OE is ki tts ob tel ii wtb bao nko ber 394, 019 


430, 465 483, 136 


Prosect 433: DistRIBUTION OF MATERIEL, OTHER THAN First DESTINATION, 
$2,176,000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for commercial transportation, via air, railways, express, 
highways, parcel post, waterways, etc., including tolls, diversion charges, dun- 
nage stewarding, commercial terminal charges, but excluded are transportation 
costs incident to first destination shipment, air combat maneuvers (field train- 
ing) and movements of organizational equipment and impedimenta in connection 
with troop movements for training. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for commercial transportation charges for movements 
of Air National Guard material, supplies and equipment to Air National Guard 
installations from Air Force, Army or Navy installations. This estimate also 
includes the commercial transportation charges for movements of Air National 
Guard materiel, supplies, and equipment from Air National Guard installations 
to Air Force or Army installations and to other Air National Guard warehouses, 
units or installations. 

The increase in this project over prior fiscal years is due to the increase in 
flying hours and increase in military personnel as well as the increased freight 
rates effective March 7, 1956. The following tabulation shows a comparison of 
the flying hours and average personnel for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958: 


Fiscal year Fiseal year Fiscal year 





| 
| 


1956 1957 1958 
‘i _——a 
ae cen os 394, 019 | 420, 465 483, 136 
Average personnel. ___...... 63, 201 65, 700 70, 600 





Prosect 434: PRINTING AND RepropuctTion, Arr NATIONAL GUARD, $113,000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for printing, binding, and blankbook work performed by 
the Government Printing Office, Department of Defense printing plants, and 
commercial contractors. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for printing of Air National Guard letters, Air Nationai 
Guard regulations, Air National Guard equipment authorization lists and the 
reproduction of technical training Air Force manuals for on-the-job training. 
These manuals are used to provide reference and home study material for use 
by both new and experienced Air National Guard personnel. Cost is based on a 
requirement established by Continental Air Command for adequate on-the-job 
training in 40 different career fields. 

Printing of Air National Guard regulations, Air National Guard letters, Air 
National Guard equipment authorization lists, and training manuals, $40,000. 
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Also included in this estimate is printed material that is centrally procured, 
such as books, sheet music, periodicals, tape recordings, phonograph records, 
and other printed material not otherwise provided for, $72,500. 

The increase in fiscal years 1958 and 1957 over fiscal year 1956 is attributed 
to the phased increase in the overall Air National Guard program, 


ProgEctT 436: DISPOSITION OF DECEASED PERSONNEL, $21,000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides for burial expenses of Air National Guard personnel 
killed while participating in unit training assemblies, field training, authorized 
aerial flights, other training exercises, or while attending service schools. 

The estimated cost is based on fatality per number of flying hours, estimated 
deaths from other than flying, and the average cost per fatality as shown by 
Air National Guard experience. 

The increase in this project over the prior years is attributable to an increase 
in the average number of military personnel and the increase in the total pilot 
hours flown in fiscal year 1958 over fiscal years 1957 and 1956. The average 
number of military personnel and the total pilot hours for fiscal years 1956, 1957, 
and 1958 are as follows: 


| Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 





1956 1957 1958 
Average military personnel. --.-_-.-_-- a ; | 63, 201 65, 700 70, 600 
PRE ROUNRs cpeicenitp st ose iin-ep to qed dds ep iees paar’ | 461, 570 | 521,770 579, 627 
' 


PrRoGRAM 440: TRAINING SUPPORT 


Summary of requirements by project 








TTS Sead 
Project Title | 1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
No. | 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) 
441 | Field training and other exercises or ma- | 
memVveresi i). 5 ~ fiaus css i a-| $461, 343 $573, 000 | $717, 000 
444 | Training equipment and supplies--..---- -) 151, 200 160, 000 | 154, 000 
448 | Base maintenance and operations. -~--- il 52, 882, 172 68, 730, 000 | 78, 989, 000 
040’ |i Minter repeire.\s ott eck. ae 1, 436, 539 | 1, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 
_ —— - ee | ———— pend }. — — —_ 
Total program requirements (obli- 
gations) --- eee St eee ae 54, 931, 254 70, 463, 000 | 80, 860, 000 





Prosect 441: FretD TRAINING AND OTHER EXERCISES OR MANEUVERS, $717,000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This project provides funds for necessary expenses in connection with the 
opening, operating, and closing of Air National Guard training sites. Also pro- 
vided are funds for fixed communications, motor vehicle fuel and lubricants, 


local purchase of supplies, materials, services, and other operating expenses at 
all sites. 


Requirements are based on the number of personnel to attend field training. 


The various cost and usage factors are developed from actual cost data of prior- 
year encampments. 


The increase in successive fiscal years is directly related to the increase in 
military strength. The following tabulation shows the number of personnel en- 
tering field training during fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 : 


. | TT a 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiseal year 
| 1956, actual |1957, estimate|1958, estimate 


| ' 


55, 833 | 60, 873 66, 666 


aes = RPP TT OF i 1 


Number entering field training. 
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Progect 444: TRaInine Supp.igs, $154,000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the procurement of special supplies required in con- 
nection with training conducted by the Air National Guard Included in this 
estimate are radio facility charts, airmen’s handbook, radio mechanic photo 
sound courses, maps and charts, and miscellaneous technical literature and 
charts required in conducting the Air National Guard training program. 

Requirements for charts and maps are based on the average aircraft inventory 
and the number of flying bases on which tactical squadrons are located. The 
decrease in fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 1957 is due to the initial procurement 
of radio mechanic photo sound courses during fiscal year 1957. The following 
tabulation shows the average aircraft inventory and the number of flying bases 
on which tactical squadrons are located for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958: 





a —_ - — — nnn 





Fiscal year Fiscal year {| Fiscal year 
1956, actual |1957, estimate}1958, estimate 


Average aircraft inventory--_-.....................-.--------..- 1,970 2, 286 2, 382 
94 


IE Cindi le 52 caltin evcesnic conidia nsiebacaicdiniey c peanaeencia ina 90 93 


Prosect 448. BASE MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, $78,989,000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the operation of 549 Air National Guard units and 
the maintenance of 136 separate Air National Guard installations. The funds 
requested will provide for such activities as base supervision and management, 
runway alert, aircraft operations, ground training, base operations, aircraft 
maintenance, base maintenance, supply, communications and other equipment 
maintenance, and security of Air National Guard equipment and supplies. All of 
these activities are the keystone to the successful operation, training and mobili- 
zation readiness of the Air National Guard. Provision is made for the operation 
and maintenance of an average of 2,382 aircraft, 85 percent of which will be jets. 
Included are the necessary requirements of supply activities covering all facets of 
logistical support for the flying training and ground training of 549 various type 
units. The operations at an Air National Guard facility cover the military per- 
sonnel administration for an average of 8,600 officers and 62,000 airmen in fiscal 
year 1958. The requirements provide for those necessary expenses related to the 
base maintenance of 136 Air National Guard bases of which 94 will be flying bases 
and 42 nonflying bases. At those installations wherein the heavy communications 
and radar units and equipment are located provision is made for the necessary 
electronics maintenance and operations security. 

The increase in funds over prior years is directly related to continued expansion 
of the Air National Guard so as to increase the mobilization potential of the 
guard as a ready Reserve component of the Air Force. The Air National Guard 
in fiseal year 1958 will attain another level in its phased buildup and thus are 
provided with increased flying hours as the personnel increase, increased jet. air- 
craft, and a higher level of equipment on hand. 

The following tabulation shows a comparison of the costs for functions included 
under this project for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 





1956 1957 1958 


Ds Be PE ais cnctctnnocccnn aiding sciences . | $43, 839,321 | $55, 245, ooo | $64, 530, 000 
Man-years . 000 par hti-wse-sandndn< ot | (9, 574) (11, 838) | (18, 824) 


Air teohniclega reimbursement............_.-----..----- pene | oy $284, 000 
Mam-years_.____-- is tab, ch SU SEES ES ACL LLC. (82)} Be ji 

2. Base maintenance (including service contracts, leased | 

property rentals, and service agreements) - - -...........- $3, 574, 428 $4, 363, 000 $4, 617, 000 
I id een : 1, 110, 049 1, 456, 000 1, 955, 000 
4, OM ae case linae ~~ Aaey $4. Lie 578, 846 857, 000 761, 000 
5. Local procurement aerenecn meme nete 8k cs cuese ka 266, 306 276, 000 | 273, 000 
6. Local purchase... ......- ahh a4 ct wthn shetehssiennnd 3, 400, 619 | 6, 107, 000 | 6, 712, 000 
0s. ir ee ieenstll ueihes ao 112, 603 142, 000 141, 000 


WO Bi cddbadicined i Lat ldeidn Ak Belk idk< dbbbpliasidobans 52, 882, 172 68, 730, 000 78, 989, 000 
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This project is one of the most significant elements in the attainment of the 
Air National Guard program since it provides the cadre and support necessary 
to implement and carry forward the mobilization training of the Air National 
Guard. During fiscal year 1958, the above-mentioned functions necessary in 
the operation of an Air National Guard base will be primarily carried out by a 
beginning strength of 13,172, an ending strength of 14,300, and an average 
strength of 13,824 Air National Guard civilian personnel (air technicians) who 
are also required to be members of the Air National Guard. 


Prosgect 449. MAJOR REPAIRS, $1,000,000 


Justification of funds requested 


This estimate provides for the repair and rehabilitation of installations to a 
degree consistent with the minimum Air National Guard standards and criteria 
and to permit the maximum utilization of existing facilities and structures in 
lieu of performing new construction. 

The estimate is generated by a continuing requirement for major repairs to 
facilities including runways, aircraft parking aprons, warehouses, hangars, fuel 
storage, other operational and storage facilities as well as related utility systems 
and plants. 

Requirements for repairs and rehabilitation have decreased during fiscal year 
1957 and 1958. World War II type construction has primarily been replaced. 
New construction is in conformance with the long-range construction program. 
Therefore, it is estimated that requirements under this project will remain 
consistent. 

Tabulated below are the general categories of repairs and rehabilitation to be 
performed in fiscal year 1958 : 


Ne a bi dA deed ean ence mentee enemencinneenemaientacinnieinavencaanenememninaanie $582, 828 
WemanUyRs Sesh  st  e 113, 613 
Behds,: utilities and: security. .1.4054icu. 2 soit ta ee bed 303, 559 


PROGRAM 470. MEDICAL SUPPORT 


Summary of requirements by project 





Pepe Title 1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
No. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
472 | Medical equipment and supplies. _-___..._.- $138, 290 $271, 000 $192, 000 
475 | Medical care in non-Air Force facilities. ___-. 25, 396 33, 000 36, 000 





Total program requirements (obliga- 


eps 2: 163, 686 304, 000 228, 000 
} 


Project 472. MEDICAL EQUIPMENT AND Suppiies, $192,000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for medical supplies and equipment including expend- 
able medical supplies and equipment and new and replacement items of non- 
expendable medical equipment for Air National Guard bases and training sites. 

The increase in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1956 and 1958 was due to 
the reorganization under the Air Defense Command concept which generated 
the requirement for equipment for class A dispensaries. 


Prosect 475. MEepicat CARE IN Non-AtIR Force FAcI.irties, $36,000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for medical and hospital expenses of Air National 
Guard personnel who contract a disease, illness or are injured in line of duty 
while participating in authorized training such as drills, field training or other 
training exercises, and for those who contract a disease or sustain an injury 
not in line of duty for the period of training only, and when Air Force facili- 
ties are not available. The increase over prior years is due to the increased 
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personnel participating in the Air National Guard program. The following 
tabulation shows the total man training drill periods, total man-days at field 
ioe and other exercises, and total pilot hours for fiscal years 1956, 1957, 
and 1 











1956 | 1957 1958 
enn un meneenascomenunnes 2, 532, 869 2, 903, 920 3, 129, 500 
Man-days at field training and other exercises_...___________ 922, 121 1, 005, 168 1, 085, 005 


Pils gets 6 cs ati. A a aes, Wh oad, 461, 570 521, 770 579, 627 





ProGrRaM 480. SERVICEWIDE SuPPoRT 


Summary of requirements by project 


| 


Freie Title 1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
0. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
481 | Command administration_................- $106, 466 $165, 000 $175, 000 
482 | Commercial communications systems. __-_-- 33, 781 46, 000 51, 000 


Total program requirements (obliga- 
tions). DW. SS Ege SLL 140, 247 211, 000 226, 000 


Proyect 481: COMMAND ADMINISTRATION, $175,000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for TDY travel expenses of Air National Guard officers 
as follows: recalled for periods of active duty, not in excess of 90 days, with 
the National Guard Bureau; to attend training conferences with numbered Air 
Forces to establish training policies; to attend section 5, NDA, committee meet- 
ings; and for TDY travel expenses of officers and civilians on duty in the 
National Guard Bureau in connection with Air National Guard activities. 


Progect 482: COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS SysTEM, $51,000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides funds for the rental of 30 facsimile recorders, includ- 
ing contractual maintenance and expendable supplies for these recorders. 


USAF weather facsimile service at 30 installations x $1438 x 12 
Ne ee een ee ae eet coe ae wa wantnwmacscaaneemanenas $51, 480 
I Ta te ae tah cis cd hese ewan aaa in etives hdigs epson gah  e aw aa 51, 000 


In addition to flying-hour costs, we will require approximately $79 million 
in base maintenance and operations. Of this amount, $64.5 million are provided 
to cover the pay of an average of 13,824 air technicians at an estimated annual 
salary of $4,588 per man (plus FICA), and $6.7 million will be required to cover 
necessary local purchases; $4.6 million will be required for service contracts, 
rentals, and service agreements; almost $2 million will be required to cover 
the maintenance of vehicles and jet trainers, and the salaries of technical repre- 
sentatives necessary to our aircraft maintenance program; travel expenses will 
require close to $800,000 and training aids and leased communication facilities 
approximately $400,000. 

The balance of $4.6 million is required to cover freight, printing and repro- 
duction, disposition of deceased personnel, miscellaneous field training expenses, 
required training support by Continental Air Command, and rehabilitation and 
repair of Air National Guard facilities. 
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MILITARY PERSON NEL 


General Witson. In the military pay area, we are requesting $47.7 
million to cover the pay, allowances, and related support of military 
personnel. This requirement is based on an average assigned strength 
of 8,600 officers and 62,000 airmen. And $21.5 million are provided 
to cover the 48 unit training assemblies and the 36 additional trainin 
periods authorized for aircrew personnel. Cost estimates are base 
on experience factors, for example, attendance at unit training as- 
semblies is based on fiscal year 1956 experience—93 percent for officers 
and 86 percent for airmen. 

We will also require an estimated $17 million to cover 15 days of 
field training, other exercises and attendance at service schools. Here, 
too, the estimate reflects both experience as well as requirements. For 
example, field training attendance is estimated at 93 percent for offi- 
cers—94 percent for airmen, the same attendance rate we experienced 
in fiscal year 1956, and so far in fiscal year 1957. ‘The other exercises 
include 8 days of bombing and gunnery, 2-day exercises preparatory 
to field training, and « ‘ompetitive bombing and gunnery meets. Serv- 
ice school training is being provided for approximately 2,264 officers 
and 7,829 airmen, exclusive of personnel attending school in an air 
technician status for whom no military pay is provided. Provision 
is also made for an additional 234 officers expected to take pilot and 
observer training-in-grade. 

We are also requesting $2.3 million for airmen clothing and the 
same amount for airmen subsistence; $4.4 million for active duty 
travel of officers and airmen, more than half of which is associated 
with travel to and from field training; $158,000 is required to cover 
death gratuity and disability payments for personnel killed or in- 
jured during training. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


The third largest major area, from a dollar standpoint, is that of 
major proc urement, where approximately $22.7 million are requested 
for major items of equipment essential to Air National Guard opera- 
tions. For ground communications and electronic equipment, we are 
requesting $4.9 million and for support equipment and supplies, we 
are requesting $5.6 million. These two areas make up almost one- 
half our equipment requirements. 

And again I have the backup mater ial and detail, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


ProcGRAM 210. WraApons, AMMUNITION, AND PROPELLANTS 


Summary of requirements by project 








Project Title | 1956 actual 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 
No. | 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
211 | Weapons__.-....--- 44 ra Sat. : $12, 674 $11, 0000 | $93, 000 
Tae | BO n nda dcecnceseancee mbnniean 1, 789, 386 3, 320, 000 3, 828, 000 





Total program requirements (obliga- 
OUD centcanbasesd- Stan <hexseneorss 1, 802, 060 3, 331, 000 3, 921, 000 
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Prosect 211. Weapons, $93,000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The estimate has been computed by applying the requirement of each Air Na- 
tional Guard organization against the number of organizations programed which 
will provide 1 basic individual weapon per 6 individuals authorized a weapon 
during fiscal year 1958. The major portion of this estimate provides for replace- 
ment. Replacements are computed utilizing the current Air Force replacement 
factors for each item commensurate with that of the active establishment. 

The increase in fiscal year 1958 over prior fiscal years is a result of no pro- 
curement of weapons in fiscal year 1957. Sufficient assets were available within 
the Air National Guard to satisfy the requirement during fiscal year 1957. 


Prosect 212. AMMUNITION, $3,828,000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


All air National Guard personnel, except medical, dental, and chaplain, are 
required to participate in familiarization firing of their basic weapon. Tactical 
unit training will be authorized for each tactical flying squadron. The annual 
training ammunition allowances by which to accomplish this training and firing 
are a modification of the allowance for the USAF in consonance with the time 
schedule of the Air National Guard training program and Air National Guard 
experience. 

The increase in fund requirements is due to the increase of personnel, includ- 
ing pilots, who will be required to fire, and changes in aircraft. 


PROGRAM 220. VEHICULAR EQUIPMENT 


Summary of requirements by project 














Prec Title 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
0. 
a) 2) | (3) (4) 
221 | Passenger-motor vehicles-__-...........-.-- . $51, 399 $257, 000 $87, 000 
poe | eee 576, 196 2, 512, 000 i, 139, 000 
I  chearee 162, 895 273, 000 838, 000 
225 | Materials handling eanipepeyt RRA! 64, 179 | 423, 000 244, 000 
226 | Marine equipment_.- Pea etcceocee 8, 946 3, 000 3,000 
Total program requirements (obliga- 


eae ate een onan beled 863, 615 3, 468, 000 2, 311, 000 


ProyecT 221, Pass—ENGER Motor VEHICLES, $87,000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the procurement of 7 ambulances to fill the basic Air 
National Guard requirement of 1 ambulance per infirmary, hospital, and per- 
manent field training site programed for fiscal year 1958. Of the 29 sedans, 19 
will fill the basic Air National Guard requirement of 1 sedan per flying base, wing 
headquarters, State headquarters, and training site located on a base with a flying 
unit and two sedans per each training site not located on a base with a flying 
unit. The remaining 10 sedans and 8 station wagons are replacements. Re- 
placement requirements are based upon age and actual mileage of the vehicles 
to be replaced which have reached their estimated life expectancy and are beyond 
economical repair. 

The decrease in this estimate from prior fiscal year is due to a general com- 
pletion of procurement of passenger motor vehicle requirements. 


Progyeor 222, TrucKs AND Tractors, $1,139,000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the procurement of trucks and tractors required 
by the Air National Guard bases and communications-type units. The major 
portion of this estimate will provide tactical-type vehicles for communication 


| 
| 
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units, communication construction units, radio relay units, and communica- 
tion squadron operations required in conducting their training mission. 

The decrease in this estimate from the prior fiscal year is due to a general com- 
pletion of procurement of vehicular equipment requirements. 


ProsecT 223, Trarers, $838,000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the procurement of trailers required by Air Na- 
tional Guard bases and units to conduct their training mission. The major por- 
tion of this estimate consists of fuel-servicing trailers and aircraft-towing 
tractors for the air resupply units equipped with the SA-—16 type aircraft and the 
Air National Guard bases equipped with the F-89 type aircraft. Replacement 
requirements are for items of equipment which have reached their estimated life 
expectancy and are beyond economical repair. 

The increase in this estimate over fiscal year 1957 is due primarily to the 
procurement of the semitrailers’ fuel service which were not available for 
requisition by the Air National Guard in prior years. 


PROJECT 225. MATERIELS-HANDLING EQuIPMENT, $244,000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for fork lifts for Air National Guard flying bases, sep- 
arate installations and training sites to be utilized in warehouses and on the 
flight line for movement of equipment. This equipment was not procured in 
prior years due to nonavailability of items. Replacements are based on the con- 
dition of the equipment, which in some instances have reached their estimated 
life expectancy and are beyond economical repair. 

The decrease in this estimate from prior fiscal year is due to a general com- 
pletion of procurement of materiels-handling equipment requirements. 


Progect 226. MARINE EQUIPMENT, $3,000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the miscellaneous spares, spare parts and supplies, 
and consumption-type items for the crash boats in the Air National Guard. 

Based on the experience of the Air National Guard the cost of these spares, 
spare parts, and supplies would total $3,000. 


ProcRaAM 230. Grounp COMMUNICATIONS-ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Summary of requirements by project 





Project Title 1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





No. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
231 Radar equipment. d ; atone tee $83, 645 $2, 049, 000 $1, 461, 000 
232 | Radio equipment-.-__- pene. Foe 3, 257, 552 4, 303, 000 1, 969, 000 
233 | Wire communications equipment... _....-.- 1, 280, 826 1, 707, 000 1, 422, 000 
7,000 


236 | Meteorological equipment ----- ie 5, 308 11, 000 | 
<—— = pao: \- = 


Total, program requirements (obliga- 


tions)... a 4, 627, 331 | 8,070, 000 | 4, 859, 000 





Progect 231. Rapar EQuIPMENT, $1,461,000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for 15 radar sets type AN-FPN-33. These are new 
mobile lightweight radar sets used for ground-controlled approaches required 
by the Air National Guard communications type organizations. They will pro- 
vide operational training for both operators and pilots. The 3MPS-16, heavy 
height finders, will be integrated with the FPS-S8 (fixed radar direction finder) 
to give additional range. 

The decrease in this estimate from prior fiscal year is due to a general com- 
pletion of the requirements for radar equipment. 
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Progect 232. Rapio EquIeMENT, $1,969,000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the procurement of major equipment which was 
not available in prior years and for new items of ground communication equip- 
ment required to equip Air National Guard airways and air communication serv- 
ice units for the maintenance of airways communication facilities for training 
purposes. The AN/CRD-6, direction finder, is utilized by AACS, air control and 
warning units and Air National Guard control towers for directing aircraft 
during inclement weather. The availability of the item is based on the USAF 
priority schedule. The new equipment is basic to the AACS units and neces- 
sary for the ANG to accomplish assigned training mission. The GRC~—26 will 
fill the requirement for ground control. The FRC—27 will fill the requirement 
for fixed radio used in connection with vehicular radio. The direction finder 
set AN-CRD-6 was planned for procurement during fiscal year 1957 but was 
not available for requisition by the guard during fiscal year 1957, and therefore 
it has been included in the fiscal year 1958 estimate. 

The decrease in this estimate from prior fiscal year is due to a general com- 
pletion of the requirements for radio equipment. 


Prosect 233. WIRE COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT, $1,422,000 


JUSTIFICATION, OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the procurement of equipment to establish inter- 
base communications for call, alert and warning purposes. The items were not 
available in prior years. The TA-43/PT telephone, a portable field type, is re- 
quired by ANG communications units to accomplish assigned training mission. 
Teletypewriter set AN/FGC-38 is required by air control and warning units for 
alert and warning purposes. 

The decrease in this estimate from prior fiscal year is due to a general comple- 
tion of the requirements for wire communications equipment. 


PROJECT 236. METEOROLOGICAL EQUIPMENT, $7,000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
This estimate provides for replacements of items of meteorological equipment 
which have reached their estimated life expectancy and are beyond economical 
repair. 


PrRoGRAM 240: Grounp HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Summary of requirements by project 











Project Title 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
No. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
241 | Aircraft landing and launching equipment 0 $508, 000 $87, 000 
242 | Aircraft ground servicing equipment ___.--__- $978, 556 3, 030, 000 1, 378, 000 


243 | Aircraft specialized trucks and trailers_...__- 126, 101 622, 000 372, 000 





Total program requirements (obliga- 


OM) 62d is--} 1, 104, 657 4, 160, 000 1, 837, 000 


Prosect 241. Arrorar®r LANDING AND LAUNCHING EQUIPMENT, $87,000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for miscellaneous spares, spare parts, and supplies for 
equipment already in use by the Air National Guard. 

The decrease in this estimate from prior fiscal year is due to a general com- 
pletion of the requirements for aircraft landing and launching equipment. 
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Prosect 242. ArrcRAFT GROUND SERVICING EQUIPMENT, $1,378,000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the aircraft ground servicing equipment. required 
by the Air National Guard bases and organizations. All the items in this esti- 
mate are applicable to.specific types of aircraft and the estimate is based upon 
actual numbers and assignment of the aircraft programed. The 60-kilowatt gen- 
erator set, which represents the majority of dollars in this estimate, is used in 
starting certain types of aircraft, such as F-86D, F-89, F—94C, and RF-84F, and 
provides a source of electrical power required in ground check of electronic fire- 
control and navigational equipment installed in these aircraft. The miscellane- 
our aircraft ground servicing equipment is also computed by applying the re- 
quirement to the actual numbers of aircraft programed. Replacement quantities 
which are included in this estimate are for the items of equipment that have 
reached their estimated life expectancy and are beyond economical repair. 

The decrease in this estimate from prior fiscal year is due to a general comple- 
tion of the requirements for aircraft ground servicing equipment. 


Progect 243. Arrrietp SPECIALIZED TRUCKS AND TRAILERS, $372,000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the airfield specialized trucks and trailers required 
by the Air National Guard bases and organizations. All items in this estimate 
are applicable to specific tynes of aircraft, such as F—80, F—84, A, B, C, and D, 
F-89, F-—86D, F-—94, A and B, T-33, and SA-16, and the estimate is computed based 
upon actual numbers and assignment of these aircraft. The miscellaneous 
equipment in this estimate is also computed by applying the requirement to the 
actual numbers of aircraft programed. The replacement quantities which are in- 
cluded in this estimate are for the items of equipment that have reached their 
estimated life expectancy and are beyond economical repair. 

The decrease in this estimate from prior fiscal years is due to a general com- 
pletion of the requirements for airfield specialized trucks and trailers. 


PROGRAM 250. TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Summary of requirements, by project 














| | 
Project Title 1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
No. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
ee ene ee Ue ee Oe BORG, 4 Diol OMe 6 
250} *Trataing aides: 420 aA RUA AS $39, 414 $84, 000 $592, 000 
253 | Operational training devices__........._... 582, 914 | 2, 066, 000 | 2, 134, 000 
254 | Communication training devices... _-- | 0} 0 | 27, 000 
Total program requirements (obliga- 
tions) __. RESOV SEE 622, 328 2, 150, 000 2, 753, 000 





Progect 251. TRAINING Arps, $592,000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for requirement for special weapon defense kits for 
Air National Guard wings, air resupply groups, air transport squadrons and over- 
sea bases, for instruction on procedures and detection equipment necessary for 
survival in the event of an atomic attack, and instrument flight training aids for 
instruction under simulated instrument conditions. 

The increase in this project over prior years is due to the requirement for items 
not previously programed for the Air National Guard. 


PROJECT 253. OPERATIONAL TRAINING Devices, $2,134,000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
This estimate provides for the procurement of flight trainers and simulators 


for eight Air National Guard bases assigned conventional mission aircraft. 
These training devices are used for familiarization of ANG pilots with correct 
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procedures to be followed under flight conditions with conventional type aircraft. 
It also provides for modification of C-11B jet-instrument trainers in making the 
trainer cockpit configuration identical to that of the unit’s tactical aircraft, which 
will enable training of pilots in all normal and emergency cockpit procedures. A 
total of 56 C-11B trainers are currently available or programed prior to fiscal 
year 1958, of which 36 will require modification in fiscal year 1958. Cost of 
modification was furnished by Air Force on the basis of an estimate furnished 
by a prime manufacturer. 

The increase in fiseal year 1958 over fiscal year 1957 is attributed to the modifi- 
cation of the C—11B trainers. 


Proyect 254. COMMUNICATION TRAINING Devices, $27,000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for initial and replacement requirements for code train- 
ing sets and communications training aids for tactical reconnaissance, AC & W 
units and AACS units of the Air National Guard. ‘These training aids are 
used for familiarization of Air National Guard pilots and air crewmen with 
correct procedures in the use of communication equipment applicable to Air 
National Guard assigned aircraft. 


Program 260. Support EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Summary of requirements by project 























Project Title 1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
No. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
261 | Shop machinery and en Jus -,UEL $2, 059, 795 $3, 364, 000 $3, 193, 000 
262 | Shop tools and materials... -...........-.- . 1, 429, 541 567, 000 193, 000 
263 | Personal equipment__.__..-..._....---.----- 1, 145, 7 1, 693, 000 1, 574, 000 
264 | Photo equipment and supplies. _.._._.....-- 494, 822 481, 000 460, 000 
266 | Printing equipment. .......................- 28, 957 12, 000 0 
267 | Furniture and furnishings....._..........-.- 263, 212 224, 000 188, 000 
268 | Food service equipment_.__-............-.-.-- 86, 043 84, 000 8, 000 
269 | Service and trade equipment.__...........-- 1, 390 15, 000 9, 000 
Total program requirements (obliga- 
HON wawschaa dese. caxsencecqnssess< 5, 509, 510 6, 440, 000 5, 625, 000 





ProgeEctT 261: SHOP MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT, $3,193,000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the procurement of minimum quantities of shop 
machinery and equipment required by Air National Guard bases and organiza- 
tions to support aircraft, vehicular equipment and communications-electronic 
equipment programed for the Air National Guard during fiscal year 1958. The 
requirement for each item in this estimate was computed by applying the re- 
quirement of each base or organization considering the type of equipment or 
systems being supported against the number of bases and organizations pro- 
gramed. The miscellaneous requirements were computed on an individual item 
basis in the same manner as the items listed. The miscellaneous items represent 
numerous small dollar items with a unit cost of less than $50. Replacement 
requirements are included in this estimate which are for items of equipment 
which have reached their estimated life expectancy and are beyond economical 
repair. 

The decrease in this project from prior fiscal year is due to a general com- 
pletion of the requirements for shop machinery and equipment. 


ProJEcT 262: SHorp Toots AND MATERIALS, $193,000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the shop tools and materials required by Air Na- 
tional Guard bases and organizations. The estimate was computed by applying 
the requirement of each organization and base to the number of organizations and 
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bases programed. The miscallaneous shop tools and materials included in this 
estimate were computed in the same manner as the items listed. These miscel- 
laneous items represent numerous small dollar items with a unit cost of less 
than $50. Replacement quantities included in this estimate are for items of 
equipment which have reached the estimated life expectancy and are beyond 
economical repair. 

The decrease in this estimate over perior years is due to the major portion of 
items formerly funded in this project being funded as stock fund items in project 
448 during fiscal years 1957 and 1958. 


Prosect 263. PERSONAL EQuIPMENT, $1,574,000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for: Parachutes, life rafts, and other survival equip- 
ment applicable to aircraft assigned to the Air National Guard, flying clothing for 
pilots and aircrewmen; protective clothing for firefighters and ground support 
personnel; special purpose clothing for food service and medical personnel; 
ecclesiastical equipment for ANG bases not located on a regular military base, 
personal equipment such as pistol belts, holsters, kit bags, ammunition bags, sun 
glasses, ete. The miscellaneous requirements were computed on an individual 
basis in the same manner as the items listed. These miscellaneous items repre- 
sent numerous small dollar items with a unit cost of less than $50. The estimate 
includes initial requirements due to programed increase in ANG personnel and 
replacement requirements for those items of equipment which have reached their 
estimated life expectancy and are beyond economical repair. 

The decrease in this project from prior fiscal year is due to a general comple- 
tion of the requirements for personal equipment. 


ProJeEct 264. PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT AND Suppuiss, $460,000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for photographie equipment for Air National Guard 
bases, reconnaissance type organizations and reconnaissance type aircraft. This 
estimate has been computed by applying the requirement of each Air National 
Guard organization and base against the number of organizations and bases pro- 
gramed. The requirement for photographic equipment for reconnaissance type 
aircraft has been computed considering the actual number of aircraft programed 
for the Air National Guard. The miscellaneous photographic equipment require- 
ment includes items similar to those listed and was computed in the same manner. 
These miscellaneous items represent numerous small dollar items with a unit cost 
of less than $50. Replacement requirements are for equipment which has reached 
its estimated life expectancy and is beyond economical repair. 

The decrease in this estimate from prior fiscal years is due to a general comple- 
tion of the requirements for photographic equipment and supplies. 


Progect 267. FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS, $188,000 
’* , 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This major portion of this estimate provides for the procurement of blankets 
required for the additional personnel programed for the Air National Guard and 
replacements for those items that have reached their estimated life expectancy 
and are beyond economical repair. The miscellaneous requirements were com- 
puted on an individual item basis in the same manner as the items listed, These 
miscellaneous items represent numerous small: dollar items with a unit cost of 
less than $50. 

The decrease in this estimate from prior years is due to a general completion 
of the requirements for furniture and furnishings. 


Prosect 268. Foop Service EQUIPMENT $8,000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
This estimate provides for the procurement of replacements for food-service 


equipment which has reached its estimated life expectancy and is beyond eco- 
nomical repair. The miscellaneous requirements were computed on an individual 
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item basis in. the same manner,as the items listed. These miscellaneous items 
represent numerous small dollar items with a unit cost of,less than $50. 

The decrease in this estimate from prior years is due to the major portion of 
items in this category now being procured through local purchase and funded 
under another project. 


Progecr 269, SeRvIceE.AND TRADE EQuIPMENT, $9,000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for service and trade equipment required by Air Na- 
tional Guard bases and organizations to properly support the mission of the Air 
National Guard. The miscellaneous requirements were computed on an indi- 
vidual item basis in the same manner as the items listed. These miscellaneous 
items represent numerous small dollar items with. a unit cost of less than $50. 


ProgRAM 270. Base MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


Summary of requirements by project 











| 
Project Title | 1956 actual’ | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 








0. 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) 
271 | Engineering machinery and equipment. --_.- $526, 508 $1, 795, 000 $5, 000 
272 | Fire-fighting equipment._............-~...-. 33, 741 1, 069, 000 43, 000 
278) LGHEy. OGUIIERET O. . ~9--- nen pee ene--s0<; 540, 765 1, 118, 000 1, 336, 000 
275 | Decontatimating equipment_..___._..--- Wu 5, 219 9, 000 8, 000 
Total program requirements (obligations) 1, 106, 233 3, 991, 000 1, 392, 000 





Prosect 271: ENGINEERING MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT, $5,000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the procurement of cable reeling machines and mis- 
cellaneous engineering machinery and equipment required by Air National Guard 
communication construction units. The miscellaneous construction, mining, ex- 
cavating and highway maintenance equipment was computed on an individual 
item basis. These miscellaneous items represent small dollar items with a unit 
cost of less than $50. Replacements included in this estimate are for items of 
equipment that have reached the estimated life expectancy and are beyond 
economical repair. 

The decrease in this estimate from prior fiscal year is due to a general com- 
pletion of procurement of engineering machinery and equipment for Air National 
Guard bases during fiscal year 1957. 


ProJect 272: FIREFIGHTING EQUIPMENT, $43,000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the procurement of firefighting equipment required 
by Air National Guard bases and units. The miscellaneous utility equipment re- 
quirement was computed on an individual item basis in the same manner as the 
items listed. These miscellaneous items represent small dollar items with a unit 
cost of less than $50. Replacements included in this estimate are for items of 
equipment that have reached the estimated life expectancy and are beyond 
economical repair. 

The decrease in the estimate over the previous fiscal year is due to a general 
completion of procurement of the major items of firefighting equipment during 
fiscal year 1957. 


Progect 273: Utmity EQuIPMENT, $1,336,000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the ultility equipment required by Air National 
Guard bases and units. This estimate was computed by applying the requirement 
of each organization, A. C. and W. and communication type and base against the 
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number of organizations and bases programed. The miscellaneous utility equip- 
ment requirement was computed on an individual item basis in the same manner 
as the items listed. These miscellaneous items represent numerous small dollar 
items with a unit cost of less than $50. Replacement included in this estimate 
are for items of equipment that have reached the estimated life expectancy and 
are beyond economical repair. 

The increase in this estimate over prior fiseal years is due to the fact that this 
equipment which was required in prior fiscal years, was not available for requisi- 
tion by the Air National Guard until fiscal year 1958. 


Progect 275: DECONTAMINATING EQUIPMENT, $8,000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the procurement of miscellaneous spares, spare parts 
and supplies for equipment already in the possession of Air National Guard 
units. Miscellaneous spares, spare parts and supplies, $8,000. 

General Witson. Procurement of the equipment which this esti- 
mate covers would enable the Air National Guard to attain approxi- 
mately 93 percent of its equipment objective. The equipment require- 
ments, itemwise, include items for aircraft not previously assigned 
to the Air National Guard, replacements for worn out or obsolete 
equipment and for items previously required but not available for 
issue. 

We are requesting funds for 15 new lightweight mobile radar sets 
used for ground controlled approaches, and 3 heavy height finders 
for use with radar direction finders. When we get this equipment, 
we will be able to provide valuable radar training for aircrews and 
ground operators and extend our radar coverage. We are also re- 
questing funds for radio equipment, which was previously unavail- 
able.or which represents a new requirement. The equipment includes 
transmitters, direction finders, receivers, radio sets and electronic 
shops. They will be used to equip AACS, and AC and W units and 
Air National Guard control towers. 

We also need wire communications and meteorological equipment, 
such as teletype, switchboards, and barographs. They are all 
vided for in the $4.9 million requested in the ground communications 
and electronic area. 

The $5. 6 million for support equipment covers such items as shop 
machinery and tools, personal equipment, photo equipment and food 
service equipment. Over 60 percent of the dollars in this program 
are necessary to equip our shops so that they can support our aircraft, 
vehicles and communications equipment. 

We require $3.8 million for ammunition and $93,000 for weapons 
such as machineguns, pistols, rifles, and carbines. We are, as you 
know, going into rocket-firing aircraft—we will have 556 such aircraft 
by the end of fiscal year 1958. Since a round of .50 caliber ammuni- 
tion is 35 cents and the cost of a rocket $44, we can expect. the cost of 
ammunition to increase substantially in future years as we receive ad- 
ditional rocket-firing aircraft. 

The balance of $8.3 million requested in the equipment area covers 
trucks, trailers, automobiles, material handling equipment, ground 
handling equipment, training equipment, and base maintenance 
equipment. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Here again we have the backup detail. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


‘Proeram 310, PLANNING 


Summary of requirements by project 


Project Title 1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
No. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
312 | Investigational engineering.._..-...........-. $12, 334 0 0 
313 | Advaneed project planning.........-....-... 293, 450 $300, 000 $150,000 


fn | eure requirements (obliga- 
t 


Prosect 313. ADVANCE PROJECT PLANNING, $150,000 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 





This estimate provides funds for working drawings and estimates of funds 
required for construction to be accomplished in succeeding fiscal years at the 
following Air National Guard installations : 


Te Sr re I UT nm memeremeannin $35, 000 
ee Se rs I ir carla biceeiest encima dng mes eh ets tlnentbd cpm en en ee peed ln caleh ab ghana 9, 000 
Grenter| Pittiberge Airport, Pai .c si ee 15, 000 
Gopeeree; Orr Base; $8) Oi ikl e solic o sslncd. 15, 000 
eae ar ey asin chieisenttee bee en byis e~orertepinies 35, 000 
General Mitchell Field, Milwaukee, Wis__--.---___-_--__-______--___.__ 26, 000 
Cipaeee. Seamacina =Aloure, "Wwy0.. ee cls 15, 000 

OT Dh i edie Sh ih tle add ee Sab dh Geb aed ae edd 150, 000 


ProGRAM 320. MiLirary CONSTRUCTION, CONTINENTAL UNITED STaTEs 


Summary of requirements by project 




















Project Title | 1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
No. 
(a) (2) (3) (4) 
$21 | Military construction, continental United 
Ss cote tial a ta tae etek inet til $23, 237, 010 $33, 939, 000 $19, 764, 000 
Total program requirements (obliga- 
Se Ap thranuttomaectesastadionateass 23, 237, 010 33, 939, 000 | 19, 764, 000 


Progect 321. Mimirary CONSTRUCTION, CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES, $19,764,000 


This estimate represents a continuing phase of the overall Air National Guard 
construction program and the construction of the items listed herein are required 
to bring the availability of facilities in phase with the strength buildup and 
assignment of aircraft to Air National Guard units, 


Supervision costs by Office, Chief of Engineers, United States Navy 
and National Guard Bureau current year costs for construction 


pareeted 1a prior years. 20.1 LU 22 $1, 798, 500 
Amiotiom cqmemiemtaos. jt el ig esol 74, 000 
Breene Aismort, Gatihn ss 6s < sige mesid see main es ise Shibeen snes 325, 314 

ae eemenartere Wee ee eons 279, 000 
I cl IR 27, 900 
I er oes weer tne esinanen a calaieeinreeemtthe-mmntibeeiind ts 18, 414 

















Wambo 2 Wied, eye Gi ih ee ee eth be a seth eile ante $670, 689 
BAceralt DAPMINS DUD oreccnericninrererrarnserereratmremmtathlitltytdewkashttendtitis 93, 500 
Cans Cie Fe, IIS se citunsscvsieretemniapaniarinsasiinitaimiblivicbtidienitdiate% 139, 500 
ASP CODBREG!. ONG WEFRiIn®  DUIIGINE.. .nccncennn nse ememnnnmnnsbit 342, 225 
TOR Od ER Bil Fo rccnencetninmamenrapeemianinmginibaleniabiabiatin lik 57, 500 
I aa assiesdatctanstcaniatn raraeintatincerncnsenpaiinaiene lit iia 37, 964 

Bravéeiwield, Savannah, Ga. nn nrenccencnnnnnkth Meek btids Jaca 447, 569 
CATION Biel CPTI cern rnienencncnrnrniemenenat bh es Sl teaipeieal 111, 750 
a a ese. sss eel tidied eiiabinacialataiaomcn dil 160, 000 
iene cncinivisticiipailietianitiies minicialiaeaadeninidabaiiterntdenitaiiin al 38, 000 
nn TR sc Inet ticaliigcenatcpinlniariaicnaniaie sinisiepieownsia antennal 74, 100 
Wee ied eG Ti ast wiccetttin cite enietaiinip ant Mob BS Bi 88, 385 
I, SNE I cis srs rer scnesinsnreneitisaesneeneteainapimeaniasactncsecnsiane ILS AEA, Sal 25, 334 

CO, Fe ii iciettecneneeeereirrnnsicieeeenieinneniencereecllls 589,098 
Supply and armament storage building__________________ 174, 283 
I italia silicic cslncrenatis staheoteelisielantadaaitomimdicana eet AA, 288, 000 
Ieeeas and utilities L/S... lis 46, 300 
BRM NGA? BOT IROOG iin ae Se EL, it 30, 515 

GR IP ORES, TORR Tih ister e eer nrerwreentiobliee. Joust 972, 020 
BIEL erteitnnnion lilies victiaaa sialic cniiatiiaana cents niiae LTTE, . SA eae, 357, 000 
Operations and training building____________________ 560, 000 
Bens Services sie eee 55, 020 

PR ee i sect lee ee ie 336, 741 
SER rOk GRE WETS DULIGINE. gence menwdeemoemnnnncee 283, 500 
Oe ON Ti hse eee eeeeditbeliidelibeoal A 5, 280 
I TSI on a a 28, 900 
SE, TINUE caieite isin cineca bcs allen cceina gg delhi aphoatiag 19, 061 

I i hiciacstinveit instil sineitsinebstochtahaiaid inate nicitiaeaia RE: OP Stale. 8, 750, 238 
IT ins ctaditha sab netecithienicsciesitetgueitieatacistiatintanahiapsaa hie MOSEL, oDhiS 357, 000 
TR TET EI cs ereesp mtn entervrpenennriecnreiinnncnsnintlbatshe SAS nO: 560, 000 
wc a ca i 344, 250 
Ramway-taxiway. system... e064 css seed coe ll 1, 593, 750 
Supply and armament storage facility___._..-___._.___.______-____ 174, 283 
We ee nn . .cen ateemnteneranamnnniMeitls. Vili Bir 33 49, 000 
ORE, POG , SUI nn rssin eemasimieesamrsrenetrercenrunssnsentglessi Shs A MLA 8, 544 
eiite OS VEO, BIT GODC BUOTRDC ono ccemrincccneereamcunitidtine sd: 8, 100 
Aircraft fuel storage__-_-_ cine ihn tg seals in eciplan acta 74, 000 
COR, CINE I ina ane rmmreion tat teeth tol) 2, 400 
NE - Na aa ct il csc clases olde cea elas ioc moc hema tetas 45, 000 
Wnts end wiilitios 1 /S. in ince ennntiOitie-eei tit t) 321, 633 
ERIIOEE HOEY ICE ncn ene otitis indat aise <li Bntose<bk 212, 278 

PN Ts I cs bss x enceian da mdi etereieen tenes ie teteab titi ace Saeees, 833, 902 
IE Seamed AB Sa ea an don cena cig ei ceca Rivcansd tn stipend cae capita Waa 357. 000 
SARIN ETRE I issih enlace inin caso aonsnter wale tiokscnteasii 252, 000 
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Proeram 330. Mizaitary Construction, OuTsipE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Summary of requirements by project 





Title 1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
(1) (2) 


331 | Military construction, outside continental 
United States. ............--.- panreneee ; $128, 491 


Total program requirements (obliga- 
Ts etn inenibetn nadia nameinn 128, 491 











JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides funds to defray current year costs for con- 
struction of facilities initiated im fiseal year 1957 at Anchorage Inter- 
national Airport, Alaska, $86,000. 

General Wixson. In the construction area, we have a requirement 
for $20 million in fiscal year 1958. Our construction requirements are 
ha of the long-range construction program approved by USAF and 

y the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Properties and Installations. 
Since many of our buildings have reached the stage where it is no 
longer economical to rehabilitate them, we will become more and more 
involved in replacing existing temporary facilities erected during 
World War II. 

This request will permit us to construct complete squadron facilities 
at Hutchinson, Kans., and Jackson, Miss.. At, Hutchinson, we require 
a new 7,000-foot runway to operate the jet aircraft scheduled for that 
squadron in fiscal year 1958. We have programed a complete squad- 
ron facility (less runway) at Will Rogers Field, Okla., to replace 
existing temporary facilities of World War LI vintage. 

Operation and training buildings are scheduled at Travis Field, 
Ga.; Alpena County Airport, Mich.; and at Barnes Field, Mass. An 
A. C. and W. building is programed for Buckley Field, Colo., and 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. Other programed construction includes opera- 
tions and training buildings for our air defense groups, communica- 
tions construction buildings, crash truck stations, hangars, and supply 
and armament storage buildings at various Air National Guard ew 
tions. All contemplated construction represents existing priority 
requirements or new requirements arising out of the reorganization of 
our tactical wings and the modification of our aircraft inventory. 

This, gentlemen, presents a summary of the Air National Guard 
— and programs and dollar requirements for fiscal year 1958. Be- 

ore concluding, allow me a moment to say that the Air National Guard 
has been making maximum use of the funds and other resources which 
the Congress and the United States Air Force have made available to it. 
Our units are successfully carrying out their training mission and we 
are proud of the fact that, with only a small additional outlay in terms 
of financial support, we have become a part of the defense team, capa- 
ble of contributing effectively to the security of the United States and 
its territories. Our personnel are well aware that they are today being 
measured, not in terms of numbers, but in terms of readiness. Con- 
sequently, there is no place in the Air National Guard for a man unless 
he is prepared to do his job and do it well. It is for this reason that I 
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say to you in all confidence—visitiour units and you will find they have 
earned your support. : 
Gentlemen, members of my staff and I are ready to provide you 
with such further information as you may desire. 
Mr. Rmey. A very interesting and excellent statement, General. 
On page 4 it would be well to put in the record sections 5 and 81 
of the National Defense Act and section 252 of Public Law 476. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


The subject matter formerly covered by sections 5 and 81 of the National De- 
fense Act and section 252 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 now appear 
in sections 8033, 8496 and 265, respectively, of the revised title 10, United States 
Code (Public Law 1028, 84th Cong.) ; also section 30, act of August 10, 1956 (Pub- 
lie Law 1028, 84th Cong.) relates to the same subject matter. 


“8033. Reserve components of Air Force; policies and regulations for govern- 
ment of: functions of National Guard Bureau with respect to Air Na- 
tional Guard 


“(a) Bach policy or regulation affecting the following subjects shall be pre- 
pared by a committee of officers of the appropriate division or divisions of the 
air staff and of an equal number of officers of the Air National Guard of the 
United States: 

(1) The organization or distribution of the Air National Guard of the 
United States. 
(2) The organization, distribution, or training of the Air National Guard. 

“(b) The members of each committee under subsection (@) who are officers 
of the Air National Guard of the United States must be selected from lists of offi- 
cers of that component who are suitable for that duty, submitted by the governors 
of the States and Territories of whose Air National Guard they are members, 
respectively, and by the commanding general of the District of Columbia Na- 
tional Guard for the District of Columbia. 

“(e) Each policy or regulation affecting the organization, distribution, training, 
appointment, assignment, promotion, or discharge of members of the Air Force 
Reserve shall be prepared by a committee of officers of the appropriate divisions 
of the air staff and of an equal number of officers of the Air Force Reserve. 

“(d) Each policy or regulation affecting the Air Force Reserve and either 
the Air National Guard of the United States or the Air National Guard shall be 
prepared by a committee composed of equal numbers of officers of the Regular 
4 Force, of the Air National Guard of the United States, and of the Air Force 

erve. 

“‘(e) There shall be not less than 10 officers of the Air National Guard of the 
United States and the Air Force Reserve on duty with the Air Staff, one-half of 
whom shall be considered as additional members of the Air Staff while on that 
duty. 

““(f) The Chief of Staff shall— 

“(1) send the statements of policies and regulations prepared under this 
section to the Secretary of the Air Force; 

“(2) advise him with regard thereto ; and 

(3) after action on those policies and regulations by the Secretary, act 
as the agent of the Secretary in carrying them into effect. 

“(g) In addition to the functions and duties performed by it for the Depart- 
ment of the Army, the National Guard Bureau shall perform similar functions 
and duties for the Department of the Air Force, and shall be the channel of com- 
munication between the Department of the Air Force and the States and Terri- 
tories, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, and the District of Columbia on all matters 
affecting the Air National Guard. 


8496. Air National Guard of United States: commissioned officers; duty in 
National Guard Bureau 


“(a) The President may, with their consent, order commissioned officers of 
om Air National Guard of the United States to active duty in the National Guard 

ureau. 

‘*(b). The number of officers of the Air National Guard of the United States in 
any grade below brigadier general who are ordered to active duty in the National 
Guard Bureau may not be more than 40 percent of the number of officers of the 
Air Force in that grade authorized for duty in that Bureau. 
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“265. Policies and regulations: participation of reserve officers in preparation 
and administration 


“Within such numbers and in such grades and assignments as the Secretary 
concerned may prescribe, each armed force shall have officers of its reserve com- 
ponents on active duty (other than for training) at the seat of government, and 
at headquarters responsible for reserve affairs, to participate in preparing and 
administering the policies and regulations affecting those reserve components. 
While so serving, such an officer is an additional number of any staff with which 
he is serving.” 


“FUND FOR PAYING CERTAIN NATIONAL GUARD OFFICERS 


“Sec, 30. The pay and allowances for the Chief of the National Guard Bureau 
and officers ordered to. active duty from the Army National Guard of the United 
States or the Air National Guard of the United States under section 3496 or 8496 
of title 10, United States Code, shall be paid out of the funds appropriated for 
the pay of the Army National Guard or the Air National Guard.” 


FLYING HOURS 


Mr. Ritey. What are the minimum flying hours required of the Air 
National Guard ? 

General Wixson. A pilot is required to have a minimum of 125 
hours per year. 

Mr. Raiaey. I note with interest here that you seem to have no diffi- 
culty in getting airmen. How do you account for the fact that you 
get as Many airmen as you need ? 

General Witson. There are two things having to do with that, sir. 


SECTION 2, 81, AND 252 OFFICERS 


Mr. Ruzy. Before we get into that, General, Mr. Crosby calls my 
attention to the fact that language which was contained regarding 
section 5 and section 81 of the Defense Act was deleted in the program 
which was presented to us, Would you tell us why it was deleted ? 

General Wuson. Well, sir, it was presented at the time by the 
Guard Bureau to the Air Force. The Air Force concurred in it and 
somewhere between the Air Force and the time you got the budget it 
was deleted. This is the third year it happened, sir. When we didn’t 
have the language the program didn’t work, but since we have had the 
janguage we have these needed people in the spaces where we need 
them. 

Mr, Ritey. I noted from your statement that you thought that con- 

tributed very largely to the success of this Air National Guard 
program. 
General Witson. Yes, sir. By having these people in each of the 
ae commands and depots which do business with the Guard, and 
realizing there is a certain difference between the Guard and the active 
establishment, in funding and other things, sir, it is necessary that 
we have them if our program is to succeed. 

Mr. Ritzy. What seems to be the objection on the part of the Air 
eee or whoever deleted it? Or did the Bureau of the Budget do 
it? 

_ General Witson. I believe it was done at the Bureau of the Budget, 
sir. 

Mr. Ritzy. One more score against the Bureau of the Budget so 
far as I am concerned. 
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Coming back to the airmen, you started to explain to us your 
situation on that. 


AIRMEN PROCUREMENT 


General Witson. We have never had any trouble meeting our re- 
quirement for airmen, Mr. Chairman. I think I can attribute that 
primarily to good sound programs and the fact that ever since Public 
Law 51, which allowed us to have the non-prior-service personnel in 
the Air Guard under the Governor’s proclamation, it has been possible 
to fill our low-rank spaces with non-prior-service airmen whom we 
get into our program and train to meet our requirements. | 

It is a hard job to bring a master sergeant in and say he is goin 
to scrub floors. Most of the prior-service personnel coming out o 
the Air Force are in grades of airman first class and above. They 
are not looking for jobs as assistant cooks, and so on, so we have to 
bring new blood into the organization, train them, and so on. 

Mr. Ritry. Do you find these people you take in susceptible to train- 
ing and do they meet the requirements pretty well in the majority of 
the cases ? 

General Wirson. Yes, sir, and we test our airmen the same as the 
active establishment. 

We test. our airmen just as the Air Force does. They have a 
“specialty” testing system. For an airman to progress in rank he 
has to have been trained as such, and through his own initiative in 
the unit he has to bring up his training because he has to pass a test 
before he can be promoted. 


AIR TECHNICIAN PROGRAM 


Another thing, too, is the fact that, as you know, we have the air 
technician program in the guard. 

One thing we have always held is that a unit has to meet a certain 
percentage of manning potential or the unit is liable to leave that com- 
munity. 

All the technicians are boosters. They are recruiters. They don’t 
want to lose their jobs so they see to it that people come into the 
organization. 

Mr. Ritry. They perform a valuable service, too? 

General Wirson. In addition to being mechanics, maintenance and 
administrative personnel, at nights and on weekends they are all re- 
cruiting. 

Mr. Riry. Unless you have good technicians the airplane doesn’t 
fly, does it? 

General Wirson. That is exactly right, sir. 

General CaLtLaHan. Mr. Chairman, this experience of the Air Na- 
tional Guard in the technician program has led us to support very 
actively the idea of getting technicians under similar circumstances 
working as part of our Air Force Reserve Establishment. 

T don’t know whether General Hall wants to comment further on 
that. 

General Hat. I would like to have the opportunity to endorse 
what General Callahan has just said. As long as a year ago General 
Wilson and I appeared before this committee in support of the idea 
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that an Air Reserve technician plan should be approved for the Air 
Force Reserve. 

We think it will contribute greatly to the effectiveness of our units. 
It will increase our manning, and very importantly, such action 
should result in manpower saving and make manpower available to 
the Air Force tactical units. 

The present status of that is that it is under consideration by the 
Civil Service Commission. They support the plans in principle. 
They wanted to conduct a few more exercises before we implemented 
the plan, and I believe the Civil Service Commission at this moment 
is having a slight er with the AFL-CIO on the subject which 
is causing us some delay. 

We feel it will be a tremendous boon to the Air Force Reserve once 
we can get it and implement it, because our people now are not mem- 
bers of the Reserve unit. They are additional active duty people 
put there for the purpose of maintaining the equipment, facilities, 
records, and so on. 

Mr. Riixy. You find this provides a pool of technicians and me- 
chanics for the regular Air Force, and are you able to draw on them 
for your requirements? 

General Hautxi. We do not contemplate they would provide a pool 
for the active Air Force. They are members of the Reserve organi- 
zation itself. 

Mr. Ruy. I understand that. Of course that is a very valuable 
contribution to have them in your Reserve and ready in case of an 
emergency. I was wondering whether these trained men, should you 
have a lack of personnel in the regular Air Force, could be drawn 
from ? 

General Hatz. That is exactly what would happen in the event of 
mobilization, you see, because they would come right into the active 
establishment in their mobilization position as members of the Reserve 
unit. 

General Witson. In my estimation the air technician program for 
the guard is the backbone of the guard program. 

Mr. Ruzy. It would seem sotome. In order to keep down accident 
frequency and get maximum efficiency from the aircraft, you will have 
to have good technicians. 


AVAILABILITY OF MODERN AIRCRAFT 


Does the guard propose to gradually phase the machinegun aircraft 
into the rocket-firing aircraft ? 

eoeee Witson. Yes, sir. We are going into that as each year 

oes by. 
: Mr. Ruy. The ultimate objective, then, is to convert altogether to 
aircraft which can carry rockets? 

General Wixson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rixy. Are you satisfied with the progress you are making in 
getting modern equipment ? 

General Wuson. Yes, sir. I can say this: I believe the Air Force 
is doing the best job it possibly can to modernize the guard as fast as 
it can, sir. 

Mr. Rixy. That is very gratifying. A year or two ago I heard 
exactly the opposite. 
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General Witson. We have had lean years in the past, but it is now 
picking up, sir. 
RUNWAY REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Ritey. To what extent are your Air National Guard fields meet- 
ing the requirements on length of airstrips or runways to take over 
jet aircraft? 

General Witson. All except two which are either in being or under 
contract in fiscal year 1957, and it is in phase with the aircraft arriving, 
and plus the construction we programed for 1958, so we will meet 
the arrival of our aircraft. 

Mr. Ritxy. Does the State contribute anything to the building of 
these facilities ? 

General Wutson. No, sir, other than the land. We pay nothing for 
the land, sir. Either the State, city, or community furnishes the land 
on a dollar-a-year basis for the runway extensions and we fund for the 
construction. 

On service contract the State pays 25 percent on cost of utilities, 
maintenance of buildings, and other things, sir. 

Mr. Riry. Mr. Laird? 

Mr. Latrp. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. General Wilson, it is always refreshing to have you 
before the committee. You always talk as though you mean what you 
say, and you are really enthusiastic about the Air National Guard. 

General Wirson. I am, sir. 

Mr. Ritxy. He is the most refreshing witness I have heard all year 
and I have been listening to them since January. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


AUTOMOBILE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. What sorts of automobiles are provided, if any, for the 
Air National Guard? 

General Wiison. Total number of 19 new ones, Mr. Chairman. 
They are sedans. I can give you the bases where they will be if you 
would like that, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right, and what is the justification for them? 

General Wirson. Those are to be used for transporting personnel, 
carrying on of administrative inspection work for outlying localities, 
for the moving of records and people necessary for training, sir, be- 
tween bases and their outlying units, 

Mr. Manon. Do you have a backup witness who works directly on 
that and has that specific responsibility ? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Who is that? 

Colonel Morrorp. You want to know why all of the sedans are 
necessary? Weare buying only a few this year. 

Mr. Manon, The whole Air Force is buying 18 and the Air Na- 
tional Guard is buying 19. 

Colonel Morrorp. The total requirement for sedans in the Air 
National Guard has been established on the basis of 1 per flying field, 
plus 1 per State headquarters, plus 1 per wing headquarters. The 
number we are proposing to buy this next year is the difference be- 
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tween those on hand and the number of total authorization, partly for 
new flying fields and partly because of the fact that in prior years when 
this committee approved funds there was no authorization to procure 
anything but replacement vehicles and we didn’t get the new ones 
that year. 

Mr. Manon. How many sedans do you have in the Air National 
Guard now ? 

Colonel Morrorp. 167, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Would you trade in some of those in acquiring the 19 
additional ones? 

Colonel Morrorp. We propose to trade in 10 and buy 29, for a net 
increase of 19. That appears on page 31 of the justification. 

Mr. Manon. What kinds of cars would you be able to acquire; 
within what price range ? 

Colonel Morrorp. We cannot requisition a particular car, sir. 

Mr. Marron. What is the price range ? 

Colonel Morrorp. $1,399 each is the unit cost that Air Materiel 
Command furnished us. It would be a Chevrolet or a Ford. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any cars which would cost more than that 
in the budget request ? 

Colonel Morrorp. No, sir. This is the only item for cars in the 
budget request. 

General Cattanan. These are light sedans, Mr. Chairman, whereas 
the 18 you have in mind for the regular establishment are for medium 
sedans. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. To operate efficiently you have to have a certain num- 
ber of cars. 

General Wizson. All of these 10 replacements are based on a cri- 
teria of over 60,000 miles, and in many instances they are 1941 models 
that we have had since that time, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You can get the cars so far as I am concerned. You 
will have no problem there. I realize, also, that this is a minor item 
in money, but the principle of developing correct information for the 
committee and for the record is an important matter. 


COMMENDATION OF AIR NATIONAL GUARD PROGRAM 


Your statement is very comprehensive, and all of this backup in- 
formation you have given us is very fine, and we have confidence that 
you will continue to push this program as you have. We are always 
please to get your report, because you seem to be vigorously pushing 
this program. We believe that is very important. 

General Hall, do you look at this work from time to time? 

General Hatu. I certainly do, sir; about 15 hours a day. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think General Wilson is overstating the case? 

General Harty. I am extremely proud of the Air National Guard, 
and I agree with him it is the best of the Reserve components any- 
where within the Department of Defense. We work very, very 
closely together and it is part of my business. I am sure it will be 
very successful. 


=e 


ETT 
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EVENTUAL REQUIREMENTS OF AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Crossy. General Wilson, how large do you think the the guard 
eventually will be? Do you have any concept of how much more you 
will grow ? 

General Wirson. Under our present program we expect. by the 
end of fiscal year 1961 to reach our level. That is approximately 
89,000 people. 

Mr. Crospy. Do you have any idea what that involves in airplanes 
and dollars? 

General Wison. It is no change from our normal program. It is 
the normal growth until we reach a leveling off. 

There will be continuing modernization of aircraft as each year goes 
by and the Air Force turns later model aircraft over to us. We ‘will 
continue to increase in our flying-hour program due to increased pilots, 
and that will cost some additional money. I don’t have a magnitude 
figure; no, sir. There will be certain decreases in some programs, as 
we gradually reach our requirement, and increases in others. 

Mr. Crossy. You have a plan for 1958 of 2,600 aircraft ? 

General Wuson. That is correct. 

Mr. Crossy. That relates to roughly around 73,000 personnel. 

General Wisson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crossy. Is that in relation to your 89,000? 

General Wuson. Yes. 

Mr. Crossy. And 13,000 technicians? 

General Witson. Average—that is correct. Those will increase as 
later model aircraft come in with higher performance equipment, such 
as electronic gear, later model fire-control systems, and so forth. 

That 89,000 does not embrace any more squadrons. There is no 
change in the number of flying units, sir. That is what aircraft is 
tied to. Our ultimate program is something over 2,700 aircraft, but 
the mix of aircraft will increase the cost each year as newer aircraft 
come to us from the Air Force. Then the higher priced aircraft will 
be included in our program. 


OBLIGATION FORECAST 


Mr. Crospy. In 1956 you had an appropriation of $192 million. 
You did not use $7,643,000 of that, or did not obligate it. 

General Wixson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Crospy. In 1957 you.had a substantial increase, to $258,700,000. 
It is a sizable jump. 

General Witson. That is correct, sir . 

Mr. Crossy. Do you anticipate that you will use all of that money 
this year? 

General Wirson. I will say that this budget you have before you 
is a very austere budget. 

Mr. Crospy. I am talking about 1957. 

General Wiison. 1957? 

Colonel Morrorp. Our obligation this year on a percentage basis has 
been substantially ahead of what it was last year. 

Mr. Crossy. That may well be. 
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Colonel Morrorp. Our present projections would indicate that a 
higher percentage of the total will be obligated this year than last 
year. 

Mr. Crossy. At the rate of obligation up to the end of February 
it would appear that you might not obligate around $10 million in 
your operating funds, This is excluding the capital funds, your con- 
struction and procurement, which can be obligated in large single 
sums, 

General Wuson. That is always the latter part of the year. 

Mr. Crossy. That is right. Sometimes it takes a lot of planning. 

General Wirson. That is correct, sir. 

I feel that there will be some return at the end of the year when 
you have your money spread as wide as we have in 800 pockets. 

Mr. Crossy. There is always some left over ? 

General Wizson. You cannot do it 100 percent, sir. 


CAPITAL ITEMS COMPARED WITH OPERATING ITEMS 


Mr. Crossy. Looking at the summary of requirements by budget 
program and separating the capital items from the operating items, 
I ran some subtotals for 1957 that are not in the schedule. 

In going down to and including program 330 and everything above 
it I find this: 

In 1956 you used $39,307,000. That is for construction and pro- 
curement, or capital investment. 

In 1957 you have $67,251,000, and in 1958 you are going down ’ 

General Wuison. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Crossy. To $27,900,000, or roughly $28 million. That is a 
decrease in your capital budget of $241 million ? 

General Witson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Crossy. That is between 1957 and 1958. 

Your overall budget, your overall appropriation request, is increas- 
ing only $4.3 million. 

General Wirson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Crosspy. So with a decrease of $2414 million in your capital 
budget you have an increase, then, of nearly $30 million in your operat- 
ing budget between 1957 and 1958 ? 

General Wizson. That is correct. 

Mr. Crossy. Which will provide for quite a bit of additional activ- 
ity. Your operating budget for 1957 was $45 million higher than your 
1956 budget. That is why it led me to question whether you will 
attain the level of activity that you are planing for 1957, and again 
that would extend into 1958. 

General Witson. As I say, there will be some right at the end of 
the year which will fall out, but under the present program I feel we 
will make at least as good as we did last year on total obligations, sir. 
It is based on our requirements of equipment, and so forth. 

Mr. Crossy. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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RATE OF OBLIGATION FOR OPERATIONS 


Mr. Crossy. At the end of February I believe the obligations for 
your operating budget were $120 million for 8 months. That would 
be at a rate of about $15 million per month. ‘ 

Extending that for the remainder of the year you would use about 
$180 million as compared with $190 million which you have, 

General Wiutson. You cannot consider that. The availability of 
many things in that area enter into the picture. They were contracted 
for in the initial part of the year and we have to get them in the latter 
part of the year. 

Mr. Crospy. I am not talking about the procurement budget. but 
the operating budget which shows day-to-day expenses. 

General Witson. I am sorry that I do not have that. 

Mr. Crospy. Those expenses should be at a fairly constant level. 
Since you are on a buildup it obviously will increase some. 

General Wiison. Talking of the 200 to 300 area? 

Mr. Crossy. No; the 400 and 500 area. 

General Wirson. Of course, you also have a requirement that you 
are operating in bad weather and a lot of the flying time in hours will 
come out in good flying weather starting in March, April, and May 
which also will increase that. 

You are never on an even keel in your operation and maintenance 
because that is tied directly to the availability of aircraft for flying 
and the weather. 

Mr. Crossy, I am not familiar with your rate of obligation other 
than this February figure I have here. 

General Wiison. You will find when the year is up we will be close 
to completing our obligations in both the capital and operating pro- 
gram. We also have the June camps coming in there. 

Colonel Morrorp. And 31 percent of the flying hours of the year 
are in the fourth quarter. 

Mr. Crossy. In connection with this I would like to have your ex- 
perience of last year, that is, the rate of buildup in the last few 
months for your operational budget as distinguished from your capi- 
tal budget. 

Colonel Morrorp. Very well, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

1. Obligations during the last few months of fiscal year 1956: 

{In millions] 








Di I eset ae ence ER MI testinal siaiccinncnrcinaicouslendiias $11.3 
Desi 22. eeee eee i a rida d 13. 7 
Jamiitty 2.L.. Li Dindientalaans GN Cicinscs Ne ihanE eMac eet nccnnennoeeneel 13. 4 
Vebruereic.~42.5-si athe. IE IG cicteiatie a hiistliitcticirccieninpeiieds 11.9 

NOTED Is it acca macheniealiiniianil 39. 9 DOC teieniacnin tenet 50.3 


2. Obligations for the last 4 months of fiscal year 1956 represent an increase 
of approximately 26.1 percent over the prior 4 months. This increase occurred 
despite the fact that $5.5 million of accumulated deferred credits for material 
which had been returned to depots prior to the fourth quarter were applied 
to the obligations for the fourth quarter rather than to the obligations for the 
prior months. 


Mr. Crospy. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman, except I have here a 
summary statement on basic program data for the Air National Guard 
which I would like to have printed in the record. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Air National Guard basic program data, fiscal years 1956-58 


























Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year | 
1956 1957 1958 
nid aie beets ieee saat lasisinons a wenlestcindeito et ab Pe oats 
Number of aircraft Pee e ccues bap sahodacubtnddwandeas 2, 138 2, 263 2, 614 
ee es eee 
eel ai ee tic neh decunes —_ a - 1, 565 | 1, 847 2, 318 
Meseiprieenng rt 22 sh 6. oa Add. ds ci SLC de 573 416 | 296 I 
Number of officers (average) - .-..-...--.-...--.----222- LLL IPR “6,971 at 7, 800 Ver the 8, 600 
} _— pone GEE geen o- ape 
yl . ie waataedcaem ite Ss tee eek a — 3, 282 3, 730 4, 260 ' 
DOM UG) TiO die Ota 3, 689 4, 070 4, 340 
Number of airmen (average)_--___- Sete ode eabtodsce sede. eR 56, 230 ae 57,900 as 62, 000 
Number of air technicians (average)....................-.....- 9, 574 11, 838 13, 824 
Number of aircraft flying hours_-__._.............-.-.--...-.. 394, 019 | } 430, 465 \ 483, 136 
Jet..... Sidalgk nck ostaneewen Sadnndgeaetenadhebed 237, 706 297,171 360, 319 
Reciprocating -_- ccthn filet be Ah aden nnbnd Hihtnntass dpb O> 156, 313 133, 294 122, 817 
Number of instaliations......................ajea Ds 2 LP 2 131 A 135 | of, 136 
Baye. cose Ses ioe. SIN tok 90 93 94 
CS ois. <ttn aih resents dd~ deci ~ dete ceient - 1 46Gse 41 42 42 


Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

It is a pleasure to have you before us again. 

General Wixson. It is always a pleasure to be here, Mr. Mahon. 


renee 
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THurspay, Apri 11, 1957. 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
WITNESSES 
COL. ROBERT J. FRIEDMAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, 


DCS/COMPTROLLER 

HON. LYLE 8. GARLOCE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

BRIG. GEN. JOHN E. MURRAY, DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL INVESTI- 
GATIONS, THE INSPECTOR GENERAL, USAF 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DCS/COMP- 
TROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

HUGH O. CROW, CHIEF, OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE DIVI- 
SION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS/COMPTROLLER 

LT. COL. EDWIN 8S. WITTBRODT, DEPUTY FOR LOGISTICS AND 
ADMINISTRATION, OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS/COMPTROLLER 

COL. D. G. WELCH, CHIEF, FUELS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF 
SUPPLY AND SERVICES, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

MAJ. GEN. C. J. BONDLEY, CHAIRMAN, DEPOT SUPPORT PANEL, 
DIRECTOR OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
MATERIEL 

COL. B. L. NEAL, CHAIRMAN, OPERATIONAL BASES PANEL, CHIEF, 
BUDGET-REQUIREMENT BRANCH, OPERATIONS PROGRAMS DI- 
VISION, DIRECTORATE OF OPERATIONS, DCS/OPERATIONS 

BRIG. GEN. C. E. COMBS, PROGRAM 440, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF 
PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT AND TRAINING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, PERSONNEL 

MAJ. GEN. O. F. McILNAY, DIRECTOR OF PLANS AND HOSPITALI- 
ZATION, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, USAF 

MAJ. GEN. K. P. BERGQUIST, DIRECTOR OF OPERATIONS, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

COL. VINCENT M. MILES, CHIEF, OPERATIONS PROGRAM DIVI- 
SION, DIRECTORATE OF OPERATIONS, DCS/OPERATIONS 

COL. DOUGLAS R. BROWN, CHIEF, PETROLEUM OFFICE, HEAD- 
QUARTERS, MIDDLETOWN AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

C. F. FRANKE, INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT BRANCH, INDUSTRIAL RE- 
SOURCES DIVISION, DCS/MATERIEL, 

COL. R. B. UHLE, ASSISTANT DEPUTY DIRECTOR AND PROCURE- 
MENT, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

COL. HOWARD W. LINDSEY, DEPUTY CHIEF, MANPOWER DIVISION 

LT. COL. WARREN G. CRAIG, CHIEF, LATIN AMERICAN MISSIONS 
SECTION, FLIGHT BRANCH, OPERATIONS SUPPORT DIVISION 

BRIG. GEN. D. E. HOOKS, COMMANDER, AIR FORCE OEFICE FOR 
ATOMIC ENERGY, DCS/OPERATIONS 

J.J. McLAUGHLIN, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY 


SP * KI 
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Program and financing 


Actual, 1956 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations: 


| 
Estimate, 1957 | Estimate, 1958 



































FE cine cnc non~-nacsseson saben $520, 400, 200 $585, 100, 700 $640, 000, 000 
2. Logistical Sees sean he o> -------=~| 1,247, 148,783 | 1, 464, 291,049 1, 574, 861, 000 
3. Training support........-.-.------ ssa 317, 872, 936 358, 982, 935 382, 603, 000 
4. Soneiee Ns se i ninke eran eaniee mane 928, 727,726 | 1,070, 569, 418 1, 200, 215, 000 
6, Medical support y- <> 2. -- -< 2-2-5. - 5-4 22s | 73, 236,059 76, 893, 695 108, 416, 000 
8 een epeeetiyte 177, 740, 437 202, 253, 241 222, 641, 000 
7. Oontingeneles.......-.---.------------. ented 7,876, 530 7, 000, 000 6, 264, 000 
8, Aireraft maintenance spares, spare parts and | 
supplies. __---.- ka 131, 867, 408 |.....--.----2.-. saye. 3 
9. Corrective maintenance of aircraft and ‘compo- 
nae iomenenrehes athane in ie SI UE fansvcnccnsscascclonsocccasscon ses 
10. Organization, base and maintenance equipment | 
SIEM lite hatentiiedsnnnocnsend>eees |__ 92,712,478 |-....-.--- sbi oa 
ee ete ee 
Total, direct obligations..........-.-..---..- 3, 668, 650, 467 3, 774, 091, 038 4 225 + 000, 0 000 
Reimbursable obligations: oly 
1. Operation of aircraft... ....-..------------------ $6, 652, 000 $1, 862, 000 $1, 279, 000 
2. Logistical support... ------.--- a hy 76, 890, 754 133, 602, 461 132, 301, 000 
3. ee SOS. @ 4 BS Oh -- SS} 8, 217, 862 8, 244, 800 | 7, 352, 000 
2. i ILS, .n anna onaepenbabennces=+ ence $27, 789, 628 $24, 575, 801 | $26, 483, 000 
5. Medical support... ....-.-.-----.--------.------ 14, 339, 840 | 17, 458, 600 | 20,086, 000 
6. feouleper 190 GOT gc 5-4-2 o> - nope ann-- anes 2, 437, 271 2, 003, 200 | 1, 962, 000 
8. Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts and | 
supplies... .....- 354.37 140, 462, 746 | _. Se Sat 
9. Corrective maintenance of aircraft and com- 
ponent equipment. . ......--...-.-...---...-.- 10,255 | 23a bs. Ml abe hed 
10. Organization, base and maintenance equipment | 
and supplies. _.-._-..--- Fekete Pracesice : 61, 326, 456 
Total, reimbursable obligations. -_.......-.-- 357 567, , 957 | 187, 641, 862 | 189, 553, 000 
Total, obligations. -_--.- -| 4,026, 218, 424 | “3, 961, 732, 900 | oF 414, 5 53, 000 
FINANCING | | 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts ___...--| —71, 273, 807 —31, 406, 038 |... 
Unobligated balance brought forward (69 Stat. 438)... _- —141, 949,110 |. —10,120,000 /...__. RAI 
Unobligated balance transferred from “Aircraft and re- | 
lated procurement, Air Force” (reimbursements to be | | 
earned from military assistance fund reservations) - - - - —15, 321, 844 | _- ree santo 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts._...| —210, 417, 003 | ~177, §21, 862 | —189, 553, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available (expiring for | 
a i ie wie itis dah Sandan’ 119. ROS BS eS RASS 
Unobligated balance carried forward (69 Stat. 438). .____| 10, 120, 000. Ff4-i6-- 22. se oo 
Appropriatiofisc 22... ceitedive Goi bd.lei dsb he | 8,597, 496, 570 3, 742, 685, 000 4, 225, 000, 000 


Obligations by objects 





| 





! 


| Estimate, 1957 | Estimate, 1958 


I a 
| 


| 
335, 132 | 











Object classification Actual, 1956 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent positions_-.-- ; 307, 114 | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions....-.........- | 155 | 
Average number of all employees. - - --- : 286, 496 
Number of employees at end of year. _.-......-..-..--- 307, 114 
Average salaries and grades: General schedule grades: | 9 (s—~*” 
is ahaa ctaes > aelenenntirinen merge $4, 383 
Average grade. - : | GS 5.5 
Average salary, ‘ungraded _- bok - TASS AWS -- REE SA $4, 196 
Personal service obligations: WOUVARA 
ae NS aes .--| $1, 150, 961, 914 | 
Positions other than permanent_- . 1, 247, 616 | 
Regular pay above 52-week base_-___._....-.- el 4, 5538, 023 | 
Pay above basic rates._-_......----- 48, 406, 468 
Total personal service obligations 


"* , 205, 169, 021° 


315, 092 

171 171 

| 317, 645 309, 362 
| 310, 4 53 | 308, 063 
$4, 407 | $4, 431 

GS 5.5 | GS 5.5 
_$4,429 | $4, 453 

$1, 329, 177, 000 $1, 312, 039, 500 
1, 453, 400 | 1, 449, 400 

0 5,011,345 

53, 792, 700 | 53, 498, 155 


j 


| 
1, 384, 423, 100 “4, 871, 998, 4 400 


1 
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Object classification 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES—continued 


Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service | 


account): 
01 Personal services_-_. 
02 Travel-_- 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services._. 
06 Printing and reproduction _- 
07 Other contractual services 


Services performed by other agencies ad 
Labor contracts with foreign governments ! 


08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment. 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. - 
Contribution to retirement fund _- 

13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities___. 

15 Taxes and assessments... 


Subtotal ‘ 
Deduct charges for qu: arters and subsistence 


Total, direct obligations. - 


Obligations by objects—Continued 


| Actual, 1956 | Estimate, 1957 


1, 191, 565, 509 | 1, 366, 261, 000 


114, 984, 931 | 130, 056, 850 
118, 083, 595 91, 921, 899 

83, 925, 082 91, 253, 200 | 

71, 211, 002 | 84, 915, 900 | 

22, 736, 084 24, 256, 338 | 

633, 267, 026 | 818, 515, 678 | 

. 71, 338, 960 | 67, 669, 300 | 
94, 463, 123 | 97, 225, 900 | 
1, 124, 945, 442 | 908, 784, 073 
134, 345, 065 | 90, 893, 000 
an 1, 500, 000 

| 

955, 407 | 540, 900 
| 1, 872, 183 | 1, 409, 200 


..| 3, 663, 693, 409° 3, 775, 203, 238 
1, 057, 855 1, 112, 200 


r 3, 662, 635, 564 | 3, 774, 091, 038 


Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for 


other accounts): 
01 Personal services 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services_ - 
Services performed by other agencies 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
13. Refunds, awards and indemnities 


Total, reimbursable obligations- 


Total, Department of the Air Force 





$13, 603, 512 $18, 162, 100 
ing 3 246, 000 
332, 774 6, 178, 000 
2, 282, 424 2, 337, 500 
6, 558, 724 9, 101, 000 
300, 632 50, 000 
5, 525, 464 115, 334, 262 
466, 581 3, 131, 000 
234, 976, 280 32, 676, 000 
23, 519, 866 420, 000 
4 700 6, 000 

357, 567, 957 


187, 641, 862 


~ 4, 020, 203, 511 | 3, 961, 732, 900 


! Average number of persons—1956, 80,609; 1957, 77,150; 1958, 78,091 


Budget authorizations, 


expenditures and balances 


| 


1956 actual 1957 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation _ -- 

Balance brought forward: 
Unobligated _ - 
Obligated 


Unobligated balance transferred from “Aircraft and related 


$3, 597, 496, 570 $3, 742, 685, 000 


procurement, Air Force’’ (anticipated reimbursements to 


be earned from military assistance fund reservations) 


Deliveries of materiel common to United States 


ments ordered by military assistance in prior years (—). 


Increase in prior year obligations____ 
Restored from certified claims account 


Total budget authorizations available 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations___- 


Total expenditures____- 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated aay for REN... 
CF iiace. es 
Balance carried forward: 
Unobligated (69 Stat. 438) 3 ola 
OD iii ccninmolanecea ; pata 


Total expenditure and balances-_-. Bata 


39 





91297—57 


141, 949, 110 10, 120, 000 
| 1,344, 494,497 | 1, 278, 445, 700 
| 15, 321, 844 
require- | 
—93, 337, 988 —63, 319, 000 


3, 059, 368 
104, 300, 000 


5, 008, 983, 401 5, 072, 231, 700 


| 2,579, 570, 498 
| i 072, 554, 247 


, 000, 000, 000 
, 033, 000, 000 


, 033, 000, 000 


~ | 


..| 8, 652, 124, 745 


119, 910 
68, 173, 046 


tages 10, 120, 000 
= ..--| 1, 278, 445, 700 | 1 039, 231, 700 


— 5, 008, 983, 401 5,072, 231, 700 


Estimate, 1958 


1, 353, 145, 900 
146, 950, 000 
101, 732, 800 
106, 188, 700 

98, 281, 000 
28, 297, 000 
969, 698, 300 
101, 173, 200 
98, 664, 100 

1, 004, 396, 500 

133, 737, 800 

2, 058, 000 
79, 152, 000 
476, 500 

2, 104, 200 


4, 226, 056, 000 
1, 056, 000 


‘ 225, 000, 000 


$18, 852, 500 
252, 000 

15, 029, 000 
2, 703, 500 
9, 182, 000 
80, 000 

98, 015, 000 
7, 096, 000 
38, 337, 000 


6, 000 


189, 553, 000 





4, 414, 553, 000 


1958 estimate 


$4, 225, 000, 000 
1, 039, 231, 700 
—3, 000, 376 


, 261, 231, 324 


oo 


, 400, 000, 000 
735, 000, 090 


4, 135, 000, 000 


1, 126, 231, 324 
5, 261, 231, 324 





5 
; 
# 
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Summary of requirements by budget program 








Pro- Title 1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 
gram | 
(1) (3) (4) 
| oe 
410 | Aircraft fuel and oil-- $989, 906, 714 $586, 962, 700 | $641, 279, 000 
420 | Organization, base and maintenance > 
ment and supplies..............- ‘ 154, 038, 934 | 0 | 0 
430 | Logistical support... _........--. t | 1,324, 034, 487 1, 597, 793, 510 1, 707, 252, 000 
440 | Training support. S65 Als | 326, 090, 798 | 367, 227, 735 | 389, 955, 000 
450 econ support _- 956, 517,354 | 1, 104,145,219 | 1, 316, 698, 000 
470 dical support... _- Liv 87, 575, 899 | 94, 347, 295 | 128, 502, 000 
480 | Servicewide support... --__._--- . | 180, 177, 708 | 204, 256, 441 224, 603, 000 
490 Contingencies--.._....-........- | 7, 876, 530 7, 000, 000 6, 264, 000 
Total program Senna —- | | 
GENS 6 8~ cn ndestbocbuetes 1 4, 026, 218,424 | 3, 961, 732, 900 4, 414, 553, 000 
1 Includes the following amounts for items no longer financed from this Seema: 
Project 411. Aireraft maintenance spares, spare parts and supplies. ------ $272, 330, 154 
Project 414. Corrective maintenance of aircraft and component equipment. 5 ... 190, 524, 360 
Project 421. Organization, base and maintenance equipment. --.-- ; 68, 259, 454 
Project 422. Organization, base and maintenance supplies_-__-__..-__- x 85, 779, 480 


nt 
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Comparison of fiscal year 1956 program requirements as reflected in 1957 budget with 
fiscal year 1956 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1958 budget 


A. SUMMARY BY PROGRAM 


{In thousands of dollars] 

















Total program Program 
requirements | requirements | Increase (+-) or 
Program per 1957 per 1958 decrease (—) 
budget budget 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
410 | Aircraft fuel and oil. .__............-- ve $513, 331 $989, 907 + $476, 576 
420 | Organization, base and maintenance equip- | 
ment and supplies ; ack diiie 0 154, 039 +154, 039 
430 | Logistical support__._.____.- ‘ bate | 1, 470, 628 1, 324, 034 | — 146, 504 
440 | Training support Sia _ We 317, 608 326, 091 +8, 483 
450 | Operational support____.__.___ : 922, 660 956, 517 +33, 857 
470 | Medical support... ____- ee Ee 89, 156 87, 576 —1, 580 
480 | Servicewide support. ; 199, 989 180, 178 —19, 811 
490 | Contingencies ; : ; 3, 688 7, 876 +4, 188 
ie hanerert hci naieeciegs tic enables 
Total fiscal year program ___. ‘ 3, 517, 060 4, 026, 218 | +-509, 158 


B. EXPLANATION FOR THE APPROPRIATION 


1. Program 410. Aircraft fuel and oil, increase per 1958 budget, + $476,576 

The increase reflected above is the net result of the following transactions: 

(a) Comparative transfer changes, +$1,910.—This item covers rocket fuel 
components (gases and chemicals) required by research and development activities. 
In the fiscal year 1957 President’s budget these requirements were provided for in 
the research and development appropriation. In order to show comparability the 
amount of $1,910 was transferred to that appropriation from budget program 410. 
Due to a change in method of budget presentation this type of adjustment was not 
presented in the fiscal year 1958 President’s budget. 

(b) Changes in prices, +$2,619.—During fiscal year 1956 standard stock fund 
prices were changed on January 1, 1956, and April 1, 1956. As a result the cost 
of fuel and oil quantities consumed during fiscal year 1956 increased a net amount 
of $2,619 over corresponding costs estimated for fiscal year 1956 in the fiscal year 
1957 President’s budget. 

(c) Changes in requirements, +$9,192.—This change is a net amount. In- 
creased requirements total $11,376. These include initial financing of high energy 
fuels required in support of the engine development program and increases in 
aviation fuel and oil required by nonflying activities. A decrease of $2,184 resulted 
from reduced quantities of aviation fuel and oil required to support the flying 
hour program. 

(d) Budget structure changes, +$462,855.—The fiscal year 1957 President’s 
budget reflected changes in policy whereby the following requirements would be 
financed in other budget programs: (1) aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, 
and supplies; and (2) corrective maintenance of aircraft and component equip- 
ment. In order to present comparability, the estimated fiscal year 1956 obliga- 
tions applicable to the foregoing requirements were excluded from budget program 
410. This type of adjustment has not been reflected in the fiscal year 1958 
President’s budget. Therefore, the actual obligations incurred are retained in 
budget program 410. 


2. Program 420. Organization, base and maintenance equipment and supplies, in- 
crease per 1958 budget, +$154,039 
As the result of implementation of the new Air Force budget structure, effective 
July 1, 1957, this program is no longer in existence. The amount of adjustment 
represents obligations incurred in fiscal year 1956 for which no formal comparative 
transfers were processed in the fiseal year 1956 column of the fiscal year 1958 
estimate. 


3. Program 430. Logistical support, decrease per 1958 budget, — $146,594 

The decrease in this program is a net figure comprised of several adjustments 
reflecting both increases and decreases in program requirements. They are: 

(a) Comparative transfers, +$7,925.—(1) Effective July 1, 1958, Army port 
operations will be funded from an Army industrial fund. Accordingly, the Air 
Force will be required to reimburse the Army industrial fund for port operations 
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performed for Air Force (+ $9,728); (2) Adjustment in amount of Deutschemark 
funds received from the Federal Republic of Germany (— $1,803). 

(b) Change in prices, +$2,194.—Increased requirements for the pay of civilian 
personnel as the result of wage board actions. 

(c) Reprograming, —$29,306.—An adjustment was accomplished in the funds 
available for this program in order to meet other higher priority requirements 
in the ‘Operation and maintenance’”’ appropriation. 

(d) Budget structure changes, —$127,407.—This adjustment is the result of 
conversion to the new Air Force budget structure. The amount represents 
obligations incurred in this program during fiscal year 1956 for activities no 
longer financed from this program for which no formal comparative transfers 
were processed. 


Program 440. Training support, increase per 1958 budget, +- $8,483 

The increase in this program in the fiscal year 1958 budget is the net result 
of the following transactions: 

(a) Comparative transfer changes, +$%1,138.—(1) An inerease of $3,801 is for 
modification of mobile training units which is now funded in the ‘‘Procurement 
other than aircraft’? appropriation beginning in fiscal year 1957. However, no 
comparative transfer was accomplished for this requirement for the fiscal year 
1958 estimate as was done for the fiscal year 1957 estimate; (2) a decrease of 
$2,663 in comparative transfer is due to revaluation of actual obligations under 
the Air Force and Army stock funds. 

(b) Changes in prices, —$269.—This decrease is a result of adjustments in 
contract costs for food services and into-plane refueling services. 

(c) Changes in requirements, +$8,486.—A net increase results from: 


1. Increase in man-years of employment______-_---_--_--- desuwse (+)4, 099 

2. Real property maintenance___-_-_-_------ | See sais (+2 = 

3. Major repair. _-_..._-- BAS. Ce See Jira fo Slatey WE 

4. Miscellaneous decreases____________---- Syosset es: oe O-\900 
(d) Reprograming, —$872.—This decrease is due to the change in the number 


of Air Reserve centers and flyi ing locations programed for activation during fiscal 
year 1956. 


§. Program 450. Operational support, increase per 1958 budget, +$33,857 

The increase shown in the fiscal year 1958 budget results from the following 
transactions: 

(a) Comparative transfer changes, +$6,563.—Increase in comparative transfer 
for Deutschemark credits from Germany. Deletion of a comparable transfer to 
Civil Aeronautics for navigational aids for which CAA assumed funding respon- 
sibility in fiscal year 1957. Deletion of a comparable transfer for MSTS trans- 
portation of POL products paid by the Army prior to fiscal year 1957. 

(b) Changes in requirements, + $7,442. arily due to increased require- 
ments for DEW line and White Alice communications systems. Also ineludes 
increased requirements for installation of navigational aids, and a communication 
station in Greenland. 

(c) Reprograming, + $20,457.—Reprograming was required to cover minimum 
essential requirements for installation of navigational aids; supplies and materials 
including procurement of furniture for housing in the United Kingdom and Far 
East; and urgent requirements for real property maintenance, major repairs, and 
modification. Also includes increases to reimbursements. 

(d) Budget structure changes, — $605.—Adjustment for a transfer of a portion 
of the Far East depot complex to AMC, 





Program 470. Medical support, decrease per 1958 budget, — $1,580 


This decrease is associated with revised requirements during the course of the 
fiscal year. The rescheduling of activation dates of new medical facilities under 
the publie-works program and a reduced student load in the medical-training pro- 
gram has resulted in a decrease of over $500 in the fiscal year 1956 fund require, 
ment. The balance of the program reduction, $1,080 includes a decrease in medi- 
cal administration costs and also reflects a lower hospitalization rate of Air Force 
military personnel which has, in turn reduced patient loads in Air Force hospitals 
and in non-Air Force medical treatment facilities. 


7. Program 480. Servicewide support, decrease per 1958 budget, — $19,811 

(a) This decrease reflects a comparative adjustment included in the fiscal year 
1957 budget submission in the amount of $18,098 which has not been included in 
this estimate. This prior adjustment is related to the reassignment of funding 
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support for Air Force Procurement Office activities in this budget program from 
— appropriation, ‘Aircraft and related procurement,’’ effective July 1, 
1956. 

(b) The remaining portion of the program decrease, $1,713, is related to changed 
requirements of $753 in the civilian personnel program and $960 which includes 
reduced communication expenses and adjustments in other operating require- 
ments for headquarters administration activities during the course of the fiscal 
year. 


8. Program 490. Contingencies, increase per 1958 budget, + $4,188 


This increase reflects a transfer of funding responsibility to program 480 for 
which no formal comparative transfer was processed, in the fiscal year 1958 
budget estimate, covering certain classified requirements previously financed from 
contingencies funds, which are now supported under project 489-B, without 
jeopardizing the security nature of the Air Force Intelligence mission. 


Comparison of fiscal year 1957 program requirements as reflected in 1957 budget with 
fiscal year 1957 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1958 budget 
A. SUMMARY BY PROGRAM 


{In thousands of dollars] 











| Difference, 
| Total pro- | Program re- | increase (+) 
gram re- quirements or de- 
Program quirements | per 1958 crease (—), 
| per 1957 | ~~ budget 1958 com- 
| budget | pared with 
| 1957 
| | 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
OO 5 BI I BO 8k i hii ke Cbd bbs cdtelebs stat! $620, 430 | $586, 963 — $33, 467 
430 Logistical support.................--- bd ae aaa ee | 1,562,672 | 1, 597, 794 +35, 122 
Gap “Teas DRONE 505.0 si sec. Sk | 355, 371 | 367, 228 +11, 857 
450 a pm ee ee i ; Failed 1, 068, 558 1, 104, 145 | +365, 587 
470 edical support. ___--- i det svi hhewess 92, 763 | 94, 347 | +1, 584 
480 Servicewide support. ..........-.--.-.-..--.-.---.-.---.- | 217, 966 | 204, 256 | —13, 710 
490 Contingencies_. ene anu 7,000 | 7, 000 0 
Total Gecak yoor MregremM. . onc... ni. .cs..nsce-es.-. as 3,924,760 | 3, 961, 733 | +36, 973 


B. EXPLANATION FOR THE APPROPRIATION 


1. Program 410. Aircraft fuel and oil, decrease per 1958 budget, — $33,467 


The decrease reflected in the 1958 budget is the net result of the following 
transactions: 

(a) Congressional action, —$380,000.—The Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives eliminated this amount from the funds requested for 
“Reciprocating engine-type fuels.” 

(b) Changes in prices, +$2,425.—The standard stock fund prices for fuel and 
oil were changed as of April 1, 1956. As a result financing of the quantities now 
programed for fiscal year 1957 will require a net amount of $2,425 more than 
was provided in the fiscal year 1957 President’s budget. 

(c) Changes in requirements, +$3,783.—This change is a net amount. Since 
preparation of the fiscal year 1957 President’s budget, increases totaling $11,477 
have materialized in requirements for fuels not available from the aviation fuels 
division of the stock fund. These include increases for high energy fuels in 
support of the engine development program and for operational requirements of 
the Strategic Air Command. The foregoing increases have been offset by a 


decrease of $7,694 in fuel and oil requirements in support of the flying hour 
program. 

(d) Budget structure changes, — $9,675.—Due to a change in policy the costs of 
fuel and oil required by the following activities will be included in those budget 
programs wherein their basic financing is provided for: (1) modification centers; 
(2) preflight testing and flight delivery of new production aircraft; and (3) engine 
block tests in Air Force depots. 


ee EEE 
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2. Program 4380. Logistical support, increase per 1958 budget, + $35,122 

The increase shown in the 1958 budget results from the following transactions: 

(a) Congressional action, —$15,163.—A 20 percent reduction against the total 
amount estimated in the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation for Deut- 
schemark credit support to be received from the Federal Republic of Germany. 

(b) Comparative transfer, + $11,019.—Effective July 1, 1958, Army port oper- 
ations will be funded from an Army industrial fund. Accordingly, the Air Force 
will be required to reimburse the Army industrial fund for port operations per- 
formed for Air Force. 

(c) Changes in prices, +$17,419.—Wage-board actions taken subsequent to 
development of the fiscal year 1957 budget estimate resulted in increased require- 
ments for pay of civilian personnel. 

(d) Changes in requirements, + $11,328: 

(1) Adjustment in anticipated reimbursements to be received from the “Mutual 
assistance program’’ appropriation as a result of increased logistical support to be 
rendered the program by the Air Force (+ $9,477). 

(2) Increase to provide for reimbursing the Navy for expenses incurred in 
demothballing and arcticizing vessels to be used in the support of the DEW 
line program (+ $1,500). 

(3) This requirement provides for systems-engineering including site surveys 
in support of the intercontinental ballistie missile program (+ $351). 

(e) Reprograming — $17 ,436.—This action is primarily related to an adjustment 
made in nonpersonnel requirements necessary in order to provide for increased 
civilian personnel payroll requirements resulting from wage board actions. 

(f) Changes in funding policy +$27,955.— 

(1) Effective July 1, 1957, responsibility for preassembling minor items of 
equipment required for the installation of fixed communications-electronic schemes 
was transferred to this program area (+ $11,180). 

(2) A change in policy during fiscal year 1957 provides for financing from this 
program aviation fuel and oil used in engine block tests and flight testing required 
in performing depot maintenance (+ $3,875). 

(3) Pursuant to approval of the congressional Joint Committee on Printing 
certain technical publications are being procured from another appropriation as 
part of an end item of procurement (— $3,000). 

(4) This adjustment was necessitated by a change in funding policy, whereby 
this program will initially finance the requirements for all commercial airlift of 
military personnel and military dependents in a permanent change of station 
status. Subsequently, the applicable Army, Navy, and Air Force appropriations 
which normally bear the costs of permanent change of station movements will 
reimburse this program (+ $15,900). 


3. Program 440. Training support, increase per 1958 budget, +-$11,857 


The increase shown in the 1958 budget results from the following transactions: 
(a) Congressional action, —$4,000.—Under Public Law 639, 84th Congress, funds 
requested for training support functions in fiscal year 1957 were reduced under the 
premise that buildup in civilian employment would not be as rapid as anticipated. 

(b) Changes in requirements, +$7,453.—A net increase results from: 

(1) Upward adjustment of salary rate and man-years of employment due in 
part to too low an estimate in annual budget submission of the buildup of civilian 
employment under the policy of replacing military personnel with civilian em- 
ployees (+ $7,841). 

(2) Reevaluation of Air Force Academy requirements (— $263). 

(3) Miscellaneous adjustments (— $125). 

(c) Reprograming, +$6,126.—A net increase results from: 

(1) An increase to provide for a new requirement for ROTC flight instruction 
authorized under Public Law 879, dated August 1, 1956 (+ $612). 

(2) An increase to provide yor a classified project (+ $5,514). 

(d) Budget structure changes, +4$2,278.—This increase is attributed to $1,112 for 
contract technical services formerly financed from another appropriation for whieh 
no formal comparative transfer was processed to this budget program for the 
fiscal year 1957 budget estimate and $1,166 due to a change in host-tenant funding 
policies. 
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4. Program 450. Operational support, inerease per 1958 budget, + $35,587 


The increase shown in the fiscal year 1958 budget results from the following 
transactions: 
(a) Congressional action, —$11,652,— 


(1) House action: 


Transport aircraft support _ _- 6 — $15, 000 
Arbitrary application of 80 percent of the foreign credit sav- 
ings to this program __ ney ; ; _ - 36, 652 
Ota 2: ; ; 51, 652 
(2) Senate action: 
For support of increased snaeernee\e and force build-up_._.___ +40, 000 





(b) Comparative transfers, + $19,338. 
public of Germany and Berlin Magistrate. 

(c) Changes in requirements, + $20,787.—Resulting primarily from increases 
for damage caused by fire, wind, storm and like acts of God, changes in civilian 
personnel program, DEW line requirements, cancellation of classified project, and 
other minor offsetting increases and decreases. 

(d) Reprograming, + $7,114.—Transactions included herein cover functions 
such as: Partial funding of classified projects; adjustments for programs to be 
funded with Deutschemark; adjustments for transfer of Air Force bases between 
budget programs; and adjustments for purchases from the General Supplies Divi- 
sion of the Air Force stock fund. 


; support for Federal Re- 


5. Program 470. Medical support, increase per 1958 budget, + $1,584 

This increase is comprised of $3,370 in anticipated reimbursements, associated 
with an increase in the provision of medical care to dependent members of the 
other uniformed services. A reduction of $1,786 in program requirements has 
also been accomplished during the fiscal year. A reduction in patient loads in 
Air Force hospitals due to a reduced hospitalization rate experience and revisions 
to the medical facilities program resulted in a decrease of $975 and the balance of 
the reduction, $811, is attributed to a decrease in equipment requirements due to 
delayed activation of new medical facilities and to changes in the major repair 
and alteration program. 


6. Program 480. Servicewide support, decrease per 1958 budget, —$13,710 


(a) Congressional action reduced the fiscal year 1957 estimate of $132,946 for 
departmental and major air command administration in the amount of $1,000. 
This reduction has been applied to the fiscal year 1957 financial program. 

(b) Under this program, the Air Force decision to use Government-owned 
communication equipment at overseas automatic teletype switching centers in 
lieu of leasing commercial facilities reduced fund requirements $6,000. The 
balance of the reduction in funds, $6,710, is related to reprograming actions accom- 
plished during the fiscal year which have recognized civilian personnel program 
decreases and changes in other operating expenses for headquarters administra- 
tion amounting to $2,146, and an additional reduction of $4,564 representing a 
repricing of the semiautomatic ground environment system (SAGE) on a revised 
operational schedule. 


Mr. Scrivner. We will come to order, gentlemen. 

General Bogart, what do we have this morning? 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, this morning we are prepared to 
proceed with the presentation of our budgetary requirements for the 
operation and maintenance appropriation for fiscal year 1958. 

Our overall presentation of the requirements for operation and 
maintenance will be done by Col. Robert J. Friedman, who is the 
Deputy Director of Budget. He is the principal witness and he has a 
prepared statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right, Colonel Friedman. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 
COMBAT CAPABILITY 


Colonel FrrepmMan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; 
in earlier presentations, both the Secretary and the Chief of Staff 
referred to combat capability as our overriding and all-important 
product and objective. The extent to which the programed force in 
being will attain the desired state of readiness wiJl depend largely on 
the adequacy of the operation and maintenance appropriation. As 
Secretary Quarles has said, it is the ‘O. and M. dollar’? which makes 
our equipment, our people, and our base structure meaningful in 
terms of an instantly 1 ‘eady and effective combat force in being. We 
believe that the dollar requirements comprising our fiscal year 1958 
operation and maintenance appropriation request are the minimum 
needed to attain that goal. 


SCOPE OF PRESENTATION 


The number of programs and related activities whose conduct is not 
either wholly or in large part dependent on the operation and mainte- 
nance appropriation is extremely limited. You have already reviewed 
the aircraft maintenance and modification program, presented by 
General Hewitt’s panel. The communications-electronics program 
has been described by General Pachynski. 

These, and other detailed presentations to follow, do not lend to a 
ready summary of the overall O. and M. appropriation requirement. 
It is my purpose, therefore, to review for you those programs affecting 


the fiscal year 1958 operation and maintenance appropriation request, 
and the related dollar requirement. 

In so doing, I will direct my remarks to three topics. First, to the 
principal purposes for which these funds are requested; secondly, to a 
presentation of the dollars required to meet these purposes; and finally, 
to a discussion of the main factors which are contributing to the 
upward trend in O. and M. dollar requirements. 


PRIMARY ACTIVITIES FINANCED BY THE APPROPRIATION 


Generally speaking, operation and maintenance funds cover all 
day-to-day operating expenses of the Regular Air Force and of the 
Air Force Reserve. Financing required to support the Air Force’s 
research, development, and test bases is the only exception to this 
generalization. 

The O. and M. dollar is not limited in its applicatioa to Air Force 
organizations only. It also oe support provided by other gov- 
ernmental agencies such as the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
(CAA) which provides air movements information services; the Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC) for support of the control of 
electromagnetic radiation program, etc. Contributions from this 
appropriation are also made to jointly financed Department of Defense 
activities and to executive agents designated by the Secretary of 
Defense. Some of these DOD-sponsored activities are: the Aero- 
nautical Standards Group, Armed Forces Examining Stations and Joint 
processing centers, the centralized cataloging group, the DOD board 
of Examimers, Government Patents Board, Electronic Production re- 
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sources Agency, and the Armed Forces Courier Service. The Con- 
tinental Air Defense Command (CONAD) Headquarters located at 
Colorado Springs is one example of an executive ageacy funding 
responsibility. 

Phis general description of the appropriation sums up in a classical 
definition, at best. I would, therefore, like to develop it further by 
associating the fund requirement with the combat capability objec- 
tive to which I referred at the outset. 

The principal activities which are financed by the ‘Operation and 
maintenance” appropriation and upon which the readiness of the in- 
being force is dependent are indicated below. I will discuss each of 
these activities in turn: Air Force and Air Force Reserve flying, main- 
tenance and modification of equipment, training (other than flying), 
medical care, special air defense programs, direct mission support, 
command administration, and global communications. 


AIR FORCE AND AIR FORCE RESERVE FLYING 


The Regular Air Force and the Air Force Reserve will require 9.4 
million flymg hours which must be financed by the “Operation and 
maintenance” appropriation during fiscal year 1958. Of this total, 
the Air Force Reserve will fly 325,000 hours. These hours will be 
flown in an average operating active inventory of 22,000 aircraft. 
The Air Force Reserve will operate 1,300 of this total. 

The fiscal year 1958 “Operation and maintenance” appropriation 
request contains $641 million (including $12.4 million for the Air 
Force Reserve) to purchase aircraft fuel and oil. Approximately 95 
percent of these funds will go to reimburse the aviation fuels division 
of the Air Force stock fund in direct support of the flying hour re- 
quirement. 

As you heard from Mr. Douglas’ discussion, there may be some 
change in this financing arrangement in that the funds would go to 
a management fund for subsequent reimbursement to the Air Force 
stock fund. 

The remaining 5 percent is needed to purchase fuel and oil for minor 
field maintenance activities, for certain ground support equipment, 
and for limited procurement of new types of chemical fuels, special 
petroleum fuels, and synthetic lubricants required for evaluation 
purposes. 

Associating these requirements with our readiness plans brings to 
mind the recent flight of three of the Strategic Air Command’s B—-52’s. 
This flight is but one demonstration of the ability which the Strategic 
Air Command must maintain on a day-to-day basis. It also calls to 
mind General Hall’s previous testimony concerning the Air Force 
Reserve program. You will remember his mention of ‘Operation 
Sixteen Tons,” an effort flown by the Reserve’s troop carrier wings in 
logistical support of the Coast Guard. The result of “Operation 
Sixteen Tons’’ was a practical training exercise for our Reserve air- 
crews, plus a direct airlift contribution to the United States Coast 
Guard by assisting that agency to establish a LORAN (long range 
air navigational) chain in the Caribbean area. 

Our day-to-day air defense capability depends on successfully 
performing four basic actions; that is, detection, identification, inter- 
ception, and destruction. Under certain conditions, the identification 


’ 
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action must be carried out by manned fighters. The fuel costs gener- 
ated by this need to positively identify all the unknowns in specified 
areas of our air defense network must be paid from the operatioa and 
maintenance dollars requested to support the fiscal year 1958 flying 
hours program. 

Missions of the type represented by these examples must be per- 
formed by combat- ready crews. The fiscal year 1958 “Operation and 
maintenance” appropriation aviation fuel and oil requirement is 
designed to provide this element of an effective in-being force in 
several ways. First, by supporting a flying training program as a 
source of aircrews. Secondly, by supporting combat unit and indi- 
vidual flying training programs to maintain and improve the pro- 
ficiency of these crews. Thirdly, by supporting an air transport fleet 
(MATS) which is needed to round out the swift reaction and flexi- 
bility demanded by combat operations at the outset of any future 
war. Finally, the program is designed to provide flight training for 
the Air Force Reserve. To do these things, the fiscal year 1958 pro- 
gram and dollar requirements break down approximately as follows: 
(1) the combat forces (SAC, TAC, ADC, and Overseas Command) 
will need 45 percent of the flying hours and 63 percent of the dollars; 
(2) the Military Air Transport Service (MATS) will need approx- 
imately 13 percent of the hours and 14 percent of the dollars; (3) the 
Air Training Command (ATC) will need 31 percent of the total hours 
and require 14 percent of the flying-hour dultats- (4) the Air Force 
Reserve will require 3 percent of the hours and 2 percent of the dollars; 
(5) the remaining 8 percent of the flying hours and 7 percent of the 
total operation and maintenance flying-heur dollar is needed to sup- 
port the Air Materiel Command, Air ROTC flying training, the Air 
Force Academy, and other noncombat organizational activities. 


ACADEMY FUEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Before you start on “Maintenance and modifica- 
tion,” I cannot help but notice on page 7 that you include in your 
“Maintenance and operation” money, and I assume in connection 
with that you are talking about the fuel requirements, the Air Force 
Academy. How much do you request for the Air Force Academy in 
your fuel requirement? 

Colonel FriepMan. I can give that for the record in a moment, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I ask that is that I have just returned 
from a trip to Denver as a member of the Board of Visitors to the 
Air Force Academy, and in their explanation to us of their fiscal 
program they had a rather sizable item in their request for fuel for 
their craft. Is what you include in addition to theirs or is theirs in 
addition to yours? 

As a matter of fact, the question was raised by some of the members 
of the Board as to why the Air Force Academy should be making a 
request for funds for some of this fuel for some of the planes that are 
part of the Academy training program. 

Colonel FrrepMan. Mr. Scrivner, the 412 account and the dollars 
we are requesting against the flying hours in that account take care 
of the total Air Force flying hour program, that is Air Force and Air 
Force Reserve. 

The 412 funds, of course, are distributed to the operating commands, 
and it may well be that the dollars which they discussed with you 
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were either as part of their financial plan for this coming fiscal year 
1958 

Mr. Scrivner. That is correct, in connection with fiscal 1958. 

Colonel Frispman. Those dollars then, sir; would be distributed 
out of what the Air Force is appropriated for this purpose, and there 
should be no duplication. 

General Bogart. There is no dupliction. All of the support of 
the Air Force Academy 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General Bocarr. All the support for the Air Force Academy is 
carried in the operation and maintenance program the same as any 
other command. The Air Force Academy is another command sup- 
ported by the Air Force “Operation and maintenance”’ appropriation. 

Colonel FrrepmMan. The figure which is included in this budget for 
~ we Force Academy in the 412 account, sir, is $1,180,000 for fuel 
and oil. 








MAINTENANCE AND MODIFICATION OF EQUIPMENT 


The ability to meet the fiscal year 1958 flying hour requirement 
largely depends on the level of maintenance which will be available 
during that same period. ‘Time in the air means periodic repair and 
overhaul of aircraft, engines and other equipment with the major 
objective of keeping ‘them in combat-ready condition. The responsi- 
bility for meeting this objective falls on our depots and on our opera- 
ting field commands. 

As General Burnside previously indicated, the depot maintenance 
responsibility extends worldwide. It comprises 8 major and 6 smaller 
depots within the continental United States, plus 5 depots overseas. 
This military structure must be augmented by numerous commercial 
facilities located here, as well as overseas. Our appropriation request 
for depot maintenance during fiscal year 1958 is $839.7 million. These 
funds are required for depot repair and overhaul, and for moderniza- 
tion and modification of equipment including changes affecting safety- 
of-flight. Of the total funds requested, $446.1 million is needed for 
maintenance to be performed in Air Force depots. The remainder, o1 
$393.6 million, is required to finance work to be performed in con- 
tractor facilities. 

The fiscal year 1958 depot maintenance requirement represents an 
increase of $101.5 million over the current year’s program. The cost 
increase is directly related to increases in the newer and more complex 
equipment coming into the active inventory. In computing our 
budget requirements, we have applied cost factors based on actual 
past experience, to the projected aircraft inventory, flying activity, 
and to other related programs such as modernization and modification. 

As I stated previously, the maintenance responsibility is not con- 
fined to the depots, nor to facilities financed by contract under depot 
cognizance. Only that work which is beyond the capability of the 
personnel and equipment authorized the using organization (and its 
supporting field maintenance activity) is ac complished at depot level. 
Here again, the complexity of the new equipment arriving in the active 
inventory presents a problem—the need for higher le vels of skill. 
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TRAINING OTHER THAN FLYING 


Operation and maintenance funds are needed to support the pri- 
mary source of the military technicians to meet these skill require- 
ments. I refer here to the dollars required to support the Air 
Training Command’s (ATC) technical training school system. 
Whereas we can and do depend on civilian personnel manning and on 
contractor technical services for backup, we must maintain an appro- 
priate level of skills within the active military force as an essential 
adjunet to combat-readiness. 

Our program for training individuals includes more than the tech- 
nical and aircrew training activities. Thus, the dollar estimates for 
training purposes also encompass basic military training, professional 
training, Air Reserve and ROTC training, and Air Force Academy 
Cadet training requirements. To perform all these training functions, 
the fiscal year 1958 “Operation and maintenance” appropriation 
request contains $390 million for the training support budget pro- 
gram (P-440). This is an increase of some $22.7 million over the 
fiscal year 1957 training program requirement. 

The fiscal year 1958 training program comprises an overall average 
basic military and technical training load of 62,690 people. We will 
train 5,131 pilots, including 494 Air National Guard, 84 Latin Amer- 
ican and 153 foreign students (MAP). The navigator training pro- 
gram provides for the training of 2,102 new navigators as well as 
10,299 advanced and specialized students. Air Force Reserve train- 
ing will take place at 46 Reserve flying training and 93 ground training 
locations. Air Foree ROTC activities will be conducted at 179 
institutions and includes 38 summer-camp sessions. The Air Force 
Academy will continue its operation at Lowry Air Force Base during 
fiscal year 1958. 


PILOT TRAINING PROGRAM AT ACADEMY 


Mr. Scrivner. There was another situation which was a matter of 
discussion with the Air Force Board of Visitors, and that related to 
the so-called pilot training program at the Academy, about which 
there seems to have been a rather substantial basis of misunderstanding 
in that all that is apparently now under discussion is that type of 
pilot training which would only lead to a CAA private pilot’s licesne. 
That has not been incorporated in the program and it is still a matter 
of discussion and widespread consideration is being given it at various 
levels. 

One of the reasons advanced for the necessity for this program, which 
conceivably can run into a rather considerable item of cost, not only 
on dollars but an impact on the hours of students, was that there is 
such a program with the Air Force ROTC and it did not seem quite 
proper, for example, for an ROTC graduate to be able to point with 
pride to the fact that he had been trained to the point of having a 
private pilot’s license and that the graduate of the Air Force Academy 
could not do the same thing. 

Just how extensive is the Air Force ROTC private pilot training 
program? What does the training lead to? Where are the various 
programs held, that is what schools, and finally, but not least im- 
portant, why is this program necessary? 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


a 
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The Air Force ROTC flight instruction program is presently conducted at ti: 
following 41 educational institutions having Air Force ROTC units: 


Alabama Polytechnie Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

University of Alabama, University, Ala. 

Arizona State College, Tempe, Ariz. 

Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, III. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 

Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kans. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, La. 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. 

Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

North Carolina State College of A. and E., Raleigh, N. C. 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 
The University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oreg. 

The Citadel, Charleston, S. C. 

University of South Carolina, Columbia, 8. C. 

South Dakota State College of A. and M, Arts, Brookings, 8. Dak. 
Memphis State College, Memphis, Tenn. 

Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, Tex. 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 

Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


Current plans envision expansion of the program to 108 institutions during 
academic year 1957-58 and total implementation, 179 institutions, is expected 
no later than academic year 1958-59. 

The Air Force ROTC flight instruction program consists of 35 hours of flight 
and 35 hours of ground instruction. Cadets successfully completing the flight 
program are qualified to apply to the Civil Aeronautics Administration for a 
private pilot certificate. Participation is confined to those air science IV (senior 
year) cadets who are applicants for Air Force pilot training. Ground instruction 
is conducted by the Air Force officers assigned to the Air Force ROTC unit as 
professors of air science. The flight instruction is provided by the educational 
institution through a contractual arrangement with the Air Force. Operational 
and safety supervision is provided by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Three definite objectives will be achieved by this program. The first is to 
motivate more qualified young men to apply for flying spaces in the advanced 
course (junior and senior years). The second is to screen out, at the least ex- 
ne time, those who would ultimately fail to successfully complete the Air 

oree pilot training after being commissioned primarily for that purpose. The 
third, and the most important, is to motivate this group to an Air Force career. 

Many well-qualified cadets do not express interest in or apply for flying training 
because of lack of familiarity with flying. By creating a flying atmosphere on 
the campus, it is believed that more cadets will apply for the advanced course. 
This will broaden the base, and allow for a more qualitative selection to improve 
the active duty pilot. 

The several screening devices employed by the Air Force in selecting cadets for 
the advanced course, though effective, have heretofore lacked the potency of 
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actual flying experience as a final determinant. Despite these screening devices, 
the attrition in actual Air Force flying training is high. The one factor which can- 
not be determined with exactitude in advance is an individual’s ability to fly, It 
is only when a man actually gets into an airplane and begins to receive his instruc- 
tion that he and his instructors know whether or not he will make a good pilot. 
Sometimes this takes only a few hours, sometimes longer, but any eliminations 
from flying training during ROTC will be at a time when costs are at a minimum. 

We believe this program will materially assist in retaining larger numbers of 
trained pilots on active duty beyond the period for which they are obligated. The 
cost of completely training today’s pilot is very high. Most of our young pilots 
are electing to return to civilian occupations upon completion of their obligated 
period of service. The Air Force is making every effort within its means to induce 
its trained personnel to stay in the service, It is believed that the ROTC graduates 
can best be reached during their impressionable college years. It is then that they 
choose their life’s work. For this reason, the airplane, the primary training aid of 
the Air Force, has been placed on the college campus as a part of the ROTC 
curriculum. 

The many attractive diversionary careers open to college students today make 
it incumbent upon the Air Force to employ every effort to assure itself of retaining 
the quantity and quality of officers required to sustain its place as a major instru- 
ment of national policy. 

It is true that professors of air science and their assistants at each detachment 
have concentrated their efforts to persuade cadets to an Air Force career, but they 
have been hampered by their inability to supplement their instruction with actual 
flying experience other than through orientation rides with the cadet as a passenger- 
observer. 


MEDICAL SUPPORT 


Colonel FriepMan. The Air Force places the morale and welfare of 
its people near the top of its list of essentials for peak effectiveness. 
Adequate medical care is part and parcel of any move toward that 
goal. In making this statement, I refer equally to the need for ade- 
quate medical care for military dependents. ‘The Air Force is most 
appreciative of the action taken by the 84th Congress in behalf of the 
uniformed services by enactment of Public Law 569. The effective- 
ness of the man in uniform is unquestionably related to the state of 
well-being of his family. 

Aside from the aspect of welfare, the medical program contributes 
to combat readiness by conserving military manpower. In improving 
the hospitalization ratio (1.30 per hundred in fiscal year 1950 to a pro- 
jected ratio of 0.806 per hundred for fiscal year 1958) it will, in effect 
keep on the job an average of some 4,500 servicemen per day who 
otherwise would have been incapacitated for duty. This is deter- 
mined by application of the improved factor in our hospitalization 
experience to our projected fiscal year 1958 military personnel operat- 
ing program. 

We have included $128.5 million in our O. and M. appropriation 
request to provide an acceptable level of medical support during 
fiscal year 1958. This is a $34.2 million increase over the fiscal year 
1957 amount. The $128.5 million requirement includes $79 million 
to operate, maintain and repair medical treatment facilities; $41.4 
million to care for Air Force personnel in medical facilities other than 
Air Force (including civilian medical installations); and $8.1 million 
to support medical training, to buy equipment for fixed facilities and 
for tactical medical units, and to cover medical administrative costs. 
We will operate 298 fixed medical facilities—an increase of 3 over the 
fiscal year 1957 program. 
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SPECIAL AIR DEFENSE PROGRAMS 


Relatively speaking, the special air defense programs are fast as- 
suming primary significance within the operation and maintenance 
appropriation. Just over the past few years, the rate of expansion 
of the varied activities comprising the air defense operating system has 
been spectacular, This is particularly true in the case of the non- 
flying, or ground environmental element. I believe that the impact 
of this growth on our current and future O. and M. dollar require- 
ments warrants a summary of the affected portions of the detailed 
justification given earlier by General Pachynski. 

I would like to point out that the increase in the air defense pro- 
grams to which I referred here 

Mr. Scrivner. You brought in a new term, White Alice. What 
is White Alice? 

Colonel FriepMaNn. That is a communication system in Alaska 
comprising a number of installations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Insert a full reply on that. 

Colonel FriepMAN. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Project White Alice isa coordinated plan for air defense communications in 
Alaska and was initiated to satisfy a vital need for a reliable communication sys- 
tem to support existing and planned radar installations and to close the gap in 
rearward communications between DEW line in Alaska and the United States. 
The system consists of 34 sites equipped primarily for forward propagation 
tropospheric scatter communications. It will tie in all Alaskan Air Command 
Headquarters activities, A. C. and W. sites, air defense control centers and direc- 
tion centers with reliable voice and teletype communications. In addition, this 
system will support the requirements of the Alaskan communication system, 
United States Army in Alaska, CAA, and other governmental agencies. 

During fiscal year 1957, 12 White Alice stations will phase into operation and 
during fiscal year 1958, an additional 22 sites will become operational. 

The sites will be contractor operated and maintained. Costs are for contract 
operation and logistic support, such as POL for generator operation, medical care, 
spare parts, transportation, recreational facilities and other miscellaneous items 
needed to support personnel in remote, and at times, inaccessible locations. 


Colonel FriepMan. As I started to say, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
the committee to note that this ground environment, the portion | 
am discussing here, represents an increase of approximately $47.6 
mn on the O. and M. funds over and above the program for fiscal 
year 1957. 

ai we are carrying on the three programs, CAA and FCC pro- 
grams, in the amount of $3.5 million. That is at the same level as 
fiscal year 1957. 


INSTALLATION OF ILECHNICAL COMPONENTS 


First, the installation of fixed communications-electronic technical 
components will cost $19.8 million. Of this total, $3.5 million is 
required to support communications installations for the Aleutian 
extension of DEW line. Radar improvement program and data link 
installation charges will cost $10.9 million. Installation of SAGE 
external communications will cost $2.5 million. Other air defense 
communications component installations will cost $2.9 million. 
These requirements relate to 42 UHF ground-to-air radio sites, 64 
gap-filler sites, and 3 heavy radar sites. Also involved are 24 various 
ground-to-air communications facilities located in Alaska. 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF SAGE, DEW LINE, AND WHITE ALICE 


Operation and maintenance of SAGE, DEW line, and White Alice 
will require $148,867,000 (an increase of $42.3 million over the fiscal 
year 1957 cost). Of the total, $34.3 million is needed for SAGE, 
$96.3 million covers prestockage, contractual operation and mainte- 
nance of the main DEW line, and similar-type charges for the Aleutian 
segment of the westward extension during the construction period. 
Operation and maintenance of the operational communication sites 
comprising the White Alice system in Alaska will require $18.2 million. 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


The cost of leased commercial communications facilities and serv- 
ices to support the air defense programs requires $36.8 million. Of 
this total, SAGE will require $10.6 million; the manual aircraft and 
warning system (worldwide) requires $19.1 million; and the Ground 
Observer Corps network will require the remaining $7.1 million. 


OTHER SPECIAL AIR DEFENSE COSTS 


In total, the fiscal vear 1958 air defense communications O. and M. 
fund requirement amounts to $205.4 million. These dollars must be 
supplemented to support other required elements of the special air 
defense program. These other readily identifiable program elements 
are CONELRAD (control of electromagnetic radiations), BROFICON 
(broadcast fighter control), and AMIS (air movements information 
section). These activities will require $3.5 million—a continuation of 
the fiscal year 1957 cost level. 

Equally significant to a consideration of the impact of the growing 
air defense programs are the corresponding increases in cost for depot 
backup, transportation, and for day-to-day operating expenses. Dur- 
ing fiscal year 1958, there will be an increase of 86 gap- -filler radar 
loc ations, 21 other radar sites, and 2 Texas towers. The effect of 
growing “‘numbers”’ is accentuated by the increased complexity of the 
equipment involved. The combination of the two factors contributes 
materially to the general rise in operation and maintenance support 
costs. 

The cost to operate and maintain an effective system for the air 
defense of the continental United States will continue to rise for some 
time into the future. When viewed in the light of what has already 
been done and what remains to be done, the need for this increase 
becomes more evident. We are bringing into being a part of an overall 
plan designed to protect our way of life. We are designing an air 
defense system which must protect an area comprising some 3 million 
square miles. We are developing a balance between combat-ready 
retaliatory strike forces and quick-reacting air defense forces to derive 
an effective in-being deterrent stature. 

The growth in physical plant and facilities needed to support the 
flying elements of the air defense system; of the strategic, tactical, and 
airlift forces; and of the training, depot, and headquarters establish- 
ments plac es a corresponding demand for increased support on the 
operation and maintenance appropriation. During fise A year 1958 
we will be operating 239 operational bases, 61 training bases, and 20 
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logistical locations—a total of 320 major Air Force iastallations. Add 
to this 25 separately supported Air Force Reserve installations and 
some 2,700 ancillary facilities, and the size of the task becomes 
evident. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you refer to when you relate your com- 
ment to “2,700 ancillary facilities?” 

Colonel Friepman. I will provide the definition and some examples 
for the record, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


ANCILLARY INSTALLATIONS 


The Air Force defines an ancillary installation as an installation subordinate to, 
or in aid of an operational, training, logistical, or industrial installation. At the 
present time there are over 300 different types of installations within this classifica- 
tion. Included in this category are facilities such as auxiliary bases, housing 
annexes, gunnery ranges, navigational aids, fuel storage annexes, railheads, attaché 
offices, OSI field offices, recruiting offices, and many others. Listed below are a 
few specific examples of ancillary installations with approximate numbers attached 
thereto: 


Gee Gere. 2 elt Kae em Sas heen a ae oa oe 
pene CenetS UH DAC AULA Si ZL OL 5h ; .. 245 
Control centers...........- a a a re 3 ST. 25 
Beer (eee Bees cd tao Uh wedbliisle Ril -ree ye lecen ply das _. 63 
Reserve training centers nen hye, a Re AS ae chen emit toms far ae 
Reserve training facilities_____ Se bhatt iy) 5 , 265 
Industrial centers_________- purer cers). Bree § re 2S Die. 48 
Procurement offices. ___........._....-- SuULIONeeG Joo. Sie Ses ey 


DIRECT MISSION SUPPORT 


Colonel FriepmMan. The day-to-day expense of operating and 
maintaining these facilities and the organizations located on them 
will require an outlay of $1,732 million during fiscal year 1958. This 
requirement represents an increase of $166.8 million over the fiscal 
year 1957 cost. A summary breakout of the $1,732 million, in rela- 
tion to the missions supported, is as follows: 


OPERATIONAL MISSION SUPPORT 


The operational missions (SAC, ADC, TAC, MATS, and opera- 
tional forces located overseas) will require 66 percent of the total, or 
$1,144.1 million. Of this amount, $80.3 million is needed for major 
repair, rehabilitation, improvement, modification and alteration of 
real property; $1,063.8 million is required for day-to-day operating 
expenses. The more significant of the readily identifiable programs 
to be financed by these funds are: Aeronautical Chart and Information 
Center Services, Contractor Technical Services, Rotations and Air 
Operations, air maneuvers, civil reserve air fleet (CRAF) program, 
and the Manual Systems Training Program. 


TRAINING MISSION SUPPORT 


Training mission support costs during fiscal year 1958 will require 
$291 million, or 17 percent of the $1, 732 million requested. $12.2 
million is required for nonrecurring installations type work, and $278.8 
million is needed for day-to-day operating expenses. Within this 
total we will finance eight contract primary flying training schools, 
provide for contractor technical services, and finance into-plane refuel- 
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ing contracts, contract food services, and several special activities. 
These special activities include the mobile training wings, the USAF 
Academy construction agency, the Air Reserve Records Center, the 
Air Force ROTC program, and the Air Force Academy, among others. 


DEPOT MISSION SUPPORT 

































The remaining 17 percent of the $1,732 million total, or $297 million, 
is needed to support the Air Force depot complex. As General 
Bondley has already indicated, we are requesting $10 million to 
finance nonrecurring installations-type projects, and $287 million to 
meet the day-to-day operating expenses. 


COMMAND ADMINISTRATION 





These widespread and varied programs and activities must be 
administered properly if we are to weld them into an effective combat 
organization, To do this, we will require $166.2 million in operation 
and maintenance funds for “command administration” purposes. 
These purposes include the operation of Headquarters, United States 
Air Force, its 16 field extension offices, 15:-major air command head- 
quarters, 53 air attaché offices, and 15 USAF mission offices. The 
$166.2 million total includes $18.9 million, which is required to finance 
two classified activities that are closely monitored by Headquarters 

United States Air Force, and $6.3 million which we will require to 
defray certain current expenses, subject to authorization and approval 
by the Secretary of the Air Force. 


GLOBAL COMMUNICATIONS 





As General Pachynski has indicated, adequate communications are 
essential to the effective operation of the entire air weapon system. 
A summary of the details of his presentation on other than the air 
defense communications-electronics operation and maintenance re- 
quirement is as follows 

(1) The installation of fixed communications-electronics technical 
components to support the USAF Strategic Communication System 
(STRATCOM) will cost $28.6 million. 

(2) The installation of technical components to support the naviga- 
tional aids (NAVAIDS) programs will cost $1.7 million. 

(3) Leased commercial facilities and services (telephone, teletype, 
telephoto, facsimile, and data circuits) required for the STRATCOM 
system will cost $27.9 million. 

(4) Finally, $205,000 will be required to install radars and miscel- 
laneous communication facilities in Spain. 
CATEGORIES OF EXPENSE 

Thus far, I have: referred to categories of expense on occasion. 
Also, I have indicated only those missions, programs and activities 
programed for fiscal year 1958 which account for the largest portion 
of the requirements for which we are requesting $4,225 million in 
direct obligational authority for that same fiscal year. To provide 
a more complete picture, this table shows a comparison of the O. and 
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M. program requirements for fiseal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 by 
type of expense. 
(The tabulation referred to is as follows:) 


Categories of expenses 


[In millions of dollars] 


1956 1957 1958 

Personal services: 
Direct - : j | $1, 204. 1 $1, 383. 4 | $1, 370.9 
Labor contract 94. 5 97.2 98. 7 
Contributions, retirement fund 79. 2 
Contractual services 899. 0 1, 102.8 1, 292. 7 
Supplies and equipment 1, 517.7 1, 082.8 1,176.4 
Rents, printing, communication services. ._-- 187.1 211.8 244.7 
Travel... 115.0 130.3 147.3 
Others 2.8 3.4 4.7 
Total program requirements 4, 020. 2 3, 961.7 4,414.6 
Reimbursements — 357.6 — 187.6 — 189.6 
Direct obligations 3, 662. 6 3, 774.1 4, 225.0 


Colonel FrrepmMan. You will note that the bulk of the operation 
and maintenance funds are needed to pay for personal services, for 
contract of services, and for purchase of consumable supplies and 
minor items of equipment authorized for local procurement. You 
will also note that only a small percentage of the total goes to finance 
temporary-duty travel. Less than 3% percent of the fiscal year 1958 
operation and maintenance estimate, or $147 million, is required to 
finance temporary-duty travel; $125 million, or 85 percent of the total 
travel cost, is required for essential operational temporary duty, such 
as Strategic Air Command and Tactical Air Command unit rotation; 
chaplain and medical-dental services which must be performed at 
off-base activities; required travel for roving maintenance teams and 
mobile training units; and travel to and from gunnery bombing 
ranges. Here again, there is a direct relationship between the 
expenditure of operation and maintenance funds and the effectiveness 
of the combat forces. 


COMPARISON OF PAST YEARS’ APPROPRIATIONS 


Having discussed the major costs and purposes for which operation 
and maintenance funds are required in fiscal year 1958, I will proceed 
to the final portion of my presentation; that is, a more comprehensive 
discussion of why the operation and maintenance fund requirement 
is increasing. Since fiscal year 1954, which saw the termination of 
the Korean conflict, the amounts of new obligating authority appro- 
priated for operation and maintenance are as follows: 


Comparable 
Fiscal year Actual fiscal year 1958 
budget 
structure 


3, 502, 792,000 | $2, 933, 567, 339 


1955 | $3 
1956. 5 j rar 3, 597, 496,570 | 3, 396, 775, 846 
1957 3, 742, 685, 000 3. 774, 091, 038 


4, 225, 000, 000 
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In order to provide a more clear indication of what is actually 
happening within this appropriation, | have shown in the right-hand 
column the comparable amount for each of the fiscal years involved. 
The adjustments from actual (as shown in the column on the left) 
take into account authorized comparative transfers between appro- 
priations, reprograming adjustments, the impact of new legislation, 
and procedural changes. 


PRIMARY FACTORS AFFECTING OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE FUND 
REQUIREMENTS 


The operation and maintenance total requested for fiscal year 
1958 ($4,225 million) represents an increase of $451 million over the 
fiscal year 1957 amount. To explain these progressive increases, we 
must first consider the factors which basically determine the size of the 
appropriation estimate for any fiscal period. These are (1) aircraft, by 
number and type, that are or will be in the Air Force and the ‘Air 
Force Reserve inventory; (2) the flying-hour program requirements; 
(3) the real property possessed, its type ‘and condition; (4) the number 
and types of active Air Force and Air Force Reserve a and their 
deployment; (5) the skill level and availablility of both military and 
civilian pe ‘rsonnel ; and (6) the level of activity of all programs. 


WHY REQUIREMENTS FOR OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE ARE 
INCREASING 


Taking these factors into account, we can deduce that the reasons 
contributing to the increasing requirement for operation and mainte- 
nance funds fall into the classifications shown below: 

New items. 

New facilities. 

Cost increases. 

Increased scope or rate of activity. 

Introduction of new aircraft, electronic devices, and ground- 
support equipment. 


COMPARISON OF FISCAL YEAR 1958 WITH FISCAL YEAR 1957 
APPROPRIATIONS 


I will briefly discuss each of these classifications to make a com- 
parison between the fiscal year 1957 appropriation and the amount 
requested for fiscal year 1958. 

First, the new items: Requirements which are being financed from 
the operation and maintenance appropriation for an entire vear for 
the first time in fiscal year 1958 are: 

Civil service retirement contribution. 

Dependents’ medical care. 

Payments to the Army industrial fund for services at ports of 
embarkation. 

The cost of resupply in FEAF. 

Contract feeding at certain selected Air Training Command 
installations. 

Additional dollar requirements in lieu of Deutschemark contri- 
butions by the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Printing of technical orders. 
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Mr. Scrivner. In order to make this complete, why do you not set 
out the dollar figure on each of these? 

Colonel Frrepman. I have that, sir, and, to save your time, I could 
insert it in the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. Also, give a list of it to the clerk, so we can be 
looking at it in the meantime. 

Colonel FrrepMan. Very well, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Fiscal year 1958 new operation and maintenance items 


{In millions] 








Fiscal year Fiscal year | Increase 
1957 1958 
Civil-service retirement contributions weedeat coon ‘ on $79. 2 $79. 2 
Dependents medicare_-- $18.9 | 28. 5 | 9.6 
Payments to Army industrial fund for services at ports of 
embarkation. iil 11.0 12.0 1.0 
Cost of resupply in FEAF__ | ids] 7.7 | 7.7 
Contract feeding ; - | oul 4.7 | 4.6 
Additional dollars in lieu of deutschemarks__- 27.5 53. 6 | 26.1 
Printing of technical orders (previously 100/200) 3.0 | 3.0 
Tete thik ese OT Ze 57.5 188.7 | 131.2 


Colonel FrrepMANn. We estimate a total of over $185 million to be 
required for these new items, which is an increase of $131.2 million 
over fiscal year 1957. 

The second category listed is new facilities. I would like to insert 
a tabulation at this point. 

(The tabulation referred to is as follows:) 


New facilities 


New major installations __ Pel 3 Ua he he rath Cages 16 
New Air Force Reserve installations. _________- detain dh 6 
Military housing appropriated funds_- --_- eos units 3, 300 
Family quarters title VIII (Capehart) - Je UJ. JtulkuLdosiul. 33, 100 
Acquisition of Wherry Housing Public Law 1020_______.__.....do.__. 20, 289 


Operation and maintenance appropriation must provide funds for operation, 
maintenance, and administration of the above installations and quarters. 
Colonel Frrepman. At the present time, the approximate value of 
military construction being completed and activated by the Air Force 
in each 12-month period is $1,250 million. I have already described 
the impact of the growth in physical plant earlier in this presentation. 
Not specifically mentioned, however, is the fact that in fiscal year 
1958, under the provisions of Public Law 1020, we will acquire and 
activate a considerable number of units of family quarters of Wherry 
housing and Capehart title VITI housing. Although the public law 
provided a fund for the rehabilitation of Wherry housing to be ac- 
quired by the services, it made no provisions for the operation, main- 
tenance, and administration of these quarters except from ‘Operation 
and maintenance” funds. We estimate that the cost in fiscal yea 
1958 to sustain these additional facilities will exceed $40 million. 
The third category is increased cost levels. Whereas our estimates 
do not provide contingencies for anticipated price increases, we have 
noted and account for such increases based on the latest cost factors 
available. For example, Federal and local wage board actions are 
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continuously resulting in pay raises for blue-collar workers. In fiscal 
vear 1956 there were 235 ) wage-board surveys completed and approved 
which granted pay raises to approximately 144,000 Air Force employ- 
ees. Thus far in fiscal year 1957, there have been over 60 surveys 
approved granting increases affecting over 60,000 Air Force employees. 

Now let us look briefly at a comparison of av erage salaries of graded 
employees from 1955 to date. In fiscal year 1955 the average salary 
paid to the Air Force graded employee from the “Operation and 
maintenance” ‘appropriation was $4,017. In fiseal year 1956 this 
increased to $4,383, and in fiscal year 1957 to $4,407. The average 
salary in fiscal year 1958 will be $4,431. Of course, not all of this 
increase is due to pay legislation. Some of it is attributable to the 
higher grades required in many skill areas because of increasing 
equipment complexity, and some is the natural consequence of a 
greater average maturity of force. 

Labor costs under contract to foreign gove rnments have also 
increased. The average cost per manyear of services procured under 
contracts has risen approximately $200 since fiscal year 1955. 

In 1957 alone we sustained wage-board and contract-hire increases 
in the amount of some $30 million which we did not fund. 


WHERRY HOUSING 


Mr. Witey. What is the total amount of your Wherry housing? 

Colonel Frrepman. The W herry housing would reflect a net in- 
crease in 1958 over 1957. 

In Wherry housing that would be 20,289 units, and Capehart, 
title VIII, would be 33,100 units, and I believe there are 3,300 in 
ap ropriated funds. 

Vir. Ritey. What I am interested in, Colonel, is the number of 
Wherry houses that you hope to buy with these unused funds, and 
that is what it is? 

Colonel FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In connection with that, as you obtain more of 
this housing, there is an item which is equivalent to reimbursement, 
and it will reduce your quarters allowances, will it not? 

Mr. Gartock. It does not help our appropriation, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is only a transfer of dollars? 

Mr. Gartuocx. It builds up the fund for the payment of the mort- 
gage in excess of the amounts required. The requirement on the 
military personnel, I believe, is for the full amount of quarters allow- 
ance and on operation and maintenance for the full amount of the 
maintenance with the excess money staying in this special deposit fund. 

General Bocart. For amortization, sir. 

Mr. Gartocx. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Then let me suggest that, perhaps, we ought to 
have a little preliminary look-see at this program next year. 

Mr. Garuock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rirtey. You may proceed with your statement, Colonel. 


INCREASED SCOPE OF ACTIVITY 


Acceleration of the Federal cataloging program 
Increase in classified intelligence contracts 
. Expansion and installation of additional electronic data processing equipment 


goto 
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4. Increase in special air defense programs 
5. Commercial airlift augmentation 
6. Increase in special fuels 

Colonel FrimspMan. The next category I referred to is increased 
scope or rate of activity. Some examples in this category are the 
programed acceleration of the Federal cataloging program; expansion 
and increase in the number of certain classified intelligence contracts; 
expansion and installation of additional electronic data processing 
equipment. The most impressive single item falling within this 
category is the increase in the overall cost of the special air defense 
programs which I discussed earlier. The cost for these program 
increases will be approximately $100 million greater in fiscal year 
1958 than in fiscal year 1957. 


INTRODUCTION OF New ArrcraFrr ELECTRONIC DEVICES AND GROUND Support 
EQUIPMENT 

Value of aircraft inventory doubled since fiscal year 1954. 

Maintenance and operating costs increasing. 

Higher average gas consumption rates. 

Engine overhaul increasing in cost. 

The last category is the introduction of new aircraft, electronic 
devices, and ground-support equipment. Despite a decrease in total 
numbers of aircraft planned by end fiscal year 1958, the value of the 
inventory has almost doubled since fiscal year 1954. It will con- 
tinue to rise as the newer, more complex aircraft replace those aircraft 
now in the inventory of the Air Force and the Air Force Reserve. 
Maintenance and operating costs for these newer type aircraft being 
flown in ever-increasing numbers and at higher utilization rates, are 
much higher than the maintenance and operating cost for the aircraft 
being phased out of the inventory. For example, our fiscal year 1958 
flying-hour program represents an increase of some 20 percent over 
hours flown in fiscal year 1954. The fuel cost, however, has increased 
by more than 70 percent, despite the fact that jet fuel costs about 
one-half as much per gallon as aviation gasoline. As General Hewitt 
has already pointed out, similar cost increases impact the overhaul 
and repair requirements. 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS AFFECTING APPROPRIATION COMPARISONS 


Gentlemen, these classifications of cost determination and com- 
parison represent what can be considered as being a normal situation. 
There are two other aspects which have had a significant impact on 
our operations and maintenance budget derivation for fiscal year 1958. 

The Congress appropriated $3 "743 million to finance the fiscal year 
1957 operation and maintenance activity. We thought, and so told 
you, that we would be able to get by on that amount by operating 
on an austere basis. We are now well past the halfway mark and we 
find ourselves in an extremely tight fix. 

In fact, during the period of February 28 during the review of the 
financial plans of our Air Force field operating agencies, the Air Force 
found it necessary to authorize a downward adjustment in the flying- 
hour program. 

As you undoubtedly have noted in news releases, the amount of 
deficit which we were required to reprogram and account for was 
some $51 million, and after considering all possibilities of obligational 
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control, it was determined that the only feasible method of limiting 
these obligations was by reducing programs. 

Another of the means by which we have been able to get by during 
the past several years was by deferring the day-to-day maintenance 
of our installations and facilities. As Secretary Garlock has already 
indicated, these actions are “penny wise and pound foolish.” We 
are, therefore, instituting a program of minimum essential repair in 
fiscal year 1958, and are requesting approximately $25 million to get 
the program under way. We do not intend to set up an administra- 
tive reservation of funds for this particular purpose. I can assure 
this committee, however, that the program will receive highest level 
direction and emphasis to the end that reprograming of these funds 
will be held to emergency conditions only. 

The second factor affecting our tight position in fiscal year 1957 
and, in turn, our fiscal year 1958 appropriation request, is having had 
to finance activities which were either unforeseen at the time of our 
budget calculations, or which evolved from changes in procedure or 
in program. 


FUND PROGRAMING ACTIVITIES 






Prior to commenting on these individual fund reprograming actions, 
I believe it well to cite the policy of the Air Force as regards assign- 
ment of responsibility for mission accomplishment. This responsi- 
bility is assigned to field commanders. It follows, and it is the basic 
policy of the Chief of Staff, that these same commanders must be 
given appropriate authority to deal with day-to-day contingencies 
which arise in accomplishing their missions. To do this, the com- 
mander must determine essential priorities between functions and be 
able to apply his manpower, funds, and other available resources to 
accomplish the job at hand ‘with maximum efficiency and economy. 

Consequently, there are times when on-the-spot decisions result in 
using funds or manpower for certain functions in amounts greater 
than were antcipated. For example, during the current fise al year, 
the amount requested by the Air Force and appropriated by the Con- 
gress for the purpose of restoration of damage to real property resulting 
from fires, storms, and other disasters, was $2.3 million. Within 
4 months, this amount was depleted. One typhoon alone in the 
Far East caused damage exceeding $5 million. Obviously, a large 
part of this damage had to be repaired immediately. It is almost 
impossible to say from what specific function or activity the funds 
required to repair this damage were actually withdrawn. 

There are, Eee fund reprograming actions which are suscep- 
tible to ready identification. Some of the more significant of these are: 

The Air Force budgeted for $16.7 million for commercial air aug- 
mentation of the three services. However, MATS airlift capability 
slipped, and we estimate that $7.1 million will be required to offset 
this slippage. 

Public Law 569, 84th Congress, authorized dependents medical 
care, effective December 7, 1956, which developed a new funding re- 
quirement, currently estimated at $25.8 million. 

Over $5.5 million was required for training in support of the ballistic 
missles program. This resulted from the fact that the program was 
not sufficiently definitized at the time we derived our fiscal year 1957 
budgets and financial plans. 
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Based <n actual experience since the start of the current fiscal year, 
we have found that the cost to establish, operate, and maintain the 
DEW Line has exceeded the amount contained in our initial estimate 
for fiscal year 1957 by approximately $58 million. 

We have contributed $0.8 million to the OSD management fund 
for the cataloging program. This cost was not anticipated at the time 
of our fiscal year 1957 budget computation. 

Legislation was passed to authorize flight training for the ROTC. 
This essential operation required reprograming some $600,000. A\I- 
though we were aware that the legislation was under consideration, 
we were not permitted to provide for this requirement. Our esti- 
mates are for only those activities currently authorized by law. 

Whereas there will always be instances of increased expenses which 
will not have been accounted for at the time of budget estimating, 
there is certainly another side to the coin. Identifiable program 
changes and slippages do arise and permit us to make an entry to the 
credit side of the expense ledger. As in the case of cost increases, 
many of the changes which result in minimizing expense occur at the 
operating levels of command, and the related dollar reprograming is 
made on the spot in consonance with the flexibility afforded under the 
policy I mentioned earlier. 

However, some of the more significant of the identifiable activities 
which were funded in the past and which now represent a reduction to 
fiscal year 1958 requirements are: Fiscal year 1957 is the last year in 
which the Air Force will be required to finance pilot training for the 
Army and to provide depot maintenance for Army aircraft. Other 
dollar reductions can be readily associated with phasing out installa- 
tions and organizations, and with changes in budget policies which 
will now require other services to reimburse the Air Force for expenses 
previously incurred in their behalf. 

Although we are not aware of all the myriad of relatively small plus 
and minus adjustments that occur in the field, we do revise our annual 
financial plans on a regular, periodic basis to realine funding with 
changing operational requirements and priorities. Also, any signifi- 
cant deviation from the pattern of fund usage originally presented to 
the congressional Appropriations Committees are reported semiannu- 
ally to the Office, Secretary of Defense, pursuant to House Report 
No. 493 on the Department of Defense Appropriation Act for fiscal 
vear 1956. 

Gentlemen, this concludes my prepared statement. I have en- 
deavored to provide the committee with a summary explanation of 
our fiscal year 1958 “Operation and maintenance” appropriation re- 
quest. I have tried to portray how we intend to use these funds. | 
have also tried to establish their relationship to our combat-readiness 
objective. I have attempted to give you an overall explanation of 
the reasons contributing to the progressive increase in our “Operation 
and maintenance” appropriation requests. There are expert witnesses 
who are prepared to discuss these factors in relation to specific budget 
programs comprising the overall appropriation. Additionally, I be- 
lieve it would be appropriate to invite the attention of the committee 
to the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation presentation book, 
which summarizes the total requirement, and which contains the de- 
tails supporting the dollars requested. The financial summary of the 
programs which I have discussed, and of our fiscal year 1958 appro- 
priation request are shown on this table: 
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Air Force operation and maintenance appropriation, financial summary 


Budget program | 1956 1957 1958 





410 Operation of aircraft - Lavabees ‘ $527, 052, 200 | $586, 962,700 | $641, 279, 000 
430 Logistical support 1, 324, 034, 487 1, 597, 793, 510 | 1, 707, 252, 000 
440 Training support. -__.____- 326, 090, 798 367, 227, 735 389, 955, 000 
450 Operation support - - 5 956, 517, 354 1, 104, 145, 219 | 1, 316, 698, 000 
470 Medical su a os aaa : 87, 575, 899 | 94, 347,295 | 128, 502, 000 
480 Service-wide support ; dialtesbencias 180, 177, 708 | 204, 256, 441 224, 603, 000 
490 Contingencies : 7, 876, 530 7, 000, 000 6, 264, 000 
Aireraft maintenance spares, spare parts, and sup- | | 
plies ___. 272, 330, 154 
Corrective maintenance of aircraft and component | 
equipment___- | 190, 524, 360 
Organization, base and maintenance equipment and | 
supplies 154, 038, ‘934 Rib Si ee Bad 





‘Total program requirements 4, 026, 218, 424 3, 961, 732, 900 | ig 414, 553, 000 
Reimbursements } 367, 567, 957 — 187, 641, 862 | —189, 553, 000 










Direct obligations 3h ; 34 3, 668, 650, 467 3, 774, 091, 038 | 4, 225, 000, 000 


Mr. Chairman, we have detailed data covering each of the budget 
program areas and we have the panel chairman with us, and we can 
go into this in further detail if the committee desires. 

If I may, sir, I would like to discuss the funding or the total require- 
ment in the normal budget break. 

Mr. Ritey. Let me ask vou a question or two before you go into 
that, please. 

Colonel FriepMANn. Yes, sir. 











CURTAILMENT OF 





FLYING 





TIME 












Mr. Ritey. I understand that you have had to curtail some of your 
programs on account of the limitation of funds, and one of them, I 
balee you said you had to curtail was your flying time; is that right? 

Colonel FriepMan. We authorized that, and it will undoubtedly 
result in a reduction; ves, sir. 








REDUCTION 





OF MAINTENANCE PERSONNEL 






















Mr. Ritey. I understand also that you had to cut off some of your 
maintenance people at some of your stations. Do you know anything 
about that? Is there anyone here who could advise me in regard 
to that? 

General Bogarr. Do you have that information, General Combs? 

General Comss. Tyndall Air Force Base in Florida was transferred 
from the Training Command to the Air Defense Command, the 
Training Command being a more stable organization had a larger 
percentage of civilian employees in maintenance than a tactical 
organization like the Air Defense Command, 

Therefore, a surplus of about 600 to 800 civilians which were 
required for the Training Command missions are not authorized for 
the Air Defense Mission which took over from them, so civilian 
mechanics were released. 

Mr. Ritey. That was a change in mission, but | understand there 
has been quite a curtailment in maintenance people at stations which 
have not changed their mission, and my next question is this: Have 
any of these airplane mechanics or technical people been involved in 
that RIF program? 
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General Bogart. Well, Mr. Riley, I do not have the detail on that. 
This is an action which would be taken locally. It is certainly true 
that we have been deferring right through this vear—we have deferred 
real property maintenance and there may certainly be occasions where 
some of the maintenance people have been laid off at some stations. 
I would certainly not believe that any of the aircraft maintenance 
people would have been so affected. 

Mr. Riney. I am not so concerned about the real property because 
that could be deferred a few months, but I am concerned about the 
others. 

Mr. Garuock. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Will you please insert in the record at this point a state- 
ment in regard to this question, because I understand that some of 
your technical and mechanical people have been let out in this reduc- 
tion in force, and I think it is poor economy. I think the cuts should 
come somewhere else if they have to come. 

(The statement requested follows: ) 

The Air Force has taken and will continue to take every effort to attract and 
retain qualified personnel in the mechanical and technical skills. Certainly, the 
loss of such personnel is uneconomical. 

Manpower objectives for both fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 have been 
reduced in accordance with reductions in the force structure of the Air Force. 
The civilian manpower objective for end fiscal year 1957 was approximately 6,000 
lower than the actual on-board strength in January of this year. To effect a 
reduction in civilian employment of this magnitude prior to June 30, 1957, it was 
necessary for some Air Force Commands to utilize reduction-in-foree. In some 
cases, it may have been necessary for commanders to reduce their manning in 
technical skills as well as in other areas in order to maintain a balanced work force. 
Personnel released in this manner are urged to transfer to other locations within 
the Air Force or other governmental agencies. 

Records of reduction-in-force in specific skills by base are not available in 
Headquarters, USAF. Obtaining specific information in this regard would re- 
quire a detailed survey at base level. 

Colonel FriepmMan. This [indicating] is the reproduction of the 
appropriation breakout as shown in the green sheets. 

Our total program requirement is for $4,414 million. We are 
asking in NOA $4,225 million. The additional financing required to 
conduct the program to be ee out of anticipated reimburse- 
ments is in the amount of $189,553 ,000. 

Mr. Crossy. Mr. Chairman, my T ask a question at this point? 

Mr. Riney. Yes. 


REIMBURSEMENTS REDUCED 


Mr. Crossy. Why have your reimbursements gone down in 1957 
and in 1958 by about half of what they were in 1956? 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Crosby, I believe it is a change in the appro- 
priation structure where in 1956 this appropriation received reim- 
bursements for aircraft spares from the military assistance program. 

Colonel Friepman. That is right. 

Mr. Garuock. Now, the $57.8 million aircraft spares is in budget 
100 and not in the 400 budget. 

Mr. Crospy. I thought the 1956 column had been adjusted to 
take care of that. 

Mr. Gartock. Not here. 
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Colonel FrrepmMan. This shows where I tried to make the compari- 
son to show that the jump was not for 1 year, but it has been a pro- 
gressive thing due to the factors which I discussed. 

Mr. Rivey. Mr. Scrivner, do you have any questions? 


AIRLIFT OF HUNGARIAN REFUGEES 


Mr. Scrivner. I feel that there have been 2 or 3 things done which 
have cramped your operations and maintenance some that were not 
justifiably chargeable to what we normally understand as Air Force 
operations and maintenance. 

I refer now particularly to the fact that you had to absorb the cost 
of the Hungarian refugee lift. I feel that the Air Force should be 
reimbursed from some other branch of the Government instead of 
having to take the rap on that itself. If they have not been so reim- 
bursed, that should be done. 

Colonel FrizepMaAn. We certainly have submitted that for considera- 
tion, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the status of it? 

Colonel Wirrsropt. Sir, we will be reimbursed for out-of-pocket 
expenses. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will lift some of your pinch on flying hours, 
will it not? It should lessen the pinch someplace. 

Mr. Gartock. I think General Bogart can cover that. We antici- 
pated that in getting down to the $51 million shortage. 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garuock. If we are not reimbursed, we will be still worse off. 

General Bogart. This is a partial reimbursement, of course. We 
are being reimbursed for out-of-pocket expenses, so called. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; but that does not cover it all. 

General Bogart. No, sir; it does not; it does not cover the flying 
hours and matters of that kind. 


FLYING HOUR PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, that you have raised the question of flying 
hours, I am not going to review all the list of figures, but someone in 
the Air Force should know how many flying hours you are trying to 
finance in the fiscal 1958 budget. I can recall at least three different 
statements as to flying hours. 

I can recall at least three different statements as to the number of 
planes which you anticipate operating, and it is a little hard to under- 
stand. 

Colonel FrrepMan. Perhaps I can explain that, Mr. Scrivner. I 
believe in General Callahan’s statement, or at least in his summary 
data, he showed a figure of Air Force total flying and Air Force 
Reserves of 9.7 million hours. 

The operation and maintenance appropriation excludes the Air 
Force flying hours for the Air Proving Ground Command, and the 
Air Research and Development Command since those flying hours 
are financed out of the research and development appropriation. 
Therefore, the net program financed from project 412, operation and 
maintenance, is 9.4 million hours. 

That would account for that variance, sir. 
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Also, in General Hewitt’s testimony he used another figure, I 
believe 10.2 million flying hours. In that instance he was including 
the Air National Guard, the Air Reserve, and the research and 
development flying hours. 

Mr. Scrivner. I raised the question because you can understand 
the confusion that it brings about. 

I think that next year there should be uniformity when discussing 
this subject. 

Colonel FriepMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The operation and maintenance item is one of the 
big items of the Air Force budget, as well as that of the other services. 
It is one of the fields in which there must be probably more supervision 
and care taken as to economy than in any other field because good 
business management can save a lot of money here. 

I am not satisfied that that has been done. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Back on the record. 


DEFENSE ALERT SCRAMBLES 


Of course, it is quite a thrill and quite a demonstration of Air Force 
readiness to have these scrambles but I cannot escape the feeling that 
it is often overdone, and that some people do not realize that merely 
to be able to point with pride at what you did or to put on a little 
show—which is all it amounts to—is not quite enough. Some of this 
could be reduced, and bring about a rather considerable savings with- 
out my pointing out any specific instance because I do not care to 
embarrass anyone unnecessarily. 

There have been many occasions where, in order to make this 
demonstration, there have been some alerts ordered, and scrambles 
ordered, that I think, perhaps, might very well be done away with. 

You do not have to advertise to a lot of people how alert you are, 
as long as the proper people know that you are alert. That is sufficient. 

There have been some unnecessary alerts and it is just a matter 
of a show, perhaps, during the visit of some groups, both Government 
and civilian, where this one activity I would judge—using this as one 
example—can represent quite a considerable number of dollars saved 
by the elimination of too inany alerts. 


PROFICIENCY FLYING 


That will serve as one example, but in another area is a field where, 
in view of the large number of bases and the large number of planes 
that we now have—the more advanced planes each one of which costs 
tremendously more per hour to operate—there has got to be not just 
a little but rather considerable more time and effort made to correct 
it. It is a sore point with this committee, and I hesitate to even raise 
the question. I ex ect most of you know the two words which I am 
going to use, namely, ‘‘proficiency flying.” 

A lot of taxpayers’ ollars are wasted in the name of proficiency 
flying. I do not care to take the time of the committee to go into it in 
full detail but, perhaps, we could have a very brief statement on it at 
this point. 
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Do you have anyone, General Bogart, who will not give a long 
dissertation of reasons why this is done, because we have heard them 
all for years and years, but who can give a boiled-down version of 
proficiency flying? 

General Bocarrt. I believe, Mr. Scrivner, that General Bergquist 
could discuss this. He is our Director of Operations. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right, General. 

General Bercquist. On the business of proficiency flying, we have 
set forth, after years of working on this to get it down to a reasonable 
minimum and have authorized 110 hours a year for maintenance of 
pilot proficiency. 

We feel, after considerable experience, that this represents a mini- 
mum below which you reach the danger point. 


MOST IMPORTANT PHASE OF PROFICIENCY FLYING 


Mr. Scrivner. Well, let me ask one question: What is the most 
important phase of your proficiency flying? What I am getting at 
is, in other words, it is not adding a great deal to the proficiency of 
any of these men, all of whom have been well trained, just to go up 
and fly around or fly from here to there. That is more or less cut and 
dried routine, and some of the longer trips are done with the automatic 
pilot on. 

What is the most important phase of proficiency flying? 

General Breraaquist. Perhaps the most important phase of profi- 
ciency flying is the instrument flying part, actual and practice, because 
it requires the most skill. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about your landings and takeoffs? Do they 
have any important bearing at all? 

General Berequist. Yes, sir; landings and takeoffs do have an 
important bearing on maintaining proficiency. 

Also, from my own experience, every time you fly you are getting 
something, and you are learning something, and you are maintaining 
your proficiency. It is just like anything else. You have to keep 
practicing if you are going to stay proficient. I do not care what it is 
you are going to do. 

Mr. Scrivner. Out of all of these millions upon millions of hours 
of proficiency flying can you tell us exactly how many are instrument 
flying hours? 

General Bereaquist. Within this 100 hours we require that each 
pilot have at least 20 hours of instrument flying. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one-fifth of it. 

General Beraauist. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yet, you say that is the most important part of it. 
What are some of the less important four-fifths? 

General Bereauist. We have 15 hours of night flying, and those 
a the main two breakdowns—the instrument flying and the night 

ying. 

He is also required to have within this time a certain amount of it 
as first pilot time as opposed to copilot time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Was not that included in your night flying and your 
instrument flying? 

General Bercaquist. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are the other 45 hours used for? 
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General Brreaquist. The remainder of the time is not broken 
down into specific requirements, but in that time we expected him to 
get his navigational training in order to maintain profici lency in navi- 
gation and an acquaintance with all the latest navigation equipment. 

We expect him to practice his landings and takeoffs. We expect 
him to practice particularly in the jet flame-out landings, and all 
those items of just pure pilot proficiency which we think are essen- 
tial in this training. 


USE OF OTHER DEVICES TO MAINTAIN PROFICIENCY 


Mr. Scrivner. We have been asked to provide, and we have pro- 
vided, countless, hundreds of millions of dollars for various types 
of training with synthetic devices. We have been told that they are 
the real thing. In othér words, you are not burning a lot of gasoline 
while you are doing it, and you are not wearing out planes. 

Of course, I am inexperienced in this field, although I have been 
fairly well indoctrinated over a period of 10 or 12 years, and it would 
appear as if it has become necessary, since we are getting to the point 
where the dollars in the bottom of the barrel are getting few, and you 
have to scratch pretty hard to find them, that some place along the 
line some of the costly hours to maintain proficiency could be supple- 
mented by stimulated training rather than actual flying. 

General Bereauist. Yes, sir. May I speak to that point? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

General Bercaquist. The synthetic trainers have certainly paid for 
themselves, in my opinion. The amount of time that we used to 
require for combat crews was actually more than what we require 
now; that is, the average time that a combat crew gets in a modern 
aircraft is less than they used to get in the older aircraft. 

Now, actually, if you are counting just the airplanes, it should be 
reversed, because the modern airplane is much more complicated and 
requires ‘much more precision. The pilot has to learn many more 
things than he did in the older type. 

Therefore, the time should really have gone up. One of the main 
reasons that it has not gone up is the use of synthetic trainers, but 
the synthetic trainer cannot actually replace a considerable portion, 
or a large portion, of your flving time. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right; I will agree on that. 

General Brreautst. Tt can replac e some of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will agree with you that it cannot replace some 
of the training on the flame-out landings and on the landings and 
takeoffs, and I will agree to a certain extent, although not to a great 
extent, on the night flying, and to an even lesser degree on the 
instrument flying. 

When it comes to the first pilot or copilot, it is sometimes hard for 
me to distinguish which is which. I have flown with a lot of them. 
They seem to alternate in taking over the plane. I am raising this 
question for a particular reason, and hope that there can be just a 
little more goading in some of these things. 


SCREENING OLDER PILOTS 


The next phase of it is this: We have been talking about it for so 
many years it is getting to the point where I even dislike personally 
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to raise the question again, but you still have a greai number of 
Air Force officers taking proficiency flying, and all of you know how 
much it is costing—who, the chances are, would have no occasion 
whatsoever in future years to participate in active flying—and for a 
lot of reasons, which I do not need to enumerate, many “of them are 
now and have been and will be in duty assignments that do not call 
for actual flying. 

Of course, I understand the many-sided desire to retain their pro- 
ficiency, which they must do in order to qualify for flying pay, but, 
even so, on this side of the table we have some other concerns. 

What progress are you making in reducing the number of officers 
taking proficiency flying? 

General Beraaulist. ‘We are screening continually, and have boards 
that meet yearly on this to eliminate wherever we can those pilots 
who are not keeping up and whom we see no real requirement to 
continue flying. I think we are making some progress on that. I 
have no figures with me on it. 

General Comps. I have been on a board for 2 years in a row, sir, 
to review these records, and we have not so far been able to eliminate 
as many as we would like. This year we eliminated around 100, and 
last year it was about half of that. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a rather feeble effort. 

General Comps. It requires a great deal of time, sir. 


FLYING HAZARDS 


Mr. Scrivner. I know the natural reticence which is involved, 
and it may be because of this situation: This was originally started 
out as hazard pay, and not training. In some of the stages of opera- 
tions it is still hazard pay. 

General Comps. We are experiencing about two fatalities a day, 
sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us concede all of that. Yet, you know and I 
know when we just put the facts on the table, whether we like the 
facts or not, there is a lot of it that is not hazard flying any more. 

I have had occasion to fly in military aircraft myself, and, of course, 
there is not any hazard pay for Members of Congress who are out on 
official duty flying as passengers, but there is a great deal of that, 

If you take the view that it is “skilled pay, Li you have something 
else. There are a lot of these of the type I am talking about that, in 
the proficiency fly ing—and it is doubtful if they do any other flights 
at all—it is pretty much “milk run” stuff, and you know it. 

General Comps. We are trying to identify those people, and I 
think we will show a great deal of improvement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of them are good friends of mine, and I know 
the impact. A lot of them have some stars on their shoulders and 
all of that, and, of course, it is awfully hard to give up flying pay. 
You have gotten accustomed to it, and it means some changes in, 
perhaps, living habits and standards. 

What I am trying to reach is the fact that it may require some 
change in legislation. We do not discount the value of the skill that 
these men will have achieved. We do not forget the job that they 
have done both in and out of combat. They have amazing perform- 
ance records, many of them. We do not forget that, even though 
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they may not be in positions of command now, there are positions 
where their flying experience does pay big dividends. 

In other words, without it, they would not be able to handle a lot 
of the jobs that they now do, because you have to have an under- 
standing of flying, or knowledge of flying, to do the job properly. 

But, even so, their need for the proficiency flying, except for the 
maintenance of their flying pay, is no longer necessary. 


FLIGHT PAY A MINOR PART OF COST OF FLYING 


Perhaps, as I mentioned a minute ago, it may require some separate 
legislation. While they may not and, perhaps, should not have the 
full flying pay, there ought to be something i in there as a recognition 
of the skill and years of experience without ‘the necessity of putting in 
costly flying hours. In order for them to get flying pay it is costing 
Uncle Sam a lot of dollars at the present time. In other words, the 
pay is not the big factor. As a matter of fact, it is rather minor when 
you figure the cost of flying an aircraft 100 to 110 hours for someone 
to get $100 a month flying pay. 

General Comps. I do not think that is the purpose of it, sir. A lot 
of these people are individuals who will leave jobs they presently hold 
and go into other jobs where flying experience is necessary. A lot of 
these officers are junior officers. 


NEED FOR FLYING EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Scrivner. Maybe you miss my point. I am talking about a 
lot of them that are not going back to flight jobs. 

General Comps. If we make the requirement tough enough and can 
watch it closely enough, what we do is identify those who are not 
going on to command jobs and then we can take them off flying. 
But, there are a vast number of people now at the Pentagon who are 
on this profesency flying—y oung officer rs—in the grades of major and 
lieutenant colonel whose past training represents a huge investment, 
and we are having ree Bee for lack of jet flying time, keeping them 
current on modern aircraft. To the best of our ability, we are doing 
it, and they are constantly going back to the field. 

’Mr. Scrivner. If they are that valuable to the Air Force, maybe 
we had better adopt a new policy of assignment. 

General Brereaquist. Mr. Scrivner, of course, on that point—— 

Mr. Scrivner. You could leave them where they would be flying 
all the time and, perhaps, bring in some of the older men. 

General Bercauist. Then, you have a second-rate staff. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, General. 

General Bercaquist. Yes, sir. 

General Bocart. That is right. 

General Comps. General Bergquist did not mention this, sir, but 
his case is one in point. If he had not personally flown, as he has, 
some of the new, modern fighters, he would be listening to heutenants 
telling him how to run his operation in the Air Force. So, he has had 
to do that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will go with you part of the way on that, but that 
is a little overdrawn. 

General Berequist. One thing, sir, is leadership, and I think you 
recognize that. 
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PROPER ASSIGNMENT OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. I do not discount that but, after all, so help me, I 
have seen in the services—not just the Air Force—a lot of places 
where you have majors and colonels with flying pay doing jobs that 
a good three-striper ought to be able to carry. 

General Beraquist. ‘T agree that there are some of those, and we 
are trying to weed them out. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here, again, I am talking about some men that I 
know personally, and I know what their career has been. I admire 
them for it. They are amazing people, but not only here, but in a lot 
of places, I still repeat that you have a great number of young officers— 
and some of them a little bit older—who are trying to carry out duties 
that should be carried out by a sergeant or a second lieutenant, and, 
if the sergeant or second lieutenant could not do it, they should not be 
there. Yet you are wasting all this skilled pilot training and man- 
power that is rather costly to do those things. Maybe I should not be 
talking about this to you because that is not your job, but someone 
ought to sit down and look this thing over. I tried to be charitable 
about this, and I do not like to be thought of as merely trying to 
find fault. 

General Bercauist. I agree with you, Mr. Scrivner, that there are 
quite a number of those plac es, and I would like to state at this time 
that I think we are taking one of the biggest steps toward correcting 
that right now, in our manpower space allocation cutback that we are 
doing right at the moment, to get within the authorized manpower. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you really do the job in the way that I am re- 
ferring to now, is not that going to make a considerable change— 


maybe not in all your flying hours, because those men will be going 
back where they will be doing some flying—but will it not make a 
considerable change in the hour allocation m your proficiency flying? 


TIME TO MAKE ADJUSTMENT 


General Bercautist. I would say, offhand, that it would not make a 
considerable change for some time, and that this is going to be a long 
process. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by “some time?” Do you 
mean 1, 2 or 3 years? 

General Berquist. Well, I think it is going to take us at least 3, if 
not 5 years, to really make an appreciable dent and an appreciable 
step in adjusting our criteria for who is going to maintain flying 
proficiency. I think it is a very serious step, and I am sure you 
realize that. W e would like to do it carefully, because we cannot 
destroy our leadership in the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. No, and I do not want that done, and no one else 
would, Again, it is not in your province, but I still cannot escape 
the conclusion that a good group of men who know efficieney and a 
few other things can undoubtedly step in and eliminate a lot of the 
countless boards and committees. 

When you start looking over some of the stuff that you are doing, 
it is a rat race of chasing someone else around to give them a report 
about something on which someone else has given them a report 
which came from a report to them from someone else. 
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General Brrcauist. Just follow me around 1 day and see the 
numbers of committees and meetings which I attend. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe you are the man who can handle it. 

General Bercquist. We are fighting it all the time, sir. 


PREPARING REPORTS 


Mr. Scrivner. I know, but we are not getting very far. 

Now, you will organize a couple of more committees to study this, 
and to give these answers, and they will create more committees to 
report back on some other committee on what has been done. 

General Bereauist. That is right 

Mr. Scrivner. You men who have lived with it know what I am 
talking about. 

General Berequist. Yes; I know what you are talking about. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is a terrific amount of paper shuffling and 
report shuffling that is absolutely uncalled for. 

General Brereaquist. That is night, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We can eliminate a lot of that. A lot of the men 
who are moving the papers around are the men we are teaching to 
fly. Some of them are disturbed themselves and are not too happy in 
what they have to do. 

There again if you can help us you have made a tremendous contri- 
bution. 

General Bercauist. We will have to do it. 

Mr. Scrivner. If there is anything that this committee can do in 
the way of encouraging you in expediting these results, let us know. 

I realize, too, that a large number of the reports, and not the com- 
mittee material I talk about, but many of the reports, and a lot of the 
time and man-hours put in at the Pentagon do arise as a result of re- 
quests by either congressional committees, House or Senate, or in- 
dividual Members of Congress, House or Senate. 

Perhaps some of us may get a little provoked once in a while at the 
paper shuffling and the report writing at the Pentagon, and if some of 
us will look into our own offices and into our own situations, and per- 
haps if we would use some judgment, we would be able to help you in 
reducing the requirements in manpower at the Pentagon. 

Personally I have done the best I can and I make very few requests. 
[ try to limit my requests, and as far as I can I respond to inquiries 
which refer to information that I have to get as a member of the com- 
mittee or which I have accumulated without the necessity of having 
someone in the military service write a letter giving the same infor- 
mation. 

There again perhaps Members of Congress themselves could follow 
that practice and not call for so many direct responses from the 
military. 

I am sorry I have taken so much time on this, Mr. Chairman. 
Perhaps we have put our finger on 2 or 3 things here where with a 
little more effort—and I do not say there has not been any, but there 
just has not been enough—we can find some fields where we can save 
more dollars. 

Mr. Rivey. I think your comments are very timely and I am sure 
they will be helpful. 

We will recess until 2 o’clock. 
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Mr. Manon. The committee will resume. 

I think I will put something in the record with regard to a matter 
which has arisen, even though it does not directly affect the Air 
Force. However, in a true sense it does affect the Air Force. 

Mr. Garlock, it has been a pleasure to have you here so regularly 
before the committee. I have observed you as a representative of the 
executive branch of the Government over the years and | think you 
have done a fine job and that you have a good grasp of many of the 
problems of our country. 


LOSS OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE IN DEFENSE MANAGEMENT 


I do not know whether you were present in hearings before the full 
Defense Subcommittee when I mentioned to several witnesses, and 
upon several occasions, a situation which has distrubed me; namely, 
there is a growing restlessness on the part of the people over high 
Government spending. People are writing me and Members of Con- 
gress are buttonholing me around the Capitol asking “‘Can’t you slice 
that Defense budget? They spend money like water. They are the 
world’s greatest wasters.”” Some very responsible people feel that 
way about the Defense Department. 

This is somewhat understandable. During World War II we under- 
took a terrific effort and we were successful. We did not let money 
stand in the way in order to do the job. We did a magnificent military 
job. 

About 10 million servicemen came home and many of them reported 
that the waste was “something awful.” They told of throwing away 
at the end of the war vast and limitless quantities of military stocks 
of one kind or another. Perhaps with the telling of those stories they 
more or less had a tendency to balloon these stories and they probably 
got better and better; but, nevertheless, there was a lot of waste. 
Many of the reports of waste were quite accurate. Of course, some of 
the waste was understandable. 

However, it has been my observation that since those days much 
improvement has been made. I[ think there has been consistent 
improvement in management in the Defense Department. Neverthe- 
less these stories have had their impact. Before the Korean War it 
had gotten to where when I carried the Defense bills to the floor I 
had a difficult time defending the need for the relatively small sums 
being requested for national defense. 

People would say “Did you know the Army had 175 million can 
openers?” and statements to that effect. They didn’t explain any- 
thing about the fact that the can openers were the size of a safety razor 
blade and about the same as the size of a key to a sardine can, and that 
soldiers had to have these with their C rations to open the food 
packages in the field. 

People visualized, as I did at first, upon reading the article, that they 
had these tens of millions of can openers like the housewives use in 
kitchens, and I was shocked and amazed until I got the story. 

I think I have made my point that the public lost confidence in the 
managerial capacity of the Defense Department. 

This made it harder and harder to get money and the Defense budget 
got shamefully low, and our defense program was at an unsafe level 
when the Korean war began. That is part of the explanation of the 
low order of our defense at that time, without doubt. 
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I do not want to see a recurrence of that, because it is not good for 
the country. I have told the Secretaries and the top people in the 
Defense Department about this, at least several of them since I have 
made this speech several times before. 

I said ‘You understand when President Eisenhower was elected the 
people thought that this great leader would see to it that things would 
run well, particularly in the field of defense.’”’” They had complete 
confidence in his integrity and ability, and I share that great con- 
fidence in the President. I realize, however, that he is only human 
and that he cannot supervise more than a small segment of the vast 
operations of the Federal Government. 

Nevertheless, people generally were calmed by the President and 
they said “The Defense budget must be right because the President 
said so.”’ 

Then Secretary Wilson, who is at times somewhat inept with his 
phrases, took over as Secretary of Defense. Mr. Wilson is a very 
capable and stalwart and experienced businessman. The business 
people of the country particularly felt that the Defense Department 
must be run right under such fine leadership and management. 

But now the people are beginning to wonder and the confidence of 
the people is becoming to some degree undermined, so we are in a 
very critical stage. 

I would like to say to every man in uniform that the military man 
has to convince the Congress and the country that he is worthy of 
their confidence and respect. Otherwise we will aggravate our prob- 
lems and find ourselves incapable of getting adequate funds for defense. 

I have great confidence in our military people, both civilian and 
those who wear the uniform, so I have been preaching this thought 
from time to time during our hearings in an effort to be helpful. 


ARMY TRIP TO LOUISVILLE, KY, 


This morning I picked up the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
and I read a story which would tend to capture the attention of the 
American public. It is a three-column story on the front page of 
the Washington Post saying “Army Offers Congressmen Free Trip to 
Louisville on Week-end of Derby. No Race Tickets, Brucker ‘Re- 
grets.’”’ 

To a man in uniform who never has faced an electorate that will 
not ring quite as deeply as it does to a man who must be able to sense 
the feeling of the great American public or he will not stay in public 
office very long. He develops a feel and a sensitivity that the military 
people do not seem to develop. Military people cannot afford to be 
insensible to public opinion. Such a course ultimately leads to na- 
tional disaster. However, I agree that there is an increased emphasis 
in this field and it is all for the good. 

Having made this appeal that the Defense Department make it 
easier for us to be spokesmen for the Defense Department and the 
Congress I felt keenly about it. Then when I read this story this 
morning I was a trifle disgusted. I took a few minutes away from the 
hearing this morning in order to write a little 1-minute speech to be 
delivered on the floor. 

I sent a copy of this speech to Mr. Bruckner, for whom I have the 
greatest respect. I think he has done a fine job as Secretary of the 
Army and I am all for him. 
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I would like to read it into the record. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to read from this morning’s front page of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald the following: ‘““Army Offers Congressmen Free Trip to 
Louisville on Weekend of Derby—No Race Tickets, Brucker ‘Regrets.’ 

This proposed trip is a minor thing, and I readily agree that all Members of 

Congress should be as well advised as possible in regard to defense operations. 
But the implications of the invitation are vastly different from that. I complain 
as a matter of principle. 

During the hearings on the defense bill this year I have repeatedly warned our 
military and civilian leaders that every effort should be made to eliminate waste 
and run the defense program in a sound and economical way—in a way that would 
inspire the confidence of the Congress and the country. 

I warned that the American people were getting more and more restive over 
high Government spending and that the defense budget might be slashed too deep 
for safety if there should be a recurrence of the revulsion against wasteful military 
management which swept the country after World War II and was largely re- 
sponsible for bringing the defense program to the unsafe levels which existed just 
prior to the Korean war. 

Apparently, my modest advice—my approach through friendly persuasion—has 
not caught on with the Army. This seductive Army bobble could possibly cost 
the Army $100 million in reduced appropriation; and a frequent repetition of this 
sort of bad taste, with aggravated incidents here and there, could cost the Defense 
Department billions and imperil over the long pull the ‘security of the United 
States. 

No doubt the Army considers this good public relations with Congress, but it is 
not. And it ought to be obvious to the most naive that it is mighty bad public 
relations with about 170 million plain Americans, most of whom are clamoring 
for economy and good management in the Government. 

No, the Army 5 not committed a great sin. No doubt, the Army thought 
that this latest move was quite clever in courting congressional support. I am 
afraid some of the nonelected officials of the Government have failed to gage the 
present mood and temper of about 170 million Americans, most of whom are on 
the warpath against waste and inefficiency in government. 

If the leaders of the Armed Forces are going to expect Members of Congress 
to handle effectively the arduous burdens incident to defense appropriations, 
they had better keep their houses in order. They should shun the very appear- 
ance of evil. They should have, and they should merit, the confidence of Congress 
and the country, and they should avoid doing those things which tend to inflame 
the Congress and the country at a time when we are in the serious business of 
trying to maintain an adequate defense program and reduce Government spending 
in every proper way. 

I have the highest respect for our civilian and military leaders, and I make 
these comments in a spirit of helpfulness and good will. 


I do not think it is appropriate for anyone present, Mr. Garlock, 
to comment on what I have said, but I wanted to put this in the record 
and [ thought it would not be amiss for this to be presented before 
this group. It would perhaps more properly be presented before the 
Army group, but I think the significance of this would be readily 
apparent to all the services. 

Mr. Gartock. We thank you for your comments on the general 
subject without any special reference to the particular incidents. 

Mr. Manon. Now let us proceed with our hearing, gentlemen. 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, this morning we covered, as you 
will recall, our general presentation on the operation and maintenance 
area, and we covered some of the detail of the panel presentations. 
However, we are prepared this afternoon to proceed with the principal 
panel presentations. We have the panel chairmen here, and it was 
our intention to proceed with them at this time. 

Mr. Manon. Very well, proceed. 
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General Bogart. Colonel Friedman is our principal witness again 
this afternoon, sir, and he will call each of the panel chairmen in turn 
in support. 

Colonel Frrepman. Thank you, General Bogart. 


AVIATION FUEL 


Mr. Chairman, Col. Darrell G. Welch, Chief of the Aviation Fuels 
Panel, has the first presentation and immediately following that we 
will hear a presentation by Col. Douglas R. Brown, Chief of the Petro- 
leum Office. 

Mr. Manon. Glad to have you again, gentlemen. We might insert 
the first part of your justifications at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


AVIATION Fugpts PANEL 


Summary of program requirements 














Description . 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Project . 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
ie bh Aires wee we Oe ieee Se a ie | $527, 052, 200 | $586, 962, 700 | $641, 279, 000 








Comparison of fiscal year 1956 program requirements as reflected in 1957 budget 
with fiscal year 1956 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1958 budget 


A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


{In thousands of dollars] 


| | Difference 
Total pro- | Program re- | increase (+) 
gram re- quireinents or de- 
Project Description quirements per 1958 crease (—), 
per 1957 budget 1958 com- 
budget pared with 
1957 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
412: | Afroraft fuel and off . oi o42 sie. 2th sein 5c $513, 331 $527, 052 +$13, 721 


Total fiscal year program __._-...----...--..- 513, 331 527, 052 +13, 721 
' 


B. EXPLANATION 


1. Project 412. Aircraft fuel and oil, +-$13,721 

The increase reflected above is the result of the following transactions: 

(a) Comparative transfer changes, + $1,910.—This item covers rocket fuel com- 
onents (gases and chemicals) required by research and development activities. 
n the fiscal year 1957 President’s budget these requirements were provided for in 

the research and development appropriation. In order to show comparability 
the amount of $1,910 was transferred to that appropriation from project 412. 
Due to a change in method of budget presentation this type of adjustment was 
not presented in the fiscal year 1958 President’s budget. 

(b) Changes in prices, + $2,619.—During fiscal year 1956 standard stock fund 
prices were changed on January 1, 1956 and April 1, 1956. As a result the cost 
of fuel and oil quantities consumed during fiscal year 1956 increased a net amount 
of $2,619 over corresponding costs estimated for fiscal year 1956 in the fiscal year 
1957 President’s budget. 

(c) Changes in requirements, +$9,192.—This change is a net amount. In- 
creased requirements total $11,376. These include initial financing of high energy 
fuels required in support of the engine development program and increases in 
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aviation fuel and oil required by nonflying activities. A decrease of $2,184 
resulted from reduced quantities of aviation fuel and oil required to support the 
flying hour program. 


Comparison of fiscal year 1957 program requirements as reflected in 1957 budget 
wrth fiscal year 1957 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1958 budget 
A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


[In thousands of dollars] 











Difference, 
Total pro- Program re- | increase (+) 
gram re- quirements or de- 
Description quirements per 1958 crease (—), 
Project per 1957 budget 1958 eom- 
budget pared with 
1957 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
‘412 | Aircraft fuel and oil. __ J LCLeEELES $620, 430 $586, 963 — $33, 467 
Total fiscal year program............-...-- 620, 430 | 586, 963 —33, 467 





B. EXPLANATION 


1.: Project 412. Aircraft fuel and oil, —$33,467 

The decrease reflected above is the net result of the following transactions: 

(a). Congressional action, —$30,000.—The Appropriations Committee of the 
House of a cspeutaatinn eliminated this amount from the funds requested for 
“reciprocating engine type fuels.” 

(b) Changes in prices, + 32,425.—The standard stock fund prices for fuel and 
oil were ‘changed as of April 1, 1956. As a.result financing of the quantities now 
programed. for fiscal year 1957 will require a net amount of $2,425 more than was 
provided in the fiscal year 1957 President’s budget. 

(c) Changes in requirements, + $3,783.—This change is a net amount. Since 
preparation of the fiscal year 1957 President’s budget, increases totaling $11,477 
have materialized in requirements for fuels not available from the Aviation Fuels 
Division of the stock fund. These include increases for high energy fuels in 
support of the engine development program and for operational requirements’ of 
the Strategic Air Command. The foregoing increases have been offset by a 
decrease of $7,694 in fuel and oi! requirements in support of the’ flying hour 
program. 

(d) Budget structure changes, —$9,675.—Due to a change in policy the costs of 
fuel and oil required by the following activities will be included in those budget 
programs wherein their basic financing is provided for: (1) modification centers; 
(2) preflight testing and flight delivery of new production aircraft; and (3) engine 
block tests in Air Force depots. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Con. DARRELL G. WeLcu 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESS 


Born March 13, 1918, at Goldthwaite, Tex.; B. S. in petroleum engineering, 
and M. B. A. in management from the University of Texas; petroleum engineer; 
fighter pilot and squadron commander in European Theater of Operations; 
petroleum supply assignments for past 6 years; Silver Star, Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Air Medal, and 11 oak leaf clusters. 


PRESENTATION TECHNIQUE 


Colonel Wreicu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; 
last year we used a panel presentation in order to give an overall 
icture of all the aviation fuel consumption budgets and the stock 
und. This year we are back with the same type presentation and the 
same witnesses. I have prepared a chart which shows graphically the 
overall picture. 
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This chart shows the relationship among various elements of the 
aviation-fuels program. The large square represents the stock fund. 
It performs management functions as follows: Buys from industry, 
maintains the Air Force inventory of aviation fuel—both operating 
and reserve stocks, and collects from its customers after fuel is deliv- 
ered into consuming equipment. The Air Force customers, repre- 
sented by the first five squares along the bottom of the chart, reimburse 
the stock fund with funds which the Congress appropriates to the Air 
Force in the several consumption budgets. In addition to the Air 
Force, the stock fund is authorized to sell to other customers, such as 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, other Government agencies, and 
certain contractors. Less than 10 percent of stock-fund sales are 
made outside the Air Force. Among the Air Force customers shown, 

roject 412 of the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation is by 
ar the largest. It supports the Air Force and Air Force Reserve 
flying program. The other appropriations support research and de- 
velopment, aircraft and related procurement, depot-maintenance pro- 
grams, and the Air National Guard flying program. 

This chart serves as a format for our presentation, which will be 
given in two parts. The first part will be directed to the lower por- 
tion of the chart. I will discuss the consumption requirements of the 
Air Force for fiscal year 1958. I will explain why our fuel budget has 
been increasing for the past several years, and why it will continue to 
do so in 1958. 

The second part of the presentation deals with the stock fund, and 
will be given by Colonel Brown, the manager of the Aviation Fuels 
Division. He will make a report to the committee on his stewardship 
of this Division of the Air Force stock fund. 


CONSUMPTION REQUIREMENTS 


The Air Force, including Reserve and Air National Guard, plans to 
consume $704.6 million worth of aviation fuel and oil during fiscal year 
1958. Ninety-one percent of these funds are to be used for direct 
support of our flying program. The remaining 9 percent will be used 
for supporting activities such as maintenance and testing. 


DIRECT FLYING SUPPORT 


Since 91 percent of the funds are to support the flying program, 
most of my remarks will pertain to this area. The estimate of funds 
to support the flying program is relatively simple to compute. The 
basic document is the flying-hour program. It shows in detail the 
number of hours to be flown by each type, model, and series of aircraft 
in the inventory. To these hours we apply the published hourly fuel- 
consumption rates to compute the quantity of fuel needed. This 

uantity is then priced at the current standard stock-fund price to 
Deedes the amount of funds required. It should be noted that the 
eurrent stock-fund prices do not reflect recent increases in basic fuel 
costs. 
REASON FOR INCREASED REQUIREMENTS 


This is the third year that I have been before this committee to 
request funds considerably in excess of those requested the preceding 
year. In previous years, two factors caused the increase. First, we 
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had more flying hours because the force structure was growing, and, 
secondly, a greater portion of the flying each year was being done by 
new, high-performance planes that consumed considerably more fuel 
per hour than the older planes which were phasing out of the inventory. 
In 1958, practically all of the increase in requirements over 1957 is 
due to the high fuel consumption of new planes. It is difficult for 
most of us to comprehend the tremendous quantities of fuel needed 
for some of our modern aircraft. A picture might be helpful in this 
respect. I have selected the B-52 and shown in front of it the number 
of 5,000-gallon refueling units necessary to fill its fuel tanks 1 time. 
This quantity of fuel would last the average American motorist about 
60 years. Before leaving this picture, I would like to explain that, if 
we were to depend upon refueling units as a normal means of refueling 
this airplane, it is quite apparent that we would have a large invest- 
ment in men and equipment. Instead, we literally pipe the fuel to 
the airplane. The next picture shows the same airplane with the 
equipment necessary when using a hydrant refueling system. The 
hose cart shown is capable of delivering 600 gallons per minute into a 
single connection to all the aircraft tanks. 

The impact of high consumption aircraft on the fuel budget is por- 
trayed graphically in the next chart. 

his chart compares the trend of flying hours and fuel cost from 
1954 through 1958. Nineteen fifty-four is used as a base year with a 
percentage increase in flying hours during subsequent years shown by 
the lower line, and the percentage increase of related fuel costs shown 
by the upper line. During this period the flying program has increased 
20 percent, yet costs have increased 72 percent. The reason for this 
difference in rate of increase is due almost entirely to the change in 
composition of the force which does the flying each year. The gradual 
change in composition over the years can be illustrated by comparing 
the typical Air Force inventory at the beginning of the period with 
the typical Air Force inventory at the end of the period. 

My next chart shows aircraft which were typical of six types in 
1954 and their replacements in 1958. The cost of fuel and oil per 
flying hour is shown by each aircraft. Thus, we see that to change 
from a B-26 to a B-66 means going from an aircraft which costs $30 
per hour for aviation gasoline to one which costs $114 per hour for 
jet fuel, despite the fact that jet fuel costs roughly one-half as much 
as aviation gasoline. In all cases except heavy bombers, the increase 
is more than double. Or, stated another way, to fly six 1954 types 
1 hour would cost. $494, whereas the six 1958 types would cost $897, 
almost twice as much. Although the new planes are expensive to 
operate on an hourly basis, their performance is such that during 
that hour they can fly faster, higher, or farther than the older types. 
Thus for a given mission the cost has not risen as much as the hourly 
consumption might indicate. The technological race dictates that 
we have the newer types, and, in order to have our crews properly 
trained, we must accomplish the peacetime flying-hour program with 
its resulting higher hourly cost. It is interesting to note that we have 
made the transition from a force largely composed of propeller-driven 
aircraft to a force which is dominated by jet aircraft. 
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MODERNIZATION INCREASES REQUIREMENTS 


In order to go further into the analysis of the effect of force com- 
position upon fuel cost, I have prepared four simple line charts. In 
all; there are 23 basic aircraft models included. This is only about 
one-third of the models in the Air Force inventory, but they account 
for over 75 percent of the budget request before you. 

My next chart shows information for six selected bombers. This 
chart shows for each fiscal year the cost of fuel and oil which is con- 
sumed by selected aircraft models during the year. Thus, all B-47’s 
will consume about three times as much fuel in 1958 as they did in 
1954. The upper line is simply the sum of the costs for all models 
shown. During this time period, the three older propeller types are 
phasing out and are being replaced by the new higher consumption 
jets. In 1958, the value of fuel programed to be consumed by the 

—52 will already exceed that for the B-36 during any year of its 
existence. The total cost of fuel and oil for these 6 bombers will 
increase 77 percent from 1954 to 1958, vet the number of flying hours 
will increase only 13 percent. 

The next chart shows the same type of information for six fighters. 
I have selected 3 new Ceniury series fighters and 3 older fighters for 
comparison. Here aircraft wiih hourly fuel costs, ranging from $39 
to $74 per hour, are being replaced by aircraft ranging from $84 to 
$149 per hour. Stariing this year-—fiscal year 1957—the impact of 
the Century series of fighters has pushed the total cost of fuel for 
fighters up at an increased raie. The total cost of these selected air- 
craft has gone up 80 percent during the time period shown. ‘Total 
flying hours for these models have gone up only 56 percent. 

The next chart shows cargo and tanker aircraft. The story is. the 
same as before: Costs going up. In the case of transports, we find 
them staying in the inventory much longer than fighters or bombers. 
As an example, the C-47 was already 12 years old in 19: 54, and yet 
it stays in the inventory at a level rate through 1958. The signifi- 
cant feature of this chart is the advent of jet tankers ‘and turboprop 
cargo planes. On an hourly basis, they are considerably more expen- 
sive than older types. The KC-—135, at $232 an hour, is more expen- 
sive than others, which include the KC-—97 at $135 an hour. The 
KC-~135 is the tanker to be used with the B—52 and the B-58. 

The last of this series of charts shows data on four trainer planes. 
The T-33, at $38 an hour, dominates the picture. The T-6, at $4 
an hour, is seen phasing completely out of the flying inventorv: by 
1957. As in the other types, total cost has increased. 

From the charts we have just seen, two facts stand out: First, 
new aircraft coming into the inventory are considerably more expen- 
sive to operate on an hourly basis than the older types which they are 
replacing, and, secondly, more of the flying hours are being accom- 
plished each year in the newer types. It follows that this budget 
request must, therefore, be more than in previous years if our pilots 
are to become proficient in the new equipment. 


FUEL QUANTITIES 


Up to now, I have dealt mostly with flying hours and dollar costs. 
I believe it would be helpful for the committee to see trends in the 
kind and quantity of fuel which the Air Force consumes. ‘This next 
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chart. shows aviation fuel consumption over a 5-year period. Each 
bar represents the total fuel consumed by the Air Force, Air Force 
Reserve, and Air National Guard each year, expressed in millions of 
barrels. The solid portion of the bar represents aviation gasoline, 
and the crosshatch represents jet fuel. Consumption of jet fuel 
exceeded gasoline for the first time in 1954. In 1958 we expect to 
consume three times as much jet fuel as gasoline. 

The rapid rise in jet-fuel consumption is in keeping with our conver- 
sion to a combat force which is predominantly jet. Aviation gasoline 
consumption has remained on a relatively high plane because of the 
increasing number of high consumption cargo and tanker aircraft. 
For example, the KC-97, which is used to refuel the B -47, consumes 
630 gallons per hour. The C-124 consumes 560 gallons per hour. 
These two planes, plus several others which also burn gasoline, are in 
wide use in the Air Force today, and will continue for several more 
years as cargo, assault transports, " aerial refuelers, and airborne control 
and warning stations. 

NEW FUELS 


In addition to the quantities of standard petroleum products shown 
on the last chart, the Air Force is buying limited quantities of new 
petroleum fuels and chemical fuels to be used in research and develop- 
ment. New fuels to be bought in fiscal year 1958 will be used to 
develop engines capable of utilizing the high energy content of these 
fuels. The fact that they contain more B. t. u.’s per given weight or 
volume than standard fuels gives certain advantages. An aircraft 
using high-energy fuel can fly higher, farther, faster, and carry 
bigger pay load than an aircraft using our current petroleum fuels. 
While it is intended to develop these fuels so that they will be stand- 
ardized, their use will probably be limited by an evaluation of the 
advantages of increased periormance against their increased cost and 
limited availability. Primarily, they will be useful for high-speed flight 
in supersonic aircraft, where high temperature resistance is essential, 
and in missiles which use rocket or ramjet engines. 


FUND JUSTIFICATION 


My preceding remarks have applied generally to all consumption 
budget projects. This statement is intended as justification for the 
funds requested in “Operation and maintenance,” project 412. The 
others were included as corollary projects in order that this committee 
could see aviation fuel and oil as a package. They will be included 
and justified in the appropriate budget area, such as “Research and 
development” and ‘Air National Guard.” 


PROJECT 412 


Project 412 of the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation is 
for fuel and oil to support all Air Force and Air Force Reserve aircraft 
except for those assigned to the Research and Development Command 
and the Air Proving Ground Command, funds for which are contained 
in the “Research and development”’ appropriation. The next slide 
shows a comparison of the fund requirements for the major fune- 
tional elements of project 412 for the 3-year period: 
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Project 412 aircraft fuel and oil, recapitulation of fiscal year 1958 budget estimate 
and prior years’ Fond noquerementay 


Program requirements 



































Description | 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 actual 1957 estimated | 1958 estimated 
obligations obligations er 
—_—— saith cation ‘ea silincidliatesgeeen 
Section A. Purchases from the Air Force stock fund.- _ 9514, 822, 2,70) |_( ($569, 790, ), 100)| _ (3612, 650, , 000) 
1. Flying program naEpERS. 196, 729, 668 | “566, 587, 800 | 609, 229,000 
a oe block tests. - - 5, 683, 128 | 893, 600 928, 000) 
3. Miscellaneous issues--__- bobb 3, 323, 324 2, 338, 700 | 2, 493, 000 
4. New aircraft production -. i apse ‘ 3, 514, 315 } |. ae 
5. Modification centers | 5, 572, 272 
Section B. Fuels not available from the Air Force | 
|G a a naan A - 12, 229, 493 17, 172, 600 | __ 28,629, 000 
Total, program requirements. -- -_-- bs ite 527, 0 052, 200 | 586, 962, 700 | 641, 279, 00 000 


Colonel Wexcu. Section A contains those standard petroleum fuels 
carried in the stock fund. They are broken down according to the 
5 major functional uses, and the amounts obligated each of 3 fiscal 
years. Line 1 is for flying-program requirements and accounts for 
most of section A. The remaining four functional areas have been 
reduced or eliminated from project 412 by transfer to another budget 
area starting in 1957. For example, line 2, engine-block test is 
reduced because most of the requirement is now budgeted in depot 
maintenance (P-431). Only the fuel required for block-testing at 
base level is left in this project. Most of the miscellaneous issues as 
shown by line 3 are still bu geted i in this project. Lines 4 and 5 have 
been eliminated by transfer to ‘Aircraft and related procurement”’ 
appropriation. 

Section B is for the nonstandard fuels which I described previously. 
The increasing requirement shows the development effort being given 
to chemical fuels. 

The total fiscal year 1958 requirement for project 412 is $641,279,000. 
This is an increase of $54 million (9 percent) over 1957. It compares 
with a $60 million (11 percent) increase in 1957 over 1956. 


COROLLARY PROJECTS 


The other four appropriation areas that budget for aviation fuel 
and oil are small when compared to project 412, but are presented in 
order to round out the aviation fuel and oil consumption picture. 
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Corollary budget areas which have aviation fuel and oil requirements 


Fiscal year 1956} Fiscal year 1957) Fiscal year 1958 











actual obli- | estimated obli- | estimated obli- 
gations gations gations 
Aircraft and related procurement (P-100): 
Section A. Purchase from stock fund...........-..-|_...--.---- neta (8 373, 000) ($10, 017, 000) 
1, (P-110) aircraft complete--.-.............-...- Sen etendin sean 448, 000 , 167, 000 
2. (P-160) modification... ===. - 2222 nccniieenicatal 4, 925, 000 4, 850, 000 
Depot maintenance (P-431): | 
Section A. Purchases from stock fund......_..._.._- Hin Wiha hae (4, 875, 000) (6, 000, 000) 
1. Depot maintenance -.._._-- aint samet tawntmaeemnnat 4, 875, 000 6, 000, 000 
Research and development (P-690): | 
Section A. Purchases from stock fund __--- ashes ($13, 307, 746) (12, 288, 000) (13, 370, 000) 
1, Flying-hour program support... -_- anal 11, 639, 660 10, 903, 000 | 11, 023, 000 
2. Nonflying support -- | 1, 668, 086 1, 385, 000 2, 347, 000 
Section B. Fuels not available from stock fund: 
1, Nonflying.._.._-. 4 os dA Jal -=------| 5, 470, 000 | 11, 475, 000 
| 
Ee 3, 307, 746 17, 758, 000 24, 845, 000 
Air National Guard (P-412): | 
Section A. Purchases from stock fund-_-_- sisal (12, 904, 666) | (18, 589, 000) | (22, 433, 000) 





1, Flying-hour program support... __- bse 12, 904, 666 18, 589, 000 | 22, 433, 000 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, APPROPRIATION 100 


Colonel Wetcu. Fuel and oil are furnished for inproduction air- 
craft use and for the accomplishment of aircraft modification pro- 
grams. The total 1958 estimate for these fuel requirements is 
$10 ,017 ,000. 


DEPOT MAINTENANCE PROJECT 431 


Fuel and oil furnished in support of aircraft depot maintenance 
programs is budgeted at $6 million for 1958. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 690 


Program 690 of the “Research and development” appropriation 
includes fuel and oil to support aircraft and missiles assigned to the 
Air Research and Development Command and the Air Proving Ground 
Command. Only the funds for fuel and oil are shown here. There is 
a slight increase in the funds required to support the flying hours in 
1958 over 1957, despite a reduction in flying hours of these two com- 
mands. There is a small increase in the engine-testing program. 
There is a sharp increase in section B, which is for liquid rocket fuels 
such as fuming nitric acid, liquid oxygen, and alcohol. The 1958 
budget estimate for program 690 fuel is $24,845,000. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD PROJECT 412 


Air National Guard Project 412 supports only flying hours, and 
shows the effect of the increased equipping and modernization pro- 
gram of the guard. The 1958 budget estimate for Air National Guard 
Project 412 is $22,433,000. 

SUMMARY 


To summarize, my presentation has been a justification and recuest 
for funds budgeted in operation and maintenance project 412. Addi- 
tional details are contained in the presentation book. I would like 
to insert appropriate portions of this material in the record. 

(The information follows.) 
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JUSTIFICATION OF EsTIMATES FOR Fiscat YEAR 1958 


Project 412. Aircraft fuel and oil: 
Program requirements: 


ance pemdnees. Ue GUbw J. on oe cen cans $641, 279, 000 
ee i hn wibdicinis nein sons minlnniecans. 586, 962, 700 
rn a ocudlenwknieddwons »=seekln anne 527, 052, 200 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides funds required for (a) aviation fuel and oil consumed in 
support of the Regular Air Force and Air Force Reserve flying-hour program 
except those flying hours programed for research and development activities; 
(6) aviation fuel and oil utilized in conjunction with minor maintenance activities 
in the fleld; (c) aviation fuel and oil used in crash fire trucks, crash rescue boats, 
auxiliary power units, and by aircraft of non-Air Force agencies in conjunction 
with emergency search and rescue missions; and (d) special fuels and lubricants 
for service testing. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Procurement of aviation fuel and oil from industry is accomplished through the 
Aviation Fuels Division, Air Force stock fund. Funds included in section A of 
this estimate will be utilized by Air Force organizations to reimburse the stock 
fund for fuel and oil consumed in the course of flight operations and related logistic 
activities. Section B of this estimate includes the funds required to procure the 
new types of fuel and oil which are not provided by the stock fund. 

The following table summarizes the components of this estimate and compares 
them with the corresponding prior years’ fund requirements. 


Recapitulation of fiscal year 1958 budget estimate and prior years’ fund requirements 





Program requirements 











Description | 

Actual, fiscal | Estimate, fiscal| Estimate, fiscal 

year 1956 | year 1957 | year 1958 
Sec. A. Purchases from the Air Force stock fund-.-._-_.- ($514, 822, 707) aa 790, 10 ($612, 650, 000) 
1. Flying program requirements... -.-.-._--- . 496, 729, 668 | 557, 609, 229, 000 
2. Engine block test- dice kde Spi cragbeandiad eae 5, 683, 128 928, 000 
3. Miscellaneous NN re ne ast ol a : 3, 323, 324 2, 338, 700 | 2, 493, 000 
4. New aircraft production.................--.---- g, 514, 315 Man > 
5. Modification centers_ .- .| 572, 272 |... bad . 
Sec. B. Fuels not available from Air Force stock fund_-| 2 229) 493 | 17, 172, 600 | 28, 629, 000 
Total program requirements----.........----- 527, 052, 200 | 586, 962, 700 641, 279, 000 


SECTION A. PURCHASES FROM THE AIR FORCE STOCK FUND 


1. Flying program requirements, $609,229,000 

This item provides for the flying-hour programs of the Regular Air Force 
(excluding research and development activities), and the Air Force Reserve. 
The estimate of $609,229,000 was computed on the basis of the quantities of the 
various products to be issued into the aircraft, multiplied by the standard stock 
fund prices. 

Aircraft gasoline and jet fuel quantities are determined by multiplying the 
flying hours programed for each aircraft type and model by the applicable fuel 
consumption rate per flying hour. The consumption rates utilized in the devel- 
opment of this estimate are those published in the Peacetime Planning Factors 
Manual. 

The requirement for aircraft lubricating oil is determined by multiplying the 
fuel quantities by ‘“‘Avlube”’ factors, that is, the ratio of lubricating oil consump- 
tion to fuel consumption. The lubricating oil ratios used in this estimate are: 

Jet engine oil (standard): 0.054 barrels per 100 barrels of fuel. 

Jet engine oil (synthetic): 0.085 barrels per 100 barrels of fuel. 

Reciprocating engine oil: 1.420 barrels per 100 barrels of fuel. 

The increase in the consumption estimated for fiscal year 1958 over prior years’ 
requirements occurs only in the jet fuel. This is caused by bringing into the inven- 
tory new aircraft, primarily jet, of increasingly higher performance characteristics. 
On an hourly basis, these are more expensive to operate than the older types 
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which they are replacing. Along with this change in the inventory, there is also a 
change in the contribution made by each type and model aircraft to the total 
flying-hour program. These program changes bring about changes in cost because 
the cost of fuel utilized per hour varies from a few dollars for some training and 
liaison aircraft to over $300 for our newest heavv bomber. It is evident, therefore, 
that as a greater proportion of the flying is performed by aircraft which are more 
costly to operate, the requirment for funds will continue to rise without a corre- 
sponding increase in the flying-hour program. Set forth below is a tabulation of 
the fuel and lubricating oil quantities used in computing this budget estimate as 
compared with previous years’ requirements. 


Quantitative requirements for flying-hour support 


Number of barrels (42 United States 
gallons) 


Type of product | 


Actual, fiseal Estimate, | Estimate, 
year 1956 fiscal year fiscal year 
1957 1958 
| 
Fuel: | 
Jet fuel. _- ; : 55, 977, 053 65, 366, 420 | 78, 150, 633 
Grade 115/145 19, 454, 129 20, 529, 768 19, 088, 111 
Grade 100/130 7, 119, 662 7, 690, 838 | 7, 062, 035 
Grade 91/96- —- a 910, 805 1, 183, 868 | 957, 469 
Grade 80__.- Lic 7 ‘ aA 93, 217 96, 792 63, 098 
Lubricating oil: | 
Jet engine (standard) --- z ; 17, 422 27, 959 | 27, 235 
Jet engine (synthetic) _....... ! 3, 639 11, 552 | 23, 559 
Reciprocating engine___--- 360, 077 418, 918 385, 824 


The standard stock fund prices used in this estimate are those which became 
effective April 1, 1956. These prices include the associated handling and dis- 
tribution costs as well as the procurement cost of the products. 


Standard stock fund prices 


Price per 


Price per barrel (42 
Type of product gallon United 
States 


gallons) 


Fuel: 
Jet fuel ‘ ‘ $0. 112 $4. 704 
Grade 115/145 = 21 8. 82 
Grade 100/130 19 | 7. 98 
Grade 91/96 ; 16 6. 72 
Grade 80 18 7. 56 
Lubricating oil: 
Jet engine (standard) iia ‘ 65 | 23. 10 
Jet engine (synthetic) 4.86 | 204. 12 
Reciprocating engine - --- 28 11. 76 


2. Engine block test, $928,000 

Aircraft gasoline, jet fuel, and lubricating oil are required in the testing of 
engine operation after minor overhaul in field installations. Block testing of 
engines is performed in accordance with various technical orders relating to the 
specific engine being processed. The purpose of the block test is to verify that 
the engine has been restored to a serviceable condition after being disassembled, 
repaired, and reassembled. The funds included in this estimate are based upon 
quantities indicated by using organizations’ consumption experience. Standard 
stock fund prices are used in computing fund requirements. The following is a 
tabulation comparing the quantitative requirements for block testing for 3 years. 


91297—57—_—42 
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Quantitative requirements for block testing 





Number of barrels (42 United States 





gallons) 
Type of product | wae 
Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1968 
Fuel: | 
I NE Res nee eb bite iis buss baeaeen banana sno ith 646, 010 71, 176 122, 209 
Grade 115/145_____._..-- oats van Vadodobugeh akhaa 246, 788 39, 352 35, 361 
NEST SE eee eee humsinem seas 34, 620 21, 550 1, 607 
. aihtiaceiveduhna~ eb eac<ceonda Rode wide 605 56 298 
Rik litnd vainmtainetdrwanern - 836 | 2, 155 16 
Lubricating oil: 
I 3 SA Ss, ou ech dtehassuviicebes 960 156 198 
Jet engine (synthetic) ..............-..--- eis doin akied 7 16 22 
I, on biniinbndnéttinesnconscenuenss os 6, 956 1, 374 1, 437 


(The reason the requirements for fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 are con- 
siderably less than in fiscal year 1956 is because of a change in budget project 
funding for major engine overhaul block testing requirements.) 


8. Miscellaneous issues, $2,493,000 

Aircraft fuel and oil are required for a large number of varied purposes, in addi- 
tion to being consumed in Air Force flying operations. For example, aviation 
fuel and oil is used in crash fire trucks, crash rescue boats, auxiliary power units, 
and by aircraft of non-Air Force agencies in connection with emergency search 
and rescue missions. The funds ineluded in this estimate are based upon quan- 
tities indicated by using organizations’ consumption experience. These quaati- 
ties are summarized in the following table. 


Quantitative requirements for miscellaneous issues 


| Number of barrels (42 United States 








gallons) 
Type of product 
Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
onto ‘ “ eitaclaalio ———--|-__—— 
Fuel: | | 
Te Ei ios oe j ite seman 64, 429 | 85, 000 | 12, 476 
Grade 115/145. - a - - ; 48, 906 | 17, 000 18, 989 
as : Sema 163, 411 | 161, 852 | 204, 383 
Se EAS SE Set Ss pr eencaics aee 52, 837 | 25, 000 | 37, 846 
Grade 80... _..--.- 3 ; M 11, 284 | 11, 000 29, 378 
Lubrication oil: 
Jet engine (standard) -_-.-...._-.--- shila ea b 1,710 | 1, 000 | 856 
Jet engine (synthetic) _.- -- Sem Nre ane ‘ 439 | 862 | 279 
EE MR enc n ctrtancundvcnndcis Shpnclsbe ad 5, 349 | 4, 000 | 7,040 








SECTION B. FUELS NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE STOCK FUND, $28,629,000 


This section of the estimate provides funds for the procurement of new types of 
chemical fuels, special petroleum fuels and synthetic lubricants for service test 
purposes. An itemization of these fuels is reflected in the following table; 
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Requirements for fuels not available from the Air Force stock fund 


| Program requirements 


Actual fiscal | Estimate, Estimate, 
year 1956 fiscal year fiscal year 
1958 


Type of product 











1957 

Fuel: | 
Aircraft (nomenclature classified) ._.................--.--. | $8,270,569 | $9, 737,200 $16, 128, 000 
Hydrocarbon, special high density or thermally stable____-| 146, 835 | 125, 000 125, 000 
« Turborocket, special... ___. Lbrta dna sichtt Gk Uhidis andadblee 0 | 137, 500 420, 000 
Rocket, special, high performance.......-.__..___-- a 469, 790 | 50, 000 47, 500 
Fluorine, liquid _- ee ih egies iad 0} 100, 000 1, 350, 000 
icant, jet-engine, experimental (A-2) 7 9, 389 51, 500 50, 000 
Fuel, SF-1 (nomenclature classified) .___- 0 | 1, 325, 800 5, 100, 000 

Liquid rocket fuel (nitric acid, alcohol, aniline, unsy mmetireal "| 
dimethyl hydrazine) ___....-- edt ork sath. Jie eae | 2, 335, 499 | 0 40, 800 
Methyl alcohol. _...-.-- bs ZsRh ie TA gee esas 0} 3,751,120 3, 751, 000 
Special fuel (nomenclature classified) vein dhasdddece diel 0 | 1, 423, 000 920, 000 
First destination transportation ___- waleledee eee--nnnene-e| 997,411 | 471, 480 696, 700 
UES Becisknduteetcmawene dni oie 12, 229,493 | 17,172,600 28, 629, 000 


STATEMENT OF Cot. Doveias R. Brown 
BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESS 


Born August 17, 1905, Minden, W. Va. Received specialized training in indus- 
trial lube engineering and business management. Executive management posi- 
tions with oil and rubber companies for 16 years. Combat liaison officer in 
European theater of operations; petroleum supply and logistics duties since World 
War II, including Director of the Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency; 
Legion of Merit, Bronze Star Medal and cluster, and Commendation Medal and 
cluster. 


Mr. Mauon. Colonel Brown, you may proceed with your state- 
ment, 

Colonel Brown. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in 
previous presentations on the Aviation Fuels Division, Air Force 
Stock Fund, I have elaborated on the management improvement, and 
techniques employed in its operation. My objective today is to give 
this committee an annual report on operations including projec tions for 
1958 somewhat as a corporation president reports to his board of 
directors. 

SINGLE MANAGER ASSIGNMENTS 


However, | would first like to discuss a significant development in 
supply activities within the Department of Defense and relate this 
development to the petroleum supply function. As this committee is 
aware, the Secretary of Defense has designated the military service 
Secretaries as single manager for certain supply commodities. This 
was done to prevent duplication and achieve maximum economy of 
operation. In general, the Secretary designated as single manager 
for a commodity area is charged with the entire supply cycle from 
research and development to disposal. On January 7, 1957, the Navy 
assumed single manager responsibilities for petroleum supply, and 
established the Military Petroleum Supply Agency to carry out this 
responsibility. Petroleum differs from other ‘single manager assign- 
ments in that ownership, distribution control, storage, and funding 

remain responsibilities of the military services. This was done pri- 
marily because there appeared to be no advantage in making a change. 
Joint effort and specialized handling of petroleum had already mini- 
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mized duplication. Since there has been no change in ownership of 
petroleum stocks, the advent of single manager for petroleum supply 
has not.and is not expected to affect the funding requirements of this 
Division of the Air Force Stock’ Fund. 


STOCK FUND OPERATIONS 


In order to report on operations during the past year, I plan to use 
a series of charts which show sales, procurement, inventories, and a 
balance sheet. However, before showing the charts, I think it will 
be helpful to mention briefly a few basic principles of Stock Fund 
operation. 

The purpose of this Division of the Stock Fund is to provide a 
revolving fund of working capital to finance inventories of aviation 
fuels and lubricants for sales to Air Force organizations and other 
authorized customers at prescribed standard prices. The expense 
elements included in standard prices are the commodity replacement 
cost at the time the standard prices are established, certain transporta- 
tion, service costs, and a small factor for normal losses. Standard 
prices are reviewed periodically using the latest data available. The 
1958 estimates are based on standard prices in effect since April 1, 
1956, and do not reflect recent market price increases. 

Annual financial plans are developed to guide and control the stock 
fund operations. Projected sales are based on planned consumption 
requirements, as provided for in the applicable consumption appro- 
priation areas. Purchases by the stock fund are planned to meet the 
sales demand and to attain the required inventory objectives. 

The financial plan is developed by the management activity and 
submitted to Headquarters, United States Air Force, for review and 
approval. The funding requirements are also reviewed by the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, and the Bureau of the Budget. In addi- 
tion, our plans and programs are presented to this committee each 
year as a part of the budget presentation. 


FINANCIAL PROGRAM OF AVIATION FUELS DIVISION 


I will now illustrate the various aspects of our financial program 
by the use of several charts. These charts provide information on 
certain program accomplishments and objectives as well as the finan- 
cial condition, in summary form, of this Division of the Air Force 
Stock Fund. 

SALES PROGRAM 


The first chart is a schedule of sales, which shows a distribution of 
sales to the Air Force appropriated fund areas and other authorized 
customers for fiscal years 1956 through 1958. The total sales for 
fiscal year 1956 were $607 million, in 1957 they will be $668 million 
and in 1958 they are estimated to increase to $719 million. This 
latter amount, which is $19 million more than shown in the President’s 
budget, represents a refined estimate of consumption requirements 
developed subsequent to the finalization of the President’s budget. 
As indicated in the upper section of the chart, the majority of ‘the 
sales, as well as the increase in sales from year to year, is to provide 
for the consumption requirements of the Air Force. In the lower 
section of the chart you will note that the sales to others remain 
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practically level for all 3 years and represent less than 10 percent of 
the total sales. 


PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


The second chart shows our yearly procurement program in millions 
of dollars. The bars show how much is procured for each element of 
our program; that is, inventory buildup or planned sales. The sales 
shown here are those that were seen in detail on the previous chart. 
The increase in sales to the Air Force, Air Force Reserve and Air 
National Guard accounts for our additional procurement in fiscal 
year 1958. Total procurement for fiscal year 1958 will be $719 
million as compared to $700 million in 1957 and $635 million in 1956. 

The top section of the bar shows the amount procured for inventory 
buildup to meet operating and mobilization reserve inventory require- 
ments. No inventory buildup is shown in fiscal year 1958. 1 will 
elaborate on this a little later. My next chart will show the value of 
stocks on hand at the end of each fiscal year, and their allocation 
between operating and mobilization reserve stocks. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


AVIATION FUELS Division, Arr Force Stock Funp, Fiscat Year 1958 BupGer 
ESTIMATE 


Inventories 


[Thousands of dollars] 




















— — pent ated eeepc — 


Actual June Actual June Estimate Estimate 
30, 1955 30, 1956 | June 30, 1957 | June 30, 1958 
NEI on. aden ertinincnswede Ss $100, 278 | $127, 149 $62, 661 $62, 661 
Mobilization reserves. .......-.......-...-.. 119, 959 | 127, 087 221, 825 221" 825 
‘ ae dt censtin aa ioe 
Total inventories.............-..- i 220, 237 | 254, 236 of 284, 486 284, 486 


VALUE OF INVENTORIES 


Our total inventories will increase by $64 million between June 30, 
1955 and June 30, 1957. It should be noted that in this same period 
the mobilization reserve portion will increase by $102 million. This 
has been accomplished by reducing operating levels and redesignating 
stocks as mobilization reserves. Our buildup of mobilization reserves 
versus requirements is shown in our next chart. 

This chart shows our aviation fuel worldwide requirements versus 
inventory. The figures are in millions of barrels. The top line shows 
the requirement at the end of each fiscal year. Below are shown the 
actual inventories through 1956 and estimated inventories at the end 
of 1957 and 1958. The inventories are broken down to show the 
portion which is mobilization reserve, on the bottom, and operating 
stocks on the top. You can see the effect here on the conversion of 
operating stocks to mobilization reserve. While we have not attained 
our requirement, this budget does not provide additional cash for 
further inventory buildup in 1958. There is a request for transfer of 
additional cash into other divisions of the Air Force stock fund which 
will be discussed by the working capital fund witness at a later date. 
If reprograming actions make additional assets available, we plan to 
use such resources to buy additional fuel. However, in any case, the 
maximum buildup which we could achieve during 1958 is approxi- 
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mately $30 million because of limited storage capability in the loca- 
tions where required. 

Now for a summation of the effect of the operations just described 
upon the financial condition of the stock fund, my last chart is a 
balance sheet. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


Statement of financial condition 


{Thousands of dollars} 





| 























| 
Actual June | Actual June | Estimate Estimate 
30, 1955 30, 1956 June 30, 1957 | June 30, 1958 
ASSETS 
IU et ot ce nuatncdkidne sen $85, 908 $92, 730 $108, 576 $93, 126 
Accounts receivable _-_.-_- Samebenceuts «ihiteneters 98, 216 102, 597 107, 798 117, 248 
SI. ss 64h ap add pnw eds sida odin nadsogsse 220, 237 254, 236 284, 284, 486 
Total assets. .._..____- dung ddbad-sddse 404, 361 449, 563 500, 860 494, 860 
LIABILITIES AND INVESTMENT T5504 ogee pees 
Liabilities: Accounts payable. --_--.........- ‘ 64, 220 81, 569 81, 691 75, 691 
Investment: ah oent ert 5 irs. 
i i al rales ee pees 150, 000 167. 000 218, 175 218, 175 
Contributed inventories.................... 184, 914 187, 624 187, 624 187, 624 
Change to investment... ................-- 5, 227 13, 370 13, 370 13, 370 
Tutel investabemt.. .......4........... 340, 141 367, 994 419, 169 419, 169 





Total liabilities and investment__....___- 404, 361 | 449, 563° 500,860} 494,860 


SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 


This chart reflects the financial condition of this division of the 
Air Force stock fund. Actual data are shown for fiscal years 1955 and 
1956 and estimates for 1957 and 1958. Assets consist of cash, ac- 
counts receivable and inventories. Liabilities consist of accounts 
payable. The Government investment has been in the form of in- 
vested cash, contributed inventories, and the change to investment 
resulting from operations since establishment of the stock fund in 
fiscal year 1954. The cash on hand has been increased graduall 
through fiscal year 1957 in order to maintain adequate working er 
The value of accounts receivable has increased because of increased 
sales. However, as a result of refined collection procedures, the col- 
lection cycle for Air Force organizations in the Zone of Interior has 
been reduced to 45 days, for the Air Force overseas to 60 days, and for 
all others to a maximum of 120 days. Commercial customers are 
required either to furnish a bond, obtain a guarantor, or pay cash. 
Inventories were shown in detail on a previous chart. The value of 
accounts payable has increased at a slower rate than procurement 
because of expedited payment procedures, the effect of which is shown 
in fiscal year 1958 by a reduction of these accounts. Efficient docu- 
ment processing operations, and accurate forecasting as well as man- 
agement of this stock fund, are basically responsible for holding the 
accounts payable ata minimum. Invested cash has increased through 
fiscal year 1957 in order to finance additional inventories and increased 
sales. Contributed inventories remain essentially the same. 

This concludes my prepared presentation. 





B-52 OPERATING COST VERSUS B-36 


Mr. Crossy. What is the fuel capacity of the B-52, the newest 
and latest models? 

Colonel Wetcu, Approximately 40,000 gallons. 

Mr. Crossy. I notice, Colonel, that the dollar costs per hour for 
fuel for the B-36 and for the B—52 are fairly close, or within a reason- 
able margin. 

Is the fuel consumption anywhere near that close or is it the differ- 
ence in the cost of the fuel that brings this about? 

Colonel Wetcu. You have the feel of the thing. The B-36 burns 
aviation gasoline and the B—52 jet fuel at half the cost. In other 
words, it is 11 cents a gallon as compared to 21 cents a gallon, roughly 
half. Therefore the B-52 burns more than twice as much fuel per 
hour as the B-36. 

Mr. Crossy. But the cost is only about $60? 

Colonel Wetcu. Yes. 

General CaLLaAHAN. With these figures you very readily can go 
ahead to point out that the cost per mile traveled is less for the B—52, 
slightly less, than that for the B—36. 

Mr. Crossy. In fuel consumption? 

General CaLLAHAN. No, fuel cost per mile. That is due to the 
higher cruising speed. 

r. Manon. I do not know that we have had a figure. It is true 
that the cost per flying hour has gone up tremendously with the 
newer planes. I wonder generally to what extent has it gone up? 
To what extent has the mileage compensated for the loss otherwise? 

Colonel Weucu. Generally speaking the mileage is cheaper per mile 
with the new airplanes than it was with the older airplanes. The 
B-—52 is cheaper than the B—36 per mile. 


POSSIBILITY OF USING B-36 AS A TANKER 


Mr: Crossy. What is the difference in fuel consumption of the 
B-36 and the KC-135? 

Colonel Wetcu. Difference in consumption rates? 

Mr. Crossy. Yes. 

Colonel Wetcu. I can give you that information. 

Mr. Crossy. Also give us the KC-97. There has been some discus- 
sion of the possibility of using a B—36 as a tanker. I was wondering 
about the comparative economy of operation. 

General Bogart. Primarily it is a matter of maintenance costs, 
I believe, Mr. Crosby. 

Mr. Crossy. That would be the highest factor? 

General Bogart. The B-36 would be far higher in maintenance 
costs than any of the others. 

General CALLAHAN. It would cost more to operate, too, per mile. 

Mr. Crossy. Than either one of the others, either the KC—135 or 
the KC-97? 

General CaLuanan. That is right. I don’t know what the rela- 
tionship would be on off-loading of fuel. That is an important element 
of this problem. 

Mr. Crossy. Of course, the B-36 can fly much higher than the 
KC-97 and it would be able to go up to jet elevation if it were used as 
a refueling vehicle. 
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General CaLuaHAN. That is true. 

Mr. Crossy. Whereas the jets have to come down to meet the 
KC-97? 

General CaLLAHAN. That is true. It is much more nearly com- 

atible. Jet performance, particularly with regard to altitude, is 

etter. It is still not in the same speed range so that you can accom- 
plish a buddy type tanker mission. 

Colonel Wreicn. The B-36 burns aviation gasoline, 1,272 gallons 
per hour at a total cost of $272 per hour. 

KC-—135 burns jet fuel, 2,000 gallons per hour, $232 per hour, a 
little less than the B-36. 

KC-97 burns aviation gasoline, 630 gallons per hour, total cost of 
$135, or roughly half of the B-36. This information is all in the 
record in the report that we will furnish. 


REASON FOR INCREASED REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Crossy. In your statement, Colonel, you point out on page 5 
that in 1958 practically all of the increase in requirements over 1957 
is due to the high fuel consumption of the new planes. 

Colonel Wetcu. That is correct. 

Mr. Crossy. Yet with the B—52 replacing the B—36, the B—52 will 
perform a mission at less cost per mile than the B—36. 

Colonel Wetcn. That is very true, although the B-36 is a little 
cheaper per hour than the B—52. 

Mr. Crossy, Here is something that is very difficult for me to 
understand. 

Mr. Gartock. You have to take the change in inventory. In the 
case of the B—52 and the B-36 that is a direct replacement, but with 
the 

Mr. Crossy. It is not a direct replacement. Itis1%to1. How- 
ever, the B-36 actually goes out of the inventory. 

Mr. Gartockx. What happens when we bring in the F—100, F-102, 
or the F-104? The airplane replaced does not go out of the inventory 
but it moves to a different unit either in the Air Force, Air Reserve, or 
the Air National Guard. The place of the airplane going out of the 
active inventory may be taken by a B-36, an F-80, an F—51, so the 
difference in consumption of fuel is not between the 2 relatively new 
airplanes but a 10-year-old airplane and a brand new one. The 
difference there is substantial, consumption being several times as 
high on the F-100 as on the F-80. 

Mr. Crossy. That is correct. But your aircraft active inventory 
is not increasing in total. 

Mr. Gartock. Not in numbers. The number of the Century 
series, for example, that will operate in fiscal year 1958 is substantially 
higher than the number of the Century series operated in 1956. 





AIRCRAFT AND FLYING HOURS 


Mr. Crossy. It is difficult for me to understand why it is necessary 
to fly the B—52 the same number of hours as the B-36. The B—52 
can accomplish a mission considerably faster, and yet, in relating 
your flying-hour program from 1 year to the next, even though you 
replace them with a faster type of aircraft, you continue to keep 
your flying-hour program up. 
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General Bercquist. Actually, Mr. Crosby, our flying-hour factor 
for the B—52, that is the hours per month per crew, is less than the 
comparable figure for the B-36. Our factor for the combat training 
of our B-52 crew is 28 hours per month, whereas for the B-36 it is 34 
hours per month. 

Mr. Crossy. So it averages out 31 for bomber crews as a whole. 

General Beraquistr. The training varies by type. 

Mr. Crossy. These are active crews you are talking about and not 
crews in initial training? 

General Breraquist. This is for the average crew assigned to a 
combat unit. Actually some of the newer crews get a little more 
time and some of the older and more experienced crews may wind up 
with a little less time. But for our computation work this averages 
out, per assigned crew in a combat unit, the training program calls for 
him to have 28 hours of flying time per month. 

Mr. Crossy. I was under the impression that the previous figure 
that was given to us for the 31 hours required of a bomber crew to fly 
each month, was a requirement, and I assumed that that was a mini- 
mum figure and not an average. Perhaps I was mistaken in my 
interpretation of the figures. 

General Beracauistr. No; you perhaps were right at that time. 

Mr. Crossy. That request was made of the Secretary when he 
appeared before the committee and we were furnished with a statement 
on that point, comparing our practices with those of England and some 
other nations. 

General Brereauist. I have a figure of 31 here. Let me explain 
what itis. The figure of 28 is for the total training hours per crew to 
fulfill his combat-training requirement. 

In addition to fulfilling that combat-training requirement there are 
usually some extra missions that come in. There may be an extra 
mission which is not directly connected with his specific training 
program. He gets training out of it and he flies it, but it is not directly 
in accordance with the training schedule he has. It may be a special 
type of mission. 

Also there is a requirement for the aircraft to be test-flown to 
check out its own equipment. That is usually done by perhaps a 
specialized crew. 

What I am getting at is that in order for this airplane to generate the 
28 hours per month per crew for its combat training we must allot 31 
hours per month per crew to that airplane to fly. I think that is 
where the 31 hours comes in. 

Actually when you average it out, when you determine the number 
of hours for the flying program, you have to use the figure 31. When 
you talk about just the training of the crew for a specified training 
program it is 28. 

Mr. Crosry. I made a little calculation on that. I think to pro- 
vide the 31 hours for a B—52 crew per month consumes about 88,000 
gallons of fuel per month per crew. 

General Beraaquisr. I haven’t that figure, sir. 

Mr. Crossy. At a cost of roughly $10,000. That is per month 
for fuel alone. 

The cost of maintaining the aircraft is even higher per flying hour 
than the cost of fuel consumption. 








APPLYING A REDUCTION IN FLYING HOURS 


If the Congress should decide that it was necessary to effect econo- 
mies in the 1958 budget by a reduction of the flying-hour program 
that the Air Force has scheduled for 1958, say of 500,000 hours or a 
million hours, would it be safe to calculate that on just an average 
flying-hour cost for fuel? 

You have 9.5 million flying hours. You calculate that out and it 
comes to a figure of about $64.25 per flying hour. If you reduce this 
500,000 hours that would amount to roughly $32 million for fuel. 

General Bocarr. On an average basis, yes. 

Mr. Crossy. That is right. 

General Boearr. Of course, Mr. Crosby, that is definitely not the 
way we prepare the flying-hour program. 

Mr. Crosspy. I know that. You do it by type, model, and series? 

General Bocart. Yes, and crews, aircraft, and so forth. 

Taking a reduction that way in average cost actually would make it 
impossible to tell what the effect is on the flying-hour program 
without taking the dollar reduction figure and then going back and 
seeing in detail where you would take it out. 

Mr. Crossy. Actually the reduction would probably be less than if 
you applied it across the board because you have greater numbers of 
smaller aircraft which use less fuel. If you reduced this percentage- 
wise, if you reduced the flying of the heavy aircraft in direct pro- 
portion—— 

General Bogart. I see the point you are getting at. The effect 
would be much heavier than you would intend, I should think, if you 
did it on that basis because we would have to maintain the flying-hour 
programs for training purposes for the higher-cost aircraft, that is the 
strategic mission and the Air Defense mission, and so forth, and in 
that way you see we would be paying a terrific premium in the lower 
cost aircraft types on that basis. 

Mr. Crossy. I do not necessarily agree. I would not apply it to 
training flight time. 

Mr. Gartock. Taking the proportionate share out of the flying- 
training program would not be very good economy. You would be 
holding back the whole establishment which you are paying for just 
because they couldn’t fly. 

Next, if you went to the newest type of aircraft and took a propor- 
tionate share of the reduction there, you would be holding back capa- 
bility on your best aircraft. 

I would assume what the Air Force would have to do, if there were a 
reduction, would be to calculate the amount of money, apply it to the 
missions of the lowest priority, and the number of hours probably 
would be far above the number you arrive at by using the average cost. 

Mr. Crossy. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION ON CREWS 


Mr. Manon. I believe you estimate that the average crew of a 
B-—47, and we have many B—47’s as you know and very few B-52’s, 
flies the plane about 26 hours per month. 


a a 
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If you should cut that flying time down for the crews to, say, 15 
hours per month, would you probably do great injury to the readiness 
of the B-47 bomber crews? 

General Bercauist. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Explain why, please. 

General Bercauist. In short, on the basis of experience we have 
gained from repeated tests, the crews would be unable to maintain 
minimum adequate proficiency. 

Mr. Manon. There is no magic in this figure of 26. Suppose you 
cut it down to 25. You mean 26 is the absolute minimum? 

General Bercauist. Let me state it this way, sir: 

We have carefully throughout the years, and we review this every 
year, come up with a training program after many evaluations of 
crews. We send them through our standardization squadrons, test 
them, check them, and we come up with what we consider to be the 
minimum training program to get that crew to an acceptable level of 
proficiency. We divide it up into certain categories of things that 
they have to do and things they have to learn. 

At this time our current program calls for this 26 hours per month 
to maintain that proficiency. 

Actually we feel that a more desirable figure is more time. 

Mr. Manon. What would be the optimum figure, shall we say? 

General Beraguist. Going back to my own personal knowledge of 
what we used to do, the bomber pilot used to get about 40 hours a 
month of flying, and a fighter pilot about 30 hours a month flying. 

Mr. Manon. When you say “used to” what period of time are 
you referring to? 

General Bercauist. These were the types of hours we used to do 
before the war. 

Mr. Manon. Before which war? 

General Buraauist. Before World War II. Then during World 
War II we actually crammed more into them, and just the previous 
few years our numbers have been up. 

For example, in 1956 

Mr. Manon. Fiscal year 1956 which began on July 1, 1955? 

General Bercauist. Yes, sir. For example, we reviewed our fac- 
tors last October and came up with some changes. 

As an example, the B-47 crew was changed. These hours are in 
quarters; 96 hours per quarter down to 86 hours per quarter, overall 
or a reduction of 10 hours. 

Mr. Manon. In a quarter? 

General Beraquist. Yes, sir; per quarter. 

Mr. Manon. About 3 hours plus per month? 

General Beraauist. The reduction was at the rate of about 3 hours 
per month. 

Mr. Manon. With the higher speed of the aircraft I assume it is 
possible to do a mission now in less than one-half the time it took to 
do a similar mission before World War II? 

General Berceuist. Yes, sir; and also you have, it is safe to say, 
more than double the complications and the precision that must be 
learned 

Mr. Crossy. But the flying hour time to perform the mission is 
about half? 

General Beraquist. The missions have changed. 
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Mr. Manon. Yes. I was talking about comparable missions. Of 
course the missions have changed. 

General Comps. In these averages there are about 1,000 new crews 
a year that we have graduated from only a transition course. They 
do not have this combat readiness of which General Bergquist speaks 
until they are provided additional training in their unit, so naturally 
they take a proportionately larger share of these training hours, more 
than the crews that are already there. These are averages that in- 
clude that function as well. 

Mr. Manon. Some B-47 crews that have just come into certain 
phases fly more than 26 hours a month? 

General Comss. A unit commander will give more time to his 
weaker crews than to his stronger crews. 

Mr. Manon. A couple of hours, 5 hours a month, or something 
like that? 

General Comps. I have not been in SAC for several years myself, 
but when I was in SAC you gave the new crews perhaps a third again 
as much time as the old crews until they got up to the same level of 
proficiency. 

Mr. Manon. Was that on the B-47’s? 

General Comps. The B-29’s before the B—47’s came in. 


NUMBERS OF PLANES IN THE AIR AT ALL TIMES 


Mr. Crossy. I saw somewhere recently a brief news item that the 
Air Force has an average of 1,000 planes in the air every hour every 
minute of the day and night, 24 hours a day. 

ienerel Berequist. Yes, sir, all on very profitable training missions. 

Mr. Crossy. It was a short news item in a newsletter that is called 
Planes. 

General Bercquist. Based on a statement by Secretary Quarles on 
November 28, 1956, to the American Society of Engineers. 

Mr. Crossy. Another item that I have read in the Sunday News- 
paper supplement is that SAC keeps about a third of its bombers in 
the air at all times. 

General Berquist. As far as keeping that many in the air at one 
time for training purposes I will have to check the figure. They do not 
keep airplanes in the air for what I think you mean, strategic alert pur- 
poses. There is no air alertin SAC. Most of the time SAC has one- 
third of its bombers in the air on training missions. 

Mr. Manon. What you mean to say is, and I imagine you have 
said it, is that the Air Force keeps no planes in the air simply to keep 
them off the ground where they would be less vulnerable to destruc- 
tion by a possible enemy. 

General Beraauist. That is correct. 


INCREASE IN COST OF FUEL 


General Bogart. There is one other point we might make here 
with regard to our fuel-funding requirement. 

We use a standard price in the fuel stock fund. We are trying to 
maintain that price throughout the budget year. 

We have recently had a price increase in fuel that is not reflected 
in the 1958 budget. We have been told that the standard prices will 
be raised in fiscal 1958, and if there is not a compensating price 
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decrease from the industry some time during 1958 we could be, on a 
straight computation basis, understated by as much as $30 million 
or $35 million just due to these price variations. I just want to point 
out that this is another of the things that happens to us at various 
times. If the stock fund runs into the hole we have to raise the price, 
and that automatically costs us more from our appropriated funds. 


FLYING TRAINING 


GENERAL CALLAHAN. There is one other aspect to this which has 
been touched upon but it might be well to emphasize it, and that is 
that our unit training, the percentage of flying hours that go into_unit 
training, has been increasing over the years. 

For example, from 1955 we had 35.2 percent of our flying hours in 
unit training. We are programing 38 percent in fiscal year 1958. 

For flying training in 1955 the percentage was 36.9 and this is de- 
creasing to 30 percent in fiscal year 1958, so that here again there is 
an indication that we are programing more hours in the more expen- 
sive type of aircraft and reducing, along with the reduction in our 
flying training, the number of hours in the less expensive aircraft to 
operate, 

COST OF FUEL PER GALLON 


Mr. Manon. General Bogart, you mentioned something about the 
edging upward of the price of petroleum products. Of course we all 
know about that and there has been a lot in the newspapers about it, 
particularly in connection with the Suez problem. 

Can you give us for the record, if it is not already in the record, the 
approximate cost per gallon, because we think in terms of gallons, of 
the various types of fuels, jet, and so forth? 

Colonel Wretcu. Yes, Mr. Chairman, the standard stock fund 
prices are shown on page II—5 of the presentation book we have 
furnished you. ‘They are: 


Type of product: Price per gallon 
NN Rl RE ea on neat oa eae a eine ane eee $0. 112 
Grade 115/145 gasoline_______ USC. Sy. siete tte il are carte ane . 21 
a weal csc Oe a etal aS ae a -19 
Grade 91/96 gasoline________-- = sKUF ASS Ea ol thee cA ae eee . 16 
Grade 80 gasoline___________- ne Ry NR 5 oped ey cpa ntl Wale w Ne 18 
Standard jet engine oil ils tt ae 65 he neal = ; ao. ee 
SUMEOUC 160 GORENG Ol... 58. aca pt tean cee 4. 86 
FUGUIOSRLING Glpme UN... cane : 28 


Mr. Manon. Very well. I knew you had it. 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 FUEL PROGRAM 


Mr. Crossy. Before we leave fuels there is one other thing, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Referring to the 1957 program for aircraft fuel and oil, it was testi- 
fied before the committee that $620,430,000 would be spent for aircraft 
fuel and oil for 1957. You have now decreased that requirement to 
$586,963,000, or a reduction of $33,467,000. That reflects a $30 
million reduction the committee made last year? 

Colonel Wetcu. That is correct. 

Mr. Crospy. $3,400,000 is the net change, the additional reduction 
made by the Air Force? 


meee 


4 
i 
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Colonel Weucu. Yes, the $3,400,000 is a net change made by the 
Air Force. There was a reduction of $9,675,000 due to a change in 
funding policy whereby the costs of fuel and oil required by certain 
aircraft maintenance and procurement activities were transferred to 
other budget programs. However, that reduction was offset by price 
increases and additional requirements to support the program which 
amounted to $6,208,000. 

General Boearr. I think we should also point out, Mr. Crosby, 
that as of now, that is, as of the 3lst of January. we have taken an 
additional $51.1 million out of the 412 program. 

Mr. Crossy. Out of the revised program of $586 million? 

General Bocart. Out of the $586 million. We have reduced that 
by $51.1 million as we reported in order to balance our operation and 
maintenance appropriation for this year. 

The $51.1 million was our net deficiency, and we have authorized 
the reduction of flying hours up to that total amount during the last 
quarter of this year. 

1957 DEFICIENCY 


Mr. Crossy. You took your entire deficiency, then, from fuel. 

General Bogart. That is not true. We took the remaining defi- 
ciency which we were unable to cover in any other way, Mr. Crosby. 
We have covered a total of approximately $500 million in the appro- 
priation in fiscal 1957, including the $51.1 million. We show about 
$200 million of requirements which have been added since the appro- 
priation, and in addition to that we have absorbed, as Colonel Fried- 
man pointed out this morning, a large assortment of things, and we 
have done this in the ultimate by deferring local purchase, deferring 
day-to-day maintenance, that is maintenance of real property, and by 
taking other actions in the field, but we reached the end of that rope. 

When we came to our last revision we had to take this action of 
authorizing a reduction of flying hours in the last quarter in order to 
live within our availability and stay within the provisions of section 
3679 of the United States Code. 


Depot Support 
JUSTIFICATION OF EsTIMATES FOR FiscAL YEAR 1958 


Summary of program requirements 





Description | 1956, actual | 1957, estimate | 1958, estimate 
Project | | 
(1) (2) (3) @ 
inate a a ee a Di A 
432 Depot supply operations -- $193, 920, 366 $209, 215, 653 $208, 264, 000 
433 | Distribution of materiel other than first 
SretimetIO ss 5. 54465-55255 5556i5 : | 176, 618, 057 187, 469, 375 192, 463, 000 
434 | Printing and reproduction. 23, 576, 774 36, 913, 692 42, 683, 000 
436 | Disposition of deceased personne] | 1, 329, 568 1, 656, 200 1, 507, 000 
438 | Base maintenance and operations 264, 573, 376 295, 679, 285 287, 097, 000 
— be Ug. RE ete 8, 084, 067 7, 385, 214 10, 000, 000 


EE heat hie da seniondn ie angen 668, 102, 208 738, 319, 419 742, 014, 000 
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Comparison of fiscal year 1956 program requirements as reflected in 1957 budget 
with fiscal year 1956 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1958 budget 


A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


{In thousands of dollars] 

















| | 
| Difference 
Total pro- | Program re- | increase (+) 
gram re- quirements | or de- 
Description quirements per 1958 ; crease (—), 
Program | per 1957 budget 1958 com- 
budget pared with 
1957 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
a | eee 
432 | Depot supply operation _- | $197, 131 $193, 921 —$3, 210 
433 | Distribution of materiel other than first destina- 
ath hl De etais nue wig es hiaeatente oper oa 172, 476 176, 618 +4, 142 
434 | Printing and reproduction. __-__..-_-- Wotstussas 37, 385 23, 577 — 13, 808 
436 | Disposition of deceased personnel -_--........_-..--| 1, 552 1, 329 — 223 
438 | Base maintenance and — Rea aaishateaaes 261, 763 264, 573 +2, 810 
439 | Major repairs... .___.__- 2 < 5, 325 8, 084 | +2, 759 
Total fiscal year program...__- Sie 675, 632 | 668, 102 | —7, 530 


B.. EXPLANATION 
Project 432, — $3,210,000 

The decrease in this project is primarily the result of reprograming $2,600,000 
to other projects in the ‘Operation and maintenance’’ appropriation to meet 
high priority requirements. ‘The remainder of the decrease is related to a change 
of $410,000 in civilian personnel requirements and reduction of $200,000 in com- 


mercial warehousing requirements occasioned by assumption of Army warehouses 
by Air Force. 


Project 433, + $4,142,000 
The increase is a net figure which reflects three principal changes from require- 
ments presented in the fiscal year 1957 budget estimate. A decrease was effected 
in the amount of $7,208,000 to meet other high priority requirements within the 
“Operation and maintenance” appropriation. An increase of $9,728,000 is the 
result of the inclusion of a comparative transfer from Department of Army for 
rt operations performed for Air Force. Effective with fiscal year 1958 Air 
orce will be required to reimburse the Army industrial fund for these expenses. 
The other increase of $1,162,000 represents an adjustment in deutchsemark 
funds received from the Federal Republic of Germany. 


Project 484, — $13,808,000 

This adjustment is a net figure comprised of a decrease resulting from the 
inclusion in the fiseal year 1957 budget of a comparative transfer of $14,300,000 
related to the conversion to the new Air Force budget structure, which has not 
been included in this estimate. In addition an increase of $300,000 was required 


for printing of tab cards in support of the Air Force mechanization program and 
$100,000 for an unforeseen classified project. 


Project 436, — $223,000 
Decrease is due to lower mortality rate being experienced than was anticipated. 
Project 438, + $2,810,000 


This major increase provided $2,040,000 for the pay of 300 additional civilian 
man-years and average salary increases generated as the result of wage board 
actions. In addition, $770,000 was required to meet various other nonpersonne! 
expenses. 


Project 439, + $2,759 
This adjustment was necessary in order to provide for essential major repair 
and rehabilitation projects in the amount of $1,200,000 and for high priority 


modification projects in the amount of $1,521,000. In addition there was a 
requirement to fund $18,000 for emergency repairs. 
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Comparison of fiscal year 1957 program requirements as reflected in 1957 budget with 
fiscal year 1957 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1958 budget 


A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


[In thousands of dollars] 




















| Difference, 
Total pro- Program re- | increase (+) 
gram re- quirements | or de- 
Program Description quirements per 1958 | crease (—), 
per 1957 budget 1958 com- 
budget pared with 
| | 1957 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
| 
| 
432 | Depot supply operations _- $203, 856 $209, 216 +$5, 360 
433 | Distribution of materiel other than first destina- | 
Si am lenntieke te antihs >> intad—es 55s he 158, 498 187, 469 +28, 971 
434 | Printing and reproduction. ._- I. exes te ih NE 41, 919 36, 914 | —5, 005 
436 | Disposition of deceased personnel. - Eo Meise 1, 646 | 1, 656 +10 
438 | Base maintenance and operations... ....._......_. 264, 655 295, 679 +31, 024 
Soe } meee pets toe... 5-8. --------| 6, 247 7, 385 +1, 138 
Total, fiscal year program--____..-.-..-- nrene| 676, 821 | 738, 319 +61, 498 


B. EXPLANATION 
Project 482, + $5,360,000 
This adjustment includes an increase of $3,300,000 in requirements for pay of 
civilian personnel, primarily the result of wage-board actions taken subsequent to 
development of the fiscal year 1957 budget estimate. In addition an increase of 
$2,060,000 was required to provide for contractual services related to the prepara- 
tion of Air Force supply catalogs and stock lists. 


Project 483, + $28,971,000 


This increase is a net figure resulting from: (1) the inclusion of a comparative 
transfer in the amount of $10,900,000 from Department of Army for port opera- 
tions performed for Air Force. Effective with fiscal year 1958, Air Force will be 
required to reimburse the Army industrial fund for these expenses; (2) an increase 
of $15,900,000 as a result of a change in funding policy whereby this project will 
initially finance the requirements for all commercial airlift of military personnel 
and military dependents in a permanent change of station status. Subsequently, 
the applicable Army, Navy, and Air Force appropriations which normally bear 
the cost of permanent change of station movements will reimburse this project; 
(3) an inerease of $5,300,000 in commercial airlift requirements, primarily to pro- 
vide augmentation of Military Air Transportation Service military capability; 
(4) reduction of $3,200,000 in funds programed for ocean transportation and ship- 
ments of materiel from Air Force and other Government agency depots. 

Project 434, oa $5,005 ,000 

The decrease in this project is primarily the result of the congressional Joint 
Committee on Printing: (1) authorizing the procurement from another Air Force 
appropriation of certain technical publications as items of contractor-furnished 
equipment rather than items of printing which permitted a decrease of $3 million; 
(2) reduced requirements for reproducible copy of technical publications for out-of- 
production equipment permitted a reduction of $1,400,000; (3) decrease in the 
number of manuals and specialty forms estimated to be printed in fiscal year 1957, 
resulted in a reduction in the amount of $1 million; (4) offsetting increase in the 
amount of $400,000 was the result of requirements for base newspapers printed 
from appropriated funds. No funds were included in fiscal year 1957 estimate for 
this item as base newspapers were being printed from nonappropriated funds and 
as commercial enterprise papers only. 


Project 436, +-$10,000 
Increase in requirements for the operation of Air Force mortuaries. 


Project 438, + $31,024,000 

The increase in this project provides $9,824,000, for pay of civilian personnel 
primarily as the result of wage board actions taken subsequent to development 
of the fiscal year 1957 budget estimate and $21,200,000 to support increased non- 
personnel requirements. Example of the increases in nonpersonnel requirements 


— 
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are $3,182,000, for maintenance of equipment, $6 million for real property main- 
tenance by contract, $1,383,000 for purchase of utilities, $2,027,000 for procure- 
ment of contractor technical services, and $1,292,000 for commercial communica- 
tion services. 

Project 439, + $1,138,000 

The increase was necessary to provide for accomplishment of high priority 
projects in the amount of $838,000 for major repairs and $300,000 for modification. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will proceed to consideration of the 
next item. 

Colonel FrrepMan. The next presentation, Mr. Chairman, is in 
the depot support area. The depot support panel is here, and the 
principal witness is Maj. Gen. Charles J. Bondley, who is the Direc- 
tor of Supply and Services, Deputy Chief of Staff Materiel, Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. I want to say to you, General, that members of the 
committee have an intense interest and curiosity in connection with 
this whole field of operations. We are intrigued by many of these 
programs, and we could spend days talking about some of them 
because they are so interesting. However, we must get to this bill 
and get it ready for presentation to the Congress if you are going to 
get your money by July 1, the beginning of the next fiscal year. 

General Bonpiry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF THE DiRECTOR OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES 


General BonpLey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the purpose of this depot support panel presentation is to present and 
justify the supply and base support area within program 430, “Opera- 
tion and maintenance” appropriation as shown in chart 1. 


Cuart 1.—Budget projects within the depot support panel 


Budget 

Description project 
Depot supply operations-_-__ - satan seid Ta Ese. Ee 
Distribution of material other than first destination..._._...._.-_._-.-.-. 433 
Printing and reproduction _____-~--_-- Signo. Ticsld cae Satie senna oi Scien ie a 434 


LIMOENON) OF COCCREEG- DOMBOTING! «8 2a oo wa o ~ a Soe oes on ee wee oe ee 
Installation operation and maintenance____- -- _.. 438 
Major repair of installations-_-- 1 439 


PROJECTS WITHIN DEPOT SUPPORT PANEL AREA 


There are six budget projects within this panel. These projects 
have been grouped together for a single panel presentation because 
they either contribute to worldwide support of the Air Force or sup- 
port of depot type installations sheceiiadties 

Project 432 provides for expenses at Air Force depots of stock con- 
trol, warehousing, shipping, and receiving and inventorying of Air 
Force property. 

Project 433 finances second destination transportation costs of 
materiel from depots to using installations. This includes shipments 
from Air Force, Army, and Navy depots to Air Force activities; Air 
Force shipments by Militar y Sea Transportation Service (other than 
expenses incident to permanent change of station movements of mili- 
tary personnel and their dependents) ; commercial airlift; and certain 
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costs related to transportation such as stevedoring and sorting and 
terminal charges. 

Project 434 includes Air Force-wide expenses of printing and repro- 
duction work performed in the Government Printing Office, Depart- 
ment of Defense printing plants, Air Force plants operating under 
industrial funds, and by commercial contractors. This project also 
finances certain welfare and morale supplies, commercial technical 
publications, and reproducible copy. 

Project 436 covers Air Force-wide expenses incident to disposition 
of deceased personnel. 

Project 438 includes operation and maintenance of depot-type 
installations. 

Project 439 provides for major repairs, modifications, alterations 
and rehabilitation of installations and facilities, and for the emergency 
replacement or restoration of such facilities which are damaged or 
destroyed by fire, storm, or like acts of God. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


Cuart 2.—Depot support panel comparison of requirements by budget project by 
jiscal years 


{In millions] 








Budget Description | 1956 ac- | 1957 esti- | 1958 esti- 
project | tual | mated | mated 
icialees saat a 
eo nn endacccupanabnneceségens=manen | $193.9 $209. 2 $208. 3 
433 | Tramaportation from depots. ...............-...-.....-.-...... | 176.6 | 187.5 192. 5 
AOE 1) PERE CG POIs so gona ens pece ss cpeesi~cesconens 23. 6 36. 9 42.7 
436 | Disposition of deceased personnel Fit cbtheutnuweaeenl 1.3 | 1.7 1.5 
438 | Operation and maintenance of installations.........----------- | 264. 6 | 295.7 287.1 
430 | DigsOr POPRIED GF TRATRTIALIONS.. 5.6... n conn cnccccccccwneccccscee | 8.1 7.4 10.0 

| 


pi rue eer a Actas tebe cn bac cared audeabesss 668.1 | 738. 4 742.1 


Chart 2 shows, for each budget project within this panel, amounts 
actually obligated for fiscal year 1956 and comparable estimated obli- 
gations for fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958. From this chart we 
see that fiscal year 1957 obligations for all budget projects within the 
depot support panel are estimated to increase $70.3 million over fiscal 
year 1956 while fiscal year 1958 obligations are estimated to be $3.7 
million greater than fiscal year 1957. “However, in order to adequately 
explain the differences between these 3 years, it is necessary to examine 
the increases and decreases reflected in each budget project comprising 
this panel area. 
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Cart 3.—Summary requirements by category of expense, project 432 


{In millions) 





Category Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 

1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 

I a wr neite hs Sebittbandianascdacnatieinstnd <i $177.7 $187.9 $185. 5 
Operating supplies and equipment..___...........-...--.--.-- 6.6 9.6 6.5 
TE 8 thes dds neh dele elcninn dadaieianapbie peephglanaaee 2.2 2.8 2.0 
Ce ee  ncuwaaaonhbeonne 1.0 -6 on 
Federal employees’ group life insurance_-_-__.__.........------- -6 6 <5 
Port packaging contracts....:................-.. —— -6 | 1.1 .6 
Contractual handling of weapon systems ___----- bbb ceus weane 4 1.0 1.0 
Ce ARS «ni vey dunn bacduddccbawks sebebeee 2 2.3 8 
ip AI A tia I I i eatin ele é< 6 5 -- 
CRP er REPO RCS 555 588 abies Wiedcsouesslhen dss Resse a ES eee et erat 10.2 
CEE RINE WUE UIOOE. 5 chalets Barend onan epengadesrssdhenes 4.0 2.8 8 
RTs its Ka nengold-cdecternntcetvinn | 193. 9 209, 2 208.3 





Chart 3: Let us start with budget project 432, which provides the 
funds with which the Air Force accomplishes the mission of furnish- 
ing worldwide depot supply support to its units. Ninety-three per- 
cent of this project is for pay of civilian presonnel and fixed costs in- 
cident thereto, such as Federal employees’ group life insurance, Fed- 
eral insurance contributions, and the civil service retirement fund. 


FUNCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The fundamental activities involved include determining materiel 
requirements, stock control, warehousing, receiving, shipping, and 
similar activities. Specific examples are: Provisioning of new air- 
craft, including determining requirements for aircraft parts acces- 
sories spare parts and ground handling equipment; cataloging, includ- 
ing conversion to the Federal cataloging system; treating and packing 
in connection with corrosion control; inspection of materiel; determ- 
ining stock levels and editing requisitions. Our actual obligations in 
this project in fiscal year 1956 were $193.9 million. We estimate that 
we will obligate $209.2 million in fiscal year 1957. There were several 
reasons for this increase of $16 million. Some of the most important 
were: Increased workloads throughout the depot supply operation, 
increased requirement for depot support of weapon systems by their 
manufacturers, and a project for renovating ammunition in the Far 
Kast. 

MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS 


Our estimated requirement for fiscal year 1958 is $208.3 million, a 
decrease of $0.9 million from fiscal year 1957. We feel that the depot 
supply mission can be accomplished with this reduced requirement be- 
cause of the many management improvements which have been in- 
troduced in recent years “and from which we are now beginning to 
obtain gratifying results. Some of the more important of these have 
been described to your committee in other hearings. They include: 

(a) Hi-Valu program: A system providing better mans agement on 
costly items of supply by determining requirements more frequently, 
and more rigidly controlling existing assets. Conversely, we are giv- 
ing greatly increased impetus to our corollary program of reducing 
controls over “dime store” items. 

(b) Retail sales stores: A simplified system of procuring and issu- 
ing the common items of supply that are authorized for local purchase. 
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(c) Priorities system: A system which provides continuous service 
on highest priority requests and faster processing in supply and 
transportation operations. 

(d) Transceiver system: A system by which a machine record req- 
uisition ¢ard can be reproduced at a distant point. The transmitter 
and receiver are connected by telephone or radio. This system 
reduces the manpower and time required to process a requisition from 
overseas bases to Zone of Interior depots from several days to a matter 
of hours. 

(e) Mechanical systems: Savings in manpower are being reflected as a 
result of expanded utilization of mechanical systems such as conveyor 
systems, monorails, pneumatic tubes, elevators, and power sweepers. 

These and other management improvements have actually had a 
greater impact on our fund requirements than the $208.3 million fig- 
ure indicates. This is because the fiscal year 1958 figure includes for 
the first time contributions to the civil service retirement fund. 
This item amounts to $10.2 million, 


COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Cuart 4—Budget project 433, 2d destination transportation, 3-year comparison 
of costs by major category of expense 


{In millions] 








Category | 1956 actual | 1957 estims ste | 1958 estimate 

IOS BIEL iis ieee nase anh annee nnn eonnae PASM VON dab lant tamecen 

. Shipments from Air Force depots __ Reel $69.9 $66.0 $75.9 

2. Shipments via Military Sea T ransportation Service... 38, 1 | 38.7 | 46.8 

3. Commercial airlift.__- 53.1 67.3 52.3 
4, Shipments from Amy, Navy, | ‘and other F agencies: to Air | 

POtG0. 6255-52 } 15.5 15.5 | 17.5 

at been scons hdecqiady dept tpehties desde’ ral 176.6 187. 5 192, 5 





Chart 4: Next is project 433 which provides for the payment of 
commercial transportation costs for moving Air Force property by 
land, ocean, and air in the continental United States, to and from 
overseas, and within oversea areas. 

The fiscal year 1958 requirement of $192.5 million is approximately 
$5 million more than the estimated fiscal year 1957 requirement due 
to the increased Air Force program, increased rates for surface trans- 
portation in both the United States and oversea areas. We also 
have assumed new projects such as resupply of the DEW line in the 
Far North and the Air Force share of maintaining a strategic reserve 
cargo fleet in the Far East. 

This project is composed of four categories and requirements are 
computed separately for each. 

1. The first category is “Transportation from Air Force depots” 
and provides for payment of transportation costs for moving materiel 
from depots to using bases and to ports of embarkation in both the 
United States and in oversea areas. Tonnage requirements are based 
on factors developed from past experience in support of man-years 
and flying hours and applied to Air Force programs for the budget 
vear. Program increases are reflected in the tonnages programed for 
movement in fiscal year 1958. Costs are obtained by applying 
approved commercial tariff rates to the programed tonnages. During 








Sa 
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the past year, tariff rates in both the United States and overseas have 
been increased thereby reflecting an increased cost in fiscal vear 1958. 
The cost of moving these tonnages in fiseal year 1958 is estimated to 
be $61.5 million. 

Also included in the computation of this category is the cost of 
stevedoring at Army operated ports in the continental United States 
and at commercial ports in oversea areas. Tonnage requirements are 
computed on program data, and dollar costs are derived from the 
application of stevedoring rates for the commodity to be shipped, i. e 
measurement tons of general and special cargo, aircraft and ammuni 
tion and long tons to petroleum products. The cost of stevedoring 
in fiscal year 1958 is estimated to be $14.4 million. 

The total cost in this category for both of these requirements is 
$75.9 million. 

2. The second category of requirements is for ocean transportation 
of supplies and equipment by the Military Sea Transportation Service 
at a cost of $46.8 million. This category is essentially comprised of 
three types of expenses—cargo, per diem and standby fleet costs. 
Measurement tons of cargo are based on the requirements in overseas 
areas to support Air Force programed man-years and flying hours. 
The estimated dollar cost for cargo is $37.9 million and was obtained 
by applving the current MSTS tariff rates to the commodities to be 
shipped. ‘There is an increase in both tonnages and dollars in fiseal 
year 1958 due to increased programs and tariff rates. 

Per diem vessel costs in fiscal year 1958 are estimated to be $7.5 
million. The use of per diem vessels is required in oversea areas such 
as the Far North and other isolated areas. The increase of $2.7 
million for per diem vessel use in fiscal year 1958 is due to the assump- 
tion for the resupply of DEW line sites in the Far North. 

Another new requirement in fiscal year 1958 is the Air Force share 
of costs related to maintenance of a reserve fleet in the Far East. 
The Air Force share is $833,000. 


Cuart 5.—Project 483 commercial airlift 


WORKLOAD DATA 


























Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 

o_O —- -!'——— 
Logair (tons) _-.--_._-..--- sipnketevasstee 97, 828 | 125, 987 149, 253 
MATS augmentation (million ton- miles). Si Lt sSeaceksle 132. 8} 157.4 84, 
Airmail (thousand pounds) . -- 7 a caaae 3,818 | 4, 212 4, 336 
FEAF airlift (flying hours) - - : bins ake beet 9,600 | 9, 600 9, 600 

COST DATA 
{In millions] 

NE Kh bert ntti bec biddbinhiarbinidbbendcacthie ths. i T j bats. rou 
Logair........ Aerdtdeca sobhwt ddda bach addnd $14.0 | $18.0 $20.5 
oe augmentation... netreir<titeh she ones <aavseeerets 32.3 42.0 | 24,4 

Fo eae ren Tiedt fed 4.4 4.9 5.0 
FEAF ch ni 2.4 | 2.4 2.4 
Total commercial airlift... | 53.1 | 67.3 | 52.3 

| 








— — - ences ee — —_-—. 


_3. Chart 5: The third category of requirements is “Commercial 
airlift.” Four activities comprise the total of this requirement, each 
of which will be discussed separately. 
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CONTRACTUAL AIRLIFT WITHIN UNITED STATES 


(a) The first is contractual airlift within the United States at an 
estimated cost of $20.5 million. This is the Logair system which is 
composed of commercially owned, operated, and maintained aircraft 
serving SAC, TAC, ARDC, and ADC bases and aerial ports. Logair 
is designed to. provide fast service for the movement of high priority 
and critical cargo. This service is necessary to insure that our combat 
units maintain a high state of mobility and are in constant readiness 
at all times. Our logistic concept of utilizing high-speed transporta- 
tion, has. materially increased the number of aircraft available for 
immediate combat duty. The use of airlift has also been a major 
factor in reducing the number of aircraft out of commission for parts. 
For example, the average aircraft out of commission rate for B-47, 
KC-97, and C—124 aircraft assigned to SAC in the continental United 
States was approximately 8 percent in fiscal year 1954. In fiscal 
year 1956 it was reduced to around 3 percent. 

Approximately 85 percent of our technical type items for aircraft 
present a sporadic issue problem at base level. It is uneconomical 
for the supply element of a squadron or wing to become 100 percent 
self-sufficient for those higher cost items for which there is rare or low 
demand. Since we cannot predict exactly the quantity of such items 
that will be required at each base the only alternate is to be capable 
of responding to each need quickly. Failure to respond immediately 
reduces the combat readiness of the affected unit. Airlift is required 
to meet this demand. 

The use of airlift for the movement of items with high unit values 
results in reduced procurements and inventories. For example, com- 
mencing with the fiscal year 1956 procurement program the repair 
cycle time in computing stock levels for Hi-Valu items was reduced 
from 6 months to 3 months, and the overall Air Force stockage 
objective for Hi-Valu items has been reduced from 5% to 44% months 
for combat-type aircraft. The use of Hi-Speed transportation, includ- 
“ing airlift, for the movement of these items was one of the principal 
means which made these reductions possible. 


COMMERCIAL AUGMENTATION OF MATS 


(6) The commercial augmentation of the Military Air Transport 
Service estimated to cost $24.4 million of which $9.2 million is for 
direct cost to meet Air Force requirements in the second activity 
under the commercial airlift category. The ton-miles to be purchased 
commercially are for requirements of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force which exceed the military capability of MATS. Effective 
fiscal year 1958 each service will budget and fund for its share of the 
commercial airlift which is procured to augment MATS. To insure 
good management and economic procurement, MATS will procure 
commercial airlift for the three services as it has done in the past. 


AIRLIFT REQUIREMENTS 


The Air Force requirements for overseas airlift are divided into 
three main categories: 

(1) Movement of logistical support materiel provided by the Air 
Materiel Command. 
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Air Force airlift requirements were based on many factors; however, 
the main factors are related to flying hours and people. The workload 
falls into six main categories: Engine airlift, Hi-Valu movement, 
remote area service, population support, support of overseas rotational 
units and supply action in accordance with supply priority systems. 

(2) Unit rotations of the Strategic and Tactical Air Force to oversea 
areas. 

(3) Research and development support for the three services on the 
testing range in the Caribbean where missiles are fired. 

The greatest share of lift is generated by logistical factors which 
require higher speed delivery of certain items of supply. 

Some of the reasons for using airlift were covered on the Logair 
portion. However, there are additional justifications for the applica- 
tion of airlift to oversea areas not previously mentioned. 

The Air Force logistic system must be capable of supporting many 
mobile units which are deployed throughout the world for training 
during peace and for combat during war. Rather than prestocking 
aircraft spare parts in vulnerable oversea areas, the Air Force provides 
a 30-day war level of spare parts in the form of flyaway kits to be 
deployed with combat units. The kits are moved with the unit on 
deployment and resupply is accomplished by airlift. This system 
keeps our units with war missions in constant readiness regardless of 
location and reduces vulnerability of stock to a minimum. 

The use of airlift has permitted the elimination of certain depots 
in Oversea areas. For example, we no longer have Air Force depots 
in Alaska or NEAC. Resupply of items critically required are now 
moved by air. 

It is our intention to further reduce depot stocks in oversea areas 
and to resupply from the continental United States source of supply 
to the consumer overseas. This program is being instituted for new 
weapons systems being delivered to the Air Force. 

The use of expedited transportation including airlift has materially 
reduced recent procurements of aircraft engines. New programs 
predicated on the shortened pipeline will also require smaller dollar 
investments. A review of engine requirements reveals that for all 
model and series of the J-57 engine, which is used on B-52, KC-135, 
F-100, F-101, and F—102 aircraft an estimated additional 1,913 
engines currently valued at approximately $337 million would have 
been necessary if the reduced pipeline based on premium surface 
transportation and airlift had not been used as a factor in computing 
engine requirements. ‘This computation includes prior year programs 
and fiscal year 1958 estimates. 

(c) The third requirement is for funds in the amount of $5 million 
to reimburse the Post Office Department for cost of transporting mail 
to and from oversea areas that are served by commercial air. 

(dq) The fourth requirement for commercial airlift funds provides 
for a classified project at a cost of $2.3 million. 

(4) The last category is project 433 is for “Shipment from other 
agencies to Air Force’ estimated to cost $17.5 mnillion in fiscal year 
1958. Tonnage requirements are related primarily to man-years in 
this category. The fiscal year 1958 estimate is approximately $2.0 
more than in fiscal year 1957 due to program and rate increases. 
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PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Cuart 6,—Project 434, printing and reproduction, 3-year comparison of costs by 
major category of expense 


[In millions] 


} } 
Subcategory | Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





a | 
| 
peepee prbating aii) 60st Shia s esi mee $13. 5 $13. 2 | $14.2 
I a 10.1 11.9 | 14,7 
Pumnneees MNNOEENN LA. JES gS US olen 0 | 11.8 13.8 
ide ee ta coc capcoaecasenmecerpace ogee 23.6 | " 36.9. 42.7 
i 
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Chart 6: The next area we will cover in this panel is budget project 
434. The fiscal year 1958 requirement in this project is $42.7 million. 

Project 434 provides the funds required for Department of the Air 
Force printing and related materiel. 

Departmental printing is that printing which originates in Head- 
quarters USAF and is for general Air Force use. It also includes 
printing which is used by more than one Air Force Command regard- 
less of the place of origin of such printing. This type of printing is 
subject to regulation of the Congressional Joint Committee on Print- 
ing. The increase of $1 million in this area in fiscal vear 1958 is 
primarily due to increased printing requirements in support of Air 
Force participation in the Federal cataloging program. 

Field printing is that printing which originates in and is primarily 
for use within a single major Air Force Command. The increase of 
$2.8 million in fiscal year 1958 is primarily to procure technical pub- 
lications required in the operation, maintenance, and overhaul of 
aircraft and other items of materiel. This data was procured from 
another budget project during fiscal year 1956 as a part of the end 
item of equipment in accordance with authorization of the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Printing. Since this authorization covers 
only a l-year period, this subproject contains funds to procure the 
full requirement of the materiel. 

Printed materials consist of welfare and morale supplies, commercial 
technical books, reproducible copy of technical data and other printed 
material centrally procured by the Air Materiel Command. In 
fiscal year 1956, these items were funded in another budget project. 
The increase of $2 million in fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 1957 is 
almost entirely caused by an increase in requirements for reproducible 
copy. Reproducible copy are those instructions data and other 
material required to reflect changes and modifications to items of 
material which are in the out-of-production stage. 


DISPOSITION OF DECEASED PERSONNEL 


Budget project 436, ‘Disposition of deceased personnel,” is the 
next area we will cover. 

It is estimated that $1.5 million will be required in this project in 
fiscal year 1958 to care for the remains of deceased Air Force per- 
sonnel. 

The expenses involved in this project include enbalming, casketing 
and shipment of remains, transportation of escorts and other related 


as 
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costs. This mission is performed under the provisions of Public Law 
495, 83d Congress. 

This budget estimate is computed on the basis of mortality rates 
within the Air Force. Mortality rates multiplied by the programed 
average troop strength of the Air Force provides the estimated number 
of deaths which will be experienced. The number of deaths times 
the unit cost per death determines the amount of funds which must 
be obligated for care and disposition of remains. 

The remains of personnel who die overseas are identified, prepared, 
and are normally returned to a port of entry in the United States. 
An escort is normally assigned at the United States port of entry and 
the remains are transported to the place of burial designated by the 
next of kin. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF DEPOT-TYPE INSTALLATIONS 
Budget project 438 is next. 


Cuart 7.—Project 438 operation and maintenance of depot type installations, 
3-year comparison of costs by major category of expense 


{In en 





| 

Fiscal year Fiseal year | Fiscal year 

1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 

- -_- + - -—— - - — - - _— - —_— _ —_—- --+ -eP—r9s — 
1. Personal services ‘ . sedi $163.2 | $173. 6 $168.1 
2. Seth: supplies and equipme nt. ‘ , 49. 4 | 56.1 | 44.9 
3. Electrical accounting machine : dbbosi tas ; 8.5 | 13.4 | 17.8 
4. Contractual maintenance =e .. | 3.8 | 4.7 4.7 
5. Purchased utilities_____- j Fg alice i 10.0 | 11.4 | 11.5 
6. Contract technical services. __ ’ . 2.1 | 4.5 4.5 
7. Real property maintenance by contract....-.---.--- ‘ 9.3 | 11.0 6.4 
8. Commercial communications....___.........--- bene 7.4 9.0 9.2 
9. See ee aed : 2.1 2.2 22 
10. Travel. __- ert ie ; Ce 3.7 | 3.9 3.9 
11, Retirement fund. _____. ; baeeln -bAb LEN 0 | 0 8.3 
> ig: ee | 5.1 | 5.9 | 5.6 
NE ceeh ice ease aaah is 8 264.6 | 295. 7 7.1 


The requirements for the categories of expense which make up 
project 438 amount to $287.1 million. These funds will provide for 
personal services, property and equipment rental and maintenance, 
communications, utilities, and related requirements which support 
the Air Force depot type activities. 

There has been some tendency to consider base operation and 
maintenance projects as being limited to housekeeping functions. 
These projects do cover suc h services as upkeep of buildings and 
grounds, base transportation, civilian guards, fire protection, and other 
base services. Additionally, services which are a vital and intimate 
part of the prime mission areas are likewise provided from funds 
available to these projects. 

An especially large percentage of project 438 funds are channeled 
into direct mission support. The procurement, receipt, storage, 
issue, and maintenance of Air Force materiel requires detailed infor- 
mation. The accounting-type personnel, electrical accounting ma- 
chines, and electronic data processing systems producing such data 
are all funded from this project. 

Communication networks are an integral part of our supply support 
system, For example, the transceiver speeds the transmission of 
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supply requisitions and eliminates error. Other communication 
facilities handle the distribution control data to support logair opera- 
tions and the rapid exchange of data between Air Force installations. 
Many improvements in the management of our resources are a direct 
result of these communication systems which are funded from this 
project. 

Air materiel commanders and their staffs have important respon- 
sibilities for management of supply support operations on a world- 
side basis. As an example, the commander of Oklahoma City air 
materiel area, being prime for B-52 parts, is required to manage 
those parts throughout the whole Air Force. Many members of the 
commander’s staff including the comptroller, with his accounting, 
budgeting, management analysis, and related operations, are funded 
from this project. 

The actual obligations for fiscal year 1956 amounted to $264.6 
million. The estimated obligations of $295.7 million reflect an 
increase of approximately $31.0 million. This increase stems from 
several causes including: 

(a) The change in budget structure added certain expenses to this 
project such as contract technical services and reimbursement of 
Army and Air Force general supplies stock funds. 

(6) Assumption of command jurisdiction at Tachikawa Air Bas? as 
of January 1, 1956. 

(c) Redetermination of certain fuactional activities at Head- 
quarters, AMC, resulted ia classifying these activities as operacional 
rather than staff. These activities are now being funded from project 
438 instead of project 481. 

(d) Responsibility for providing fuel and maintenance for vehicles 
assigned to Air procurement districts and Air Force plant representa- 
tives was transferred from project 191 (now project 435) to project 438. 

(e) Increased average annual salaries adhe from wage-board 
increases. 

The estimated fiscal year 1958 obligations of $287.1 million reflect 
: net decrease of about $8.6 million. This decrease results principally 
rom— 

(a) The transfer of Spain Air Materiel Area requirements out of this 
Pr 

(6) The transfer of the base transportation function overseas out of 
this project. 

(c) A substantial reduction in operating supplies and equipment. 


MAJOR REPAIR OF INSTALLATIONS 


Cuart 8.—Project 439. Major repair of installations 3-year comparison of costs by 
major category of expense 


{In millions] 











Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Category 1956 actual 1957 esti- 1958 esti- 
mate mate 
| | 
; = vf 
Major repairs and rehabilitation ._............-.-.-.-----.----- 0 | $3.1 $5. 9 
Emergency repairs-- or . 3 
eee Tr oe Ba han a ccttiscncoreencna 4.1 ry 4.0 3. 9 
A MD, 2 a nn ies ones 8.1 | 7.4 10.0 


1 Less than $100,000. 


| 
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This budget estimate provides for funds in the amount of $10 
million to meet requirements for major repairs, modifications, and 
emergency repairs at logistics installations of the Air Materiel Com- 
mand. That i is, it provides for funds to perform major maintenance 
and modification to existing real properties. This work is done under 
contract because it is normally beyond the day-to-day maintenance 
capability of base personnel. 

Most of the increase in request for funds for project 439 over previ- 
ous fiscal years, is due to the inclusion in this project for the first time 
of a new ‘subcategory called minimum essential repairs. Three and 
one-half million dollars are included for that purpose in the estimate. 
Minimum essential repair projects are, in effect, maintenance items; 
the accomplishment of which has been deferred over a period of years. 

Major repair projects primarily restore real and plant properties to 
their original capacity. For example, at Griffis Air Force Base wooden 
trusses and beams in a warehouse must be strengthened because of 
cracking and checking which has occurred. This will cost approxi- 
mately $23,000. Roof failure did occur in an identical building dur- 
ing February 1956, where such repairs had not been made. 

‘Modification projects improve properties to meet changing pro- 
grams. New developments in aircraft, weapons, and equipment, as 
well as aircraft redeployments as missions change, generate changes 
in facility requirements. Wherever possible such demands are met 
through modification of existing structures. For example, at Mce- 
Clellan Air Force Base, it will cost approximately $200,000 to change 
two conventional engine test cells so that turboprop engines may be 
tested. This depot has recently been assigned the prime responsi- 
bility for servicing the C—130 aircraft which use the turboprop engine. 
New test cells would cost approximately $1.3 million. 

This budget estimate is based on a consolidation of projects sub- 
mitted by the airbases. All projects which comprise the estimate 
were reviewed and evaluated by committees established for this pur- 
pose at airbases and the major command headquarters. Evaluation 
was made on the basis of cost, essentiality, technical practicability, 
and benefit derived by the command. The cost of each project 
included in the estimate was derived from local cost-experience data. 

Gentlemen, this concludes my statement, I will endeavor to answer 
any questions you may have. 

General Bonney. I would like to insert appropriate portions of 
the presentation book in the record at this point. 

(The information follows :) 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR FiscaL YEAR 1958 


Project 432. Depot supply operations: 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_- ~~ _-- j $208, 264, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957 Bs ... 209, 215, 653 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956 .... 193, 920, 366 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project covers depot supply operations at logistic installations in support 
of all United States Air Force organizations. The support to be provided under 
this project encompasses various functions which include the placing of supplies 
and equipment into storage; the movement, control and inspection of supplies 
while in storage; treating and packaging in connection with corrosion control; 
shipping and dispatching; maintaining stock records and reporting inventories; 
determining stock levels; and the renovating and reconditioning of ammunition 
and explosive material. 
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PART Il. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The fund requirements included in this estimate are listed by categories of 
expeuse for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 as follows: 


Summary of program requirements 


















| Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
re cee ecues | rr 
(a) Personal services __--_-- Me sakaechaimell --| $177, 692, 367 | $187, 941, 000 | $185, 521, 000 
(6) Operating supplies and equipment. sdcdLbbbbbaeees 6, 565, 299 9, 567, 853 6, 469, 000 
Cee rl i mh cluadecoion | 2, 158, 900 2,824,200 | 1, 995, 000 
(d) Contractual services __---- vektntaoatakee . (3, 476, 600) (6, 065, 100) | (3, 267, 000) 
1) Commercial Warehousing. - rT Te 1,099, 100 | 575, 700 | 245, 000 
) Federal employees group life insurance ~ ca 569, 400 544, 100 509, 000 
(3) Port packaging contracts. __- 613, 900 | 1, 105, 200 | 570, 000 
(4) Contractual handling of we apon systems oa 404, 400 | 1, 037, 000 991, 000 
(5) Cataloging contracts _ - S 227, 300 2, 326, 500 777, 000 
(6) Cold storage services. sth} 345-004 aa 562, 500 476, 600 175, 000 
(e) Civil-service retirement __--- . -«| 0 | 0} 10,181,000 
(f) Other nonpersonnel costs. _- ._--- . _..--.-| 4,027, 200 2, 817, 500 | 831, 000 
al Shevkenkdeevpp sc ; dengan gmoediimpeebned| eee vee | 209, 215, 653 | 208, 264, 000 


Project 433. Distribution of materiel other than first destination: 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958__......_......----- $192, 463, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957..._._.___- a 187, 469, 375 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956__ Mies Deka cas be Se 176, 618, 057 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for expenses of second destination commercial trans- 
portation of Air Force property from Air Force depots; shipments by the Military 
Sea Transportation Service; Commercial Airlift; Air Mail; and shipments from 
the Army, Navy and other agencies to the Air Force. Included are expenses 
incident to transportation such as stevedoring, sorting and terminal charges. 
The following table reflects a comparison of fiscal years 1956, 1957 and 1958 re- 
quirements by major activity: 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENT 








Actual, Estimated, Estimated, 
fiscal year | fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 | 1958 


| 

(a) Transportation from Air Force depots____. fi. ee. | $69, 870,392 | $66, 042, 260 75, 961, 000 

(5) Military Sea Transportation Service ____- note Sipeqets 38, 128,060 | 38,726.875 | 46. 799, 000 

(c) Commercial airlift. ..._...._- Ridei on odes 53, 115, 722 67, 292, 400 52, 269, 000 
| 





(d) Shipments from other agencies to Air Force- 15, 503, 883. 15, 407, 840 17, 434, 000 














Total. __- bob de bso 51 4644) --Sdbedds-- 03 


176, 618, 057 187, 469, 375 192, 463, 000 


Project 434. Printing and reproduction: 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956 


168 RN pees hppa ... $42, 683, 000 
Lo ial oe OC LEA s.is..' 36, 918, 692 
Dene ede gece nce kak ee eee 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Funds are requested for those expenses incident to Air Force printing and repro- 
duction requirements, which come within the provisions of title 44, United States 
Code, and the regulations of the Congressional Joint Committee on Printing. 
Provision is also made for related printed material such as library books, commer- 
cial periodicals, and similar commercially produced documents. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The following table is a fiscal year comparison of program requirements for the 
three major categories of printing and printed material: 
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Summary of program requirements 








| 
| Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
Category | fiscal year | fiscal year fiscal year 
| 1956 1957 1958 
' 
spaeneinehiibabrlipebbdemncsamenelpepsnisinansdsel Reapesipamagapranean aiiiacnemeannseiatipapiamaicigloy = pemeneens ine enone aie LAD 
(a) Departmental printing Ae | $13, 424,238 | $13, 241, 307 $14, 221, 000 
(b) Field printing _-.--- ree ~2 ners | 10,152,536} 11,870,151 14, 670, 000 
(c) Printed material..........-.._- sh wes ees O| 11,802, 234 13, 792, 000 
Total...----..- Ke | 93,576,774 | 36,913,602 | 42, 683,000 


Project 436: Disposition of deceased personnel: 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_- 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956- - 


pau Ue seep ouTe nog Jaina, Clea 
pa dposthlawls toosas.-. 1,656, 200 
iste Cae vl ce. 1/890, 568 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project covers expenses incident to the care and disposition of remains 
of deceased Air Force personnel, the travel of escorts, recovery of remains, pro- 
curement of mortuary supplies, and other related expenses. This program is 
based on authorization contained in Public Law 495, 88d Congress. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 
The following is a fiscal year comparison of program requirements by major 
category of expense. 
Summary of program requirements 


| 











Category | Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 

wp antenantt sop el acd Sec pao sus luses ei do wigs 3d 
(a) Mortuarial support $234, 613 | $268, 500 $235, 000 
(Man-years) u Us] (32) | (35) | (34) 
(6) Complete funeral expense boise sounds <esi 1, 094, 955 } 1, 387, 700 | 1, 272, 000 
Total | 1, 329, 568 oo 1, 656, 200 ~ 1,507, 000 

| 


Project 438. Base operation and maintenance: 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_-_- _.... $287, 097, 000 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1957__ ee _.. 295, 679, 285 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_ . 264, 573, 376 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for expenses incident to the base operation and mainte- 
nance of installations whose primary mission is the logistical support of the Air 
Force. Included are funds for locally procured materials and base services re- 
quired in support of depot supply, depot maintenance, and procurement activities 
of the Air Foree. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The program requirements for this project, which will be discussed separately 
by category of expense, are summarized in the following table 
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Summary of program requirements 














Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 

ab AIOE CONT NIOG is tas <5. casita ti wow ones o+~~s~ 0 $163, 180,029 | $173, 590, 000 $168, 074, 000 

(6) Operating supplies and equipment.___.........____- 49, 363, 417 56, 132, 985 44, 975, 700 

(c) Contractor operated installations... ___- eieatteit aac 628, 400 1, 092, 000 1, 146, 000 

(d) Contractual maintenance of equipment Paitateiedas yoack 3, 770, 669 4, 682, 000 4, 682, 000 

(e) Rental of real property.................-.---.- a 1, 212, 300 1, 273, 000 | 906, 000 

(f) Electrical accounting machines...__....--_._--_- ak 8, 470, 378 13, 381, 000 17, 796, 000 

(9 Purchased utilities__ RICAEi Dar atrKees eens see es 9, 959, 978 11, 388, 000 11, 548, 000 

(kh) Contract technical services... __- enipinioed 2, 114, 800 4, 484, 000 | 4, 500, 000 
(i) Real property maintenance by CORE ROE Lo vinzsnensiite Jace 9, 255, 637 11, 009, 000 6, 433, 000 

% Commercial communications -_... -- suthdlitimaen mini 7, 363, 382 8, 992, 000 9, 153, 000 

(k) Commercial transportation_______ -- setae 2, 096, 878 2, 231, 000 | 2, 230, 000 
(@® Education of dependents in foreign countries.___________- 27, 600 7, 300 7, 300 

(m) Laundry and dry cleaning - ----- cnwelte Gh = Genes 539, 300 560, 000 560, 000 
(n) Federal Insurance Contributions hts... 233, 600 232, 000 116, 000 
(o) Off-duty education program-_...................-- 173, 954 196, 000 | 196, 000 

(p) Travel requirements. . ..... 021002. .0.2 4. ul 3, 693, 433 3, 900, 000 3, 900, 000 
(gq) Other nonpersonnel expenses.._..............----- 2, 489, 621 | 2, 529, 000 | 10, 874, 000 

ee re Se | 264, 573,376 | 295,679,285 | 287, 097, 000 








Project 439. Major repairs: 
Program requirements, 
Program requirements, 
Program requirements, 


. $10, 000, 000 
i 7, 385, 212 
8, 084, 067 


fiscal year 
fiscal year 1957 ne 
ORTON ius cc. ay ~ be wed 4 a are 05 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 
This estimate covers major repairs, modifications, and emergency repairs to 
existing real properties at installations included in the worldwide logistics system 
of the Air Materiel Command. The work falling within this estimate is beyond 
the scope of normal day-to-day maintenance performed by base personnel. 
Examples of real properties for which work projects are programed are adminis- 
trative facilities for management and control of the logistics system; warehouses 
for depot storage; shop and hangars for maintenance and modification of aircraft, 
electronics and ground equipment; runways, taxiways, and aprons for movement 
and parking of aircraft; and miscellaneous other properties related to logistical 
- installations. Also included is provision for projects which may individually 
exceed the $25,000 limitations as contained in section 408 (b) of Public Law 968, 
84th Congress involving rehabilitation of existing real property facilities and 
utility systems and for replacement or restoration of facilities damaged or de- 


stroyed. 
PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 
The requirements for definitized major repair and modification projects were 
developed at installation level and reviewed at major command and Headquarters, 
United States. Air Force level for essentiality to the assigned mission of the 
installation. Command estimates were further revie wed, adjusted, and checked 
against the Air force military construction program by Headquarters, United 
States Air Force. Only those projects essential to the depot support mission of 
the Air Force are included in this estimate. The cost estimate for individual 
projects is based on cost experience gained from similar projects in prior years. 


The following is a fiscal year comparison of program requirements. 


Summary of program requirements 


7 : 





Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
Major activities fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
—_ -_ — — — — at ~ — ——S a —— 
| 

(a) Major repairs and rehabilitation -_-_-.-- eg $3, 991, 900 $3, 078, 900 $5, 886, 000 
(6) Modification... ........-.-- sed sakes ee een 4, 075, 107 4, 038, 314 | 3. 901, 000 
(eo) Maereeiey repeNre.£ 2.850. bo. nk i iesoenss ates —— 17, 600 | 268, 000 213, 000 
8,084,607 | 7,385, 214 10, 000, 000 


Total_ 


antiiimeae seiithdndnieiunnone | | 








i 
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(a) Major repairs and rehabilitation, $5,886,000 

Major repairs and rehabilitation projects consist primarily of undertakings 
planned to restore plant properties to their originally designed capability, and to 
an economically usable condition. For example, outdoor storage areas and 
streets require resurfacing, sewage lines need replacing, and warehouse roofs 
need repair. The following are examples of major repair and rehabilitation 
projects programed for accomplishment in fiscal year 1958. 

1. Olmsted Air Force Base, Middletown, Pa., repairs to sanitary sewage mains, 
$66,300.—This project provides for major repairs to 4,400 feet of existing 10- 
inch cast-iron forced main sanitary sewer located south of runways 11-32 between 
building 99, sewage pumping station No. 1 and building No. 94, sanitary sewage- 
disposal plant. This project is required to permit replacement of the deteriorated 
pipe caused by acids generated by the fly-ash backfill from the boiler plant. 
Any extended delay of these repairs could result in clogged sewer mains and 
overflow of raw sewage into the Susquehanna River. 

2. Griffis Air Force Base, Rome, N. Y., repair trusses, warehouse 441-142, 
$22,700.—Repair consists of removal of defective members and replacing with 
new members complete with split rings, bolts, washers, etc., installation of 
clamps, and stitch bolts where needed and construction of shoring necessary 
to support structures during reconstruction. The trusses in this building are 
checking and cracking in many places. The wood in the trusses has completely 
dried and the snow and ice loads over the years have caused checks to develop 
into serious cracks. Eventually a roof failure will occur if the repair is not 
made. Roof failure did occur in an identical building in similar condition during 
February 1956. 


(b) Modification, $3,901,000 


Modification projects are proposals designed to modify and improve existing 
plant properties to meet changing programs. New developments in aircraft, 
weapons and equipment, as well as assignment and reassignment of Air Force 
units generate changes in requirements. These in turn generate demands for 
changes in plant properties. Wherever possible, such demands are met in the 
most economical manner practicable through modifications of existing proper- 
ties. For example, test cells need to be modified for new types of engines, modi- 
fication of hangars will improve depot maintenance, and air-conditioning of 
electric computer rooms will improve efficiency of machines and operators. Ex- 
amples of projects to be accomplished are: 

1. McClellan Air Force Base, Sacramento, Calif., modify test cells, $200,000.— 
Proposed project is for the permanent modification of test stands and instrumen- 
tation of test cells 5 and 6 in building 331, converting testing facilities from 
R-4360 type engines to turboprop T—-56 engines. Project to include removal of 
equipment from existing cells; provide mufflers and exhaust equipment; and 
installation of new mechanical equipment, controls, etc. Prime mission of 
McClellan includes area support and depot maintenance for C—130 aircraft, which 
employ turboprop engines, scheduled for repair beginning in fiscal year 1958 

2. Robins Air Force Base, Warner Robins, Ga., modify aircraft maintenance 
special purpose shop, $153,000.—This project is required to raise the lighting level 
in 4 docks of building 1107 to a general illumination of 30-foot candles. This 
area of the building is used for the modification, minor repair, and major over- 
haul of various types of aircraft processed by the installation. The extensive 
use of electrical and mechanical instruments, gages, and tools necessitates 
providing adequate lighting. The present lighting creates unsafe, undesirable 
working conditions and greatly increases possibility of extensive damage to 
costly equipment. 

({c) Emergency repairs, $213,000 

Emergency repairs are those required for repair, replacement, or restoration 
of facilities damaged or destroyed through fires, floods, storms, or similar 
adversities. The estimate was developed by utilizing as a guide, an average of 
the actual obligations incurred for emergency repairs during the past 6 years. 

Mr. Manon. I am glad to note that you have the detail here with 
respect to the various repairs needed at these depot installations. 

Have you gone over these proposed projects personally, General ? 

General Bonptey. Y es, sir, in person, each and every one of them. 
I went over them and in some instances I asked for the Air Materiel 
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Command representatives to go back and give me more a 
and we deleted some prior to finalization of the fiscal year 1958 budget 
estimate. There will be some changes in requirements because there 
will be things happen in the structures and they would have to defer 
some of this still more in order to take care of emergency requirements. 

There will be emergency type repairs generated by fires, tornadoes, 
and so forth, which we can only anticipate in general. 

The $5 million loss from the typhoon that was mentioned this 
morning is another typical example where if it had occurred at one of 
our depots, we would have to defer some of these projects. 


STORM DAMAGE IN FAR EAST 


Mr. Manon. I missed that reference to the tornado or hurricane 
damage to which you refered. 

General Bonpitey. That was over in the Far Kast. 

Colonel Frrepman. It was in Okinawa and Korea, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. That is something we almost anticipate in that area. 

General Bonptey. We have here a certain contingency for that 
based upon past experience, and it is generally suffic ‘ient but some- 
times things do happen. 

Another typical example is the overlay of an existing runway built 
at Oklahoma City Depot. which went to pieces shortly after they 
started using it with heavy aircraft. 

General Bonney. Unless there are some questions, I have com- 
pleted my presentation. 

Mr. Manon. I think you have given us a pretty full statement. 

Mr. Crosby, is there anything further which we should develop / 

Mr. Crossy, General Bondley, you say you have the detailed sup- 
port for that $10 million ¢ 

General Bonney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crosspy. Each project has been set forth / 

General Bonpiey. Yes, sir; I have it right here. 

Mr. Crossy. That is most unusual for this type of project. 

General Bonp.ey. This is not in the record, sir. This is just what 
I used to find out how they arrived at this data. 

Mr. Crossy. I say it is somewhat unusual for this type of project 
to be supported by detailed items because in most cases it is desis m 
anticipation of repairs. 

General Bogarr. This is true. We are unable to do that across 
the board, but in this case in the 439 area we were able to do it. 


COST OF PRIN'TING 


Mr. Crossy. I would like to ask 1 or 2 questions in connection with 
printing, if I may, which appears on page 23 of tab IT. 

What is this item of “Reproducible copy” in the amount of $11 
million ? 

General Bonney. That is one of the reasons for our increased re- 
quirement. Reproducible copy involves technical order compliance 
orders or similar publications for equipment no longer in produc- 
tion. We receive only one copy of them, in effect, or a master copy. 

I would refer particularly to a modification of, say, a radar set. 
We receive the master copy and we have to reproduce it for all of 
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our mechanies and those agencies that have to install the modifieation 
or have to maintain it after installation. 

Any aircraft we have is continually being modernized and having 

various modifications. The same applies to aireraft equipment such 
as bombing systems and the original technical order compliance orders 
covering those which soon become outdated and we have to reproduce 
various ‘supplementary orders that are required. 

Mr. Crossy. That is a new item in 1957 and 1958. There were no 
funds for that item in 1956? 

General Bonney. Yes, sir; they were in another budget project in 
fiscal year 1956. Fiscal year 1957 is the first year they have been 
funded in this project. 

Mr. Crossy. Where were they? Were they under “Aircraft pro- 
curement ¢” 

General Bonnier. They were under the Project 422. 

Mr. Crossy, I see a number of other items for printing are in- 
creasing. 

General Bonpiey. Actually, there was around a $6 million nerence 
in the printing area. As I stated, $1 million is related to the Federal! 

cataloging program ; $2.8 million to cover printing of technical publi- 

cations for inproduction items if the Congressional Joint Committee 
on Printing-authority for procurement as end items of equipment is 
not extended through fiscal year 1958. We have no assurance of that. 
So, we placed that “$2 .8 million in here. The other $2 million is the 
reproducible copy of technical publications for out-of-production 
items. 

Mr. Manon. General, we have undertaken to place a considerable 
emphasis upon getting the Government out of business wherever it was 
in the best interests of the people. 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


I have been thumbing through these justifications here, and won- 
dering to what extent this printing work is being done by contract 
with private industry. 

How does private industry fit into this particular appropriation 
item ¢ 

General Bonney. Well, 1 would have to look that up, Mr. Chair- 
man, and give you the exact breakdown on it, but most of our techni- 
cal samphlets and technical orders are done by contract and the 
ceisludide>-ansinns vatalogs and similar publications are done by 
poet retual printing. 

There are some publications that are done by our own printshops in 
various levels of command. All Air Force printing is subject to 
control by the Joint Congressional Committee on Printing. In addi- 
tion, field printing is subject to an annual fund limitation. ‘The com- 
mittee decides how much of these funds will be spent commercially 
and the overall expenditures in this area are justified before that 
committee. 

I would be reluctant to merely guess at the percentage of the 
breakdown. 

Mr. Manon. Supply us with the information, and then, after look- 
ing at that, if we want more, we can get in touch with you. 


91297—57——-44 
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General Bonney. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested follows :) 


The amounts for procurement of printing and printed materials from com- 
mercial sources under P-434 for the fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 are: 





Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956,actual. |1957estimated|1958estimated 








III I i tee cal clin ch cm aninnaccnnbnonesmenss $8, 016, 104 | $21, 409, 784 $26, 463, 000 
CUA ii Fac bn ba peiido eth nvcanscekjicsln seeds 15, 560, 670 15, 503, 908 16, 220, 000 

adsl indskensaesnaskeas Se et eR ES, etre 23, 576,774 | 36, 913, 692 42, 683, 000 
Percent expended through commercial sources (percent) - --- | 34 | 58 62 


| 

Mr. Manon. Do you think the processes and procedures being used 
now are such that private enterprise is getting that portion of the 
printing which it duly should get under all the facts and circumstances 
in the Air Force budget, or at least this part of it? 

General Bonney. Personally, yes, sir; I think it is. 

Mr. Manon. An effort is being made to give private enterprise 
through contracts as much as you can give of this business ? 

General Bonney. Yes, sir. 

Practically all of our forms used in the supply operations are printed 
by contract, and most of those are small business-type local printers. 

Mr. Manon. That is good. 


CHANGE IN 1957 PROGRAM 


Mr. Crossy. With reference to your statement on 1957 funds as com- 
pared with the way it was presented to us last year, I note you have 
increased base maintenance and operations by some $31 million over 
the amount justified last year. 

General Bonptey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crossy. There is a brief explanation of that here, but it is just 
what the money was spent for, and not why. 

(The explanation referred to will be found at the beginning of the 
hearing on depot support, p. 670.) 

General Bonptey. There were certain areas, sir—— 

Mr. Crossy. That is, other than the wage board increases, and that 
explains itself. 

General Bonney. I could expand on that. The assumption of the 
Tachikawa Airbase contributes to part of the increase, and then there 
was a recoding of certain functional activities of the Air Materiel 
Command which classified these activities out of staff into the opera- 
tional field and therefore the requirement for funds fell into this area 
instead of in another budget area. 

In other words, they had been funded normally in project 481 as 
indicated on page 19, and they were recoded into the operations area, 
and then fell into project 438. 

We assumed the responsibility for providing fuel and maintenance 
for vehicles assigned to procurement districts and plant representa- 
tives. This function had been in another project and, then, there was 
an increased salary item as a result of wage-board increases. 
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I would say that most of the increases reflected in that $31 million 
were not actual increases, but were recoded from one budget area to 
another. 

Mr. Crossy. You say “recoded from one budget area to another,” 
but you mean out of the 430 series from some other program ? 

General Bonpiry. We took the functional activities, for instance, 
statistical services activities related to Federal ataloging previously 
in 481, and recoded them into 438. 

Mr. Crossy. I see. 

General Bonptey. In summary, the differences from the fiscal year 
1957 budget estimate as presented to you last year and the 1957 pro- 
gram included in this estimate are generally due to the following 
reasons: Assumption of Tachikawa Airbase; wage board increases au- 
thorized by Army-Air Force Wage Board; transfer of activities that 
were reclassified ‘operational rather than staff ; expansion of contrac- 
tual maintenance of equipment that was previously performed by 
depots; increase in the payments to the United Kingdom for pur- 
chased utilities. 

Mr. Crossy. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General. You have presented 
a very interesting statement. 


LoGISTICAL SUPPORT 


Prosecr 435. ProcuREMENT OPERATIONS 


Summary of program requirements 


‘| 





Description 1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Project | 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
icp egies basic ancien renee bbe anche tgheabion 
435 | Procurement operations -.___---_- Bee $84, 473, 744 | $89, 171, 000 $95, 587, 000 
ec Rtn 


enone 84, 473, 844 | 89, 17 1, 000 95, 587, 000 


Comparison of fiscal year 1956 program requirements as reflected in fiscal year 1957 
budget with fiscal year 1956 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1958 
budget 

A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Sead 

















Total program | Program re- Difference, 
requirements quirements | increase (+) or 
Project | Description per 1957 per 1958 decrease (—), 
| budget | budget 1958 compared 
| | with 1957 
| (1) ea | @ (4) 
ver NR at BE EEL Th oo ceenrin act ca ih ice LOIN) Di ne | ie ee 
435 | Procurement operations $100, 184. 2 | $84, 47% 7 | —$15, 710. 5 





B. EXPLANATION 


The decrease of $15.7 million results from the following: (@) A reduction of 
$5.7 million in order to meet higher priority requirements; (b) a $2.3 million 
reduction due to rescheduling the machine-tool inspection and reconditioning 
program, This rescheduling was necessitated by the commercial reconditioning 
capability available for the program; (c) a $2.5 million reduction in requirements 
due to implementation of the Office, Secretary of Defense, approved industrial 
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production readiness policy ; (d@) a reduction of $5.2 million due to deobligations 
in fiscal year 1956 against program years 1955 and prior years. The amounts 
shown for fiscal year 1956 represent obligations incurred under the aireraft and 
related procurement appropriation. As a result of a change in the Air Force 
budget structure July 1, 1957, requirements for this activity were transferred 
to the operation and maintenance appropriation. 


Comparison of fiscal year 1957 program requirments as reflected in fiscal year 195? 
budget with fiscal year 1957 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1958 


budget 
A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


{In thousands of dollars} 


- | | 
| lotal program | Difference, 


requirements Program re- |- imerease (+), 
Project Description | per 1957 | quirements per jor decrease (—), 


budget | 1958 budget | 1958 compared 
| with 1957 





| 
| 
435 | Procurement operations muy ‘ Loaal $92, 788. 5 $89, 171.0 | — $3, 617.5 
| } } 


B. EXPLANATION 


The decrease of $3.6 million reflected in the fiscal year 1958 budget is a net 
amount which resulted from (a) a decrease of $6.5 million in support of the in- 
dustrial preparedness program and the reserve production equipment mainte- 
nance and storage program to conform with revised procurement policies as set 
forth in the industrial production readiness policy ; (0b) an increase of $1.4 million 
due to increased personnel requirements; (¢) an increase of $1.5 million to pro- 
vide for payments in lieu of taxes to States and local taxing authorities with 
respect to real property transferred on or after January 1, 1956, from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to the Air Force. This requirement is in accord- 
unce with Public Law 388, 84th Congress. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel Friedman, we will proceed to the considera- 
tion of the next item. 

Colonel Frrepman. Mr. Chairman, the next presentation is by Mr. 
C. F. Franke, of the Industrial Resources Division, and he will cover 
project 435, “Procurement operations,” under program 430, “Logis- 
tical support.” 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Franke, you may proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF C. F. Frankre, LNpustrriat Resources Diviston 


Mr. Franke. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, project 
435 includes personnel and related costs pertaining to the procure- 
ment and production operations of the Air Materiel Command, pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes, the industry preparedness program, reserve 
production equipment maintenance and storage, and the maintenance 
of reserve industrial plants. 

The fiscal year 1958 estimate for project. 435 is $95,587,000. We 
will discuss each of the four subprojects and then return to the 
summary. 

For the purpose of the review being conducted today, I would like 
to discuss project 435 in two segments. The first portion is project 
435.1, “Procurement and production operations.” This project pro- 
vides pay for civilian personnel, temporary-duty travel of military 
and civilian personnel, and civilian permanent change of station travel 
for personnel required in procuremet activities of the Air Materiel 
Command. Also included are communications services, rents, utili- 
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ties, supplies and materials, and contractual services. Funds for pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes under Public Law 388 and Air Force support 
of the President’s Committee on Government Contracts comprise the 
remainder of the requirements in project 435.1. 


Cuart No. 2.—P-435, procurement operations fiscal year 1958; P-435.1, procure- 
ment and production operations 


| Fiscal year Fiseal year Fiseal year 
1956 obliga- 1957 pro- | 1958 pro- 
| tions ! gram gram 
AMC procurement activities. - $67, 439,750 | $71, 451, 000 $74, 579, 000 
Payments in lieu of taxes and President’s Committee on | | | 
Government Contracts 1, 137, 644 | 1, 532, 000 2, 090, 000 
Total 68, 577,394 | 72, 983, 000 76, 669, 000 
—EEE - - = - — : ————E 
! Included in ‘‘Aireraft and related procurement”’ appropriation. 


Chart No. 2 presents the overall estimate for project 435.1. The 
total fiscal year 1958 project 435.1 fund requirement amounts to 
$76,669,000. This is distributed as follows: 


Fe I ie liner ce wiicinmarmenaiaonanwnninnnnomanni $74, 579, 000 
Payments in lieu of taxes and the President’s Committee on Govern- 
Ne einer ccdecare tepsineisrnaneacseetniehiennnierambaladenmeeamagts 2, 090, 000 
Col. R. B. Uhle, Assistant Deputy Director for Procurement, Head- 
quarters, Air Materiel Command, is familiar with the backup in sup- 
port of the Air Materiel Command’s portion of this requirement and 
will present a more detailed discussion of it at this time. 


STATEMENT OF Cont. Ricnarp B. UHLE 


Colonel Unie. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, proj- 
ect 435.1, “Procurement and production operations,” provides for pay 
of civilian personnel and operating costs required to accomplish cen- 

tral procurement, local purchase, production, contract administration, 

quality control, and the administration of the industrial resources 
program within the Air Materiel Command. As you know, this is 
accomplished i in the zone of interior through the Directorate of Pro- 
curement and Production at Headquarters, ~ Air Materiel Command, 8 
Air Material Areas, 7 Air Force depots, 18 Air Procurement districts, 
29 Air Force Plant Representative Offices, and 2 USAF Logistic 
Terminals. The overseas responsibilities include Air Materiel areas, 
and Air Force Plant Offices. 

Basically the methodology used in determining the man-years re- 
quired is the same as that used and accepted by ‘all levels of review 
during the past 5 years. This year as in past years, efficiency increases 
have been figured into the calculations. Last year a straight 5 percent 
was figured for each function. This year a 5-percent ‘efficiency in- 
crease has been used except for local purchase where a 10-percent 
improvement has been anticipated. 

Air Materiel Forces European area (AMFEA) and Air Materiel 
Forces Pacific area (AMFPA) have been added to project 435.1 effec- 
tive beginning fiscal year 1957. Therefore, for the purpose of com- 

uting the fiscal year 1958 man-year requirements it was necessary to 
include 326 man-years from Air Material Forces European area and 
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Air Materiel Forces Pacific area in the fiscal year 1956 total. For this 
reason the fiscal year 1956 total man-years is shown as 11,785 instead 
of the 11,459 actually utilized in project 435.1. 


Summary of man-years and P-435.1 costs versus dollar obligations 





11, 458 | 76, 669. 0 


Dollar obli- 
Dollar re- gations ! 
Fiscal year Man-years | quirements | (procurement 
(In thou- program in 
sands) millions) 
thc teeth fdcs vase ck akoskneesooaswe : : ‘ ea 211, 785 | 68, 577.4 | 8, 540. 2 
SE ee ae a eee ee ee sadicies ccotiaiiinal 11, 845 | 72, 983. 0 9, 935. 0 
aed oceans doaheRiai eaten i taahdi etitaedi asinno- a asec | 8, 968. 6 


1 Represents 78 percent of Air Materiel Command’s procurement program in fiscal year 1956; 80 percent 
of Air Materiel Command’s procurement program in fiscal years 1957 and 1958. 
2 Includes 326 man-years for AMFEA and AMFPA, acquired in the transfer to AMC. 


Summary of civilian man-year requirements by function 


| | 
Fiscal year Fiseal year | Fiscal year 














1956 } 1957 | 1958 
—_ sian . uaa I al ES i ee ae 
AMA and depot as GC bate ; | 302 | 296 278 
Prime procurement... -__. awed exe 2, 252 | 2, 400 | 2, 190 
Local purchase. _ - gies fade CListe sizes”) bis 906 | 968 | 959 
Contract administration _- caer 8, 325 | 8,181 | 8, 031 
| 


a iw bitetitd nmin Chuan tebe) neal 111,785 | ‘Ul, 845 | 11, 45 8 


1 Includes 326 man-years for AMFE A and AMFPA, 
PRIME PROCUREMENT 


The first function is that of prime procurement. Personnel en- 
gaged in prime procurement contract for airframe, engine accessories, 
support equipment, and other major Air Force items. They schedule 
production, review purchase requests, issue invitations to bid, nego- 
tiate with contractors, analyze cost estimates, make awards, and nego- 
tiate changes on existing contracts. 

Fiscal year 1956 man-years : 2,252 


Fiseal year 1957 man-years: 2,400 
Fiscal year 1958 man-years: 2,190 


FIELD CONTRACT ADMINISTRATION 


The second function is that of field contract administration and 
quality control performed by the Air procurement districts and Air 
Force plant residencies. Personnel engaged in this function admin- 
ister Air Force prime contracts, subcontracts, and contracts for other 
military services; review and approve contractor’s quality control 
systems; and inspect and accept material. In manufacturing facili- 
ties having a larger dollar volume of contracts, quality control and 

contract administration personnel are stationed on a permanent basis; 
a facility with a small ‘ llar amount of contracts is visited periodi- 
cally. As of June 30, 1956, there were 205,780 separate contracts 
requiring quality control work. These contracts were distributed 
among approximately 4,400 separate plants. 


Fiscal year 1956 man-years : 8,325 
Fiscal year 1957 man-years: 8,181 
Fiscal year 1958 man-years: 8,031 
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LOCAL PURCHASE 


The third function is that of local purchase. Personnel engaged 
in this function procure supplies and services required by the Air Ma- 
teriel Areas and Air Force depots for immediate local consumption. 
The dollar amount of local purchase obligations by procurement per- 
sonnel was $209,187,000 in fiscal year 1956. The estimated amount 
in fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 is $233,747,459 and $243,351,394, 
respectively. 

Fiseal year 1956 man-years : 906 


Fiscal year 1957 man-years : 968 
Fiscal year 1958 man-years : 959 


AIR MATERIEL AREA AND DEPOT OPERATIONAL DIRECTION 


The fourth function is “Air material area and depot operational 
direction.” Personnel engaged in this function are located at the 
headquarters, Air materiel areas and Air Force depots; they include 
the director and his immediate staff, small business, contractor rela- 
tions, supporting management services, and clerical administrative 
personnel. 


Fiscal year 1956 man-years : 302 
Fiscal year 1957 man-years : 296 
Fiscal year 1958 man-years : 278 


Summary of obligations by object class 


[In thousands] 


| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 





I ne id on wohsunneneeencheeel $61, 044. 5 $63, 733 $62, 600 
Temporary duty travel. ----___- i aaa 2, 907. 3, 308 3, 384 
UO OE, oh Es. co scnnnwiaweeumall 110. 4 | 5 218 
Communication services. - -__- Se omaee a 1, 012.7 | 1,3 1, 430 
Leased real property Joo 59. 6 | 
Blueprint and microfilm reproduction j 788. 3 1, 008 1, 069 
Contractual services. - - ....- a 963. 6 3 
Operating supplies. ___.....- ‘ x 279. 3 | 
CRT GUIS on 6 nico ddnbcdanucaanoctbud sedecedeeee 121. 

Civil service retirement. -..............--.- anne hep aie 0 

ra.) Ep Se Sear 1, 120.9 | 

i 87. 

FE ds ddiiitat ten tiellenu vais wate ica bacist in aiten ct dlliiensMebaie 81.6 














1 68, 577.4 | 72, 983 


1 Does not include obligations for 326 man-years acquired in transfer of AMFEA and AMFPA to AMC, 


TOTAL DOLLAR COST 


The total man-years for fiscal year 1958 of 11,458 will require $62,- 
600,000. In addition, $3,384,000 1s required for temporary duty travel 
for military and civilian personnel and permanent change of station 
of civilian personnel, $218,000 for transportation of household goods 
for civilian personnel on permanent change of station, $1,430,000 for 
commercial communications, $213,000 for rents and utilities, $1,069,000 
for blueprints and microfilm reproduction covering Air Force mate- 
rial, $1,521,000 for contractual services, $229,000 for supplies and 
materials, $155,000 for equipment, $3,769,000 for contributions to the 
employees’ retirement fund, and $23,000 for Social Security payments. 
This adds up to a total requirement of $74,579,000. 
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SUMMARY 


In summary, the request we have shown in these figures is based 
upon essentially the same method of computation we have used in 
previous years, and we have reduced our requirements by an antici- 
pated increase in effectiveness. 

This concludes my portion of the presentation. 

The other activities in this project are those concerned with in- 
dustrial preparedness studies, maintenance of reserve machine tools 
and related production equipment, and maintenance of reserve indus- 
trial plants. The programing in this area reflects the changed con- 
cepts introduced by the industrial production readiness policy which 
was formalized late in calendar year 1955 and approved by the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. The readiness policy stresses the Air 
Force need to have reserve production capability in being in active 
production facilities. It recognizes that there will not be time for 
the establishment of new production facilities to support the Air 
Force mission after the outbreak of hostilities. As is indicated in 
the justification of the activities that follow, many actions have been 
taken to realine our industrial preparedness program to bring it in 
consonance with the industrial readiness policy. 


Cuart No. 3.—P-435 Procurement operations, fiscal year 1958 P-435.2 
mons prepercenass pragram 


Measures Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 ! 1957 1958 

Licensee-licensor studies _ - $142, 555 
Duplicate data.- é 50, 000 $14, 000 
Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency : 220, 000 | 221, 000 | $217, 000 
Industry-defense film _- ; . 69, 444 | ie isaadtpeiidpshanonsian 
Petroleum availability studies : 12,000 |_- | 
Bureau of Standards Handbook. : ; --| 15, 000 | 

Total_._- snienetians . 493, 999 | 250, 000 217, 000 

















1 Included in “Aircraft and related procurement” appropriation. 
INDUSTRY PREPAREDNESS PROGRAM 


As a result of implementation of the readiness policy a major change 
in requirements to be funded under this activity has occurred. Pro- 
duction acceleration and compression projects are being made a con- 
tinuing and integral part of the appropriate weapon or support system 
development and production cycle. They will be accomplished within 
the terms of appropriate supply contracts. When a contractor exe- 
cutes a contract for peacetime production of an end item he will also 
be accepting responsibility for completion of related industrial- 
readiness projects. In consonance with this policy, requirements under 
this activity in fiscal year 1958 amount to only $217,000, which will 
provide for Air Force support of the industrial- planning activities 
of the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency. 








Cuart No. 


Function 


Receiving... 


Skidding and ‘packaging -- = hee 


Warehousing. . ; 
Preparation for ‘shipment : 


Processing, smemnenes Lenist re- | 


placement --- 
Reconditioning. 


areas for Pec ondition- 


Apel tical’ inspection _ Fe 
Plant clearance _.-____- 
Cataloging. 


Total__- 


4.—P-435 


| 
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Procurement operations, fiscal year 1958; P-485.8 
Reserve production equipment maintenance and storage 


Fiscal year 1956 ! 


10, 367 | 


7, 635 


35, 530 


2, 901 


5, 170 


992 


80 
4,315 
171 


| 


ments 


10, 652 | 
7, 975 | 
38, 126 | 
9, 400 | 


$518, 000 


1,031, 725 | 


3, 986, 022 


319, 000 | 


3, 102, 023 
, 798, 200 


, 202, 413 
537, 500 


10, 201 | 


12, 505, 084 | 


~|——— => 


4, 135 


| 


5, 053 | 
1, 764 | 


35 | 
|} 4,590 | 


Fiseal year 1957 


| Items ae Require- | Items | Require- 


ments 


$480, 000 
638, 000 


3, 664, 000 | 
893, 000 | 


3, 032, 000 | 
3, 152, 000 | 


350, 000 


486, 000 | 
238, 000 | 
80, 000 


13, 013, 000 


Lg 


Fiscal year 1958 


Items | 


i. 
pe eee 
| 


Require- 
ments 





| 


1 Included in “ Aircraft and related procurement” appropriation. 


RESERVE PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE AND STORAGE 

This activity provides for the storage and maintenance of idle 
industrial equipment at central storage locations and selected outside 
facilities. In addition, funds are provided for the inspection and 
reconditioning of a portion of the idle inventory and for conversion 
of our equipment records to the Federal cataloging system. The 
cataloging requirement which has slipped from fiscal year 1957 due 
to changes in Department of Defense schedules accounts for the 
increased fund request for fiscal year 1958. During the past few 
months, the Air Force has begun to dissolve idle equipment packages 
maintained to provide capacity for production of selected end items. 
The dissolution of these packages makes more equipment available 
for use in current production and virtually eliminates our requirement 
for storing idle equipment in contractors’ facilities in fiscal year 1958. 

As an example, when Buick phased out of production of the J-65 
engine at | Willow Springs, IIl., their tools were stored intact at storage 
site No. 7, Terre Haute, Ind. ., in order to provide readily available 
production equipment if it became necessary to produce that en ine 
in the event of an emergency. In implementing the readiness po icy 
it was determined that the J-65 package would not be required in 
the event of emergency. As a result the tools were depackaged and 
made available for use in current production. 

The functional distribution of costs related to this activity for fiscal 
year 1958 is shown on chart No. 4. 
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Cuart No. 5.—P-435 procurement operations, fiscal year 1958 P-435.4 reserve 
plants 
Plant location Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 ! 1957 1958 

Be Be I DONE Sad oc cencec cones nnsdliiuccces $481, 000 | $481, 000 $500, 000 
AFP No. 6, Marietta, Ga... 232, 37 250, 000 | 250, 000 
AFP No. 8, Chicago, Ill_.-.. 638, 584 | 626, 000 475, 000 
Bir re. Oe, I, WU ee oo st as 306, 612 | 300, 000 | 310, 000 
og OO TS Se SRE rs ee 184, 585 320, 000 | 405, 000 
re Gi I, CIE ove cen cewecdccccdccctcundncncs | 287, 280 177, 000 275, 000 
pe ES ete ee eee 155, 616 | 705 OP Uns itnkc... 
ee BE Se I ircunccccinrinnnnsnncancnctcndcenente 88, 171 120, 000 | 210, 000 
Bere eee, Gh, ODS PEs hak ib sds ns adden ns talib ccececs DR WOE bidcnteswidenae hse Uh edad nee 
rs Os ND, BN 5 shad sw oc sou cinsccdicccdswcewene 390, 542 906, 000 fo sis acciizasss- 
American Motors test cells, Kenosha, Wis..................-- | 48, 861 50, 000 65, 000 
Studebaker-Packard test cells, Detroit, Mich................. | 49, 280 | 50, 000 50, 000 
Buick Division, test cells, Willow Springs, Ill_...........-..-. Lh lichine nam iene 30, 000 | 30, 000 
AF DIER SS No. 5, Detroit, Mich..................-....-.-. DOO fecsccccovcendd Utne muaadaase 

Me ciccicntebcsansetoaseveiiscacesdencvanccbaccnosce 2, 897, 267 | 2, 925, 000 | 2, 570, 000 

1 Included in aircraft and related procurement appropriation. 
RESERVE PLANTS, $2,570,000 


This activity reflects the maintenance and repair costs of depart- 
mental reserve facilities that the Air Force has placed in a standby 
status in order to: 

(1) Provide storage capacity for machine tools. 

(2) Satisfy future peacetime Air Force production requirements. 

(3) Support mobilization requirements of the Army and Navy. 

(4) Provide needed space to commands other than Air Materiel 
Command. 

The fiscal year 1958 estimate of $2,570,000 is based on the main- 
tenance of 10 facilities instead of the 12 being supported in fiscal 
year 1957. This accounts for the reduction of $355,000 in fiscal year 
1958. 

The facilities to be maintained in fiscal year 1958 and the costs re- 
lated thereto are indicated on chart No. 5. It is anticipated that at 
least one of the facilities, Air Force plant No. 8, which is being main- 
tained in fiscal year 1958 will be phased out of the program early in 
fiscal year 1959. 

In closing our presentation I refer you to chart No. 6 which pro- 
vides a 3-year summary of the project. 


Cuart No. 6.—P-435 Procurement operations fiscal year 1958 summary 





Project Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 ! 1957 1958 

435.1 Procurement and production operations..............-- $68, 577, 304 $72, 983, 000 $76, 669, 000 

435.2 Industry preparedness program -_--- caea ira k sete 493, 999 250, 000 217, 000 
435.3 Reserve production equipment maintenance and 

a nl Pl al pn Ee ae N akan A mtate caer 12, 505, 084 13, 013, 000 16, 131, 000 

SE EE POU aas oles leew es isi cc dist eentecennsccneda | 2, 897, 267 2, 925, 000 | 2, 570, 000 

DL RANI tE sede boodakobbvewessbdotsdcwealaacosewes 84, 473, 744 89, 171, 000 95, 587, 000 


1 Included in aircraft and related procurement appropriation 


Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Franke, for your presenta- 
tion. 
Mr. Crosby has some questions here which will help us develop the 
specific information in which we are interested. 
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Will you please proceed, Mr. Crosby? 

Mr. Crossy. Mr. Chairman, my questions pertain to Colonel Uhle’s 
statement. 

On page 3 of your statement, Colonel, you refer to the determina- 
tion of numbers of man-years required for procurement and produc- 
tion operations and you say that this year a 5 percent efficiency in- 
erease factor has been used, except for local purchases where a 
10 percent improvement has been anticipated. 


PROCUREMENT WORKLOAD 


In checking that statement against some of the workload statistics, 
such as those given on chart 2 2-A under tab III, I note that there is 
an anticipated decrease in the procurement dollars to be obligated in 
1958 from 1957 of approximately $1 billion, or around 10 percent, 
and that the man-years, of course, are decreasing slightly from 1957 
to 1958 but only by about 3 percent. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of man-years and P-435.1 costs versus dollar obligations 


1 | 





| Dollar obli- 
Dollar re- | gations! 
Fiscal year Man-years | quirements | (procure- 
(in thous- ment pro- 
| ands) } gram in 
millions) 
ie wk wis ' | 
1956..... shite | 111, 785 | 68, 577. 4 8, 540. 2 
Peer Lisedecusndoten Setesouss adarnne patatte 11, 845 72, 983.0 | 9, 935. 0 
ODN adie wikdssc te chsnedcacbeneds — neibe as ---} ye) 76, 669.0 | 8, 968. 6 
' ' 


1 Represents 78 percent of Air Materiel] Command’s procurement program in fiscal year 1956; 80 percent 
of Air Materiel Command’s procurement program in fiscal years 1957 and 1958. 

2 Includes 326 man-years for Air Materiel Forces European area and Air Materiel Forces Pacific area, 
acquired in the transfer to Air Materiel Command. 


Mr. Crospy. I was trying to reconcile all of these facts with your 
statement that you are cranking in a 5-percent efficiency factor. 

To summarize, your workload is decreasing, and you have decreased 
your man-years but in a lesser percentage than your workload has 
decreased. You say you have also increased your efficiency. 

How can you do all of that ? 

Colonel Unte. Sir, I think I can best explain that by putting one 
of our charts on the board. 

If we can put chart 2-C on the Vu-Graph, I will go into that. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


Prime procurement (Headquarters AMC, AMA’s, and depots) 


Total instru- 








| 
Fiscal year ments nego- | Man-years | Instruments 
tiated and | | per man-year 
processed | 
CO ici iting dda aieeemtaataiahitinnns 4 51, 424 | 2, 621 | 19.6 
SAG cance Se oe taieen ones ; uae ey 56, 204 | 2,791 | 20.1 
NR scncsats 66s cece e atten esenetotengicsaes 53, 696 | 2, 20. 6 


602 


Mr. Crossy. As we pointed out in the statement, sir, we have been 
using exactly the same method of computation that we have shown 
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before ; in each case in these four functional areas what we have done 
is to take the past year’s actual experience, fiscal year 1956, and 
develop a workload factor. We have taken the total instruments nego- 
tiated in fiscal year 1956 and divided them by the actual man-years 
utilized and have come up with a factor of 19.6 instruments per man- 
year. 

That factor has been adjusted in the budget year, fiscal year 1958, 
to reflect the processing of 20.6 instruments per man-year. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is less than 1 each 2 weeks; is it not? 

Mr. Crospy. The dollars per instrument, then, are decreasing ap- 
parently. These instruments you are talking about are contracts’ 

Colonel Unte. The dollars per instrument are also increasing. We 
use also the curve of experience for the average value of instruments, 
and we have gotten that figure on a logarithmic computation. 

When we have a bigger program, generally, we have had a slightly 
increasing trend in the average value of instruments. We have also 
cranked that in. 


INSTRUMENTS PROCESSED PER MAN-YEAR 


Mr. Scrivner. Let me ask one question at this point: Are these 
figures actual? In other words, you are saying that it takes 1 man- 
year to process 20 instruments / 

Colonel Unte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, 1 man processes 1 instrument each 
2 weeks? 

Jolonel Unter. Yes, sir. Over a period of 5 years we have computed, 
actually, the number of purchase orders, the number of contracts, the 
number of amendments and supplemental agreements, and we have 
used these every year for the past 5 years in our computation. 

Mr. Scrivner. That seems almost impossible to believe. I know 
from what I have seen that some of those are purely routine matters 
and to say that the average man in that activity just processes 1 in- 
strument each 2 weeks just does not sound logical or reasonable. 

Colonel Unte. We have all of our support personnel, our clerical 
personnel and everyone that supports the actual operation included 
in those figures. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps, you have too many in your support, then. 
Perhaps, you had better simplify your processing some. 

Colonel Unte. We certainly are working on that every year, sir; 
and we feel we are. 

Mr. Sortvner. Maybe you are, but an average of 1 each 2 weeks 
does not sound very promising. 

Colonel Unite. You must remember, sir, that these contracts in 
the prime procurement area are large dollar contracts. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know that some of your contracts involved several 
millions of dollars, but they will not take any longer to process than 
some of your contracts which involve a few hundred fairs. So, 
the dollar value does not always enter into it. 

Colonel Unte. That is true in many cases, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The suggestion has been made in your procurement, 
although I doubt that there has been much done about it because you 
can find a thousand ways why you should not before you can find one 
why you should, that in dmphitying specifications you can buy any 


number of items which could very easily be done “as per sample.” 
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But, instead of doing that, there may be 1, 2,3, 5, 10,15, or 100, and 
maybe more than a hundred in some items, where you do it by sample 
by countless pages of very technical specifications. 

How much procuring do you do by simplifying contracts of “so 
many thousand at so much as per sample” ? 

Colonel Unie. We have approximately three-quarters of a billion 
dollars in the total Air Force that are in the local purchase area, and 
over the last few years we are continually taking out of the central 
procurement 

Mr. Scrivner. That still does not answer my question. I asked 
you a very simple question. Local purchase should have reflected 
more than it does. I have been a little disappointed in that, but I 
was not referring to local purchase at all. 

How many contracts do you negotiate for so many dozens, hundreds, 
or thousand articles as per sample? 

Colonel Unter. I cannot answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who can? 

General Bogart. I think, Mr. Scrivner, I would have to get General 
Davis or one of the procurement personnel to answer that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think you could adopt some of that. It has been 
suggested many times and I have been assured by many procurement 
officers that it would be the simple thing to do and it would be perfectly 
satisfactory on many items. 

Here, again, you go into something which I think is unnecessary 
on many of your items where you could very well use commercially 
produced items, but you still insist on special Army and Navy “specs”. 
which is one reason why you cannot procure items faster than you do. 

Colonel Unte. Sir, I would like to make one statement to show that 
we are working in that area. We have had a project in the last 6 months 
to take our qualified production list and to take every single item off 
that list that did not have to be on it, and the last I knew we had 
cut down the number of items on that list by a very substantial per- 
centage, and we still are cutting down. 

Mr. Sortvner. How is that going to reflect here? That ought to 
reflect some place in your man-years’ requirement. 

Colonel Unte. It certainly is one factor, sir, but it is a little difficult 
to figure out exactly how many man-years. We feel that our 5-percent 
increase in effectiveness will account for some of these things we are 
doing and we will do a better job and a more efficient job. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, that is what we have been told for a long time. 
I hope when you come back next year that you will have something 
concrete in the form of a report in the way of results. 

Colonel Une. Sir, we feel it may not have shown up here, but 
we feel we have had a very steady and substantial increase in our 
workload and we have not, by any means, increased the personnel 
proportionately. We have done a lot to keep the personnel down and 
we are in the midst of a manpower survey of every single function 
of the procurement field in an effort to determine how we can elimin- 
ate unnecessary functions and support people. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, as I interpret your statement now, 
had it not been for the increased efficiency which you described, you 
would be in here asking for more in the way of man-years in the 
procurement program than you presently are? 

Colonel Unter. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is all for the moment. 
Mr. Manon. Proceed, Mr. Crosby. 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECT CLASSIFICATION 


Mr. Crossy. On chart 2-I you show a breakdown of your expenses 
by object class and I note that almost all objects of expense are in- 
creasing. Yet, your man-years, or personal services, are going down. 

How do you reconcile that ? 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


Summary of obligations by object class 


[In thousands] 





Object Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
class 1956 1957 1958 





| 

Nias ceubistintisennnetennavenh 01 $61, 044. 5 $63, 733.0 $62, 600. 0 
Temporary duty travel--_........-.---------------- 02 2, 907. 7 3, 308. 0 3, 384. 0 
Transportation of things..........-.------------.--- 03 110. 4 196. 0 218. 0 
Communication services. ..........-.-.-.-.-.-..-.-- 04 1,012.7 1, 341.0 1, 430. 0 
WORD ROUIECY « 55 kk weds sce cei niens 05 59. 6 188. 0 213. 0 
Blueprint and microfilm reproduction... ea 06 788. 3 1,009.0 | 1, 069. 0 
Contractual services................-.-.. 07 963. 6 1, 262. 0 1, 521.0 
Operating supplies. -...........-..-....-.- on 08 279.3 231.0 229.0 
REESE OOP IO Et — 09 121.7 133. 0 155. 0 
Civil service retirement...........---.-.----------- ll 0 0 3, 769. 0 
Payment in lieu of taxes...............2....-.....-- ll 1, 120.9 1, 500.0 2, 058. 0 

DOB od ocd cde ccccdiubibersviaciushindddnVooaigde 13 87.1 17.0 0 
ECR erp acne sencmaneg osdarnwewunqepywepenpean 15 81.6 65.0 23.0 
WS 55 ds da Selb in ste inbivn ptbpintotinw dia deeiess 1 68, 577.4 72, 983. 0 76, 669. 0 





1 Does not include obligations for 326 man-years acquired in transfer of Air Material Forces European 
area and Air Materiel Forces Pacific area to Air Material Command. 


BUDGET FORMULATION 


Colonel Une. Sir, I would like to explain how we have made this 
budget up in the first place. We go out to each Air Materiel Area 
and depot commander and ask him what he needs in the way of peo- 
ple and we make him justify not only the total number of spaces he 
needs but each one of these object classes that are spelled out in this 
list that apply in the Air Materiel areas and depots. 

Let us take, for example, the temporary duty travel. The figure 
that we have here has actually been reduced somewhat from the figure 
turned in by our field commanders. 

Mr. Crossy. With less people, certainly, your travel should be less. 

Colonel Unte. Yes, sir; on the average that is true, but we have some 
programs that have generated a very substantial increase in the num- 
ber of trips we have to make. Primarily in the ballistic missiles pro- 
gram is the increase in dollars which you see here. We have had to 
put liaison people in about 15 or 20 of our plants in the ballistic mis- 
siles program, and there is a considerable amount of travel connected 
with a program of that nature. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASES 


That is the single largest factor calling for the increase in travel in 
this case. There are individual reasons for each of these, and I 
would be glad to try to point out what they are. 
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Mr. Crospy. You may furnish that information for the record. 
Colonel Unte. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested follows :) 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASES BY OBJECT CLASS 


Object class 02, temporary duty travel, increase of $76,000 


Increased travel cost due to the fact that additional personnel were authorized 
as of February 1, to each Air Materiel Area for the ICBM program, and the in- 
creased emphasis on this program has increased the travel requirement. 

Other areas of increase: Project SAGE (semiautomatic ground environment) 
sites moving westward, requiring additional travel due to longer distances from 
the Electronics Defense System office located in New York City, for inspection 
of construction and installation of equipment. 


Object class 03, transportation of things, increase of $22,000 


This increase is due to additional number of moves to and from overseas 
activities as a result of overseas rotation plan and the “permanent change of 
station” move of inspection personnel in the Zone of Interior, generated by 
ICBM program. 


Object class 04, communication services, increase of $89,000 


Communication costs for the ICBM project will increase since each Air Materiel 
Area has been authorized personnel specifically for the ballistic missiles program. 
Due to the nature of the project, close liaison between Air Materiel Areas and the 
Deputy Director of Ballistic Missiles, as well as the Air Materiel Command, will 
be required. The cost of communications incident to Project SAGE will increase 
as the construction of sites moves toward the west coast. 


Object class 05, leased real property, increase of $25,000 


Costs incident to this object class are for lease of real property when GSA is 
unable to furnish rent free office space to air procurement district offices, and for 
the cost of utilities to support the air procurement districts. Additional leases 
will be funded in fiscal year 1958 in the Newark, N. J., area for three quality 
control offices. 


Object class 06, blueprint and microfilm reproduction, increase of $60,000 


Blueprint reproductions will be accomplished approximately 100 percent com- 
mercially in fiscal year 1958 due to lack of qualified personnel and equipment. 
The blueprint reproduction cost, except for initial distributions which are for 
the most part borne by materiel contracts, are Headquarters, Air Materiel Com- 
mand requirements to support procurement, inspection, supply, maintenance, and 
research and development programs. 

Microfilm reproductions will increase commensurate with new programing and 
phasing into sole microfilm operation. This function at Headquarters Air Ma- 
teriel Command is being disbanded due to a shortage of qualified personnel and 
therefore the amount being reproduced commercially is increasing. 


Object class 07, contractual services, increase of $259,000 


The item of greatest magnitude in the budget year is the requirement to cover 
the cost of first-article testing contracts. This work is over and above the 
capability of Western Air Development Center and the Air Materiel Command 
and is considered to be nonresearch and development testing. 

Purchase requests have been submitted by Western Air Development Center 
to the Air Materiel Command buyers for approximately $214 million for contracts 
to be let in fiscal year 1958. These funds are to be used to directly contract 
with commercial testing laboratories for the accomplishment of qualifications 
tests on material that is scheduled for use by the Air Force. 


Object class 09, operating equipment, increase of $22,000 
Costs incident to this object class are for tools, gages, rubber stamps for qual- 
ity control use, and special items that have been coded “local purchase.’ The 


increase from current year is due to workload increase in the complex electronics 
defense systems and the ICBM program. 
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NUMBER OF INSPECTORS 


Mr. Scrivner. While you are on that subject, Mr. Crosby, let, me 

inquire as to this: 

uring the years this committee has discussed several things rela- 
tive to procurement, there was a time when we started doing some 
checking and we found a tremendous number of people that were 
designated as “inspectors.” We felt—and quite properly—that there 
was an excessive number of inspectors. 

So, after some objection had been raised, we no longer called them 
inspectors, but there came into the picture the term “quality control 
officers,” which was just another name for the same thing. There was 
a little reduction, but based upon some of the visits that have been 
made it would cause me to feel that that same practice is growing 
again and that we have a superfluous number of what we now call 
quality-control inspectors. 

How many quality-control inspectors do you have ¢ 

Colonel Unte. Sir, I think I would like to answer that generally 
by saying we have about 4,500 oo that are carried in the quality- 
control area and that would include the people who are actually doing 
the inspecting as well as the people who are doing the so-called sam- 
pling and surveillance and the supporting personnel. 

We have no figures on a clean-cut number that are doing the inspect- 
ing as such because most of it is a combination of actual physical 
inspection and surveillance of the contractors’ quality-control system. 

In this area today we are actually inspecting less than 5 percent of 
the materiel that the Air Force has accepted. ‘The rest of it is covered 
by surveillance or contractors’ quality-control system. 

In this area I believe it is a matter of how much risk should the 
Air Force be taking and how far we go in cutting down the actual 
inspections which we perform. Today we are spending about $2.30 
on inspection for every thousand dollars of materiel that we take in. 
We feel in the face of the increased complexity of the items we are 
buying, such as titanium, the heavy press program, and so forth, that 
we have closer tolerance and all of these things operate to prevent our 
really reducing this as far as you might think we could because there 
is stability 





POSSIBLE REDUCTION IN INSPECTION 


Mr. Scrivner. You have not reduced it as much as I think you 
could. When you have a crash program and when you are bringing 
into the picture manufacturers who, perhaps, have not had the experi- 
ence that you would like, but under the pressure particularly of war 
production when you have got to take your production any place you 
can get it, including inexperienced or, perhaps, untested and untried 
producers, the need for quality control officers or inspectors or what- 
ever you want to call them, of course, is self-evident. As you settle 
down. into the programs as you now are, certainly by now the Air 
Materiel Command should be well acquainted with all its producers 
and know their particular qualifications and their reliability and 
responsibility. 

If these producers are not reliable and if they are not responsible 
then the best thing for the Air Force to do is to quit doing business 
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with them. If they are responsible and if they are reliable, then 
based upon what I have observed, there are many places where you 
could decrease the number of quality control officers. Then, if the 
quality fails, “red-line” them, and get them out of the job, but as long 
as they are sound, reliable, and responsible producers, you do not have 
to police a product as much. 

If you did curtail some of that activity, which would benefit the 
taxpayers, of course, then perhaps we might expect a few rare excep- 
tions where advantage would be taken of the situation and, perhaps, 
you would start to get some products which did not measure up. Just 
the minute that happened, if I had anything to do with it, that pro- 
ducer would no longer be on the Air Force list of bidders, and you can 
have a self-policing activity there that could save you quite a bit. 


NUMBER OF INSPECTORS 


Somebody furnish for the record the number of quality control 
officers, or how else you describe them, but I think the record ought 
to show where they are. 

Colonel Une. The number of actual inspectors? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; I would like to have that information if it does 
not create too many man-years of work due to congressional requests, 
which we discussed yesterday. If you have those figures for the pre- 
ceding 3 or 4 years, it might not be ‘bad to put them in the record, but 
if it takes too much time, do not do it. 

(This information requested follows :) 


Number of quality control pnGOeS 








de Fiseal year yar | Fis iscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1 955 actual | 1956 actual oe actual 1958 esti- 
j | mate 
| | | 
ascitic bles salons — a " od is 
Air procurement districts _. -- | 1, 930 | oe 2, 213 2, 213 
Air Force plant representative offices 1, 263 1, 263 1, 236 1, 236 
NOs <5. Be. ar llenn Sh sheseh cis 352 tN 3,198 | 3,223 | ace 3, 449 
| 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Crossy. Let us insert appropriate pages from the presentation 
book at this point. 
(The information follows :) 


Project 485. Procurement operations: 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958__....-...-.---_______ $95, 587, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957_.._.._____-____________ 89, 171, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956..._-.-....____-_-____ 84, 473, 744 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project includes funds for (@) the pay of civilian personnel and related 
operating costs required for the performance of procurement and production 
activities; (0) industrial preparedness studies; (c) the storage, maintenance, 
and reconditioning of reserve production equipment; and (d@) the maintenance 
of reserve industrial plants. 


91297 —57—_—4 


a 








———— 





| 
| 
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PART Il. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The following tabulation of program requirements for fiscal years 1956, 1957, 
and 1958 reflects requirements in this project by activity : 


Activities Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


(a) Procurement and production operations. -_. $68, 577,394 | $72, 983, 000 $76, 669, 000 
(5) Industry preparedness program 493, 999 250, 000 217, 000 
(c) Reserve production equipment maintenance and storage _- 12, 505, O84 13, 013, 000 16, 131, 000 
(d) Reserve plants Feb ensnssaue 2, 897, 267 2, 925, 000 2, 570, 000 

Total bes 84, 473, 744 89, 171, 000 95, 587, 000 


A. Procurement and production operations, $76,669,000 

Procurement and production operations includes the pay of civilian personnel 
and operating costs required to accomplish prime procurement, contract admin- 
istration, local purchase, and Air Materiel Area and depot procurement operations 
direction. The program requirements in this area for fiscal year 1958 provide 
$62,600,000 for the pay of 11,458 man-years of civilian employment and $14,069,000 
for nonpersonnel expenses. Program requirements for fiscal years 1956, 1957, 
and 1958 reflects the following personal services and nonpersonnel expenses : 


Fiseal yeat Fiseal year | Fiseal year 
1954, actual 1957, | 1958, 
estimated estimated 
(a) Personal services $61, 044, 547 $63, 733, 000 $62, 690, 000 
(b) Nonpersonnel expenses 7, 532, 847 9, 250, 000 14, 069, 000 
Total 68, 577, 304 72, 983, 000 76, 669, 000 


(a) Personal services, $62,600,000 

The personnel involved in the performonce of procurement and production 
operations are contracting officers, contract specialists, engineers, cost analysts, 
procurement specialists, attorneys, production specialists, production expediters, 
quality control inspectors, industrial specialists, industrial property officers, and 
the support personnel required for accomplishing the procurement and produc- 
tion mission. The manpower requirements have been computed on the basis of 
workload accomplished in fiscal year 1956. In fiscal year 1958, as in past vears, 
efficiency increases have been figured into the calculations. In preparing the 
fiscal year 1958 estimate a 5-percent efficiency increase has been used except for 
local purchase activities where a 10 percent improvement has been anticipated. 

A summary of civilian man-year program requirements by function for fiscal 
years 1956, 1957, and 1958 is as follows: 


| 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiseal year 
1956, actual 1957, 195k, 

estimated | estimated 
1. Prime procurement 2, 230 2, 400 2, 190 
2. Contract administration 8, 165 | &, 181 8, 031 
3. Local purchase 790 O68 959 
4. Air materiel area and depot operational direction 274 206 278 

Total civilian man years 11, 459 11,845 | 11, 458 


(1) Prime Procurement.—This function consists of negotiating the prime 
contracts for major items of equipment and supplies with industry and is accom- 
plished at Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, Air Materiel Areas, and Air 
Force depots. The work involved in processing a contractual instrument con- 
sists of advertising for an evaluation of bids, negotiating with contractors, 
writing and awarding the contract, and placing it with the proper air procure- 
ment district or Air Force Plant Representative Office for administration. 
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The actual number of instruments processed in each of the past years are 
divided into the total dollar value of instruments for the same years to arrive 
at the ‘average dollar value per instrument for each year. The use of past 
years’ experience establishes a trend pattern for future computations. The esti- 
mated obligations to be incurred for procurement of major items of equipment 
and supplies in the budget year are divided by the estimated dollar value per 
instrument (using the trend pattern) to arrive at the total number of instru- 
ments to be issued in the budget year. 

To determine the fiscal year 1958 man-year requirements, the actual number 
of man-years utilized in fiscal year 1956 are divided into the number of instru- 
ments issued in fiscal year 1956 to arrive at a factor of instruments per man- 
year. This factor, adjusted to provide for efficiency increases is divided into 
the projected number of instruments to be processed in fiscal year 1958 to indi- 
cate the number of man-years required. 

(2) Contract administration.—This function is performed by personnel ut 
air procurement districts and Air Force Plant Representative Offices. Workload 
includes Air Force prime contracts, subcontracts, and other military department 
contracts which are administered by Air Force personnel. The workload per- 
formed in administering these contracts includes production followun and ex- 
pediting, eliminating work stoppages, analyzing contractors’ costs, and quality 
control performance and surveillance. 

To determine the number of contracts to be administered in fiscal year 1958, 
records maintained over the past 10 years which indicate the average life span 
of contracts have been utilized. The same methodology is utilized to determine 
the average number of subcontracts per prime contract to be administered. 
The number of contracts to be administered for other Government agencies and 
the number of local purchase orders requiring administration by the air procure- 
ment districts are then added to arrive at the total workload. To determine the 
number of man-years required, the total number of contracts administered in 
fiscal year 1956 are divided by the total man-years utilized in fiscal year 1956 to 
arrive at a total number of contracts per man-year. This factor, adjusted to 
provide for efficiency increases, is divided into the projected number of contracts 
to be administered in fiscal year 1958, resulting in the total man-years required. 

(3) Local purchase.—This function is accomplished by personnel at the Air 
Materiel Areas and Air Force depots. The workload involved in processing a 
contractual instrument includes negotiations with contractors, writing and 
awarding the contract and performing all phases of administration of the con- 
tract. ‘This includes production expediting and cost analysis. The fiscal year 
1958 personnel requirement was developed by taking the total number of line 
items procured in fiscal year 1956 divided by the actual number of man-years 
used, to arrive at a factor. This factor, adjusted for an efficiency increase, was 
divided into the projected number of line items to be procured in fiscal year 
1958. This estimated number of line items to be procured is based on a compi- 
lation of the fiscal year 1956 experience of each Air Materiel Area and Air Force 
depot local procurement activity. 

(4) Air Materiel Area and depot operational direction.—Personnel engaged in 
this function are located at Air Materiel Areas and Air Force depots. These 
personnel include the Director of Procurement and Production and his immedi- 
ate staff, contractor relations personnel, supporting management services, and 
clerical administrative personnel. 

To determine the fiscal year 1958 man-year requirements, the actual number 
of man-years used in fiscal 1956 in this function are divided into the total 
number of military and civilian man-years utilized in local purchase, prime pro- 
curement, and contract administration functions. This factor, adjusted for 
efficiency increase, is divided into the total man-years computed for the three 
separate functions in the budget year, resulting in the man-years required for 
air materiel area and depot operational direction. 

(b) Nonpersonal erpenses, $14,069,000 
The estimate for nonpersonnel expenses required to support. procurement and 


production operations for fiscal year 1958 is $14,069,000. The following tabu- 
lation reflects the nonpersonnel expenses for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958: 
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Item Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 

1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
1, Temporary duty travel. _......1..-.-----2--220---2--.-- $2, 907,678 | $3, 308, 000 $3, 384, 000 
2. Communication services. o. -- sal clita Rn Raita 1, 012, 652 1, 341, 000 1, 430, 000 
3. Blueprint and microfilm reproduction. Stee 788, 268 1, 009, 000 1, 069, 000 
4. Payments in lieu of taxes______ Sasveu kde! L 1, 120, 993 | 1, 500, 000 2, 058, 000 
5, Civil-service retirement. xhbenieigonsdedneealeel 0 0 3, 769, 000 
6, Federal Insurance Contribution Act..........._--_----___- 81, 591 65, 000 23, 000 
7. Leased real property. -___- Pe ee hot 59, 627 188, 000 | 213, 000 
8. Transportation of things. -- pio htee A542 110, 369 | 196, 000 218, 000 
9. Operating supplies and eens daneee bo 345 ec Peaee 400, 941 | 364, 000 384, 000 
1 ontractual services. _ =r : 963, 644 | 1, 262, 000 1, 621, 000 
ign crn ccna aletnce ote i 87, 084 | 17, 000 | 0 
| REIS 7 ee eS eRe eee eee, 7,532,847 | 9, 200 | 14, 069, 000 





(1) Temporary duty travel, $3,384,000.—Temporary duty travel is required in 
connection with expediting production, inspection of contractor’s usage of Gov- 
ernment-owned property, surveillance of contractor’s quality control systems, 
inspection of material, administrating contracts, contract negotiations and 
renegotiations of prices, settlement of claims on terminated or completed con- 
tracts, on-the-spot analysis of contract costs and proposals, training of proeure- 
ment and production personnel and staff surveillance of all air procurement dis- 
tricts and Air Force plant representatives’ offices within the ZI and overseas. 

(2) Communication services, $1,430,000.—This fund requirement is based on 
actual fiscal year 1956 experience and provides for the following services: 


a en UN ne ee SSS oa in $682, 300 
Ce ne «eee ee awe tee Mi Bois . 145, 700 
(c) Switchboard and equipment rentals____-__-_-_-____-------------_ 205, 000 
Ce lee er ee ea de bie hdd ne cenlenebalihh Ladle shddnels th . 3897, 000 


(3) Blueprint and microfilm reproduction, $1,069,000.—This requirement 
covers the reproduction of blueprints and microfilm to provide (1) contracting 
officers with technical data necessary in obtaining and negotiating bids; (2) 
supply organizations with technical data to permit material identification; and 
(3) operating units with data for the proper maintenace of equipment. 

(4) Payments in lieu of taxes, $2,058,000.—This estimate covers payments in 
lieu of taxes to States and local governments for real property transferred to 
the Air Force on or after January 1, 1946, from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration pursuant to Public Law 388, 84th Congress. 

(5) Contribution to the employees retirement fund, $3,769,000.—This require- 
ment is based on 95 percent of the employees contributing to the Civil-Service 
Retirement Fund. The computation for this requirement is as follows: 

(a) 11,458 total man-years less 16 foreign natives=11,442 man-years. 

(b) 95 percent < 11,442 man-years=10,870 man-years. 

(c) 10,870 man-years < $5,334 (average basic salary) $57,981,000. 

(d) $0.65 (contribution per basic salary dollar) & $57,981,000=$3,769,000. 

(6) Federal Insurance Contribution Act, $23,000.—These funds represent the 
employers’ portion of Social-Security tax (FICA). 

(7) Leased real property, $213,000.—This estimate covers leasing of office 
space and commercial storage in those cities where General Services Adminis- 
tration does not have adequate space available. The estimate is based on space 
presently under lease less any termination or adjustments, plus new leases antici- 
pated during fiscal year 1958. 

(8) Transportation of things, $218,000.—This requirement is for permanent 
change of station movement of household effects and other commercial trans- 
portation costs. Experience indicates that approximately 50 percent of the 
permanent change of station transfers require movement of household effects. 

(9) Operating supplies and equipment, $384,000.—$229,000 is required for 
supplies and materials in support of air procurement district offices and Air 
Force plant representative offices and $155,000 is required to cover cost of quality 
control tools and instruments, office furniture and furnishings, and other items 
designated as operating equipment. This requirement is based on actual fiscal 
year 1956 experience. 

(10) Contractual services, $1,521,000.—This requirement includes $884,000 for 
nonresearch and development testing. Products submitted by potential con- 
tractors are tested to determine suitability for Air Force use and eligibility for 
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inclusion in the qualified products list. Also, first article production items pro- 
cured on Air Force contracts are tested for conformance to contract specifica- 
tions. Provision is also made for the Federal Employees Group Life Insurance in 
the amount of $226,900, and $32,000 for the President’s Committee on Govern- 
ment Contracts. The balance of the contractual services requirement which 
totals $378,100, provides for base-level maintenance of administrative aircraft, 
training, and security guard services. 


B. Industry preparedness program, $217,000 


As a result of implementation of the readiness policy, a major change in re- 
quirements to be funded under this activity has occurred. Production accelera- 
tion and compression projects are being made a continuing and integral part of 
the appropriate weapon or support system development and production cycle. 
They will be accomplished within the terms of appropriate contracts. When a 
contractor executes a contract for peacetime production of an end item, he will 
also be accepting responsibility for completion of appropriate industry readiness 
projects. In consonance with this policy, requirements under this activity in 
fiscal year 1958 provide only for Air Force support to the industrial planning 
activities of the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency ($217,000). 


C. Reserve production equipment maintenance and storage, $16,131,000 


This activity provides for the storage and maintenance of idle industrial equip- 
ment at central storage locations and selected on-site facilities. In addition, 
funds are provided for the inspection and reconditioning of a portion of the idle 
inventory and for conversion of our equipment records to the Federal cataloging 
system. During the past few months, the Air Force has begun to dissolve idle 
equipment packages maintained to provide capacity for production of selected 
end items. The dissolution of these packages makes more equipment available 
for use in current production and virtually eliminates our requirements for 
storing idle equipment in contractors’ facilities. 

The functional distribution of costs related to this activity for fiscal year 1958 
is as follows 























Function Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
— ———— NE ee 

INS, lic cithdde ecieee Keesha tte oh decbckr a tsncthastclyl is $518, 000 | $480, 000 $408, 000 
Skidding” and packaging ete es SE ea 1, 031, 725 638, 000 996, 000 
Warehousing _-__. Sihaledunbspildas. adesansedeseys<s 3,986,022 | 3, 664,000 2, 452, 000 
Preparation for shipment. i dedi ; okettnti=aedhaatnee 319, 000 | 893, 000 997, 000 
Processing, including parts replacement. tide dash soe 3, 102, 023 3, 032, 000 3, 440, 000 
Reconditioning - = nae a 2 ee 1, 798, 200 8, 152, 000 4, 039, 000 
Subcontracting for reconditioning - eaencteon an : 1, 202, 413 350, 000 0 
Analytical inspection A tes s41 537, 500 | 486, 000 | 753, 000 
Plant clearance... ......-- eae cabaxeas sen 10, 201 238, 000 | 92, 000 
Federal cataloging ..............--- ind b ches wine td ale Pieler dil 0 80, 000 2, 954, 000 
MTOGNES cbt teveusOhsscee: wan ennnae--nn-=----| 12, 505, 084 13, 013, 000 16, 131, 000 





Air Force procurement schedules were utilized to determine the estimated 
number of items falling within each of the functional areas except analytical 
inspection and reconditioning and support of the Federal cataloging program. 
On the basis of these schedules, the major Air Force contractors have submitted 
estimates of the number of industrial equipment items expected to become idle 
or the number of additional items of equipment required. These estimates are 
reviewed by the Air Force and allowances are made on the basis of experience 
for probable disposals and other factors which would influence the level of 
activity and storage site utilization. An example of the latter would be a 
decision to break up a specific on-site package. Such a decision would reduce 
the on-site storage estimate but would increase the central storage costs since 
many o fthe tools originally stored on-site would be shipped to central storage 
after the package was dissolved. 

Jost estimates for analytical inspection and reconditioning are based upon 
experience which indicates the capacity of our sites to perform these activities 
adjusted by foreseeable changes in such capacity. It is anticipated that the 
funds required for these activities will decline in fiscal year 1959 since the major 
portion of the program should be accomplished by that time. 
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A requirement of $2,954,000 is to provide support to the Federal cataloging 
program and conversion of the industrial production equipment inventory 
system. 

D. Reserve plaits, $2.570.000 

This activity refiects the maintenance and repair costs by contract of de 
partmental reserve facilities that the Air Force has placed in a standby status 
in order: 

(1) Provide storage capacity for machine tools. 

(2) Satisfy future peacetime Air Foree production requirements. 

(3) Support mobilization requirements of the Army and Navy. 

(4) Provide needed space to commands other than Air Materiel Command. 

The fiscal year 1958 estimate of $2,570,000 is based on the maintenance of 10 
facilities instead of the 12 being supported in fiscal year 1957. 

The facilities to be maintained in fiscal vear 1958 and the costs related thereto 
are as follows: 


Facility Location Estimated 
cost 

Air Force plant No. | Omaha, Nebr $500, 000 
Air Force plant No. 6 Marietta, Ga 280, 000 
Air Ferce plant No. 8 Chicago, Ml 175, 000 
Air Force plant No. 39 Chicago, 1 310, 000 
Air Force plant No. 40 Tonawanda, N. Y 405, 000 
Air Force plant No. 42 Palmd le, Calif 275, 000 
Air Force plant No. 48 Newark, Ohi 210, 000 
American Motors test cell facilities Kenosha, Wis 65, 000 
Studebaker-Packard test cell facilities - .- Detroit, Mich 50. 000 
Buick Division test cell facilities. - Willow Springs, Ll 30, 000 

Total 2, 570, 000 


Mr. Crospy. On pages 9 and 10 of your detailed justifications you 
refer to “Reserve production equipment maintenance and storage. 


RESERVE PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE AND STORAGE 


This particular project is increasing about $3 million in 1958, and 
most of this increase results from two activities—namely, the Federa! 
cataloging and the reconditioning activities, with those increases be- 
ing offset somewhat by a decrease in warehousing. 

I think it would be well to have a little more explanation of those 
particular activities and the reasons for the changes from 1957 to 
1958. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Federal cataloging program, increase of $2,874,000 

This Office, Secretary of Defense directed program pertains to the identifica- 
tion and cataloging of all items of industrial production equipment within the 
Air Force, and the conversion of our IBM records to the new Federal Code. 
Although an exploratory effort was undertaken in fiscal year 1957, the full- 
seale program for cataloging industrial production equipment is scheduled to 
begin in fiscal year 1958. This accounts for the greatly increased fund re- 
quirement for this activity. 
Reconditioning program, increase of $887,000 

The Air Force is in the midst of a concerted 5-year effort to inspect all idle 
metalworking equipment and to recondition or dispose of those items which do 
not meet the prescribed tolerances. Reconditioning this equipment enables us 
to use it in our current procurement prograins and thereby reduces our require- 
ment for funds for the purchase of new equipment. It is anticipated that the 
reconditioning program, which has been steadily accelerating, will reach its 
peak in fiscal year 1958 and, after that period, will begin to decline in magni- 
tude. 
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Warehousing program—decrease of $1,212,000 

This activity includes the costs incurred in holding equipment in reserve 
storage. It, is expected to decrease in fiscal year 1958 because we anticipate 
that approximately 10,000 fewer items will require storage. This anticipated 
decrease in the idle equipment inventory reflects the results of our accelerated 
disposal program and our intensified efforts to utilize the idle equipment to 
satisfy current production requirements in lieu of procuring new equipment. 


FEDERAL CATALOGING PROGRAM 


Mr. Crossy. With respect to the Federal cataloging program I 
know it has been going on for about 10 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. At least that long. 

Mr. Crospy. You did not spend wnything in 1956 for this project, 
and you only spent a small amount in 1957—about $80,000, However, 
you are going up to about $3 million in 1958, 

lave you not spent considerable sums in previous years / 

Colonel Unie. Not in the area of industrial production equipment ; 
the Air Force is just g getting into that area. 

Mr. Crospy. The project just relates to this particular item ? 

Colonel Unie. That is just production equipment catalogs. 

Mr. Crossy. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman, on project 435. 


PROCUREMENT OF ENGINES BEFORE FUNDED 


i do‘ have a matter | would dike to take up a little off this subject. 
However, it does relate to procurement operations. 

My attention has been called to a recent procurement order issued 
by the Air Force to the Navy for 865 aircraft engines, to be procured 
at a total cost of about $225 million. It is said that the Air Force 
has only about $42 million that they can apply to this particular pro- 
curement, and the Navy was requested to go ahead with the wnder- 
standing that the additional funds would be provided from future 
funds becoming available to the Air Force. 

This question relates to the svstem that the Air Force has recently 
adopted of overprograming in certain areas and authorizing what 
amounts to greater procurement than the amount of funds available, 
assuming that some of the funds would be recovered from recoupments 
as well as other sources. 

Presumably, however, this particular order does not relate to an 
anticipated recoupment. It appears to be an attempt to obligate money 
that isnot inhand. I doubt that this is proper under the concepts that 
the committee has approved the anticipated recoupment procedure of 
financing. 

General Bocarr. Do you have the engine designation, Mr. Crosby ? 

Mr. Crospy. I do not. I have no more details than what I have 
given you. 

General Bocarr. 1 can check this out. But first T want to assure 
you that at this time we have never directed procurement on any 
items in this appropriation area based on anticipated recoupments. In 
regard to the referenced engine directive, whatever it was, I can 
assure you that this directive was not released until it was covered 
by budget authorization. I should point out that this could possibly 
be preproduction, in which case the procurement authorization grants 








! 
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the authority to proceed on long lead-time items in advance of the 
subsequent fiscal year. 

Mr. Crossy. I would assume you would follow that procedure. 
_ General Bocarr. I can assure you of that. I would like to look 
into this particular case and see what the situation is. 

(The following additional information was provided :) 


We have not been able to verify the number of engines nor the dollars in- 
volved on the MIPR’s now in the hands of the Navy. However, we are con- 
fident that the question concerns our fiscal year 1958 “Prebuy” of engines for 
production continuity. 

For the past several years we have included in our budget planning certain 
amounts in the preproduction account for the purpose of procuring certain long 
leadtime components and equipments in advance of the subsequent fiscal year 
This technique is necessary since we have shortened our leadtimes to the 
absolute minimum thereby creating a situation where some of these components 
have a leadtime in excess of the airframe, and it is necessary to place these 
pn in advance of ordering the airframe in order to insure production con- 

nuity. 

The engine procurement from Pratt & Whitney to which you refer is that 
portion of the fiscal year 1958 engine program which must be placed on con- 
tract prior to the beginning of fiscal year 1958. The funds accompanying 
that procurement were those funds which were included in the fiscal year 1957 
budget and which were approved by the Congress as preproduction for this 
specific purpose, recognizing that these engines require longer lead time than 
we have programed for the airframes. The fact that the dollars spelled out in 
these MIPR’s are less than the total value of the engines specified does not in- 
cur an obligation in excess of the appropriated funds. The Air Force and 
the Navy utilize a “limitation of cost” clause in such contracts to insure that 
the obligation of the Government is limited to the funds available. In order 
to insure that the required production rates are met, the contractor must 
utilize these funds for the purpose of procuring and/or fabricating only those 
long lead-time materials and components required to meet the specified deliv- 
ery schedule. Since the total fiscal year 1958 requirement for these engines 
far exceeds the number of engines spelled-out in this preproduction procure- 
ment, the contractor can anticipate fiscal year 1958 funds not only for the 
completion of the numbers spelled out in the preproduction program, but also 
funds for additional quantities to complete the fiscal year 1958 program. By 
spelling out the total “prebuy” quantity of engines we not only insure that the 
contractor’s planning will provide production continuity, but the Government 
is able to negotiate prices on a larger quantity thereby getting lower unit prices. 

The procurement procedure utilized has allowed us to conduct our procure- 
ment programs on an orderly basis while holding the request for new obligating 
authority for any given fiscal year to an absolute minimum. This comes about 
since we can reduce our lead time for the expensive weapon systems to that of 
the airframe itself, and program budget requirements accordingly. We believe 
that this procurement technique is in accordance with sound business practices 
and that, in fact, it is in keeping with the wishes of the Congress. 


Mr. Crossy. I understand that this procedure will be taken up in 
the hearing on Navy appropriations. If possible, we will refer to 
that testimony before these hearings are printed. 

(The testimony by the Navy on this subject is as follows:) 


PURCHASE OF ITEMS FOR DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. SuHepparp. What is the policy of the Bureau of Aeronautics relative to the 
purchase of items for the Air Force? 

Admiral Scnorcn. The procurement policies of the Bureau of Aeronautics are 
governed by the armed services procurement regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary of Defense. Under these policies, the Bureau of Aeronautics procures 
material and equipment for the other branches of the armed services for which 
it has been designated as the “single service” procurement agency or where the 
equipment is to be produced by a manufacturer whose plant has been assigned 
for procurement purposes to the Bureau of Aeronautics by the Department ef 
Defense. In these cases, the requiring department makes its requirements known 
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to the procuring department by means of a military interdepartmental purchase 
request (MIPR). This MIPR cites the equipment required, specifications, the 
funds to be charged, the amount of funds made available for the procurement, 
and the desired delivery. The procuring department is responsible for the con- 
tract pricing and award and for administration of the contract after award 
to meet the needs of the requiring department. 

Mr. SHEepparD. When an order is placed with the Bureau of Aeronautics, what 
portion is funded? 

Admiral ScHorecH. Normally all of it, Mr. Chairman. There have been some 
exceptions. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Has the Air Force attempted or succeeded in only partially 
funding any of its orders to you? 

Admiral ScHorcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If so, what were these and what is their present status? 

Admiral ScHorcH. We have received nine MIPR’s from the Air Force covering 
jet aircraft engines. The total estimated cost of these engines is $225 million. 
Funds in the amount of $42 million have been provided. Specifically, two of these 
MIPR’s covering engines estimated to cost $117 million have been placed on 
contract and the obligation of the Government to reimburse the contractor has 
been limited to $25 million. It is the understanding of the Bureau of Aeronautics 
that the funds provided for these procurements are a part of the preproduction 
funds appropriated to the Air Force in fiscal 1957 to cover long-lead-time com- 
ponents. The additional production funds required to complete the procure- 
ment are part of the Air Force’s fiscal 1958 budget request. It is further under- 
stood that the quantity of engines covered by these MIPR’s are only a portion of 
the Air Force’s total requirement for these engine models. 


TRAINING SuPPORT 
PrRoGRAM 440. TRAINING SUPPORT 


oe of program requirements 


| 





Project | Description 1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) 
KS _e Sf Sie pS eneudniieteiemctiniaeatnetiieation 
| 
“3 Schools and training-_-- pean -| $67,144,233 | $83, 443, 694 $97, 780, 000 
Training supplies - - - ‘ 5, 051, 647 1, 082, 000 1, 145, 000 
‘us Base operation and mainten: emebs. 523-58 1 247, 980, 788 274, 737, 957 278, 830, 000 
449 | Major repairs... sinlomichopelil 6, 392, 182 | 7, 964, 084 12, 200, 000 
Teel. ... ion aeeeeuk 1 326, 568, 850 | 367, 297, 735 | 389, 955, 000 


! | 








1A : eueabteve transfer amount of $500,000 is included herein for contract technical services. This 
requirement was actually financed from the ‘‘ Aircraft and related procurement’’ appropriation during 
fiseal year 1956. 


Comparison of fiscal year 1957 program requirements as reflected in 1957 budget 
unth fiscal year 1957 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1958 budget 
A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


[In thousands of dollars] 





| 
| Difference, 
Total pro- | Program | increase (+) 
gram require- | or de- 
Description require- | ments per | crease (—), 
Project ments per | 1958 budget | 1958 com- 
1957 budget | pared with 
. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
iste ncsietetane aaa th Dee ccinsinstlitpe aap seinlinadienasealtas |___—— -acisiolh anes ceanieaidesalibt 
443 | Schools and training - - : $78, 826 $83, 444 +$4, 618 
444 | Training supplies ‘ 1, 082 1, 082 | 0 
448 | Base operation and mainten: ance 267, 723 274, 738 | +7, 015 
449 | Major repairs - - - -- is 7, 740 7, 964 +224 
} Total fiscal year program 355, 371 367, 228 +11, 857 
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B. EXPLANATION 


1. Project 4438. Schools and training, increase per 1958 budget, 4-$4.618.000 

The increase reflected above is the result of the following transactions: 

(a) Reprograming, +$6.126,000—(1) Additional requirement for a classified 
project (+$5.514,000), (2) Provision for a new requirement for ROTC flight 
instruction authorized under Public Law 879, dated August 1, 1956 (+-8612.000). 

(b) Changes in requirements, —$§1,508,000—(1) Reevaluation of Air Force 
Academy requirements (—$263,000). 

(2) Reductions in requirements for direct school costs (— $1,245,000). 


2. Project 444. Training supplies, no change. 


> 


3. Project 448. Base operation and maintenance, increase per 1958 budget, 
+ $7,015,000 

The net increase results from the following : 

(a) Congressional action, —$4000,000.—Under Public Law 639, 84th Congress, 
funds requested for training-support functions were reduced under the premise 
that buildup in civilian employment would not be as rapid as proposed. 

(b) Changes in requirements, +$8,737,000.-This increase is due to the fol- 
lowing : ; 

(1) Upward adjustments of salary rate and man-years of employment due 
primarily to too low an estimate in the fiscal year 1957 budget submission of the 
buildup of civilian employment under the policy of replacing military personnel 
with civilian employees (+-$7,841,000). 

(2) Additional requirements for non-personnel expenses such as contractual 
Into-Plane refueling, real property maintenance by contract, and supplies and 
materials (-+S896,000) . 

(c) Budget structure changes, $2,278,000.—This increase is attributed to an 
amount of $1,112,900 for contract technical services formerl* financed from 
another appropriation for which a formal comparative transfer document was 
not processed to this budget project for the fiscal year 1957 budget estimate and 
an amount of $1,166,000 due to a change in host-tenant funding policies. 


j. Project 449. Major repairs, inerease per 1958 budget, —8$224,000., 
This increase ts due to changes in requirements for major repair, emergency 
repair, and modification work projects. 


Comparison of fiscal year 1956 program requirements as reflected in 1957 budget, 
with fiscal year 1956 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1958 budget 
A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Differenee 





Total pro Program increase (+ 
gram require- or de- 
Description require- ments per crease ( 
Project ments per 1958 budget 1958 com 
1957 budget pared with 
1957 
(1) (2 (3 { 
443. Schools and training $67, 144 ¢ 
444 | Training supplies ; , 052 
448 Base operation and maintenanct 240, O18 247, 981 
449 Major repairs 3, 405 6, 392 +2, O87 
Total, fiscal year program 317, 358 $26, 569 +9, 211 


B. EXPLANATION 


1. Project 443, school and training, decrease per 1958 budget, $5,005,000 

This decrease in the budget project is due to the following: 

(a) Comparative transfer change, —S417,000.—An amount of $417,000 resulting 
from the reevaluation of requirements under the Air Force and Army stock 
funds. 

(b) Changes in requirements, —S8$4,.648.000.—(1) A reduction in civilian man- 
year requirements and a lower average annual salary (—$616,000). 
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(2) A reduction in requirements for contract tuition and school TDY costs 
( —$3,206,000) . 
(3) A reduction in direct school support requirements (—$826,000). 


2. Project 444 Training supplies, increase in 1958 budget, +-$3,326,000 

This increase results from the following : 

(a) Comparative transfer change, +$3,801,000.—Requirements for modifica- 
tion of mobile training units are now funded in the Procurement other than 
aircraft appropriations. No comparative transfer was accomplished for this 
requirement for the fiscal year 1958 estimate as was done for the fiscal year 
1957 estimate. 

(b) Changes in requirements, —$475,000.—This decrease is primarily due to 
reduced requirements for ultrasonic maps, training film production, and re- 
prints. 


3. Project 448—Base operation and maintenance, increase per 1958 budget, 
+$7,963,000 

This increase is a result of the following transactions : 

(a) Comparative transfer change, —$2,047,000.—Reduction in the comparative 
transfer amount for materials under the Air Force and Army stock funds due to 
reevaluation of requirements. 

(bv) Change in prices, —$269,000.—This decrease is due to adjustments in con- 
tract costs for food services and into-plane refueling services. 

(c) Changes in requirements, +$11,151,000.—This increase is for additional 
requirements for civilian personnel (-+84,715), real property maintenance 
(+$2,300,000) and other housekeeping expenses such as communications, sup- 
plies and materials, and transportation of things (4+-$4,136,000). 

(d) Reprograming, —%872,.000.—This decrease is due to the change in the 
number of Air Reserve centers and flying locations programed for activation 
during fiscal year 1956. 

4. Project 449.—Major repairs, increase per 1958 budget, +-$2,987 

This increase is attributed to a change in requirements for work projects in 
the categories of major vepair, rehabilitation, emergency repairs, and modifica- 
tions. 

Mr. Mauon. Colonel Friedman, will you please introduce the next 
item for the consideration of the committee ? 

Colonel FrrepMan. The next presentation will be by General Combs 
on the P-440 program, the training program. 

Mr. Manon. General Combs, you may proceed with your statement. 
But first let us insert applicable portions of the presentation book at 
this point. 

(The information follows :) 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Program 440. Training support: 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958___..----__----- $389, 955, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957__.__------~- ‘ 367, 227, 735 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956__ ~~ sara __ $26, 568, 850 


PROGRAM STATEMENT 


Program 440, “Training support,” provides funds for expenses under the 
“Operation and maintenance” appropriation of the Air Force personnel procure- 
ment and training programs within both the active and reserve establishments. 
In general, the training program includes: 

(a) Personnel procurement. 

(b) Military technical training. 

(c) Flying training. 

(ad) Professional education. 

(e) Reserve training. 

(f) Reserve Officers’ Training Corps activities. 
(g) Air Foree Academy. 
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Personnel procurement.—The funds requested in this area are for recruiting 
and to support an extensive reenlistment program. Each reenlistment saves 
the Air Force thousands of dollars normally required to recruit and train a 
replacement, and most important of all, we retain in the Air Force an experi- 
enced airman thereby maintaining the level of efficiency of operation of our 
combat supporting forces. 

Military technical training.—In fiscal year 1957 the Air Force integrated basic 
military training with the various basic technical training courses. This inte- 
gration results in a shorter period being spent at the basic military training base 
by those airmen scheduled for technical training. 

The military training portion consists of the initial processing, outfitting, 
classification and indoctrination in basic military subjects of all airmen who 
come into the Air Force direct from civilian life. 

The basic technical training portion provides the formal school training neces- 
sary to qualify airmen to perform required duties at the semiskilled level. These 
airmen are then graduated as semiskilled apprentices capable of advancing 
through on-the-job training to a skilled level. Advanced and special technical 
training is provided to upgrade qualified skilled airmen to the supervisory and 
technician level and provide training on the many new types of equipment being 
integrated into the Air Force inventory. 

The production from basic military and technical training schools are set 
forth in the following comparative table: 


Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1956 1957 | 1958 
aa hi ——|—— pleeasitrinees a 
Basic military technical training--.-...............-.----.----- | 167, 620 135, 619 123, 742 
Advanced technical training. -...........-.-- sighs ann gepeindee dage 47, 748 51, 274 51, 430 
Factory training ------ Steal a cties Pan ate ane ae aegis enir 7, 056 8, 546 8, 546 


Flying training includes pilot and navigator training. The pilot training pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1958 reflects a training production of 5,131 new pilots. The 
program associated with the new pilot production consists ‘of preflight training 
and primary basic training on both single-engine jet and multi-engine conven- 
tional aircraft. The navigator training program encompasses the training of all 
aircrew officers other than pilots and medical personnel requiring proficiency in 
such skills as navigation, bombardment, radar operations, electronics counter- 
measures, reconnaissance, aircraft performance engineering, and airborne arma- 
ment operation. The fiscal year 1958 program provides for the training of 2,102 
new navigators. 

In addition to the new pilot and navigator production, combat crew training 
will be provided in specific types of aircraft with student input being derived from 
both new production and experienced rated personnel within the Air Force. 

At the end of fiscal year 1958 the airbase structure required for flying training 
will consist of (a) 8 civilian contract primary pilot schools; (b) 7 basic pilot 
training bases; (c) 7 combat crew training bases; (d@) 4 navigator training bases ; 
and (e) 2 miscellaneous schools (pilot instructor and survival). 

The following table presents a fiscal-year comparison of the overall production 
from flying training schools: 


| Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiseal vear 





| 1956 1957 1968 
Pilot production -.--- cided hcahe mwa ee mee baie ae aide hale 6, 254 6, 137 5, 131 
Navigator training idducndenehusetensenemiewe = 10, 405 12, 514 12, 401 
NID, en orp ee ngs pl opialn=guehnaposmdecinge ot (2, 707)| (2, 102) 
Upgrade, conversion, and other produc ee (7, 797 (9, 807) (10, 299) 
Combat crew training -- ---- chiens oe a 17, 990 mo 19, 297 21, 999 


Professional education is conducted under the supervision of the Air Uni- 
versity Command and is designed to increase the professional proficiency of the 
Officer Corps of the Air Force. It includes the pure military sciences as well 
as technical sciences peculiar to military requirements. This training is pro- 
vided by means of (a) in-residence courses at Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala., 
and Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, and (0b) non-residence training at 
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civilian institutions on a contractual basis. The Air University also admin- 
isters the Extension Course Institute program which will provide correspondence 
course instruction to an estimated 200,000 participants during fiscal year 1958. 

The programed inputs into professional education schools and courses are 
summarized in the following table: 








| 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fise read year 
1956 | 1957 | 
| 
: | ’ : a 
Resident schools and courses_.._..........--------- Pe 8, 872 ) os 8, 882 
Civilian institutions program (nonresident). - } 4155 4, 704 eke 4,705 





The Reserve training program will continue to increase during fiscal year 1958. 
The following table illustrates changes in the major activities for which training 
support funds will be provided: 


Number of locations 


Activity ; 
Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 } 1958 
F lying facilities Shh Soe ons ceh ERC 34 40 | 46 
BA BOE VO COG arsine soe picbaccncond=% chin tetadii as 93 93 | 93 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps activities will require funds in this area for 
the support of 179 detachments located at the participating educational insti- 
tutions and 38 summer training encampments at 25 Air Force bases. During 
fiscal year 1957, the Air Force instituted a flight indoctrination and instruction 
program in AFROTC units. These programs are designed to attract more quali- 
fied young men to the Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. Further, the 
flight instruction program will provide the Air Force with a more positive means 
of screening out those individuals who are not suited for flying. During the 
current fiscal year 48 universities and colleges will provide flight instruction 
to Air Science IV cadets. This program will be expanded to 108 institutions by 
end fiscal year 1958. 

The Air Force Academy provides instruction, experience, and motivation to 
Air Force cadets so that each cadet will graduate with the knowledge and the 
qualities of leadership required of a junior officer in the United States Air Force 
and with a basis for continued development throughout a lifetime of service to 
his country, leading to readiness for responsibilities as a future air commander. 
The program of academic instruction provides 4 years of undergraduate study 
in the 8 primary areas of learning—the physical sciences, the humanities, and 
the social sciences leading to a baccalaureate degree. In addition to the aca- 
demic curriculum, all cadets are educated in the professional subjects requisite 
for career Air Force officers. This education is continuous throughout attendance 
at the Academy and includes military training, flying training, and physical 
training. The beginning strength for fiscal year 1958 will be 815 cadets for the 
first 3 classes attriting to 760 by the end of the fiscal year. The Academy is tem- 
porarily located at Lowry Air Force Base pending construction of permanent 
facilities at Colorado Springs, Colo. 


STATEMENT OF THE Depury Director or PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT 
AND TRAINING 


General Comps. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
presentation will cover individual training within both the Active and 
Reserve establishments for fiscal year 195 98. Individual training, as 
used here, includes the procurement of personnel but does not include 
unit training. 

The program 440 presentation last year went into considerable de- 

tail on military strength objectives, gains and losses, the retention 
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program, the organization of the training structures, and the conduct 
of specific training programs. Rather than repeat much of this detail, 
which, while still pertinent, is a matter of record and is available now 
for response to specific questions, I will present first a broad summary 
of our training programs in three categories: initial training, ad- 
vanced training, and other special training programs. ‘Then, T will 
review the fund requests in each area with specific program data. 


INITIAL TRAINING 


First, I will discuss procurement and training of new personnel. 
Within this category are included airman procurement and training, 
the Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, the aviation cadet 
program, Officer Candidate School, input from the service academies, 
und officer direct appointments. 


AIRMEN 


Airman procurement is the responsibility of the 3500th Recruiting 
Wing within the Air Training Command. Prospective enlistees are 
initially contacted by our recruiters and are then sent through the 
Armed Forces examining stations and joint processing centers. At 
the Armed Forces examining stations, mental and physical exams 
are administered. Those qualified are formally enlisted by the joint 
processing centers located on the same facilities. After enlistment, 
all except those prior service airmen qualified for immediate assign 
ment to duty are sent to the Basic Training Wing at Lackland Air 
Force Base, Tex. You may recall that basic military training pre- 
viously was accomplished in 11 weeks at Lackland, Sampson Air 
Force Base, N. Y., and Parks Air Force Base, Calif. Reduction to a 
single base has been made possible by reduced airmen input, as I 
will later show, and by an integration of a major portion of basic 
training with technical training. Initial classification and_ basic 
training, called Phase I, is given to all recruits at Lackland. Phase 
II, or the equivalent of 7 more weeks of basic training, is given con- 
currently with technical training. Those airmen selected for assign- 
ment directly to the receiving commands or to Army, Navy, and cer- 
tain other schools still receive the total 11 weeks at Lackland. 

It may interest you to note that the basic training graduates are 
classified into 275 airmen skills needed within this extremely com- 
plex Air Force. Of these, formal training to semiskilled level is 
provided in 175 basic technical training courses. Most of this tech- 
nical traiming is accomplished on seven technical training bases 
within the Air Training Command, although some is done for us in 
Army and Navy schools. 

AFROTC 


Our primary source of officers is the Air Force Reserve Officers 
Training Corps, a relatively stable program during fiscal year 1957 
and fiscal year 1958. Administered by Headquarters AFROTC un- 
der the Air University, the program is now functioning at 186 insti- 
tutions and is expected to provide approximately 7,000 commissioned 
officers. Of this number, 4,000 are pilot entries, 1,500 are navigator 
entries, the remainder being non-rated officers and a few veterans 
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with no active duty commitment. The first Hep for all flying entries 
is a l-month Officer Preflight School at Lackland Air Force Base. 
Although these men are trained in leadership and military aviation 
for 4+ years, we find the preflight training extremely valuable in ex- 
pedising their ty from civilian to military life. Also at 
Lackland we are able to provide these young officers experience in 
the handling of troops who are available in the basic military train- 
ing program. 

Krom preflight, the pilot trainees go on to primary pilot training, 
which will be conducted in fiscal year 1958 at eight contract schools. 
This is a reduction of one school from the number in operation dur- 
ing fiscal year 1957, made possible by a reduction in the pilot training 
rate. The primary pilot course is of 6 months’ duration and provides 
130 hours of flight training per student in conventional and for the 
first time this year, also in a primary jet trainer aircraft. We are 
beginning to phase in the T-37 jet trainer manufactured by the 
Cessna Aircraft Co. This aircraft, which is a 2-place, side-by-side 
low wing monoplane, is a replacement for the T-28, a conventional 
tandem 2-place, single engine aircraft built by North American Avia- 
tion. Photographs of these aircraft and others in the training inven- 
tory are provided in section LV of the presentation book. During 
the primary training phase, the students also receive 240 hours of 
academic training, 151 hours of military training, and 111 hours of 
synthetic mstrument training and flight briefing. 

Advancing to basic pilot training, the students receive 105 hours of 
fight training in T-33 jet aireraft, 196 hours of academic training, 
149 hours of military training, and 218 hours of synthetic instrument 
training and briefing in a 5-month period. This training im fiseal 
year 1958 will be conducted on seven training bases. During fiscal 
year 1958, we will still be conducting some basic training in the B-25, 
a conventional two-engine, World War II bomber. 

Students graduate from basic training as rated pilots. Most of 
the graduates are sent through combat crew training schools where 
transition and crew training is provided in the same or similar type 
vireraft. that each pilot will ultimately fly in his tactical unit. 
Medium-bomb transition and crew training is accomplished at Me- 
Connell Air Force Base, Kans., in B-47 aireraft. All-weather fighter 
interceptor training is conducted at Perrin Air Force Base, Tex., 
aml Moody Air Force Base, Ga. F-86D all-weather interceptor air- 
craft ave used in ey training. Day fighter/fighter bomber training 
is conducted in F-84, F-86, and F-100 types aircraft at Luke and 
Williams Air Force ~ Ariz., and Nellis Air Force Base, Nev., 
respectively. The student receives F-84 or F-86 training as a lead 
in to the F-100, This training in second-line aireraft is required to 
bridge the gap between the T-33 basic trainer and the Century series. 
This training is primarily for new basic graduates; the majority of 
the experienced pilots convert to the Century series aircraft in the 
tactical units. Crew training is also provided prospective tanker and 
helicopter pilots and crews at Randolph Air Force Base, Tex. 

A certain number of new pilots are assigned to commands without 
crew training.’ These officers generally go to copilot or third-pilot 
dutiés in transport-type aircr aft. 

Now, a word about navigator training. From Officers Preflight 
School, the navigator trainees enter into primary-basic navigator 
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training at Harlingen and Ellington Air Force Bases in Texas. Here 
in 11 months, students receive 180 hours of flight training and 1,300 
hours of academic and militar training. They graduate from this 
course as rated navigators. The title, “Navigator,” by the way, has 
now been restored and is used in lieu of “Observer” throughout the 
Air Force. Newly rated navigators are then sent through one of 
three advanced courses: Advanced reconnaissance and bombardment 
navigator training at Mather Air Force Base, Calif.; advanced radar 
interceptor training at James Connally Air Force Base, Tex.; and 
training for duty as electronic countermeasures officers at Keesler Air 
Force Base, Miss. 

In the non-rated area, the newly commissioned AF ROTC officers are 
assigned to meet specific requirements. A majority of category II 
or technical graduates receive technical training prior to assignment 
to duty. Examples of skills requiring this technical training are: 
Aircraft maintenance officer, armaments systems officer, and supply 
officer. 

AVIATION CADET 


Our next most important officer source is the aviation cadet program. 
Although numerically less than the AFROTC, it is still active and 
vigorous, entering 1,060 pilot and 704 navigator trainees in fiscal year 
1958. While these figures are about the minimum required to main- 
tain the program, we do have the capability of rapidly expanding 
this source. In fact, it is through the flexibility of the aviation cadet 
program that we are able to accommodate a changing pilot rate. Such 
changes are more difficult to accomplish in the long lead time 
AFROTC. Recruiting responsibility is with the recruiting wing for 
those aviation cadets recruited from civilian life. Input from air 
man status constitutes at least 20 percent of the total program in 
accordance with Public Law 103, 81st Congress. May I say here that 
our emphasis on aviation-cadet procurement has changed from num- 
bers to quality. By setting high standards in aptitude, career inter- 
est, and mental tests, we hope to be able to attract and retain a highly 
motivated group. In the last 7 or 8 months the percentage of cadets 
entering with 2 or more years of college has increased markedly. We 
have high hopes that more emphasis on recruiting in this area will pay 
further dividends. 

Aviation cadets proceed through pilot and navigator training in the 
same manner as AFROTC graduates with one exception—aviation 
cadet preflight training is of 3 months duration as compared to the 
1-month AFROTC course. In 3 months, we give the aviation cadets 
196 hours of academic training and 285 hours of military training. 
Aviation cadets are commissioned as Reserve officers when they grad- 
uate from basic pilot or navigator training and pin on their wings. 


OFFICER CANDIDATE SCHOOL 


The next officer source is the large body of airmen within the Air 
Force. About 500 male officers and 50 WAF officers are procured each 
year from airman status through a highly selective system. Those 
selected receive 6 months of concentrated training in the Officer Candi- 
date School at Lackland Air Force Base. Not only does this program 
provide an essential avenue for promotion from airman to officer ranks, 
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but it also provides us with a source of highly qualified and career 
motivated officers. Approximately 40 percent of these graduates go to 
flying training, the remainder being assigned to duties commensurate 
with their desires and insofar as possible, with their skills gained as 
airmen. Further training in technical areas is given when necessary 
prior to assignment. 


SERVICE ACADEMIES 

Though the numbers are small, the Service Academies provide us a 
most important source of officers. The Air Force Academy, tempo- 

‘arily located at Lowry Air Force Base in Denver, pending comple- 
tion of permanent facilities at Colorado Springs, will graduate its 
first class in the summer of 1959. Until then, we will “continue to 
receive approximately 300 graduates from West Point and Annapolis 
per year. Commissioned as Regular USAF officers, these men, for the 
most part, are pilot applicants. Their training is similar to that given 
the AFROTC graduate and aviation cadet with the exception | that 
preflight training is not included. Their value to the Air Force as 
a hard core of permanent officers is inestimable. 


DIRECT APPOINTMENT 

Recruiting of WAF officers, nurses, and lawyers for duty as judge 
advocates is the responsibility of the 3500th Rec ruiting Wing. WAF 
officers and judge advocates recruited from civilian life are directly 
commissioned and are sent through officer basic military training at 
Lackland. Chaplains, procured “directly from civilian life by the 
Chief of Air Force Chaplains, are also sent through this course of 
instruction. The purpose of this basic training is to provide the 
necessary knowledge of customs of the service, regulations, wearing 
of the uniform, and other military training. 


SUMMARY OF INPUTS 
I would now like to summarize the flow of new personnel into the Air 
Force on a comparative basis for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958. 
You will note that airman _procurement drops from about 
134,000 in fiscal year 1956 to 127,000 in fiseal year 1957 to 105,000 
in fiscal year 195 This reduction has come about through a decrease 
in total manpower objectives from 975,000 to 925,000 and increased 
retention rates for first term airmen. The AFROTC program shows a 
drop between fiscal years 1956 and 1957; thereafter, entries remain 
relatively stable with only a slight increase in the nonrated areas. The 
gradual decline in aviation cadet proc urement is associated with re- 
duced pilot training rates. Other accessions show a slight increase, 
primarily due to added emphasis on procurement of WAF officers and 
Judge advocates. 


Personnel input 


Fiseal’year Fiscal year | Fiseal year 
1956 1957 1958 
| } 
Airmen... Metakina dead és 2 . 133, 687 | 126, 790 | 105, 340 
AFROTC (production)._.----.- an | 10, 528 | 6, 800 | 7, O1¢ 
i LL 2 eae : ¢ = ‘ 2, 789 | 1, 993 | 1, 764 
Offieer candidates___......__.-- ¥s ; , a 466 | 526 550 
Service academies...............-- a 2 a 288 346 37¢ 
Direct appointments_._.._........_..-- 2 phoet 923 1, 299 1, 464 
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ADVANCED TRAINING AND EDUCATION 


Now I would like to speak of the training of personnel already on 
active duty, as opposed to initial training. My comments will cover 
three general areas: technical training, flying training, and profes- 
sional education. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Advanced and special technical training is a function of the Air 
Training Command. Let me explain briefly the meaning of these 
terms. The basic technical training I discussed earlier entered 
men at the unskilled or helper level. They were then graduated 
semiskilled apprentices capable of advancing through on-the-job 
training to a skilled level in rather narrow fields. Advanced training 
provides the broader knowledge and experience necessary for the 
skilled airman to proceed to supervisor and technician levels. ‘The 
training encompasses not only the techniques, procedures, and respon 
sibilities of the supervisor and technician, but also the details of allied 
specialties that would fall within his scope of supervision. 

Special technical training is designed to qualify skilled or super 
visory level personnel in the maintenance and/or operation of new 
items of equipment. Much of this training is given at the factory 
by contract with the manufacturer producing a specific item. T would 
like to emphasize the essentiality of factory training. In many cases, 
it is the only method of effectively translating manufacturers’ know 
how into Air Force combat capability. Later, I will discuss this 
training further in connection with specific fund requirements. 

Only by closely controlling special and advance training can costs 
be kept at a reasonable level. The impact of new and more complex 
weapons systems and equipment has resulted in continually increasing 
requests for special training. The complexity of the systems has 
required narrower specialization and has increased course costs. Con 
trary to the reduction of initial training workload associated with 
increased retention, advanced and special training requirements actu 
ally increase as we fill more of the gaps in our supervisor-technician 
levels with retained personnel. 


FLYING TRAINING 


There is a similar need for advanced flying training. We have a 
variety of courses designed to increase proficiency in specific areas 
or provide training geared toward the requirements of new equipment 
or procedures. In the former area are such courses as jet-instructor 
training, instrument training, and survival training. Conversion 
training will be provided in limited areas in fiscal vear 1958, the 
primary effort being in the retraining of pilots for utilization in jet 
bomber crews. Other courses will be conducted in fighter nuclear 
weapon delivery, Century series fighter training in the F—100, navi- 
gator training for pilots who will require this ea ipability, 


navigator 
upgrade training, and helicopter training. 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


The third general area within this portion of my presentation deals 
with professional education. I will discuss the command and staff 
professional education, the Air Force Institute of Technology, and 
the Extension Course Institute. 

The education of Air Force officers in command and stat funetions, 
theories of warfare, logistics, and tactics has been assigned as one of 
the missions of the Air U niversty at Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala. 
Several schools are in existence at that base for this purpose. 

The squadron officers school is designed to prepare officers for the 
command of squadrons and staff duties in the grades of lieutenant and 
captain. The command and staff school prepares officers for the com- 
mand of groups and wings and for staff duties in wings and num- 
berved air forces, 

The Air War College at Maxwell is the senior command school of 
the Air Force. Normally, an officer who graduates from the Air War 
College will have completed his military education. The course is 
10 months in length and is designed to prepare students for command 
and staff duties with large Air Force units. 

The Air Force Institute of Technology with headquarters at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, administers scientific and 
technical education programs for the Air Force. Fields of study 
include aeronautical, electrical, nuclear, mechanical and civil engi- 
neering, international relations, meteorology, other sciences, logistics 
and comptroller education. Part of this training is conducted at 
civilian educational institutions and industrial organizations and part 
is conducted in-residence at the Institute. The resident program is 
conducted in the proximity of a large center of aeronautical research 
and development at Tleadquarters Air Materiel Command, and is 
tailored ‘o meet specific Air Force requirements in engineering, logis- 
tics, and comptroller education. 

Foreigu-language training. administered by the Institute of Tech- 
nology, prepares officers and airmen for assignment to duties requiring 
proficiency in foreign languages. This training is conducted in Army 
and Navy schools and in eivili: an institutions, 

The requirements for the training programs conducted by the In- 
stitute of Technology are developed by a close analysis of stated re- 
quirements of the major commands, the avail: ibility of personnel to 
enter tr: aining and the availability of resources. Recently, an analysis 
of our requirements was completed by a speci: al board of officers ap- 
pointed by the Chief of Staff and under the chairmanship of General 
Rawlings, Commander of the Air Materiel Command. Although cur- 
rently under review by the ir Staff, it can be stated that the general 
fidings of the board are that additional resident instruction at the 
graduate level be established as Air Force requirements dictate: that 
adequate and modern facilities for the Air Force Institute of Teeh- 
nology be constructed ; that the quot: is for gr: aduate and undergraduate 
training, especially in the technical fie ‘lds, be increased significantly ; 
and that continuing studies be made on the best method of increasing 
the number of qualified applicants for advanced educational programs. 
The board also recommended that Air Force educational programs be 
reviewed every 3 years instead of 5 years as currently practiced. These 
findings assume special significance when viewed in the light of last 
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year’s Air Intelligence presentation to Congress and General Twin- 
ing’s recent visit to Russia. Both point to ‘the progress being made 
by Russia in scientific and technical training and to the current short- 
age of engineers in this country. 

In addition to the formal training courses I have discussed, the Air 
University administers the E xtension Course Institute. This program 
provides correspondence training in most of the resident Air Univer- 
sity and Air Training Command courses. In fiscal year 1958, we 
anticipate that 200,000 ‘personnel will be enrolled, an increase of 25,000 
over fiscal year 1957. 


TRAINING OTHER PERSON NEL 


The final general aspect of training involves other than active Air 
Force personnel. (Chart 10.) Within this category, I include the 
Reserve components, civilian employees of the Air Force and other 
coummanentel agencies, Army and Navy personnel, foreign students, 
and the Civil Air Patrol. I ‘will discuss first the individual tr aining 
for the Air Force Reserve. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE 


The individual Reserve program has been established to meet the 
mobilization requirement of the active force. Several techniques of 
training are utilized to maintain and increase the proficiency of these 
reservists. 

The mobilization assignee element of the program is the most 
desirable from the standpoint of economy. It relies primarily on the 
on-the-job technique of training and keeps the individual abreast 
with the demands of the position he would occupy upon mobilization. 
The distribution of our bases and our Reserve population is such that 
we can satisfy only a portion of the total requirement by this means. 
To meet the remainder of the individual Reserve training require- 
ment, we have established Air Reserve Centers at 93 locations through- 
out the United States. The Air Reserve Center provides classroom 
and laboratory-type training in specialized skill areas. We also train 
rated personnel in the individual Reserve category by assignment to 
Reserve tactical units and to Reserve navigator training squadrons. 

Unit training within the Air Force Reserve will be conducted at 46 
flying centers by end fiscal year 1958, an increase of 6 over the end 
fiscal year 1957 position. This program is supported in detail by 
other presentations before your committee. 

Formal training is provided Air Force reservists in technical 
schools within the Air Training Command, in special refresher 
courses of the Air University, and to a limited extent, in flving train- 
ing courses. A new 6-month training program was pl: aced in effect 
on October 1, 1956, which provides basic and technical tr aining for 
non-prior service airmen recruited into the Air Reserve unit program 
from civilian life. A 3,600 input is programed for fiscal year “1958 
and will be trained at Lackland Air Force Base and at our technical 
training bases. 

Correspondence training in most military skills is also available to 
interested reservists through the extension course institute of the mae 
University. 


] 
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AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


The other element of our Reserve forces, the Air National Guard, 
also adds to our training workload. As with the active establish- 
ment, we provide initial ‘training and advanced training for officers 
and airmen recruited into the Air National Guard. The Air Na- 
tional Guard will have a requirement for approximately 7,500 airman 
basic training and 4,700 officer and airman technical training entries 
in fiscal year 1958. Flying training for the Air National Guard is 
geared to a production of “494 pilots from basic training, 353 from 
combat crew courses and 385 from basic and upgrade navigator 
courses. A limited number of Air National Guard officers will also 
attend Air University courses. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


A large portion of the total Air Force manpower requirement is 
satisfied by the use of civilian employees. Many are skilled techni- 
clans, employed i in depot maintenance and repair and in many other 
activities throughout the Air Force. Others are instructors in the 
technical schools. New equipment and new operating and mainte- 
nance techniques create requirements for formal training similar to 
that generated within the uniformed portion of the Air Force. 

Approximately 4,000 civilian emplayees will enter advanced and 
special technical training courses in fiscal year 1958. Of this num- 
ber, over 3,000 will require training at the factory on néw complex 
equipment such as fire-control systems for new Century series fight- 
ers, and on guided missiles. They attend the same classes with mili- 
tary personnel under the same training contract. 


MILITARY-ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


There is one more training requirement—the training of foreign 
personnel. 


Military Assistance SRE: iscal year 1958 inputs 


| 


Latin Other Total 
American 
Primary-basic pilot (inputs to preflight) season 7 108 419 | 527 
Other pilot training --- ; | 81 386 | 467 
Technical training. _- a 534 | 1, 780 | 2, 314 
Staif instruction and orientation é ead 48 82 130 


Military Assistance Program training requirements are established 
by the recipient governments under the guidance of the Military As- 
sistance Advisory Groups, and are subject to the approval of unified 
commanders, I Teadquarters USAF, the Secretary of Defense, and 
other executive e agencies, where applicable. The bulk of the training 
conducted under this program is funded by reimbursement to the Air 
Force from grant-aid funds. Training of Latin American personnel 
is currently ‘supported by grant-aid funds only to the extent of 
diem and travel costs, other training costs being absorbed by the Gr 
Force. This chart shows the extent of scheduled entries into Air 
Training Command and Air University schools in fiscal year 1958. 
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Training of Latin Americans, as opposed to other MAP training, is 
shown separately. Total pilot-training entries include a new require- 
ment to train 300 German Air Force students on a reimbursable basis. 
These students will graduate in fiscal year 1959 and are, therefore, not 
reflected in fiscal year 1958 pilot-production data. 


CIVIL AIR PATROL 


In addition to the training courses that I have outlined, the USAF 
has a civilian auxiliary, the Civil Air Patrol, which was established as 
a volunteer civilian auxiliary by Publie Law 557, 80th Congress. By 
law. we are authorized to donate excess equipment to CAP and permit 
CAP use of facilities and services in selected areas. ‘The CAP, which 
is organized into 52 wings, 8 regional areas, and a national head- 
quarters, not only stimulates interest in youth aviation education 
throughout the country, but also provides valuable support in search 
and resene, support of civil-defense activities, and maintenance of a 
nationwide r adio net for emergency use. 

I have shown you the requirement for and method of training, 
broken down by source of input, and I hope, in a manner that ade- 
quately reflects the size and complexity of our training effort. T would 
like to emphasize that only a portion of our total training workload is 
responsive to increase or decrease in personnel accessions necessary to 
sustain the force. A substantial part is dependent upon the rate of 
introduction of new weapons and increasing technological require- 
ments. 

SUMMARY OF TRAINING PROGRAMS 


The next four charts summarize the major training workloads in a 
comparative manner with fiscal years 1956 and 1957. Program infor- 
mation that can be associated with funds requested for specific pur- 
poses will be shown later, with the description of such funds. 

This chart shows an overall decrease in technical-training student 
loads. 


Technical fraining student load 


Fises) year Fiseal year Fiseal year 
1956 1957 1958 
Advanced students 6, 425 6, 559 6. 704 
Basic technical 70, 997 62, 196 54, 908 
Total 77,420 68, 755 61, 606 


Note that while the basic technical training loads decrease sub- 
stantially, there is a slight increase in the advanced area. The over- 
all program was conducted on a total of 10 bases in fiscal vear 1956, 
reducing to 8 bases for the 2 later years 

The flying training workload ‘is reflected by the following chart 
showing ‘student production. 








Flying and combat crew production 


Fiseal year Fiseal year Fiseal year 


1956 1957 1958 
Combat nonflying 7,918 10, 931 14, 346 
Combat flying 8, 697 7, 051 6, 049 
Advanced navigator 7, 797 9, 807 10, 200 
New navigator 2, 608 2, 707 2, 102 
New pilot.- 6, 254 6, 137 5, 131 
Total 33, 274 36, 633 37, 927 


Decreases are evident in new pilot and navigator production. Ad- 
vanced navigator and combat crew flying traming remain relatively 
stable, while increase is shown in non-flying combat crew production. 
Much of this increase is survival training conducted primarily for 
Strategic Air Command crews at Stead Air ‘Force Base, Nev. 


Professional education load 


Fiscal year Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
Air University resident courses 8, 183 8, 332 8, 172 
ITUSAF program 4, 604 5, 174 5, 175 
Total 12, 787 13, 506 13, 347 


Professional education student loads are broken into resident Air 
University courses and the Air Force Institute of Technology pro- 
gram. Variation in student load is insignificant between fise ‘al years 
1957 and 1958. 

nd fiscal year cadet strength of the Air Force Academy is shown 
on the following chart for the 3-year period. Increasing cost will, of 
course, be reflected in this area until the Academy reaches its ulti- 
inate size. 


lir Foree Academy load 


Fiscal year 1956 265 
Fiscal year 1957 510 
Fiscal year 1958 na TOU 


FUND REQUIREMENTS FOR TRAINING SUPPORT 


I would now like to relate the training objectives and programs that 
[ have mentioned to the training support program 440 fund require- 
ments. I will show that the increases in our fund requirements are 
generated not so much by chances in the training program as by 
changes of policy, the passage of new laws, and by adjustments in 
the budget structure which have affected this area. 

In order to carry out the training mission, we will need, in fiseal 
year 1958, the funds shown here: 
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Program 440 requirements, by projects 





| 
Fiscal year 1956,| Fiscal year 1957,| Fiscal year 1958, 





Project actual | estimated | estimated 
| requirements 
443 Schools and training. __.__..._.- savccccccesecn| O07) 346/988 |. 0B, 442,006) $97, 780, 000 
nn) PRIN a ewe amis 5, 051, 647 | 1,082, 000 1, 145, 000 
448 Base operation and maintenance._....._.........-. 247, 980, 788 274, 737, 957 | 278, 830, 000 
ny = ON RO an ak en anincewncdccddeacsuden 6, 392, 182 7, 964, O84 12, 200, 000 
Ss TN ee, sav awn nee | 326, 568, 850 367, 227, 735 | 389, 9 55, 000 


The total requirement for the training support (440 program) is 
$389,955,000. You will note that this amount is composed of four 
budget projects in fiscal year 1958. You will also note that we have 
shown the actual obligation figures for fiscal year 1956, the latest esti- 
mate for fiscal year 1957 and our fiscal year 1958 requirement. In 
subsequent charts, I will show you a more detailed breakout within 
the individual projects. 


PROJECT 443 


I would now like to turn to the individual projects within the train- 
ing support program. Beginning with project 443, which is “Schools 
and training,” we have a fund requirement for fiscal year 1958 in the 
amount of $97,780,000. These funds provide pay of civilian instruc- 
tors, administrative and supervisory personnel associated with courses 
of instruction. Also included are recruiting advertising expenses, 
locally procured supplies, materials, services and training aids used 
in courses, tuition fees for contract training courses, and temporary 
duty travel of students and supervisory personnel in connection with 
school and training matters. 

I will discuss the six major categories of expenses within project 
443 separately. 

The first category is civilian manpower and related costs. 


Civilian manpower and related costs 


| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


1956, actual 1957, 1958, 
estimated estimated 
Man-years mi 6 Se si Ghee ‘ 6, 529 | 8 260 8, 158 
Salaries ___. enact iehakes J ‘ $30, 710, 988 $38, 063, 000 ~ $37, 962, 000 
Social security contributions ____- sed ieee ; 24, 440 32, 000 30, 000 
Group life insurance contributions. ----_- ; 107, 107 136, 000 135, 000 
Awards.-__--- obbbi . 4 18, 740 15, 000 12, 000 
Retirement contributions... 0 0 | 2, 366, 000 
Total. seis: iltitiaabhmnegigatiieanitt nites . " 30, 861, 275 38, 246,000 | " 40, 505, 000 





There is a reduction of 102 civilian man-years between fiscal years 
1957 and 1958. Corresponding reductions are reflected in costs for 
salaries, social-security contributions, group-life-insurance contribu- 
tions and awards. The requirement of 2.4 million for retirement bene- 
fits is new, and reflects the Government’s contribution to the Govern- 
ment employees retirement fund. The net increase of 2.3 million 
is entirely due to this one new item. 
The next category is contract instruction which is that training 
conducted by contract with private industries or organizations. The 
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following chart shows the comparative fund requirements for the 
four types of contract training. 


(P-443) contract instruction 


Type | Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscalsyear 





1956 1957 1958 
Factory (technical) training. $4. 500, 000 $5, 322, 000 $6, 454, 000 
Civilian institutions program. ___.___- 2, 547, 112 3, 310, 000 3, 185, 000 
Air Force Reserve training | 505, 000 584, 000 652, 000 
Air Force ROTC flight training (institutions) 0 6 12 2, 000 1, 200, 000 
(0) (43) (108) 





2 ee ee! ae saat , 552, 112| 9,828, 000 | 11,491, 000 
! | 

As was pointed out in last year’s program, we are faced with rising 
costs for factory training. The planned input of highly technical and 
complex weapon systems into the Air Force during fiscal year 1958 
will require the establishment of courses where the cost per student- 
hour is high. Evidence of this fact is found in two major categories 
of training, i. e., Century series aircraft and guided missiles. For 
example, on guided missiles, exclusive of ICBM/IR BM, we have a 
requirement to train 1,025 students in fiseal year 1958, which is an 
increase of 563 over fiscal year 1957. These courses cost an average 
of $6.56 per student-hour and aver age 242 hours in length for a total 
increased cost of $894,000. In the area of new aire raft, we have an 
increased requirement in fiscal year 1958 of 295 students over fiscal 
year 1957. This training costs an average of $4.79 per student-hour, 
and averages 154 hours. in length, for a total increased cost of 
$218,000. These examples show that the higher cost of training 
caused by the complexity of equipment forces the cost upward, and 
accounts for most of the increases in fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 
1957. 

The civilian institutions program is designed to meet job require- 
ments which demand higher educational levels. Graduate training in 
scientific fields at civilian institutions falls into this latter category. 

The next item under contract instruction involves the Reserve pro- 
gram, and entails the utilization of technical training by contract for 
participants at Air Reserve Centers. Contract training is provided to 
reservists when it is determined to be the most economical method, or 
when it is determined that the Air Force does not have the capability 
to provide the required specialized training. Examples of subjects 
covered in this type training are: Aircraft “maintenance, operations, 
and communications. 

This fourth item within contract instruction is concerned with the 
Air Force ROTC. The recently enacted Public Law 879 authorizes 
the Air Force to institute flight instruction in Air Force ROTC units. 
In fiscal year 1958, the cost 1s estimated to be $1.2 million for instruc- 
tion at 108 institutions. This program is designed to attract more 
qualified young men to the Air Force Reserve Officer Training Corps, 
and to a career in the Air Force. In addition, it provides the Air 
Force with a more positive and economical means for screening out 
those individuals who are not suited for flying. This program is in 
accordance with temporary legislation passed last year and we are 
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results gained from it. 


which will require funding in the amount of $22,957,000 


year 1958. 
(P-448) temporary duty school travel 


Fiseal year | Fiseal year 
1956, actual | 1957, 
estimated 
| 

| 


Number on temporary duty 79, 231 75, 757 
Transportation cost $8, 987,412 | $8, 635, 470 
Transportation per diem 2, 383, 441 | 2, 246, 552 
Destination per diem 10, 328,950 | 12,041, 978 
Total 21, 699,803 | 22, 924, 000 | 


aware of the fact that its continuance will depend upon the positive 


Continuing under project 448 is temporary duty school travel 


in fiscal 


Fiscal year 
1958, 
estimated 


77, 320 

$8, 691, 520 
2, 238, 307 
12, 027, 173 


22, 957, 000 


This item provides for the travel and per diem of those students who 
attend courses of training while in a temporary duty status. The 
requirement is in: direct proportion to the number who need to be 
trained in advanced classes of 20 weeks or less. It can be seen that 
the requirement remains relatively stable with the fiscal year 1957 


requirement. 


The remaining categories of expense within project 443 are shown 


on this summary chart. 


Fiseal year Fiscal year | 
Type of expense 1956, actual 1957, esti- 
mated 
(a) Civilian manpower ard related costs £30, 861, 275 $38, 246, 000 
Man-ye?rs of employment (6529) (8260) 
(b) Contract instruction $7, 552, 112 $9, 828, 000 
(c) Temporary duty schools travel | $21,699,803 | $22, 924, 000 
(d) Classified project 0 $5, 514, 000 
(e) Recruiting advertising $1, 235, 000 $1, 250, 000 


(Y) Direct schoe] costs $5, 796, 043 $5, 681, 694 


| - 
Total y ..| $67, 144, 233 | $83, 443, 694 | 


Fiscal year 
1958, esti- 
mated 


$40, 505, 000 
(8158) 

$11, 491, 000 
$22, 957, 000 
$16, 674, 000 
$1, 250, 000 
$4, 903, 000 


$97, 780, 000 


Item D shows an increase of approximately $11.2 million and is 
for a classified project which will be justified separately as part of an 


overall presentation on certain new weapon systems. 


The next item, “Recruiting advertising,” in the amount of $1,250,000 
remains stable in comparison with fiscal year 1957 requirements. 
The Air Force plans to continue the policy of utilizing the services 
of a professional advertising agency for implementation of recruiting 
advertising program. ‘This program will assist the Air Force in 
carrying out the two main objectives in personnel procurement 
namely: (1) to maintain the integrity of a volunteer Air Force, and 
(2) to provide the required manpower. While it is recognized that 
the numerical requirement for non-prior-service airmen has decreased, 
this is not directly related to the amount of advertising required. 
There are four basic reasons why funds requested are in the amount 
approved in fiscal year 1957. First, the loss of public service support 
(formerly obtained through the Advertising Council). Second, more 
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emphasis has been placed on qualitative recruitment. Third, a con- 
tinuing high level of prosperity and employment tends to minimize 
Air Force effectiveness’ in selling a 4-year enlistment. Fourth, the 
cost of advertising has increased industrywide on an average of 35 
percent over the past 2 2 years. 

The last category for P-443, direct school costs, is a broad one 
which includes many items of expenses such as ndeninidthative travel, 
communication services, transportation of things, machine rentals, 
supplies’ materials, and equipment. All formal training courses 
conducted by Air University, Air Training Command, Continental 
Air Command, and the Air Force Ac ademy are supported by these 
funds. We show a decrease of approximately $778,000 in fiscal year 
1958 for this requirement. 


TRAINING SUPPLIES 
Next is project 444, training supplies. 


(P-444) Training supplies 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1956, actual 1957, 1958, 

estimated estimated 
(a) Ultrasonic maps 0 $220, 000. | $111, 000 
(b) Training film pro iuction $563, 069 337, 052 610, 000 
(c) Training film prints an1 reprints 252, 743 240. 000 270. 000 
(d) Aircraft recognition slide kits an film strips ] L169, 277 192, 200) 154, 000 
(e) Training supplies and equipment 222, 167 82, 748 0 
({) Modifieation of mobile training units | 3, 844, 391 | 0 0 
‘Total requirements $5, 051, 647 $1, 082, 000 #1, 145, 000 


This budget project provides funds for central procurement of 
training supplies, and audiovisual training aids for the Regular Air 
Force:and Air Force Reserve. Procurement is limited to centr ally 
procured items which are put on standard Air Force directives and 
forwarded to the Air Materiel Command for procurement. These 
items are not on the authorized tables of allowance for which funds 
are provided in other Air Force budget areas. The fiscal year 1958 
estimate of $1,145,000 reflects a slight increase over the amount cur- 
rently programed for fiscal year 1957. 

The first item of $111,000, which is less than the fiscal year 1957 
estimate, is for ultrasonic maps. These relief maps are a vital and 
integral part of the ultrasonic radar navigation and bombing trainers 
used in the Air Force. These trainers simulate operational naviga- 
tion and bombing problems. The maps, which are constructed of 
special-type pl: istic, rubber, and other materials c apable of reflecting 
impulses, provide the necessary ground return signals for the opera- 
tional problems simulated by use of the trainers. Rivers, harbors, 
cities, mountains, ete., are depicted in bold relief. Maps will be re- 
quired as new target areas become strategically important and as old 
maps require replacement. This fund request will support a total of 
202 trainers which will be in general use throughout the Air Force. 

The second item, “Training film production,” reflects an increase 
over fiscal year 1957. Training films are used by the Air Foree in 
a variety of instructional situations. Some examples of film titles 
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are: Maintenance of Vehicles, Jet Air Starting Procedures, Air 
Navigation, Flight Service, and Performance Testing. This estimate 
provides for the production of 21 training films at an average cost of 
approximately $29,600. 

The next item, “Training film prints and reprints,” shows a very 
slight fund increase over the prior fiscal years. Stocks of individual 
prints in film libraries must be augmented periodically to offset nor- 
mal losses due to wear and tear. In addition, provision is made 
for new requirements for Regular and Reserve forces. Requirements 
will cover procurement of approximately 8,150 film prints and re- 
prints at an average cost of approximately $33 each. 

Item D, “Aircraft recognition slide kits and film strips,” is the last 
requirement in this project. Funds in the amount of $154,000 are 
requested to cover cost of procurement of these items which are re- 
ye to carry out an effective recognition program, primarily in 

ir Defense Command. They are the best means of conductin 
recognition training because the subject can be projected for the length 
of time needed by instructors to thoroughly introduce and explain 
recognition features and details. 


BASE OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


You have seen what it takes to carry on the individual training 
program. Now I would like to show you what is required to support 
the base complex in order that we may carry out such a program. 
Project 448, “Base operation and maintenance,” is the project into 
which these support funds fall. 

Before going into a discussion of the monetary requirements, I 
would like to show you the training base complex. 


Major training facilities supported from project 448 


| End year, End year, | End year, 








Type | fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 | 1958 
oe —_——$—. | —___—_—_ _ 
Military technical training bases_..................-.-...--.-- 10 8 8 
BUVIRE SERINE COIN hanes op 2-5 0 oo oe pe ce rancacacicecccease 32 31 | 23 
(a) Contractor-operated __... ete citankmieaenae katana | (9) (9) (8) 
(6) Government-operated...........--..-....--.----.----- (23) (22) (20) 
EE Rc atbactnoidntcncdcandsphpavuusées 1 1 1 
ne end ans spaninn apeawuhint ee sure 93 93 93 
Air Reserve flying training locations.................-------.- 34 40 46 
ES ae cash te elites de. dra ilegdantath biencuckbenss 170 173 176 





As you see, the total number of facilities we must support has in- 
creased. Between fiscal years 1957 and 1958 the military technical, 
professional training bases and Air Reserve Centers remain constant, 
the flying training bases decrease. The Air Reserve flying training 
locations are responsible for the overall increase. 

The next chart gives a broad breakdown of the total project require- 
ment. 
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Project 448. Base operation and maintenance 








Requirement Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 actual 1957 estimated | 1958 estimated 
A. Civilian manpower and related costs_......-..----- | $139, 902,303 | $172, 029, 000 $173, 277, 000 
(Man-years of employment) .___.........-------- (33, 075) | (40, 362) (37, 592) 
B, Nonpersonnel expemses._...........-- elentovesins dun } ($108, 078, 485) | ($102, 708, 957)| ($105, 553, 000) 
1, Special programs-_-.-._...-- cae au eion nea eae $46, 038, 063 $49, 233, 450 | $52, 981, 000 
2. Installation support-_._-__- paises ince $62, 040, 422 | $53, 476, 507 | $52, 572, 000 
Total requireinents...0....05. 5.0L. $247, 980,788 | $274, 737, 957 | $278, 830, 000 

| 


Various increases and decreases result in a total net increase of $ 
million in fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 1957. Of this net cm 
$1.2 million is associated with civilian personnel requirements and 
$2.9 million with nonpersonnel requirements. In this project, as in 
project 443, all items making up personnel requirements, with the ex- 
ception of retirement contr ibutions, have decreased commensurate with 
the reduced man-years reflected here. The retirement contributions 
alone for this budget project amount to $9,984,000. 

You will note that we have broken the nonpersonnel expenses into 
two main categories : Special programs and installation support. This 
next chart shows the five special programs, each of which can be 
associated with fixed dollar amounts. 


Project 448. Special programs 


Fiseal year Fiscal veal Fiseal year 

Special programs 1956 actual 1957 esti- 1958 esti 

mated mated 
A. Contract primary flying training schools } $37, 842, 353 £236, 780, 000 $32, 500, 000 
(Number installations) Q ) (8 
B. Contract technical services $1, 073, O54 $1, 432, 000 $1, 676, 000 
Man-months) -. (S68 (1, 031) (1, 181) 
C, Contract into-plane refueling _- $459, 007 $1, 042, 000 $1, 042, 000 
(Installations) (5 (5 (5) 
D. Contract food services... $131, 862 $114, 000 $4, 723, 000 
(Installations) --- (1) a (9) 
E, Special activities __ ; $6, 531, 791 $9, 865,450 | $13, 040, 000 
Total. ___- | $46,038,063 | $49,233,450 | $52, 981, 000 


The figure of $32,500,000 for contract flying schools covers the 
primary phase of our flying training program. It represents over 
60 percent of the total $53 million for special programs. ‘The smaller 
figures in parentheses on these charts represent program elements 
that we have been able to set forth with the fund requirements. For 
example, primary pilot training in prior years has been accomplished 
at nine contractor-operated flying training schools. In fiscal year 
1958, only eight schools will be operated as a result of the reduction 
in the pilot training rate. The contracts for this training are negoti- 
ated by Air Materiel Command on a cost-plus-fixed- fee basis and 
administered by Air Training Command. 


CONTRACT TECHNICAL SERVICES 


The Contract Technical Services requirement is responsive to the 
rate of introduction of new equipment in the Air Force, the degree of 
complexity of new and existing equipment, and the skill capability 
of the Air Force personnel assigned to maintain that equipment. 
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Funds requested for these services will provide contract technicians 
who will assist Air Force personnel in keeping equipment operational. 
The Air Training Command requirement, which comprises 90 percent 
of the total, has increased 76 man-months in fiscal year 1958. This 
slight increase results from the introduction of century series aircraft 
and new flight simulators. 

The Continental Air Command's total requirement of 30 man- 
months is entirely for C-119 flight simulators. The Air Force Acad- 
emy’s 12 man-month requirement is for assistance on the latest model 
navigation trainers for which skill capability is inadequate. 

Contract into-plane refueling services will continue to be utilized 
at five training installations. These contracts were financed from 
the ae Division ot the Air Force stock fund for a partial year in 
fiseal year 1956. The fund requirements for fiscal years 1957 and 
1958 reflect the cost of the contracts for a full 12-month period. 


CONTRACT FOOD SERVICES 


There is a significant increase for Contract Food Services require- 
ments. In fise al year 1957 this requirement is programed at $114,000 
for this service at one Air Force base. Experience gained at this base 
indicates that it will be in the best interest of the Air Force to expand 
this program. Funds requested herein for fiscal year 1958 in the 
amount of $4,723,00 will provide for expansion to nine Air Force 
bases. The cost of this service per year will range from approxi- 
mately $180,000 at 1 Air Force base to an estimated $2.2 million at 
1 of the larger Air Force bases. Manpower savings which will accrue 
us a result of this contracting will be utilized within the Air Force 
manpower structure 

SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


The last requirement set forth on this chart is special activities. To 
insure the proper performance of certain Air Force functions, it is 
often necessary that detached units, assigned to one command, be 
stationed on or in the vicinity of installations belonging to another. 
Such units are classified as special activities. Readily identifiable 
costs of special activities supported under the training support pro- 
gram are shown on this chart. 


Project 448 special activities 


Activity Fiscal year | Fiscal year | ¥ Fiscal year 
1956 actual 1957 estimated] 198 8estimated 


A, Civil Air Patrol liaison offices. . $116,028 | $133, 250 | $135, 000 
(Offices) (61) (61)} (61) 

B. Mobile training wings $275, 000 | $343, 000 $353, 000 
(Detachments) (199) | (210) | (217) 

C. USAF recruiting wing $1,075, 295 | $2, 050, 000 $1, 751, 000 
(Recruiters) (2,037) (2) 264)| (1, 950) 

D. USAF Academy Construction Agency. $384, 021 $394, 000 | $875, 000 
E. Air Reserve Records Center $176, 367 | $364, 000 $364, 000 
F. Air Reserve centers | $2,466,901 | $3,116,000 | $3, 169, 000 
(Beginning year). | (79) (93) | (93) 

(End year) (93) (93) (93) 

G. Reserve Information and Motivation Program $7.50, 746 | $675, 000 $669, 000 
H. AFROTC program $395, 998 | $592, 000 $843, 000 
(Detachments) (186) (179) | (179) 
(Summer encampments) (33) (38) | (38) 

I. Air Force Academy $891, 435 $2,198,200 | $4,881, 000 
(Student load, end of fiscal year) (263) (510) | (760) 

Total fund requirement $6, 531, 791 $9, 865, 450 $13, 040, 000 
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{ will touch briefly on most of the requirements for these special 
activities. 

Item A is for liaison support the Air Force renders to the 52 wings, 
~ regional offices, and the national headquarters of the Civil Air 
Patrol. 

Item B reflects support of the 217 detachments of the mobile traming 
unit program. 

The USAF recruiting wing “sales” force requires support in the 
amount of $1,751,000. Funds requested will cover travel costs of re- 
cruiters and recruit applicants, operation and maintenance of vehicles, 
leased rentals, communications, and procurement of necessary supplies 
vnd equipment. 

The estimate you see here for the USAF Academy Construction 
Agency will provide for the maintenance of facilities at the perma- 
nent Academy site. The requirement has increased $481,000 over the 
amount programed in fiscal year 1957. Of this amount $100,000 is for 
purchased utilities, $140,000 is for real property maintenance, and the 
remainder is for other nonpersonnel services such as security and fire 
protection. At the end of fiscal year 1957, there will be 254,627 square 
feet of building space. During fiscal year 1958, buildings totaling 
2,640,653 square feet will be « ‘ompleted and turned over to the mainte- 
nance division. 

The Air Reserve Records Center is located in Denver, Colo. Funds 
requested herein will provide for local procurement, electrical account- 
ing machine rentals, and travel of center personnel. 

We continue to h: ave 93 Air Reserve centers. These facilities pro- 
vide a means of training individual reservists whose geographical 
location precludes other types of training. Funds will cover travel, 
leased rentals, communications, and related housekeeping require- 
ments. 

The Reserve Information and Motivation Program was inaugurated 
in accordance with section 259, Public Law 476, 82d Congress. This 
estimate of $669,000 reflects continuation of an existing program re- 
quiring the expenditure of funds for travel, postage, contractual gra- 
phic services, newspaper mats, production costs of radio announce- 
ments, films, film slides, and transparencies. 

With respect to the AFROTC program, provision is made under this 
budget project for the support of 179 detachments at collegiate insti- 
tutions and 38 summer encampments. The costs in these programs 
cover travel of detachment personnel, laundry, garage rentals, and pro- 
curement of supplies, materials, and equipment. Funds have also 
been provided for a flight indoctrination program to support the con- 
tractual maintenance and storage of L-17 type aircraft being phased 
into this training program during fiscal year 1957. 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


The last requirement shown on this chart is for the Air Force 
Academy. 

The figure of 760 shown in parentheses is the end-year student load. 
The increase in fiscal year 1958 is comprised primarily of local pur- 
chase requirements for the third and fourth years of operation. 
Supply and equipment requirements for both expendable and non- 
expendable types are included for the interim and the permanent sites. 








} 
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Experience indicates that some of the items required by the Academy 
are nonstandard in nature and therefore cannot be bought as needed 
from commercial concerns. Consequently, those items must be pro- 
cramed into selected manufacturers’ production schedules and a mini- 
mum of 12 months’ lead time is required in most instances for these 
items. 

The following chart depicts the categorical distribution for the in- 
stallation support program for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958. 


Project 448. Installation support requirements 






























| 
Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year | fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
Supplies, equipment, and materials... ..........-.-.-----.---- ($35, 644, 311)| ($24, 214, 000) ($26, 470, 000) 
a adel d enna ee an Wikies 2, 032, 703 | 2, 287, 00K 2, 216, 000 
OLDS Ges Biiti St jdokhd _...| 1,874,166 1, 823, 000 | 1 917/000 
(c) Supplies and NE dein i355 Leienwdn ahs -| 31, 737,442 20, 104, 000 22, 337, oy 
Contractual operation of facilities (Gary Air Force Base) _..._- 0 2, 395, 000 
Contractual maintenance of equipment --_-_..-......-...-- paul 1, 045, 201 L, 676, 000 | 1, ree con 
Leased real property rentals. -.........-..-...------- é 386, 768 222, 000 
Electrical accounting machine rentals_- 779, 567 757,000 | 757 000 
Purcnesed ntilities.... .................-,-- ‘ 7, 482, 822 7, 948, 000 | 7, 891, 000 
Real property maintenance by contract. 4, 086, 547 2, 836, 000 | 2, 860, 000 
Commercial communications 7 3, 366, 229 3, 806, 000 3, 803, 000 
Commercial transportation 3, 785, 934 4, 044, 000 | 3, 629, 000 
st. nema piemeetndeds<hehhepmemea | 215, 472 167, 000 57, 000 
Lanndry snd dry Cleaning... ..« 5....-2 2 - sccnendenenncene eens 1, 409, 141 1, 339, 000 1, 320, 000 
Off-duty education. -.--- » aes a debesnd ade 300, 821 | 354, 000 337, 000 
IIE RI ca. bntacanepissenaieet-densenyl-shert 3, 155, 374 2, 782, 650 2, 869, 000 
Other nonpersonnel expenses (civilian clothing allowances, 
Air Force gunnery meet, architectural and engineering serv- | 
ices, custodial and janitorial SPVIIEE, NEED occncantssendibess 382, 235 934, 857 607, 000 
| $52, 572, 000 
' 


A aa cee $62, 040, 422 $53, 475, 507 





These requirements, in the amount of $52,572,000 for fiscal year 
1958, are nonpersonnel requirements associated with housekeeping 
support of Air F orce installations having training as a primary mission. 
Many of the items in this category are fixed and semifixed in nature 
Utility, rental, and contractual services, for example, are sold at fixed 
rates over which the Air Force has no control. The magnitude of the 
fund requirements for these items is also more dependent upon the 
size and capacity of the training installation than the degree of 
utilization in any particular period. 

You may note that as compared with fiscal year 1957 most of the 
requirements for fiscal year 1958 remain relatively stable. Decreases 
are shown in some areas that result in the overall decrease of $900,000 
for installation support requirements. I wish to mention that the 
fiscal year 1958 requirement for supplies and equipment will provide 
furniture for title VIII housing in the amount of $4.8 million whereas 
the fiscal year 1957 requirement provides for none. In general, instal- 
lation support requirements are required for the day-to- -day operation 
of all training support facilities. 


MAJOR REPAIRS 


_ [ll now turn to budget project 449, which is for major repairs. This 
is the last project within the training support program and, as shown 
on the following chart: 
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Project 449. Major repairs 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 





No. Item 1956, actual 1957, esti- 1958, esti- 
mated mated 
PAGO.) | Moser renahtee iiss soak yea ei ig sees debes $3, 373, 000 $6, 545, 000 $9, 396, 800 
P449.2 | Emer; reve he CN Hilti: criintncetabecninntenal 815, 225 279, 000 368, 000 
PUGS | BECGION ON eens ck leek des ALL 2, 203, 957 1, 140, 084 2, 435, 200 
IU «k cccussebincasncenonenacdieaiesanales $6, 392, 182 $7, 964, 084 $12, 200, 000 


Requirements are broken down by subprojects which cover major 
repairs, emergency repairs, and modification of real property. tes 
work to be financed under this budget project is of a nonrecurring 
nature, the magnitude of which is beyond the scope of normal day-to- 
day maintenance such as that provided for under budget project 448. 
The major repair requirements of $9,396,800 constitutes over 75 
percent of the total $12,200,000 being requested this year. 

Major repair projects have been generated throughout the training 
establishment due to deterioration of airfield pavements, barracks, 
office space, messhalls, utility systems, warehouse buildings, classrooms 
and academic buildings. The necessity to restore these facilities to an 
economically usable condition has been carefully considered by qualli- 
fied technical installations personnel and other staff personnel at all 
echelons of command with a view toward eliminating all but the most 
essential projects. 

The $368,000 requested for emergency repairs, replacement and 
restoration resulting from fires, floods, storms, and other disastrous 
incidents is based on average cost data compiled for fiscal years 1951 
through 1956. The amount expended on emergency repairs in this 
program for fiscal year 1956, for example, was $815,225. 

The remaining $2,435,200 being requested under project 449 is for 
modification of facilities. These projects have been subjected to the 
same thorough screening as described above for major repair projects. 
Funds here will be used to cover the cost of such necessary work as 
conversion of heating systems, covering buildings with asbestos siding, 
installing fire-protection systems, modifying flood-control systems, 
installing street lighting, and modifying academic buildings. 


FACILITIES CLASSIFICATION 


The overall $12.2 million required is summarized by classification 
of facilities involved as shown on this chart. 


Project 449. Facilities classification 


| Actual, | Estimate, | Estimate, 
fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 
1956 1957 
PICO Gi cnciidonddsbbeinsaddidddicniemanphisdhsboseiedon | $1, 565, 000 | | $2, 628, 700 $3, 939, 600 
Pavements (runways, taxiways, roads, storage areas, ete.)--...| 770, 100 | 1, 440, 100 3, 885, 400 
Utility systems (gas, water, sewerage, and electricity) ......_--) 1, 796, 809 | 1, 231, 184 | 2, 586, 600 
Technical facilities (includes classrooms, laboratories, hangars, | | 

SY Ge nncraniusbanecsedeeuagencsnuestavsaecadeuwes 1, 445, 048 2, 385, 100 1, 420, 400 
NIN SUOE is. hebben ddd enn kiddjeb io hbbinnnd 815, 225 279, 000 368, 000 
BOs decdddd. on distisdesticdess. 10. UA SS $6, 302, 182 $7, 964, 084 $12, 200, 000 





a 
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As you can see, we have a requirement for $3.9 million for the repair 
and modification of troop facilities. An example within this category 
is at Lowry Air Force Base where we have a project for $181,000 to 
renovate 106 mobilization type airmen barracks, 10 bachelor officers’ 
quarters, and 208 family housing units. The scope of the proposed 
work includes the repair of approximately 6,500 square feet of wooden 

flooring in the barracks; replacing approximately 13,075 square yards 
of asphalt composition floor covering in the barracks; repairing floors 
in the noncommissioned officers’ village through installation of lino- 
leum; replacing 125 damaged plumbing fixtures; and repairing heating 
ducts in barracks and repairing miscellaneous plumbing system 
deficiencies. 

This requirement for extensive repairs on family and troop housing 
buildings was generated by the inability of the local maintenance force 
| to keep pace with the accelerated deterioration rate. The buildings 
involved are at least 6 years old and were designed for a 10-year life 
expectancy. 


penetra 


REPAIR OF RUNWAYS 


The next requirement is for the repair of runways, taxiways, roads, 


etc. For example, at Scott Air Force Base we have a project for | 
) $154,000 to modify airfield pavements. I will now read the descrip- 
tion and justification as received from technicians in the field regarding 

| this project. 

| Description: Modify cracked and unsatisfactory portions of slab in parking 


aprons and taxiways. 

; Justification: The failed portion of the pavement is beyond the scope of normal 
resent maintenance and requires replacement. It is essential that these areas 
e restored to a good condition to make the pavement safe for operation of air- 

craft heavier than the pavement was originally intended to bear. Replacement 
of the failed portions will reduce future maintenance costs and will permit con- 
tinued utilization of these areas of the airfield that would otherwise eventually 
have to be closed to aircraft use. This facility is considered essential to accom- 
plish the assigned base mission. 

For repair and modification of utility systems, our requirement 
totals $2.6 million. One of the projects at Ellington Air Base will 
require $294,000 to cover cost of repairing electrical wires in the base 
buildings. Repair of existing substandard wiring in 150 base build- 
ings by replacement of several interlines and switches, distriubtion 
panels, undersize conductors and fixtures is necessary to conform to 
standards of the national electrical code. Buildings involved are 
both barracks and administration type and were constructed in 194] 
and 1942. Undersized conductors, deteriorated insulation, and under- 
sized distribution panels make it imperative that repairs be accom- 
plished to eliminate potential fire hazards. 


REPAIR OF TECHNICAL FACILITIES 


The next requirement shown here totals $1.4 million and is for 
repair and modification of technical facilities such as classrooms, 
laboratories, hangars, shops, and so forth. 

The last item, emergency repairs, was discussed earlier. 

Gentlemen, this concludes my remarks on the training support 
program. Thank you for your kind attention and the interest you 
have manifested in the program and our requirements to carry it on. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Crosby, do you have any questions at this point? 
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Mr. Crossy. My first question pertains to the overall requirement. 
It is a little difficult to understand the increasing money. requested, 
going from $326 million in 1956 to $367. million in 1957, and to $390 
million in 1958, with the decreasing input of the training load shown 
on chart 6. 

I believe it would be helpful to insert some of the detailed justifica- 
tion before proceeding further. 

(The information is as follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Project 443. Schools and training: 


Program. requirements, fiscal year 1958_........-..--------- $97, 780, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957_.._....---.---.------ 83, 443, 694 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_._.-....------------ 67, 144, 233 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Funds requested under this project represent requirements for pay of civilian 
instructors, administrative and supervisory personnel associated with courses of 
instruction, recruiting advertising expenses, procurement of operating supplies, 
materials, services and training aids used in courses, tuition fees for contract 
training courses, and temporary duty travel of students and supervisory personnel 
in connection with school and training matters. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Funds requested under this project are summarized in the following tabulation: 

















| Actual, | Estimate, | Estimate, 
| fiseal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
(a) Civilian manpower and related costs..............-....--. $30, 861, 275 | $38, 246, 000 $40, 505, 000 
ts Sc adbttdcndcnicncnschoasapel a 0 5, 514, 000 16, 674, 000 
OMS Se a ae wviemnte 7, 552, 112 | 9, 828, 000 11, 491, 000 
(d) Temporary duty travel --. a seaha 21, 699, 803 22, 924, 000 22, 957, O0U 
(e) Recruiting advertising - - - ._- Po ethnttnnenen edict 1, 235, 000 1, 250, 000 1, 250, 000 
(f) Direet school costs. .--.-- 2id dns Lenin gave sd dbSisteieib uae -| 5, 796, 043 5, 681, 694 4, 903, 000 
i Ree sa tants tenis an aus ars Eo eA cs ---| $67, 144, 233 $83, 443, 694 $97, 780, 000 


Rod kao 
The content of each of the above categories of expense is described separately 
below: c 


(a) Civilian manpower and related costs, $40,505,000 

Under this budget project, civilian employees occupy a variety of positions 
directly related to training Air Force personnel. The man-years of employment 
estimated for fiscal year 1958 are based on the needs of the planned training pro- 
gram. Beginning with fiscal year 1958, provision is made for contributions to 
the civil service retirement fund for civilian employees. The following compara- 
tive table outlines requirements: 


Actual fiscal | Estimated, | Estimated, 

















| year 1956 fiscal year fiscal year 
} 1957 1958 
Man-years of employment : 5. Seite e 2 leek (6, 529) | (8, 260) (8, 158) 
SebettG aos pe rssxcwenpewwewwawscuweessvevseuns seiatetetethie ahiewttaiinttri | $30, 710, 988 $38, 063,000 | $37, 962, G00 
Social security contributions_-_-.............-.---- ‘jntanies 24, 440 32, 000 30. 000 
Group life insurance contributions..........-....-.-.-.-..-- 107, 107 | 136, 000 | 135, 000 
NG EE UI clown ndosncngeads phadenbecenb scrapes! 0 0 2, 366, 000 
BW ewan ine dodpu Ueggneadaven scleosneGondapenigieipaphin a 18, 740 15, 000 12, 000 
a Le eee tay. dae aes ate _...| $30,861,275 | $38, 246,000 | $40, 505, 000 





(b) Classified project, $16,674,000 
This requirement will be justified as part of a separate presentation. 








| 
| 
i 
i 
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(c) Contract instruction, $11,491,000 


Contract instruction is conducted in four major areas: (1) Factory training; 
(2) civilian institutions program; (3) Air Force Reserve training; and (4) Air 
Foree Reserve Officer Training Corps flight training. The requirements for these 
programs are as follows: 


a 


Justification of estimates for fiscal year 1958 


1, Factory training.—Factory training is related to and primarily a result of the 
introduction of new and increasingly complex weapons systems and equipment 
into the Air Force inventory. The training provides the operational and mainte- 
nance techniques and procedures necessary to properly utilize this equipment. 
By this means, trained instructors are available when the new equipment is in- 

rer one into courses at Air Force schools and nucleus of skilled maintenance 

/or operator personnel are on hand when the a ret is delivered to oper- 

ating unis Factory training is also used to fulfill a variety of training needs 

for reasons of economy or feasibility, cannot be met by service schools. 

The following comparative table illustrates the scope of the factory training pro- 
gram: 





1956 actual | 1957 estimated | 1958 estimated 
Type of course 
Input | Tuition | Input | Tuition | Input | Tuition 

I cttitietistmininntcertidenunkbutewe 2,174 | $1, 405, 300 1, 756 $974, 910 2, 051 $1, 192, 910 
Aircraft equipment. ................-.-..- 1, 425 708. 173 625 198, 035 459 161, 353 
Armament systems......................- 511 803, 209 880 | 1,101, 060 456 981, 800 
SE I th ccobnnoncyaseepenasasic 965 277, 555 435 110, 309 343 99, 822 
Ground and airbase support--._.........- 2, 077 534, 535 2, 897 875, 522 2, 719 875, 000 
rel lai crite cstatesctrinaininin bea niows 7 102, 515 462 758, 339 1, 025 1, 652, 339 
Pet i 3455. --seeaeah oo ecdeun 77 17, 663 119 41, 840 65 37, 000 
RE BOGE vit ntcnit. -<0n-- senna -=~ 354 633,156 | 1,728 | 1,155,910 | 1,753 1, 332, 996 
I ot deers odo anenpieneite= 20 17, 894 | 98 106, 075 90 | 97, 380 
Munitions and weapons. ...............-- 0 0 0 0 | 39 23, 400 

nicatinsamensupiearhoaesuy sees 7,673 | $4,500, 000 9, 000 6,922,000} #00 | $6, 454, 000 


ae indicated above, the fiscal year 1958 fund requirement for factory training 

rovide for the training of 9,000 individuals. Tuition fees will vary depending 

on % e type and complexity of the equipment, the duration of the course and the 

number of trainees involved. The fund requirement is based on data obtained 

through previous negotiations with manufacturers and is computed separately 
for each item of equipment on which training will be required. 

2. Civilian institutions pregram.—This program provides for: (1) the education 
of Air Force officers at colleges and universities within regular or specially tailored 
curricula to meet specific Air Force requirements in technical, scientific, mana- 
gerial and other professional areas; (2) special short courses at civilian institutions 
which are utilized when a special training requirement exists and the training is 
not available at a service school; (3) foreign language training which consists of 
intensive language training to prepare especially qualified officers and airmen to 
assume specific assignments with Air Force missions and intelligence agencies; 
(4) training with industry programs which give officers an understanding of the 
industrial operations which have Air Force application. The following com- 
parative table sets forth the requirements for this program: 









































1956 actual | 1957 estimated | 1958 estimated 

Type of course S caahiaiaaetaeaatimmceir a PO SE ns Ee 
| 

Tapst Tuition _| Tapat Tuition a Input put | Tuition 
CoROGS COUTOUR ii, igh o-oo Shen die -onee 784 | sus us $448,118 | 1,015 $802, 000 960 $780, 000 
College courses (carryover)._..........-.-- 510 238, 438 742 386,000; 850 406, 000 
SOKD CONNIE) $055 3 bo. nnn dhe ghinn sone 1, 396 441,991 | 1,370} 470,000} 1,300 | 446, 000 
pe ON Se EEE att ee 1, 070 1, 393, 665 1, 132 | 1, 602, 000 1, 150 1, 503, 000 
Training with ir austen SE eerie a 67 24, 900 95 50, 000 se 95 50, 000 
Potabs ic occ secectcvccee-ceczt-----2 827 | $2, 64 mua | | 4, 354 83, 310, 000 | ~ 4,355 | $3, 185, 000 
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3. Air Force Reserve training by contract—Contract training is provided to 
reservists when it is determined to be the most economical method or when it is 
determined that the Air Force does not have the capability to provide required 
training. The numbers to be trained and the availability of facilities and qualified 
instructors at all Reserve training centers determines whether the contract training 
will be conducted at the centers or at civilian schools. The following comparative 
table illustrates the growing requirements for the program: 


1956 actual 1957 esti- 1958 esti- 
mated ted 





ms 
aaa Bs in acne sitacncetiumeaieumon 15, 031 18, 070 19, 611 
000 5 


aap cena sei aol cag gasbchere sanapnacesetantniennehe $505, $584, 000 $652, 000 


4, AFROTC flight instruction.—This program is designed to attract more qualified 
young men to the Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and a career in the 
Air Force. Under recently enacted legislation, the courses of theoretical and 
practical military training prescribed for AFROTC units is augmented by flight 
instruction. During 1958 it is contemplated that 2,360 air science IV cadets 
will complete 35 hours of flying training. The following comparative table out- 
lines requirements: 


| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





0 43 108 
0 $612, 000 $1, 200, 000 


(d) Temporary duty school travel, $22,957,000 


This item provides for the travel and per diem of those students who attend 
courses of training while in a temporary-duty status. The requirement is there- 
fore directly related to the number who need to be trained in advanced classes of 
20 weeks or less. The following table presents a fiscal year comparison of this 
requirement: 














| 
Number on | Transporta- | Transporta- | Destination 
Fiscal year temporary tion costs tion per per diem Total 
duty diem 
doe a 
TGP egttS) «ois eaigneccsedndén | 77, 320 $8, 691, 520 $2, 238, 307 | $12,027,173 $22, 957, 000 
ot) a ee ee 75, 757 8, 635, 470 2, 246, 552 12, 041, 978 22, 924, 000 
FR EE s-hasonapee antcodnees 79, 231 8, 987, 412 2, 383, 441 10, 328, 950 21, 699, 803 





The increase in the number of students in a temporary duty status in fiscal 
year 1958 as compared to fiscal year 1957 is offset by reduced average cost for 
transportation and per diem. Following are examples of training requirements 
which contribute to the slightly overall increased temporary duty requirement: 

















Student Student Student 
Base Course entry fiscal | entry fiscal | entry fiscal 
year 1956 year 1957 year 1958 
Randolph..| Tanker air crewmen (KC 97).........--.-.--..-.-- 0 1, 440 1, 755 
Nellis......| Advanced flying (F 100).................--.--.-- 67 296 1, 166 
Mather....| B-52 navigator upgrading.-.............-....-.-.- 0 42 466 


(e) Recruiting advertising, $1,250,000 

The Air Force plans to continue the policy of utilizing the services of a pro- 
fessional advertising agency for implementation of the recruiting advertising 
program. This program will assist the Air Force in carrying out the two main 
objectives in personnel procurement, namely: (1) To maintain the integrity of a 
volunteer Air Force, and (2) to provide the required personnel reservoir. The 
intensity of the reenlistment advertising and publicity effort for fiscal year 1957 








eer 
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will be sustained during fiscal year 1958. While it is recognized that the require- 
ment for non-prior-service airmen has decreased, this is not considered a corre- 
lating factor with the amount of advertising required. There are four other basic 
reasons why funds requested herein are in the amount approved in fiscal year 
1957. First, the loss of public-service support (through the advertising council). 

Second, more emphasis has been placed on qualitative recruitment. hird, new 
conditions have occurred which tend to minimize Air Force effectiveness in selling 
a 4-year enlistment. Fourth, the cost of advertising has increased industrywide 
on an average of 35 percent over the past 2 years. The following comparative 
table indicates the requirements: 














Element | 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
| 

Newepepere and magazines (artwork, copy, and space in se- ii 
lected mediums) - --- Bb chile Satiddenibted nin $418, 500 $418, 500 
Sales aids and display (artwork ‘and copy) et ES peta ic bh bx drat | 276, 000 276, 000 200, 000 
Film production and reprints. _-................-.--....-...-- 205, 900 205, 900 205, 900 
Booklet-form literature (artwork and copy)---.-.------..---- af 114, 500 114, 500 114, 500 
Direct-mail projects (artwork, copy, and mailing lists)... .__..| 74, 000 74, 000 74, 000 
TV and radio materials (production and TV film print costs) - -| 161, 100 161, 100 237, 100 





peteb!_v etagince watiiollol od Dawa $1, 235,000 | $1,250,000} $1,250,000 


{F) Direct school costs, $4,903,000 


This category includes the contractual preparation of training manuals, admin- 
istrative travel, supplies consumed in classrooms and training shops, both the 
rental and procurement of training equipment, postage for correspondence 
courses, and various services. The requirement has been established on the 
basis of past experience and planned programs. Consideration has been given 
to the expanding Reserve program and to the support of the growing Air Force 
Academy. In addition, provision has been made for locally procured or fabricated 
training aids which are ‘associated with current aircraft. This provision is neces- 
sary to provide for requirements resulting from planned training programs in 
fiseal year 1958 involving new aircraft. Following is a breakout of the major 
expense items in this category for fiscal vears 1956, 1957, and 1958: 





| 








Direct school costs 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
_ ee eq qe eee | ee —|—— — 

| 
Training manual preparation.......................-.. ainda $56, 000 $49, 000 $50, 000 
i i a in remained 1, 361, 000 1, 410, 000 1, 490, 000 
Training equipment and supplies...................-..-..-..-} 4, 110, 043 3, 919, 694 3, 063, 000 
RReTSA MORAG, OI SET ViCOR Sw. casi sic wos ow de cw esse cc cence | 269, 000 303, 000 300, 000 
ee ee ee a | $5, 796, 043 | $5, 681, 694 | $4, 903, 000 


Project 444. Training supplies: 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_......--------------- $1, 145, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957....-.....--..-------- 1, 082, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_...........---------- 5, 051, 647 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for the central procurement of training supplies, and 
audio-visual training aids for the Regular Air Force and the Air Force Reserve. 
Procurement is limited to those centrally procured items which are not included 
in tables of allowances. 
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PART Il. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The fund requirements under this budget project are summarized as follows: 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


A. Ultrasonic maps...............-- caecaienmiies tentials ane aes cel $220, 000 | $111, 000 
B. Training film production. hil <i ieee $563, 069 | 337, 052 | 610, 000 
C. Training film prints and reprints______-___--------_------ | 252, 743 | 250, 000 270, 000 
D. Aircraft recognition film strips and slide kits......__.._----| 169, 277 | 192, 200 154, 000 
E. Training supplies and equipment___.__.._...._-.-------.-. | 222, 167 SB FEB ba ed epe nee 
F. Modification of mobile training units-__-_....-.-.-.--- neat 3, 844, 391 ~|ss<esarkaneiass 
|______ Te eer 
TN ion - dertinaibithensrenenconionntioreltietroee se Fe 1, 082, 000 | ~~ 1,146, 000 











The content of each category of procurement applicable to fiscal year 1958 is 
described separately as follows: 


Item A, Maps for ultrasonic radar trainers, $111,000 


Relief maps are a vital and integral part of the ultrasonic radar navigation and 
bombing trainers used in the Air Force. These trainers simulate operational 
navigation and bombing problems in lieu of using actual and expensive in-flight 
training in aircraft. They also serve to circumvent the impracticability, and 
often impossibility, of making training flights over foreign countries. The maps, 
which are constructed of special-type plastic, rubber, and other materials capable 
of reflecting impulses, provide the necessary ground return signals for the opera- 
tional problems simulated by use of the trainers. Rivers, harbors, cities, moun- 
tains, etc., are depicted in bold relief. Maps of strategically important areas in 
the continental United States and foreign countries are necessary to conduct 
simulated operational navigation and bombing missions. This requirement will 
support a total of 202 trainers which will be in general use throughout the Air 
Force. Computation is as follows: 

16 maps of new areas 
35 replacement maps 
51 X $2,175=$111,000 
Item B. Training film production, $610,000 

Training films are used by the Air Force in a variety of instructional situations. 
The fiscal year 1958 program provides for films related to both general and specific 
Air Force subjects. Requirements are related to current developments in all 
fields of interest to the Air Force. This estimate provides for the production of 
21 training films at an average cost of $28,930. 

Item C. Training film prinis and reprints, $270,000 

Stocks of individual film prints in film libraries must be augmented periodically 
to offset normal losses due to wear and tear. In addition, provision is made for 
new requirements for Regular and Reserve Forces. Requirements herein will 
cover procurement of approximately 8,150 film prints and reprints at an average 
cost of approximately $33 each. 


Item D. Aircraft recognition film strips and slide kits, $154,000 


Aircraft recognition film strips and slide kits are mace to carry out an 
effective recognition program. They are an effective means of conducting 
recognition training because the subject can be projected for the length of time 
needed by instructors to thoroughly introduce and explain recognition features 
and details. Funds requested herein will provide for film strips, replacement 
slide kits, new supplements to basic slide kits and replacement slides. 

Project 448: Base operation and maintenance: 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_..._....-..-------- $278, 830, 069 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957__-_-_-- 22 JL oo aA ee 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956__.._._...---------- 247, 980, 788 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for the operation and maintenance of facilities in support 
of those training programs of the United States Air Force which are concerned 
with the training of individuals rather than organizations, except in the case of 
the Air Force Reserve, which encompasses both unit and individual training. 
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The type and number of major facilities requiring support under this program 
are: 


End year End year End year 


Type fiscal year fiscal year fiseal year 
1956 1957 1958 

Pivine Sewer an ee 32 at 3 
inne ial dd bccsdncksocnebbudbepecsese 28 
(oe) Contractor-operated . . 5.2. 6.2... cccccccccccccccccece 9 9 8 
mae ee ny LSE itecauleninonncenanmenwiit . = 20 
essio ——— pdaddbdhbteliaves}pneneucceunensacace l 
tite cra tncasetdcbnececccocevensanne 93 93 93 
Air Reserve flying training locations.......................... 34 40 46 
I licheniden bineteialadadhe ahinneneitntentchapemeaniinonsattinnnsaite 170 173 176 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The fund requirements associated with this program which will be described 
separately, are summarized in the following table: 


Description 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
(a) Civilian manpower and related costs_.............--...--- $139, 902, ae $172, 029,000 | $173, 277, 000 
Man-years of employment) ...........-...------.--.-- (33, 075) (40, 362) (37, 592) 


(6) ae ao = expenses... ...- 108, 078, 458 102, 708, 957 | 105, 553, 000 


programs - - (46, 038, 063)} (49, 233, 450)} (52, 981, 000) 
2, Installation support-............------------------- (62, 040, 422)} (53, 475, 507)| (52, 572, 000) 


ne 55 gk dos entwogdbic 247,980,788 | 274,737,957 | 278, 830,000 






(a) Civilian manpower and related costs, $173,277,000 


Under this budget project civilian manpower will be utilized for the operation 
of facilities; to maintain buildings, structures, pavements, runways, utility plants, 
and distribution systems; to perform supply and administrative functions; and to 
support special activities. R new requirement of $9,984,000 is included in this 
budget estimate for contributions to the civil service retirement fund. This con- 
tribution is authorized under Public Law 854, 84th Congress, and is computed at 
644 percent of the base pay of all employees covered under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act. The increase for retirement contributions is offset to a large 
extent by reduction of costs associated with less man-years of civilian employment 
in fiscal year 1958 than in fiseal year 1957. The following comparative table 
outlines fund requirements: 














1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 























Man-years of employment... ................-------- eal : 33, 075 40, 362 37, 592 
NE ee 5 oe cennenccatobousbuencuteancen $139, 117, 342 “$171, 091, 000 ~ $162, 421, 000 
jal security contributions. .______ 213, 847 235, 000 210, 000 
Group life insurance contributions. 168 748 563, 000 522, 000 
Retirement contributions-._.. 0 0 9, 984, 000 
ee len ei a cadets Ei aiecdiiededenieae 105, 366 140, 000 140, 000 
OU bette Ui i eed eS PET EE -| 139, 902, 303 | 172, 029, 000 173, 277, 000 





(b) Nonpersonnel expenses, $105,553,000 

Nonpersonnel expenses related to this project will be described in two cate- 
gories: (1) Special programs, in the amount of $52,981,000; and (2) installation 
support, estimated at $52,572,000 for fiscal year 1958. 
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1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





1. Special programs: 





(a) Contract primary flying training schools... ......_- $37, 842,353 | $36, 780, 000 $32, 500, 000 
6) Contract technical services. ..................-----. 1, 073, 050 1, 432, 000 1, 676, 000 

¢) Contract into-plane eepneling. i siecle lentacieh sete gh east Ah 459, 007 1, 042, 000 1, 042, 000 

d) Contract food service.__.....-....-_-22 22-2. 131, 862 114, 000 4, 723, 000 

(ey Gpeolal aotiwitiee@s 2: 352-25. ee Dea 6, 531, 791 9, 865, 450 13, 040, 000 
RE nants bethbenchteranastseaedtenied bei hadiole 46, 038, 063 49, 233, 450 52, 981, 000 


In general, the Air Force contracts with private industry for services for one or 
several of the following reasons: (1) The services are not strictly military in 
nature; (2) the contractors have the facilities and know-how readily available to 
accomplish the task in an efficient manner; and (3) an industrial potential can 
be maintained to which the military departments may turn in the event of mobili- 
zation. Significant contractual service costs borne under this budget project are 
identified as follows: 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Number of schools 


(a) eee primary flying training schools._............--.. $37, 842, = $36, 780, om $32, me 


Primary pilot training in prior years has been accomplished at nine contractor- 
operated flying training schools. In fiscal year 1958, only eight schools will be 
operated as a result of the reduction in the pilot training rate. Under this training 
program the contractor furnishes to the Air Force: (1) Flight training and aca- 
demic instruction in the operation of aircraft; (2) facilities, including the mainte- 
nance and operation thereof; (3) field and organizational maintenance of equip- 
ment; and (4) supplies and services required to accomplish the training mission. 














| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 

(b) Contract technical services.............-.-.-.-----.------. $1, 073, 050 | $1, 432, 000 | $1, % om 
Man-months of service ____. Ramee see eke ern 868 | 1,031 | 

Average cost per man-month_. aid ek cece $1, 236 $1, 389 $1. iis 








The contract technical services requirement is responsive to the rate of intro- 
duction of new equipment in the Air Force, the degree of complexity of new and 
existing equipment and the skill capability of Air Force personnel assigned to 
maintain that equipment. Funds requested will continue the assistance furnished 
the Civil Air Patrol for the past several years and provide minimum requirements 
for the Reserve program, the Air Force Academy, and flying and technical training 
programs. 





Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
fiscal year | fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 | 1957 1958 
(ec) Contract into-plane refueling ----_.................-.------- $459,007 | $1, 042, 000 | $1, 042, 000 
INGE GE COUIIION Rin ois kk ws SL ae ebb «2a | 5 | 5 5 


| 


Contract into-plane refueling services are utilized at five training installations. 
These contracts were financed from the Fuels Division of the Air Force stock fund 
for a partial year in fiscal year 1956. The fund requirements for fiscal years 
1957 and 1958 reflect the cost of the contracts for a full 12-month period. 





| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


$114, 000 $4, 723, 000 
Number of contracts 1 g 


(d) Contract food service. .........- wads bbb ngpibl ace ieee | $131, 862 
1 
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Funds requested herein will provide for expansion of the contract food service 
an ag to eight additional bases, Experience gained at the test site, Vance Air 

orce Base, indicates that it will be in the best interests of the Air Force to expand 
this program to other training sites. 


(e) Special activities, $13,040,000 

To insure the proper performance of certain Air Force functions, it is often 
necessary that detached units, assigned to one major air command, be stationed 
on or in the vicinity of installations aes to another major air command. 
Such units are classified as special activities eadily identifiable costs of special 
activities supported under the training support program are set forth as follows: 








| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
(1) Civil Air Patrol liaison offices..........--.-....----------- $116, 028 | $133, 250 $135, 000 
eg AROSE ISS BES Old 61 61 61 

i 





The Air Force renders liaison support at national headquarters and at each of 
the 52 wings and 8 regional offices making up the organization of the Civil Air 
Patrol. Funds requested herein reflect an increase over fiscal year 1956 due to 
change in Air Force policy concerning host-tenant relationships. Effective July 
1, 1956, organizations tenanted on installations under the jurisdiction of other 
major air commands budget for supplies and equipment utilized by the tenant. 
These supplies were previously provided by the host installation. 





| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





| 
ED SOE EE nd cntacehentpanhhousinenenranse9e" $275, 000 $343, 000 | $353, 000 
Number of detachments... ...............----------------- 199 210 217 


This organization administers the mobile training unit program under which 
instructors and training equipment are made available to all Air Force com- 
manders, as required, to provide instruction in the maintenance and/or operation 
of equipment related to individual aircraft components, systems, or the overall 
aircraft. A detachment is a small group of technically qualified personnel with 
supporting training equipment capable of being readily moved to organizations 
within the Air Force. he funds required to support this program will cover 
day-to-day operating expenses and travel costs of organization personnel. 








| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate nate | 1958 estimate 
| 








(3) USAF Recruiting Wing------- | cet helt du dilpiient «bmn | $1, 075, 295 $2, m = $1, 751, 000 
ae nl een ema pantalla tinea ad 2, 037 | 1, 950 
SN Nth So inne ccnacmdsancdoanalcdekanmee | 


151, 389 149, 630 | 119, 627 





Funds are required to support the “‘sales’’ force of the USAF Recruiting Wing. 
The amount reflected will cover travel costs of recruiters and recruit applicants, 
operation and maintenance of vehicles, leased rentals, communications, and 
procurement of necessary supplies and equipment. The increase in fiscal years 
1957 and 1958 over the fiscal year 1956 program is due to the change in the Air 
Force policy concerning host-tenant funding, referred to previously. 


| 195¢ actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 





| 
(4) USAF Academy Construction Agency-----.--- Des adeebtee | $384, 021 $394, 000 $875, 000 


This estimate provides for the maintenance of facilities at the permanent 
Academy site. he requirement has increased $481,000 over the amount pro- 
amed in fiscal year 1957. Of this amount $100,000 is for purchased utilities, 
$140,000 is for real property maintenance, and the remainder is for other non- 
personnel services such as security and fire protection, insect and rodent control, 
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removal of slash and debris, and predatory animal control. At the end of fiscal 
year 1957, there will be 254,627 square feet of building space. In addition, there 
will be 3 water reservoirs, 33,000 lineal feet of water mains, 169,000 lineal feet of 
sewer main, 6 water-pumping stations, 1 sewage-pumping station, 1 sewage- 
treatment plant, 1 water-metering station, 186,000 lineal feet of electrical ducts, 
and 28,000 feet of direct electrical cable. During fiscal year 1958, buildings total- 
ing 2,640,653 square feet will be completed and turned over to the maintenance 
division, The central heating plants in the service and supply area and the 
academic area will also be put into operation. Custodial and maintenance 
services will be required on all facilities including offices, classrooms, gymnasiums, 
and cadet quarters. 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate| 1958 estimate 


(5) Air Reserve Records Center.............-.....-.....-..--- $176, 367 $364, 000 $364, 000 





This activity is physically located at the Air Force Finance Center in Denver, 
Colo. During fiscal year 1956 supply and equipment requirements were supported 
under another budget project, but in fiscal years 1957 and 1958 these requirements 
are reflected in this estimate. Funds requested herein provide for purchase of 
operating supplies and equipment, electrical accounting machine rentals and 
travel of center personnel. 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


(Be ae oe oa. oh isee eee SES $2, 466, 901 $3, 116, 000 $3, 169, 000 








Number of centers: 
pa ER A al elpeedecmrner nectar ts Spames 79 93 93 
End year_-___- adhe sncuscs ee taeda 93 93 93 


Funds requested herein will provide for continued operation of the 93 Air 
Reserve centers. Expenses included are for travel, leased rentals, communica- 
tions, and related housekeeping requirements. These facilities provide a means 
¢ training individual reservists whose geographical location preclude other types 
of training. 


PME VERE TOS 
| 1956 actual id estimate | 1958 estimate 


(7) Reserve Information and Motivation Program. __......-_- | $750, 746 $675, 000 $669, 000 





The Reserve Information and Motivation Program was inagurated to imple- 
ment the Air Force effort in accordance with section 259, Public Law 476, 82d 
Congress. This estimate reflects continuation of an existing program requiring 
the expenditure of funds for travel, postage, contractual graphic services, news- 
paper mats, production costs of radio announcements, films and film slides and 
transparencies. 





| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 

IR Bg ga) |. RE ye Cee ee $395, 998 $592, 000 $843, 000 
Detachments.- - - -- Je drthenwsdduseedddudeadmebuakeuenin 186 179 179 
a ee ee ee 33 38 38 


Provision is made under this budget project for the support of 179 detachments 
at collegiate institutions ($319,000) and 38 summer encampments ($186,000). 
The costs in these programs cover travel of detachment personnel, laundry, 
garage rentals and procurement of operating supplies, materials and equipment. 
Funds have also been provided for a flight indoctrination program ($338,000). 
This amount will support the contractual maintenance and storage of L-17 type 
aircraft being phased into this training program during fiscal year 1957. 
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1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





(Op Alt Fem AAR GRIIG s 5 55s jens ds dons bash j <= copienesens $891, 435 $2, 198, 200 881, 000 
tii. tel cag ti A ee epcleie ale 306 * 569 “, 815 





This estimate reflects the increasing costs associated with the expanding 
Academy Pgs. Three clases of cadets will be supported at the interim site 
at Lowry Air Force Base during fiscal year 1958. It is planned that the Academy 
will move to its permanent facilities during the summer of 1958. The increase in 
fiscal year 1958 is comprised primarily of requirements for operating supplies and 
equipment of both expendable and nonexpendable types for the interim and the 
permanent sites. Experience indicates that some of the items required by the 
Academy are nonstandard in nature and therefore cannot be bought as needed 
from commercial concerns. Consequently, those items must be programed into 
selected manufacturers’ production schedules with first article acceptance provi- 
sions, A minimum of 12 months lead time is required in most instances for these 
items. 


2. Installation support 


The following chart depicts the categorical distribution of nonpersonnel require- 
ments for the installation support program for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958. 





























| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Supplies equipment, and materials..-_..-. eh ciiiahbetnmnin al $35, 644,311 | $24,214,000 | $26,470,000 
et ert ote eter. .J-fee se saenc ee es | (2,032, 703)} (2, 287,000)! (2, 216, 000) 
he A ee henna add ntibaontionenecuiann (1, 874, 166) (1, 823, 000) (1, 917, 000) 
(c) Supplies and equipment. .-_..............-..-.--.--.. (31, 737, 442)| (20, 104,000)} (22, 337, 000) 
Contractual operation of facilities (Gary AFB). -.-........----|-.-2-----.---- SD TORE Ioewkeo<smises 
Contractual maintenance of equipment..--_-_...---. vamnenabis 1, 045, 201 1, 676, 000 1, 732, 000 
Leased real property rentals ---..................--..---- A 386, 768 222, 000 240, 000 
Electrical accounting machine rentals..__._.....-....-........ 779, 567 757, 000 757, 000 
Ii Ni cel lent cilia 7, 482, 822 7, 948, 000 7, 891, 000 
Real property maintenance by contract -_____..___-_- ee ee 4, 086, 547 | 2, 836, 000 2, 860, 000 
Commercial communications. ............_- uhhh CLG aks kts | 8,366, 229 3, 806, 000 3, 803, 000 
Commercial transportation... ........-..........-.-.....-.-... 3, 785, 934 4, 044, 000 3, 629, 000 
NE I, ncn ec ecccncncansece-aseec-ncascen 215, 472 167, 000 57, 000 
Laundry and dry cleaning......................--...---- "| 3, 4005141 1, 339, 000 1, 320, 000 
Re BN edie nic dninncin tindonnabentensenss nears 300, 821 354, 000 337, 000 
inti A eciclietvetelninktininbnn ont wanes | 3, 155, 374 2, 782, 650 2, 869, 000 
Other nonpersonnel expenses (civilian clothing allowances, 
AF gunnery meet, A. and E. services, custodial and jani- | 
ge gS tee area eee ia reeeee 382, 235 | 934, 857 607, 000 
WM th a ccerecaitst denis oo oeck ocoeooencecaae | 62,040,422 | 53, 475, 507 | 52, 572, 000 


ol 


The amount of $52,572,000 for nonpersonnel requirements relates directly to 
base operation and maintenance of Air Force installations having training support 
as a primary mission. The type and number of major facilities requiring support 
under this program are: 





Type | 1956 end year | 1957 end year | 1958 end year 





Military technica] training bases...............-.-....-.------ | 10 8 | 8 
ee EE IE in, nc noncnandsdansnqencesesescece 8 8 7 
Jet indoctrination and instructor school---........-.-.----.--- 1 1} 1 
er GE GEOOIG 5 bE. nn cnicddcccntieccetnsccscouee 4 | 4 | 4 
Combat crew training bases...............-.......-.-------0-- | 8 | 8 7 
Survival and other training schools...................-------- 2 1 1 
I nen eo Soaanceeece 1 1 | 1 
Air Reserve flying training locations....................-.--.. | 34 40 46 





The cumulative effect of adding new training programs for highly complex 
weapons systems, while at the same time continuing weapons systems training 
programs in effect in prior years, requires continuous exercise of principles of 
good management to accomplish requirements with available resources. The 
following examples are illustrative of this fact. 

(a) Amarillo Air Force Base, whose primary mission is technical training in 
aircraft and missile maintenance, will continue training in all courses that were 
in progress in fiscal years 1956 and 1957 and, in addition, will add five new mainte- 
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nance training programs during fiscal year 1958, namely: The B-58 tactical 
bomber and certain missiles. Support for these new courses will involve such 
items of expense as: modification of classrooms, maintenance of additional 
training rood installation of electrical power and new stocks of supplies, 
materials, and equipment. : . 

(b) Nellis Air Force Base, an advanced fighter school, will complete conversion 
from the F-86 to the Century series aircraft by the end of fiscal year 1957. The 
configurations of these new jet fighter aircraft are far more complex than the 

-86’s and will require additional man-hours of maintenance per flying hour: — 

The expansion of the Reserve flying training program, from 34 locations in 
fiscal year 1956 to 46 locations by end fiscal year 1958, generates additional 
requirements for the procurement of materiel, equipment, contractual mainte- 
nance of equipment, utilities, communications, transportation, laundry, tempo- 
rary duty travel and real property maintenance. 

New construction, currently in progress, such as airfield pavements, troop 
housing, POL systems and engine test cells, as well as the acquisition of title 
VIII housing, Capehart and Wherry, will require support in fiscal year 19658. 

Funds indicated herein will provide real property maintenance and stock levels 
at training installations at a minimum acceptable level. 


Project 449. Major repairs: 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_...............----- $12, 200, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957_..............------- 7, 964, 084 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956..............-....-- 6, 392, 182 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides funds for the accomplishment of work projects which 
will be required to restore deteriorated real property facilities to an economically 
usable condition, for emergency repairs to damaged facilities, and for the modifi- 
cation, alteration, relocation or improvement of existing facilities incident to the 
successful conduct of the Air Force training programs, Regular and Reserve. 
The work to be financed from this budget project is of a nonrecurring nature, 
the magnitude of which is beyond the scope of normal day-to-day maintenance 
such as that provided for under budget project 448. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Fiscal year 1958 requirements under budget project 449 in support of the 


training program are summarized and compared with prior year requirements 
as follows: 











| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 

P-449.1 Major repairs... -- ; incu Piigniil duets ptieaaael $3, 373, 000 $6, 545, 000 $9, 396, 800 
P-449.2 Emergency repairs. - - -- inestemaanadiads eae 815, 225 279, 000 000 
I 5556 dnc dc docs du cdg anode int<dedbaen 2, 203, 957 1, 140, 084 2, 435, 200 
Nid. 5.sscuisennuiibiinienmncaeinelnminthcm adie | 6, 392, 182 7, 964, 084 12, 200, 000 





Work contemplated under this budget project will provide protection for val- 
uable equipment and Government property, classroom and academic space, and 
dining and living quarters for training personnel when such are an integral part 
of the buildings or areas used in the training support program. Requirements 
have developed because structures, runways and utilities systems, under con- 
tinuous daily use have reached, or are approaching the maximum life for which 
they were designed. In many cases, runways have developed cracks and surface 
failures, underground utilities have corroded, roofs have deteriorated and lighting, 
heating, water and sewage systems have begun to malfunction. As these and 
other defects materialize, they must be rectified to avoid further costly deteriora- 
tion. Examples of major repair projects in the fiscal year 1958 estimate are: 
repair of sanitation plant at Ellington Air Force Base, Tex., $90,000; and repair 
of parking apron and operational lights, Nellis Air Force Base, Nev., $194,000. 

t is often necessary to modify, alter or relocate facilities in order to improve 
working conditions or to accommodate specific changes in training base missions. 
Examples of work projects under this category are: stabilization of 5 runway 
overruns, Laredo Air Force Base, Tex., $193,800; and modify field maintenance 
hangar, Nellis Air Force Base, Nev., $8,800. 
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Funds are included for emergency repairs which involve the restoration, re- 
placement, rehabilitation, or reconstruction of facilities damaged or partially 
destroyed. During fiscal year 1956, $815,225 was obligated under this budget 
project for emergency repairs. Typical examples of the work performed are 
indicated below: 

(a) Repair fire damage to chapel, Sheppard Air Force Base, Tex., $31,416. 
o chen pm damage to aircraft maintenance shop, Chanute Air Force Base, 


Il 

(c) Replace culverts and resurface roads damaged by storm, Mather Air Force 
Base, Calif., $6,975. 

The amount estimated for emergency repairs represents an average of actual 
obligations for such projects for fiscal years 1951 through 1956 and is based on 
the following cost data: 


entnh SUmReee oul. FU aie ok Ss i oe ee $194, 138 
DEGREE OGL J JE i ds Sod Se A olde 137, 347 
Dente Peer meets). Uh JSOG ids cab ss oo os fie i te det sede 198, 572 
Une OGD MONOLULLLUU EUS sesosd sees Se ee okt 502, 377 
I Bc acwnsd ban tu suse eS LEO PESh 360, 913 
ck alii agin cee ensnenenanawaenennmmnhs adh 815, 225 


The status of real property maintenance at training installations is below 
minimum acceptable standards. This is a result of having to finance high priority 

rojects which were unforeseen and accordingly not budgeted for in prior years. 

he Air Force recognizes that unless special emphasis is placed on a planned 
maintenance program which will bring facilities up to minimum acceptable 
standards our training capability will be seriously impaired. The total requirement 
under this budget project is further summarized, by classification of facilities 
involved, as follows: 

















| 
1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
| 

a Sad ca Bee 

Technical facilities (includes classrooms, laboratories, hangars, 
ghiens, Offke0s; 000.) soisesu- 2-2. nnecdevdnandenscduc-nce~stt| G1, 445/048 | $2,38%100 $1, 420, 400 
ii deidnendnaccadacesecendornnccnsasnsence- 1, 565, 000 | 2, 623, 700 3, 939, 600 
Pavements (runways, taxiways, roads, storage areas, etc.) ...-- | 770, 100 1, 440, 100 3, 885, 400 
Utility systems (gas, water, sewerage and electricity) - - ...---- 1, 796, 809 1, 231, 184 2, 586, 600 
a ei 815, 225 279, 000 368, 000 
lt el ete alae cli | 6, 392, 182 | 7,964,084 | 12, 200,000 





INCREASES 


General Comps. I can indicate the major increases right quickly for 
you, sir. 

There is a $2.6 million increase for the Air Academy, partially due 
to the progress being made each year in construction of facilities, 
but partially due to the status of the advance procurement program for 
equipment to go into the new buildings, when they are finished. 

In other words, there are some long lead-time procurements. That 
is $2.6 million of the additional request. 

There is $2.4 million in 443 of additional retirement benefits. 

Mr. Crossy. I think there is a total of $12 million. I checked that 
at about $12 million for retirement which makes up.a part of the in- 
crease in 1958. 

General Comss. There is $2 million in 443, and $9.9 million in 448. 
So, that is $11.9 million. 

Then, in fiscal year 1957, there was the $5 million additional for the 
classified project that you have been briefed on and this year that 
increases to $16 million. 

Those are the two new requirements in the last 2 fiscal years. 
Those do not include the factory training and specialty training that 
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have been getting more sizable and increasing steadily in cost per hour 
of instruction. 

We have had to go on with that type of training and to replace 
normal attrition with units equipped with the current equipment. 

I mentioned the $4.8 million additional as a new requirement on 
furniture for, I believe, title VIII housing. Those account for the 
principal increases between last year and this year. 


CONTRACT FOOD SERVICE 


One new thing in here which has effected savings in manpower is 
the Contract Food Service. 

Mr. Crossy. I was going to ask you about that in my next question. 

General Comps. Well, we tried that, as you recall, last year at 
Vance Air Force Base, and we calculated the manpower savings by 
that contract. This year the funds requested will permit us to do 
this for these other training bases: Lackland, Bryan, James Connelly, 
Chanute, Randolph, Laredo, Moody, and Harlingen. 

Mr. Crossy. You are going to do this at eight additional bases? 

General Comss. We are planning to do it at 8 additional bases in 
addition to Vance for a total of 9. 


REFLECTED SAVINGS 


Mr. Crossy. Where would we find the offsetting decrease? 

General Comps. The manpower savings have been picked up by 
the manpower and organization people already. 

Mr. Crossy. Where would that be reflected in the budget? 

Colonel FrizepMAN. Well, that would be reflected, along with other 
adjustment, in our reduced military and civilian personnel programs. 

General Comps. It is partly reflected in the fact that we go to 
925,000 from 975,000 without too much sacrifice in additional mis- 
sions, and I do know that those manpower savings are sizable. So, 
these dollar costs represent real economy of operation by contract. 

Colonel FriepMaANn. You will recall that General Musgrave in dis- 
cussing these various management devices indicated that the way he 
was able to reach the increased demands for manpower within the 
manpower ceilings which we have was through efforts such as these. 


REPLACEMENT OF MILITARY WITH CIVILIANS 


Mr. Crossy. Last year the Congress reduced the funds for train- 
ing support by $4 million primarily for additional civilian personnel 
planned at that time to be recruited as replacements for military 
personnel, 

On page 44 I note that you have made up this $4 million reduction, 
and also 
General Comps. I beg your pardon, sir, but I do not have that. 

Colonel FriepMan. I do not have that, either. 

Mr. Crossy. It is your comparison of fiscal year 1957 program. 

General Comps. I have it here now, sir. 

Mr. Crossy. You have made up that $4 million and added an 
additional $3,841,000, I think, for the same purpose, if 1 am not 
mistaken, that is, the replacement of militarv personnel with civilians, 

We guessed that you would not be able to attain your target but, 
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apparently, you plan to go over it or else you have increased the 
estimated cost. eo 

General Comss. Well, going back to our civilian figure, we have 
reduced civilians. Program 443 civilians have been reduced from 
8,260 to 8,158. 

Mr. Crospy. You say here as follows: 

Upward adjustment of salary rate and man-years of employment due primarily 
to too low an estimate in the fiscal year 1957 budget submission of the buildup 
of civilian employment under the policy of replacing military personnel with 
civilian employees of $7,841,000 * * *, 

We had cut you $4 million in that, and you have increased it a total 
of $7.8 million. So, you offset the $4 million plus $3,841,000. That 
is my point. ; 

General Comps. I will have to ask someone about that. The 
document you referred to is not the one [ had prepared. 

Mr. Crow. Mr. Crosby, I will have to ask for an analysis to be 
made on that. I must assume from the information that is here, 
both as to employment and dollars, there is an average salary increase 
and we did have an awful lot of wage board increases. 

Mr. Crospy. But, you see, there is also a man-year increase. 

General Comps. But, on the man-years, according to my figures, 
under program 448 to from 40,662 down to 37,592. 

Mr. Crospy. You are referring to the present 1957 figure com- 
pared with 1958. Iam going to ask that this be explained further. 

How many man-years did you request for 1957? 

What was the computed average salary in that request as com- 
pared with the man-years now figured for 1957? 

Mr. Crow. You want the man-years and average salary? 

Mr. Crossy. I would like to have that at this point in the record. 

Mr. Crow. Yes, sir. We have the current one, but we do not have 
last year’s, but we will insert it. 

Mr. Crossy. I want to see where we miscalculated. 

(The information requested follows:) 

In the fiscal year 1957 budget presentation, the overall Air Force direct-hire 
manpower objective was 341,000 personnel. The civilian requirements at that 
time totaled approximately 380,000. Recognition of the validity of these require- 
ments resulted in approval of an increase of 10,000 to the original objective. The 
original fiscal year 1957 operating program, therefore, was based on an objective 
of 351,000 direct-hire civilians. This represents a slight increase to the actual 
employment for end fiscal year 1956 of approximately 349,000 personnel. In 
January this objective was reduced to 345,000 in line with the revision in the Air 
Force’s force structure. Actual personnel reductions under this new objective 
will not occur until the latter months of fiscal year 1957. The dollar expenditure 
for fiscal year 1957 was also aggravated by the necessity to fund unforeseen wage 
board increases. 

The fiscal year 1957 budget estimate, under project 448, made provision for 
39,405 man-years of civilian employment at an overall average cost of $4,143 per 
man-year, or $163,259,000 for pay of civilian personnel. Reflected in the fiscal 
year 1958 budget estimate is an amount of $171,091,000 to provide for salaries of 
employees. It is estimated that 40,362 man-years of employment will be utilized 
during fiscal year 1957 in base operation and maintenance functions at an esti- 
mated cost of $4,239 per man-year of employment. 

The difference between the amount included in the fiscal year 1957 budget 
estimate for civilian manpower costs and the amount reflected in the fiscal year 
1957 column of the fiscal year 1958 budget estimate is $7.8 million. This adjust- 


ment is composed of $3.7 million for salary increases and $4.1 million for additional 
man-years of civilian employment. 
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INCREASED COST OF FACTORY TRAINING 


Mr. Crossy. On page 9, under tab IT, you show an increase in the 
cost of factory training in the 1958 estimates of about $126 per course. 

You plan to train around 9,000 in fiscal year 1957 at a cost of 
$5,322,000 and you are planning to train the same number in fiscal 
year 1958 at a cost of $6,454,000. 

General Comss. Partially, that is a course length increase. 

For example, the guided-missiles courses for which we have a re- 
quirement to train 1,025 in fiscal year 1958—and this is exclusive of the 
special projects of the IRBM and I[CBM—trepresents an increase of 
563 students over fiscal 1957 and the costs are an average of $6.56 
per student hour and the average course is 242 hours in length. The 
duration of the courses has increased as well as tuition costs. 

The total increase in that area is $894,000. 

Mr. Crossy. I did not check the cost on each course. 

General Comss. That was on guided missiles. 

Mr. Crossy. There seems to be an increase also for aircraft. 

General Comss. In the area of new aircraft we have an increased 
requirement of 295 students in 1958 over 1957. 

Mr. Crossy. There is a little increase in cost, but not a direct 
proportionate increase. 

General Comss. The course is 154 hours in length. 1 do not know 
whether that is much of an increase in length. The total increase in 
aircraft tuition is about $259,000. I can get that broken down by 
types of aircraft and show it better. 

Mr. Crossy. I wish you would give a little better and more com- 
plete explanation of the increase in cost in the different courses. 

General Comss. Very well, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The primary reason for increased costs in 1958 over 1957 is the fact that we will 
train more people in courses where tuition costs are relatively high. The contin- 
ued modernization of our forces by converting fighter units to supersonic century 
series aircraft; and by conversion of some air transport and troop carrier squadrons 
to turboprop aircraft, generates increased requirements for factory training on 


these aircraft. The following tabulation shows a comparison by course between 
1957 and 1958: 








| Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 























Course | | 
Students} Cost per| Tuition | Students Cost per} Tuition 
student student 

wren Mae Bian cd cscs, aisdcad 26 $308 $8, 000 80 | $308 $24, 640 
BOND Bateuininvonbsttioen ter ndsensearnanstelodighesiabiinencntdsadines «si Se 60 640 38, 
al aaa ee a ia ca | 226 187 42, 295 262 313 82, 165 
re hb is SS on Suan ddkdddnwesed = i ecathapidhsnstil a ete Roca Pons ialiedinalie as 141 642 90, 560 
SS a a See -| 226 191 43, 230 | 230 195 45, 000 


Ce een + i)... 98, 525 | 773 |..........). 821,525 





In the guided-missiles area, 1958 will be the first big factory training year. 
We are scheduled to provide training on equipment which is unlike anything 
presently in the inventory. Training is required on highly sensitive guidance and 
control systems, and on more complex propulsion systems. Our experience so far 
indicates that training costs in this area will continue at a high rate. The follow- 
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ing new courses account for the increase in funds in this area during 1958. There 
are no student entries programed into these courses during fiscal year 1957. 








Course Students Cost per Tuition 
student 
EL tian tdiahehs didimnsnnehbedva senate aauzeontaieabe 153 $1, 482 $226, 820 
i ee 171 1,713 292, 920 
OEOE. sn ce et a ee el hibiedon 239 1, 566 374, 260 
PO ccctinthisddabbh send dididd tl debidikninddantabes Racin el ti hee 894, 000 


The increased cost per student indicated for 1958 is generally attributable to 
higher rates charged by industry, and to increased course lengths due to increasing 
complexity of equipment. 


TEMPORARY DUTY SCHOOL TRAVEL 


Mr. Crossy. On page 12, following through with your justifications, 
“Temporary duty school travel’”’ in 1956 shows 79,000 in a travel 
status at one time or another at a total cost of $21 million for the 
year. 

In fiscal year 1957 it goes down to 75,757 in travel status at a cost 
of nearly $23 million, and in fiscal year 1958 it goes up to 77,320 in 
travel status at about the same cost as for 1957. 

What accounts for that fluctuation? 

General Comps. The statement here is the reduced average cost 
for transportation and per diem, but I do not know offhand, I will 
have to analyze it in more detail. That did not attract my attention 
because it seemed to be pretty much in line with that of last year. 

Mr. Crossy. You are decreasing the number in travel and yet 
your money is going up, or your money went up in fiscal year 1957, 
but stayed about the same in fiscal year 1958. 

However, you increased the number again in 1958, but not the 
money. This is a reverse type question ordinarily and we would 
challenge you the other way. The justifications just do not seem to 
explain the variation. 

General Comps. I agree. As far as I recall there have been no 
changes in the rate of per diem in the period in question. So, I think 
there is a slight change in the average length of courses which will 
vary the amount of time a man is drawing per diem. 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


Mr. Crossy. Turning to the Air Force Academy, I note that the 
student load is going up 

General Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crossy. As wellas the cost. The cost per Academy Cadet was 
$3,389 in 1956 and it is estimated to go to $4,310 in fiscal year 1957 and 
to $6,422 in fiscal year 1958. 

General Comps. Sir, I regret it, but I do not have the same figures. 

Mr. Crossy. This is merely a division of the student load into the 
amounts of money shown for the Air Force Academy. 

General Comps. Under 448? I mentioned that 448 includes the 
procurement of supplies and laboratory equipment that will be in- 
stalled at the new sites for whica there is special design requirement 
and long-time ordering ahead. 
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Mr. Gartock. Suppose we provide for the record, Mr. Crosby, a 
statement which takes out the nonrecurring items. 

Mr. Crossy. I think you should. It ‘should have been broken 
down that way in the justifications. 

Mr. Gartock. We shall be glad to furnish that, 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

The total amount representing those items of a nonrecurring nature contained 
in each of the fiscal years concerned is as follows: Fiscal year 1956, $344,308; 
fiseal year 1957, $946,000; fiscal year 1958, $3,734,000. 

The above amounts for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 reflect equipment that is 
purchased locally which is required for the operation of the Academy at the 
interim site. Also included in fiscal year 1957 is equipment for the advance party 
at the permanent site. The amount requested for fiscal year 1958 reflects the 
estimated requirement to support the third class at the interim site and to accom- 
plish procurement on items with a long-lead time for the permanent site. 


NONSTANDARD ITEMS 


Mr. Crossy. There is one other thing about which I would like 
to ask: You make the statement here that “experience indicates that 
some of the items requested by the Academy are nonstandard in 
nature, and therefore cannot be bought as needed from commercial 
concerns.’”’ You mean you have requirements at the Air Academy 
for nonstandard pieces of equipment that ordinary universities do 
not buy? 

General Comps. Yes, sir; there is one, I think, which is a special 
gun rack to go in each cadet barracks to hold two rifles, and there are 
others. 

Mr. Crossy. That would be a minor item. 

General Combs. It is a sample of some of the items involved. 
There are some of us who would like to see them not carrying rifles, 
but there is a strong sentiment in the Air Force that they should. 

Mr. Crossy. It makes for nicer drilling. 

General Comss. I would say that the physical training value of 
carrying an arm of some kind or military weapon is good. I would 
have to give you further information on the specific types of non- 
standard equipment, but all of the design and everything to go in 
that has been under consideration by a “panel under the ‘Secretary, 
and I have had no part in it, myself. 

If General Carmichael were here, he could tell you about it. He is 
a member of the panel. However, all of the standards for equipment 
at the new Academy have been ‘approved by the Secretary and I 
understand many of them are nonstandard items of furnishings and 
equipment for cadet rooms and classrooms. 

I might state that the Secretary has made every effort to see that 
the maximum number of standard pieces of equipment are used. 
Where he has approved nonstandard items it is because the require- 
ment was such that the standard item would not reasonably meet the 
requirements. 

Mr. Crossy. You will furnish us with a statement on the items that 
are of a nonstandard nature? 

General Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crossy. That will give us some idea as to what you are doing 
there. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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The Air Force Academy must procure nonstandard equipment when it is de- 
termined that military or Federal standard items are not suitable or do not exist. 
The reference to nonstandard primarily means nonmilitary standard or non- 
Federal standard; it does not mean noncommercial standard. All Academy 
equipment is and will be obtained initially from commercial sources regardless 
of whether military, commercial, or Federal standard. Most equipment procured 
will be that which ordinary schools and universities use. Exceptions to this 
general rule do exist, as in the case of rifle racks, navigation trainers, parachutes, | 
aireraft, and associated equipment. Another example of an item not generally 
found in ordinary schools is a 12-inch supersonic wind tunnel for use in the aero- 
dynamics laboratory (this article incidentally is an adaptation of one already 
designed and built for a leading aircraft manufacturer). 


Mr. Crossy. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel FrrepMan. Mr. Chairman, that completes the presentation 
on training program 440. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 





Mepicat Support 


. Mr. Manon. Colonel Friedman, what is the next item which you 

) desire to present at this time? 

Colonel Frrepman. The next witness, Mr. Chairman, is General 

\ Mellnay, Director of Plans and Hospitalization, Office of the Surgeon 
General, Headquarters, United States Air Force and if I may I would 

















like to insert applicable pages of the presentation book in the record 
! at this point. 
i) (The information follows :) 
ProGramM 470. Mepicat Support 
Summary of program requirements 
Description 1956 actual 1957 estimate ¢ 1958 estimate 
Project ; 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
—————— ee atin Rechasibe 
471 | Medical procurement and supply Seep. 4 $730, 000 $702, 000 | 0 
472 | Medical oeenne and supplies 2, 527, 395 4, 130, 900 | $1, 921, 000 
473 | Medical education and training. ----_-. i 2, 079, 926 2, 766, 100 3, 078, 000 
474 | Medical printing and binding__--__-.-- Jad 338, 788 381, 500 384, 000 
475 | Medical care in non-Air Force facilities... .-_. 5, 460, 688 6, 177, 000 41, 428, 000 
477 | Medical administration. __...............-.-- 2, 174, 752 2, 407, 500 2, 682, 000 
478 | Operation and maintenance of medical treat- 
; a ass, cdi dcasecawbobna 71, 926, 196 75, 267, 295 76, 509, 000 
: UO PN oon onc con ccnccconersancnekbbutad 2, 338, 154 2, 515, 000 2, 500, 000 


Total... .- Ee cee n cent tubions | 87, 575, 899 94, 347, 295 128, 502, 000 
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Comparison of fiscal year 1957 program requirements as reflected in 1957 budget with 
jiscal year 1957 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1958 budget 


A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 








[In thousands of dollars] 
Difference, 
Total pro- | Program re- | increase (+) 
gram re- quirements or de- 
Description | quirements per 1958 crease (—), 
Project | per 1957 budget 1958 com- 
budget pared with 
1957 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
471 | Medical procurement and supply operations. . ..- : $702.0 $702.0 0 
472 | Medical equipment and supplies___......--..--.-- | 4, 673.0 4, 130.9 —$542.1 
473 | Medical education and training...............----] 2, 649. 0 2, 766. 1 +117.1 
474 | Medical printing and binding. ...._.............. | 381.5 381.5 0 
475 | Medical care in non-Air Force facilities... ......-- | 6, 390. 0 6, 177.0 —213.0 
477 | Medical administration. ...................---..-- 2, 425. 5 2, 407. 5 —18.0 
478 | Operation and maintenance of medical treatment 
iin nk cena iutieacoangacddqamanatoke 72, 871.8 75, 267.2 +2, 395. 4 
Pi ae gg 7 RRS Sele ae a aera 2, 670.0 2, 515.0 —155.0 


Total fiscal year program............----..-- | 92, 762. 8 94, 347.2 +1, 584.4 


B, EXPLANATION 


Project 472. Medical equipment and supplies, decrease per 1958 budget, $542,100 
This decrease is related to a reduction in initial issue medical equipment require- 

ments for the Air Force Reserve program and to deferred activation of new or 

expanded fixed medical treatment facilities and/or tactical medical units. 


Project 478. Medical education and training, increase per 1958 budget, $117,100 

The project increase includes $134,100 to support civilian staffing requirements 
at the Gunter Branch of the School of Aviation Medicine and $27,000 for student 
training under the Armed Forces Institute of Technology program. There is a 
corresponding decrease, however, in the Air Force pro-rata share of the Office 
Secretary of Defense directed military education for national defense program to 
the extent of $18,000 and a reduction of $26,000 in operating costs at the School 
of Aviation Medicine. 


Project 475. Medical care in non-Air Force facilities, decrease per 1958 budget, 
$213,000 
The decrease reflected in this budget project is caused by a reduction in the 
programed military patientload to be hospitalized in facilities of other govern- 
mental agencies. 


Project 477. Medical administration, decrease per 1958 budget, $18,000 
This decrease is associated with civilian personnel staffing costs in the Office 
of the Surgeon General, Headquarters, United States Air Force. 
Project 478. Operation and maintenance of medical treatment facilities, increase per 
1958 budget, $2,395,400 


The increase in this budget project is associated with an increase in the main- 
tenance of facilities and increases which have occurred in civilian personnel costs 
related to wage board actions and the replacement of military with civilian 
personnel, 


Project 479. Major repairs, decrease per 1958 budget, $155,000 


This decrease is associated with revised requirements in the major repair and 
alteration program for medical and dental facilities. 
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Comparison of fiscal year 1956 program requirements as reflected in 1957 budget 
with fiscal year 1956 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1958 budget 


A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 
{In thousands of dollars] 


Difference, 











Total pro- Program increase (+-) 
gram require- or de- 
Description require- ments per crease (—), 
Project ments per 1958 budget 1958 com- 
1957 budget | pared with 
| 1957 
(1) (2) (3) | (4) 
471 | Medical procurement and supply operations - --- -- $764, 0 $730. 0 —$34.0 
472 | Medical pyoiomens eens 522-5-.-.0. ose 5. 2, 637.9 2, 527. 4 —110.5 
473 | Medical education and training. ..-......_- SS 2, 566. 2 2,079. 9 — 486. 3 
474 | Medical printing and binding. ___________- benz 375. 0 338. 8 — 3. 2 
475 | Medical care in non-Air Force facilities... .___...- 5, 726. 5 5, 460. 7 —265.8 
477 | Medical administration __._...................-.-- 2, 277.8 2,174.7 —103. 1 
478 | Operation and maintenance of medical treatment 
inn deusdnecmeiiaulgbeeeeecatote leone 72, 804.0 71, 926. 2 | —877.8 
ie 0)” EE ee ee 2, 004. 9 2, 338, 2 +333. 3 
Total fiscal year program.................--- 89, 156.3 87, 575, 9 — 1, 580. 4 





B. EXPLANATION 


Project 471. Medical procurement and supply operations, decrease per 1958 budget, 
$34,000 
This decrease is related to a reduction in the Air Force pro rata share of oper- 
ating costs of the Military Medical Supply Agency, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Project 472. Medical equipment and supplies, decrease per 1958 budget, $110,500 
Deferred activation of new or expanded fixed medical treatment facilities and/or 


tactical medical units have reduced the initial issue medical equipment require- 
ment. 


Project 473. Medical education and training, decrease per 1958 budget, $486,300 

Reduced student loads attending school in a temporary duty travel status 
results in a decrease of $403,800 and expenses for training under the Armed Forces 
Institute of Technology were reduced $33,500. Reductions in the procurement 
of medical training aids and the use of a lower utilization rate of professional 
personnel in the medical consultant program also decreased project requirements 
by $49,200. 


Project 474. Medical printing and binding, decrease per 1958 budget, $36,200 
This decrease is related to departmental printing requirements for standard 
forms utilized in medical and dental facilities. 
Project 475. Medical careinnon-Air Force facilities, decrease per 1958 budget, $265,800 
This reduction is related to a decrease in the anticipated number of Air Force 
active duty military personnel to be hospitalized in medical treatment facilities 
of other government agencies. 
Project 477. Medical administration, decrease per 1958 budget, $103,100 


A lower civilian personnel employment rate, reductions in temporary duty 
travel and other administrative expenses applicable to the Office of the Surgeon 
General, Headquarters, United States Air Force have resulted in this reduction. 


Project 478. Operation and maintenance of medical treatment facilities, decrease per 
1958 budget, $877,800 
This adjustment reflects a reduction in the programed patientload of Air Force 
active duty military personnel as a result of a reduction in the hospitalization 
rate experience. Increases in civilian personnel costs associated with wage 
board actions and the replacement of military with civilian personnel have been 
funded within the revised operating program. 
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Project 479. Major repairs, increase per 1958 budget, $333,300 


This increase is attributed to revised requirements for major repair and altera- 
tion projects for medical and dental treatment facilities. 


Project 472. Medical equipment and supplies: 
Program requirements, fiseal year 1958_-- ~~ -- - eee 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957 4, 130, 900 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_.-....~--- 2 


1 
, 527, 395 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested for this budget project are required for the procurement of 
initial medical equipment and supplies for new and expanded medical and dental 
treatment facilities. In addition, funds are included to provide medical materiel 
for tactical medical units programed for activation in fiscal year 1958. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The following table summarizes fund requirements: 


Fiscal year 
Organizational unit 


| 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


A. Fixed medical and dental facilities . 795, 274 $3, 307, 400 $1, 871, 000 
Bex, 2 OEE BE Ci akddnwncctecnncsnchacksncne Siete tine 732, 121 $23, 500 000 


Total, program requirements ite 2, 527. 395 4, 130, 900 1, 921, 000 


Project 473. Medical education and training: 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958____--_- aa-cen---- ‘Sapa Gy, VOU 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957 ,2 Lu. TSS) 100 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956 ase .. 2,079, 926 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for the training of Air Force Medical Service professional 
and technical personnel at Medical Service Schools operated by the Departments 
of the Air Force, Army, and Navy, and at civilian institutions. The term ‘‘Medi- 
cal Service’? used herein encompasses the medical, dental, veterinary, and allied 
medical fields. Additional training of the medical professional staff is accom- 
plished at Air Force hospitals through the use of medical consultants who provide 
guidance in various medical specialties. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


A fiscal year summary of expenses required for the instruction and training of 
medical personnel is presented as follows: 


Type of training 
| | | 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


| 
A. School training ‘ ‘ j hgh. ini Gt, a $2, 053, 100 | $2, 363, 500 
B. Hospital training (consultants) ---- sl tec anol 42, 472 | 713, 000 714, 500 





Total, fiscal year program __._- 6 eb gaset. . 2, 766, 100 | 3, 078, 000 


Project 474. Medical printing and binding: 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958 $384, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957 381, 500 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_- Ee . 338, 788 
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PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate covers printing and binding services provided by the Government 
Printing Office, the Department of Defense printing plants, and commercial 
contractors for the reproduction of all regulations, manuals, pamphlets, forms, 
and similar printed material utilized by the Medical Service of the Air Force. 
Requirements are segregated into two categories, departmental and field printing. 

The departmental printing requirement for replenishment, revisions, and new 
publications was determined by review with all echelons within the Office of the 
Surgeon General regarding the need for the printed material, and their capabilities 
to complete the written document during the fiscal year. The estimate for this 
requirement was priced by determining the total number of publications required, 
the number of pages required per copy, and then applying cost per page factors 
for each type of publication 

The field printing requirements provide for project reports and the binding of 
valuable medical journals kept for reference purposes in Air Force medical 
libraries. Fund requirements have been developed from past experience con- 
siderations. 

PART Il. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The following table presents printing and binding requirements: 


























Fiseal year 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
eee oe ee eee ee — ——— _ _ —- —--—_-——- | —_.-- —_ + —.. 
Departmental printing: 
(a) Beeeeee rime Servier en ecne ee $1, 07 $3, 000 $3, 000 
(6) Regulations and letters__ Dataptkndh Gieiy- daa kde 9, 204 10, 000 10, 000 
(c) Pamphlets. ___..-- ae ee eS 13, 57: 15, 000 15, 000 
(d) Periodicals -__---_- Saba tonsbusabine dink eniigehsoncee 5, 201 8, 000 8, 000 
16)’ DERMIS 540 asos..s~- phat Capaaneons SCdaee dv ede 44, 035 50, 000 50, 000 
(f) Technical weuen...:.. Ltt Méiaeial Hae e 60, 797 60, 000 60, 000 
SE, oncesene sa val dais apiaadiisaeeininiatinens beth tlhe Gieeniglh 184, 968 210, 200 210, 500 
ES G64 x bibs piltat doen ade idbbdede cninemebetens 318, 849 356, 200 356, 500 
Field printing: | 
(a) Project reports and binding of medical journals ---| 19, 939 25, 300 27, 500 
Total program requirements. ...........-.....------ 338, 788 381, 500 384, 000 
Project 475. Medical care in non-Air Force facilities: 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_---_---- ETT We Ss $41, 428, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957_._........-----.---. 6, 177, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_....._..._-_-------- 5, 460, 688 
% 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This budget project covers the medical care of Air Force personnel and their 
authorized dependents in the facilities of the Departments of the Army, Navy, 
Veterans’ Administration, and other governmental medical facilities. Provision 
is also included for medical care rendered in civilian institutions and for pro- 
fessional services; for travel of military patients and attendants to, from, or be- 
tween non-Air Force medical facilities; and for medical services furnished Air 
Force military and civilian personnel and their dependents by the Panama Canal 
Zone Government in accordance with Public Law 453, 83d Congress. 

This estimate includes the funds essential to the implementation of the De- 
pendents’ Medical Care Act as authorized by Public Law 569, 84th Congress. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


A comparison of fund requirements under this project is presented in the 
following table: 
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Fiscal year 
Category of expense 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
:) Medical care in facilities of other Government agencies....| $4, 425. 688 $5, 127, 000 $19, 684, 800 
6) Medical care in civilian facilities. ...............- suenewsus 960, 965, 000 21, 648, 200 
c) Travel (Air Force military patients and attendants) -_----- 75, 000 85, 000 95, 000 


Total flecel yoer program.....<.....-.--222.........-2-. 5, 460, 688 6, 177, 000 41, 428, 000 


Project 477. Medical administration: 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_..........-.-..------ $2, 682, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957............-----.---- 2, 407, 500 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_..............---_-.-- 2, 174, 752 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the direct expenses incurred in the:administration of 
the Air Force Medical Service by the Office of the Surgeon General, Headquarters, 
United States Air Force; the offices of the surgeons at major air commands; the 
USAF medical materiel field office in Brooklyn, N. Y.; eight Air Foree depot 
liaison offices located at Army and Navy medical depots, and the 1070th United 
States Air Force Medical Service Group with headquarters at Fort Myer, Va., 
which is composed of units assigned to various field installations for construction 
and administrative liaison purposes. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The Office of the Surgeon General has supervisory responsibility for the overall 
administration, planning, and operation of the Air Force Medical Service. This 
responsibility includes the development, utilization, and career management of 
a staff of professionally trained personnel representing the various medical spe- 
cialties; development of all phases of the aero medical program, including the 
establishment of physical standards of flying personnel and the planning and 
operation of an aircrew effectiveness program; liaison with other military services 
to grocer a balanced medical program within the Department of Defense; review 
and interpretation of medical statistics; and the establishment and administration 
of the facilities required to carry out the Air Force medical program. 

The air surgeons of the major air commands are responsible for the adminis- 
tration, development, implementation, and technical supervision of all medical, 
functions and activities, including the periodic field inspection of medical treatment 
facilities within the respective commands. 

The USAF medical materiel field office in Brooklyn, N. Y., is responsible for 
the management, operation, and administration of the Medical-Dental Division 
of the Air Force Stock Fund and computation of Air Force quantitative procure- 
ment requirements for medical materiel. 

The eight Air Force depot liaison offices, under the supervision of an Air Force 
officer, are responsible for the review and approval of requisitions received from 
Air Force facilities and for liaison among consuming Air Force facilities, depots, 
and the USAF medical materiel field office on all matters pertaining to medical 
supplies and equipment. These offices are located at Louisville, Ky., Mechanics- 
burg, Pa., Schenectady, N. Y., Bayonne, N. J., Lathrop, Calif., Seattle, Wash., 
Norfolk, Va., and San Diego, Calif. 

The 1070th Medical Service Group with headquarters at Fort Myer, Va., is 
responsible for all matters pertaining to the administration, identification, process- 
ing, disciplinary control, and the disposition and separation of Air Force patients at 
Army and Navy hospitals. A further responsibility is that of maintaining liaison 
with Air Force installation representatives and Army engineering personnel con- 
cerning construction details of Air Force medical treatment facilities. This 
group, with 13 subordinate units located at various field installations consists of 
4 hospital squadrons, 1 fiscal group, and 8 construction liaison divisions. 
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The following table presents a comparison by major categories of expense: 











Fiscal year 
Categories of expense sa! snacks te aden 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
(per a a ccc eats $1, 898, 420 $2, 060, 000 $2, 161, 000 
(0) Temporary duty travel. .......-...- Nhe biie L amed tun aalsiel 201, 419 256, 200 295. 500 
et smhaeannomtinere 74, 913 91, 300 225, 500 
TON Baekl Year WUOMEM se ssn cds cn cess Lusde 2, 174, 752 2, 407, 500 2, 682, 000 


Project 478. Operation and maintenance of medical treatment 
facilities: 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958__._.._.......------- $76, 509, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957__._......_.--------- 75, 267, 295 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956............---.----- 71, 926, 196 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This budget project provides funds for the operation and maintenance of all 
Air Force medical treatment facilities and medical services worldwide with the 
exception of certain minor nonhospital medical facilities supported under the 
appropriation ‘Research and development.’ These facilities and services are 
required for the health and medical support of Air Force and Air Force Reserve 
military personnel, Air Force retired, Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps’ 
members, Army and Navy military personnel and their dependent members 
within the capability of Air Force facilities under a policy of joint utilization of 
military medical facilities, and for the medical care of authorized civilian personnel 
of the Department of the Air Force and other governmental agencies on a reim- 
bursement basis. 

The scope of ‘‘medical program” includes the operation and maintenance of 
Air Force hospitals, dispensaries, dental clinics and laboratories, first-aid units, 
air evacuation facilities, tactical organization medical units, medical administra- 
tion at subcommand headquarters, and joint service participation in the operation 
of the armed services examining stations and the toxicological information center. 

Medical services include inpatient, outpatient, and dental care, medical food 
inspection, preventive medicine and preventive dentistry, flight surgeon aircrew 
effectiveness, and civilian health activities. 

Medical workloads are related to the programed military strength contained in 
the Air Force military manpower program. The primary factors affecting the 
computation of Air Force patient loads are the hospitalization ratio experience, the 
strength supported, and the geographic deployment of personnel. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Average daily patient loads have been derived by applying the hospitalization 
ratio experienced during fiscal year 1956 to the average military st rength for fiscal 
years 1957 and 1958. The estimated patient loads for the Army, Navy, Veterans’ 
Administration, and other governmental agencies reflect agreements reached 
during preparation of this estimate as to space availability and capability of pro- 
viding medical care. The following summary reflects average daily patient loads 
in Air Force medical facilities by fiscal vears: 


Fiscal year 
Source of patients 


' 1 


| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





Total Air Force military: | 
Patients requiring care_____- di = tell 7, 543 7, 374 7, 426 
Less: Air Force patients tres ated in non-Air Force facilities | —1, 389 | —1, 408 | —1, 444 
Total Air Force military patients in Air Force facilities _| 6, 154 | 5, 966 1 5, 982 

Add: | | 

(a) Patients from military families ___- 2, 732 2, 890 | 2, 988 
(6) Army, Navy, and Veterans Administration patients _- 611 | 572 556 
(c) Other ‘authorized SSS eee See 253 256 | 256 
Average daily patient load in Air Force facilities___ a 9, 750 | 9, 684 9, 782 

| 
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The workload unit, “outpatient visit,”’ includes care provided in a nonhospital- 
ized status, flight physicals, and other complete physical examinations. In 
addition to the Air Force military strength served, outpatient service is performed 
for Army and Navy military personnel, dependents of military families, and 
civilian employees. Fiscal year 1956 experience was utilized in developing the 
outpatient workload shown in the table below: 


Outpatient visits: 
Senne SRG Se Si Slee ncnle sneec ee. -- ee 14, 100, 018 
III 2520 tore ok ree eee 14, 006, 600 
WEE UNE a icin ccc oh cn ome de oc rs aks wo cane 14, 096, 000 


The work unit for measuring dental care is expressed as a ‘“‘dental procedure.” 
This work unit lends itself to the enumeration of how much dental work is accom- 
plished. The extension of dental care to other than active duty military personnel 
is restricted to an emergency basis in the Zone of Interior and is limited to a 
facilities available basis in overseas or locations designated as remote. The 
estimate of dental care is based on the military strengths reflected in the Air 
Force operating troop program and the number of dental officers available to the 
Air Force. The fiscal year 1956 experience has been applied to the programed 
strengths to determine dental workloads shown in the following table: 


Dental procedures: 


Dg | SE SR ek ee ee eras ae ee Ce eee eee 9, 282, 352 
Re Se i a Sra et ek eee ea tle. 8, 289, 000 
ROR 8 in. Seine RGA, « id ween oa ceed deenatinde 8, 597, 000 


The planned replacement of war-built cantonment type hospitals with modern 
structures and the activation of new medical facilities will continue during fiscal 
years 1957 and 1958. Changes in the class and size of medical facilities will be 
accomplished to provide on-base medical care in keeping with the deployment 
posture of Air Force military strength. 

The type and the number of facilities excluding numerous first-aid type activities 
such as those located at aircraft control and warning sites staffed by independent 
duty technicians, are shown below: 


etitiea Fiscal year 
acilities 

















| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
. : stras | 
Fixed medical treatment facilities: 
PONG. Bes SROs 4295S 2885S piktnaiiaionbhaage’ 134 | 137 | 144 
Class A dispensaries 4 ; ; | 71 80 69 
Class B dispensaries (outpatient services only) .-__- ere 82 | 78 | 85 
Total : : : : ms 287 | 295 | 298 


Dental treatment facilities: 


Dental clinics...._..-. ; wine PAR 395 401 | 406 
Dental trailers i 25 39 | 39 
Total. __- cnbidnt : ea ae 420 44() 445 





Staffing requirements for inpatient, outpatient, and dental care are stated by 
the use of a staff member ratio. The inpatient staffing ratio relates to the per- 
sonnel required to support one occupied bed during the span of a year. The 
outpatient ratio refers to the number of staff members required for 100 daily 
outpatient visits. The dental ratio is based on the number of dental personnel 
for each 1,000 Air Force military strength served during the year. 

Related services include aero-medical, food inspection and sanitation, preven- 
tive medicine, and industrial health. Other medical services include personnel 
assigned to aircraft control and warning sites, down-range stations, epidemio- 
logical flights, and numerous off-base units. The major portion of the increase in 
this area reflects the addition of casualty management control teams to provide 
highly mobile flexible medical units to serve and evacuate large numbers of casual- 
ties from target areas suffering from enemy attack. 

The staffing requirements to support the inpatient and outpatient services were 
developed as the result of a base-by-base review which included consideration of 
size and type of medical treatment facility, and the strengths to be served together 
with the resultant workloads, 





~ 


Staffing requirements expressed in man-years and staffing ratios by category of 
medical care are summarized in the following table: 
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Fiscal year 1956 actual Fiseal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 | 
estima | estimate 
Function ‘ aibnbbihed aii STE iE hae il te 
Staff Ratio Staff | Ratio Staff Ratio 
H BASE MEDICAL SERVICE | | 
} | 
Inpatient: ; 
Hospitals.......-..--.-.-- 15, 186 1. 635 14, 907 1. 62 15, 120 1.62 
Class A dispensaries...... 1,011 2.17 1, 301 2.70 1, 212 2.70 
} —— 
ites edie. Lik 9, 183 32.0 9, 271 32.0 9, 535 32.0 
Class A dispensaries. .... 1,970 39.0 2, 281 41.0 1,895 | 41.0 
Class B dispensaries. .... 1, 833 41.0 1, 574 41.0 1, 723 | 41.0 
i DAI nee sa cerns eee. 5, 479 5. 84 5, 132 5.61 5, 169 5.61 
‘ Related services. ...........-- 6, 992 0 7, 269 Oe] 7,313 0 
41, 654 0 41, 735 0 41, 967 | 
| sets rete fa 
i Ws bs. eas hace 327 | 
I cease cnuisnt Eh: seve sanids 3, 974 |. 
; BE Ceecccotncs ss i ctes scene 1, 982 | 
eee MNO Bocce 6, 283 |... 
| Total staff............_. OO histo. 47,614 |.....22...--| 48,250 |o.s...... 
i Civilian man-years included 
f OE IN ME iti ntecd on egcon hf Rs pet ee ts. 8,361 |... 
. | ik et el 
i! The following tabulation summarizes the fund requirements associated with the 
i Air Force Medical Service workloads: 


Fiscal year 














Categories of expense pie. : a 3 

1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
i I I iiaiciiis clit ntiitiicn hints mn duiditeteciandibainaion $26, 866,949 | $29, 164, 000 $28, 371, 000 
i 1p: ROE MO aagein ny cnadectsanicieosannce bonemkndeimneuee 45, 059, 247 46, 103, 295 48, 138, 000 
} 


H TOtns SGN PURE PION 66 own. 5 wc cc ewedencccvececscsce 71, 926, 196 75, 267, 295 76, 509, 000 
; | 


Project 479. Major repairs: 


: Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_._........------.---- $2, 500, 000 
i Program requirements, fiscal year 1957_.._....__..-._-------- 2, 515, 000 
t Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_.........-..---------- 2, 338, 154 
’ 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for major repairs, rehabilitation, emergency repairs, 
and modification of medical treatment facilities; including hospitals, dispensaries, 
dental clinics, veterinary facilities, utility plants and systems, and the living 

" quatiters of medical personnel when such quarters are an integral part of medical 
' buildings or areas. Also included is provision for projects which may individually 
exceed the $25,000 limitation as contained in section 408 (b) of Public Law 965, 
84th Congress, involving rehabilitation of existing real property facilities and 
utility systems and for replacement or restoration of facilities damaged or 
: destroyed. 


; 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The following tabulation summarizes fund requirements: 





| 


Fiscal year 
Major activities 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate| 1958 estimate 


SS a 





A. Major repairs and rehabilitation... ...... daha <irakinie ads adek $1, 821, 666 $830, 700 $1, 088, 271 
i ee BE ivcintchidnnesetdececsdccess isin piadcicear heute 0 43, 000 000 
, FR atade seeder akeakdn icc codnncgestbucaawaudene 516, 488 1, 641, 300 1, 375, 729 


Total fiseal year program......-..----------------------- 2, 338, 154 | 2, 515, 000 2, 500, C00 


Mr. Mauon. General, you are always welcome before the com- 
mittee. The hearings would seem incomplete if you were not here. 
I forget how many years you have appeared before us. 

General McIinay. Many years, sir. I have been before this 
committee for 5 years. This will be my last year, sir. 

Mr. Manon. This will be your last year? 

General McIinay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think you have always done a good job, and we are 
always pleased to have you. Of course, you operate in an area that 
we consider to be very important. 

Will you please proceed with your statement? 


STATEMENT OF THE D1irREcTOR OF PLANS AND HOSPITALIZATION 


General McIunay. Since our presentation of the fiscal year 1957 
budget estimates to this committee, one adjunct of significant work- 
load and dollar magnitude has been added to the medical support 
program of the Department of the Air Force. The Dependents’ 
Medical Care Act, Public Law 569, 84th Congress, incorporates into 
the medical program of the Air Force a total family concept for the 
provision of medical care. In the past, family medical care was 
provided only in service medical facilities and was limited by the 
capabilities of physical plant, equipment, supplies, and available 
medical personnel. Those family members who could not be cared 
for within these limitations, obtained medical service at their own 
expense or restricted the extent of medical care to the limits of their 
personal budgets. Enactment of the above cited Dependents’ Med- 
ical Care Act recognized the many benefits that will accrue to the 
Armed Forces by providing inpatient medical care for family members. 
We have assumed that the amount of dependent medical service to be 
provided at Air Force facilities and other uniformed service hospitals 
will be about the same as in prior years. Therefore, those patients 
who cannot be cared for within Government hospitals will be hospital- 
ized in civilian institutions at Air Force expense. 

At this point, I would like to define the various elements of the 
medical support program. 
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Elements of medical support 


Groups provided support 
| 





Military Family Other 
mem bers 
Inpatient care - - - -- Ptvtrewhgracde Ges ogc otestee sence vr | te 
Outpatient care_..-..- lieth lind ascension xv : yr 
OME fara once each ecsbenconese =< apeete vr St ~ 
oe abe ets ee ecenadoncceccosscuseeeece vx vv ‘ 
Preventive medicine _--....-.------- dade Seer aeatiore vt | * 


SS a a eee 
Atomic medicine_.- 
Air evacuation..--------- 
War mission. -----. 
Na 





XP XP IP UP rh 2 





' 
‘ 2: A 


pe 
ab 


ELEMENTS OF MEDICAL SUPPORT 





Essentially the elements that make up the medical support program 
of the Department of the Air Force are outlined in the chart before 
you. In addition, the chart typifies those groups which are provided 
this support. The group indicated as military is composed primarily 
of Air Force active duty and retired personnel. Also included, 
however, is a portion of the military members of the Departments of 
the Army and Navy who are provided care in our facilities in accord- 
ance with the Department of Defense policy on cross-utilization of 
military hospitals. This policy also relates to the care provided 
family members of the military service. Family members essentially 
consist of wives and children and under some circumstances parents 
or parents-in-law. In addition, the scope of the medical-care program 
in certain of its elements extends to a group of other beneficiaries, 
such as Department of Defense and Air Force civilian employees in 
overseas areas, American seamen, State Department employees and 
dependents, and approximately 28 miscellaneous categories of per- 
sonnel who are authorized medical services under varying circum- 
stances and at various rates of reimbursement. 

Inpatient care is that medical, surgical, or psychiatric treatment 
provided to those who occupy beds in our medical treatment facilities. 

Outpatient care is that medical treatment provided without a 
requirement to hospitalize the patient. 

Dental services encompass procedures required to assure a proper 
level of dental health within the Air Force. Active and positive 
preventive care measures are also provided by educational and 
fluoridation programs. Dental services for family members is 
restricted to emergency situations and cases related to medical or 
surgical conditions, except that complete care is authorized at remote 
location and in overseas areas on a facilities available basis. 


AVIATION MEDICINE 


This consists of the medical measures taken to insure that pilots 
and crew members are able to perform under the stringent physical 
demands brought about by aviation requirements and environments. 
You will observe the chart indicates that family members as well as 
military members participate in this portion of our program. To 
clarify this, I should like to make the committee aware that our 
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flight surgeons are continually conducting meetings with the wives 
of our pilots and airmen to acquaint them with the necessity for their 
husbands to have proper rest and nourishment prior to undergoing 
long, high altitude, operational flights. Each flight surgeon, as one 
of his most paramount duties, is routinely required to participate im 
these flights so that an intimate relationship of a doctor-patient nature 
can be established. This affords him firsthand knowledge of the rigors 
and ordeals that confront our personnel in the performance of their 
specialized assignments. 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


This element of our program is the action taken to minimize the 
incident of hospitalization and the need for outpatient care. The 
program includes training of officers, airmen, and the family members 
in environmental health conditions and an innoculation program for 
the prevention of disease. The degree of our past success in this 
program is revealed by reviewing the improvement in our noneffective 
ratio which was 1.61 in 1950 and has progressively decreased through 
each succeeding year to 1956 at which time the ratio was 1.02. This 
ratio represents percent of strength not available for duty due to 
medical reasons on an average day. 

Military medical training includes basic medical and proficiency 
training and specialized medical training which is unique to military 
activities and living conditions. 

Atomic medicine: Advancement in the development and use of 
atomic weapons requires constant vigilance toward new horizons of 
medical advancement, and new methods of treatment that will be 
employed should our forces sustain nuclear attacks at enemy hands. 

A evacuation: The Department of the Air Force is charged with 
tri-service responsibility for the air evacuation of military and family 
member patients to hospitals specializing in the type of care required 
by the patient. 

The war mission requires the maintenance of a medical arm capable 
of operating with highly mobile fighting forces and capable of return- 
ing a maximum number of casualties to duty. 

Rehabilitation: This is the final phase in medical care. From the 
military view point, this is a means of acc omplishing the return to 
duty of a maximum number of personnel in the shortest length of 
time consistent with medical safety. 


MILITARY HOSPITALIZATION RATIOS 


The estimate of the workload to be cared for during the budget 
year is based upon experience patterns developed through previous 
years of operation. For instance, the average daily number of military 
personnel which we can expect to be hospitalized is based on a ratio 
developed from the experience of past years. This hospitalization 
ratio is the proportion of strength occupying hospitals on an average 
day. The experience average, in fiscal year 1956, 0.806 was used in 
developing the fiscal years “1957 and 1958 ratio. Similar statistics 
and experience are used in estimating the number of dependent 
personnel that will require hospitalization, The fluctuations in the 
ratio during fiscal years 1955 and 1956 are due to seasonal influences 
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on the occurrence of disease. December is generally the lowest point 
for bed occupancy while the winter months that follow with the usual 
increase in respiratory diseases cause high levels of bed occupancy. 
These ee fluctuations in workload complicate the problem of 
determining the minimum essential number of operating beds and 
staff requirements. 


Average daily patientload in fiscal year 1958 


Military Dependents Total 
Air Force medical treatment facilities. ......................-- 1 6,047 2, 611 8, 658 
Medical facilities of other Government agencies. .............-. 1, 478 880 2, 358 
Civilian medical treatment facilities. ...............-.....-.-- 13 1, 209 1, 222 
Total patient care financed by U. 8. Air Force........-.- 17, 538 4, 700 12, 238 


1 Includes 65 retired military. 
PATIENT CARE FINANCED BY USAF 


The next chart illustrates the two population sources which generate 
the inpatient workload for which the Air Force is financially responsi- 
ble. The first source, USAF military personnel, includes retired duty 
as well as active-duty members; the second source consists of family 
members of USAF military personnel. These two categories will gen- 
erate a total of 12,238 average daily inpatients. Medical service will 
be provided to 8,658 of these patients in our own facilities, 2,358 in 
the facilities of other Government agencies, and 1,222 patients in 
civilian institutions. 

Source of inpatients 


Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
Pe iia ened aaa ateinadeelinendded 6, 214 6, 028 6, 047 
PN IID on 2 cb Sek s 5S asa cve kinda nnedbbeshsddesicecdes 2, 732 2, 890 2, 988 
Army, Navy, and Veterans’ Administration.................- 611 572 556 
ee id heckdh tthe SecenDasducdbenegsusasccappece 193 194 191 
Rn tak lh aceneenncepalaiinenanneninpens 9, 750 9, 684 9, 782 


SOURCE OF INPATIENTS 


The chart entitled “Source of Inpatients’’ indicates sources from 
which patients hospitalized by the Department of the Air Force are 
eecprn The first of these categories ‘Department of the Air 

orce personnel” we have previously discussed. The second category, 
‘‘Military families,’ by and large has been covered. The greater 
percent of the workload in this category relates to wives and children 
of Department of the Air Force personnel. However, in addition, 
care is given to family members who are beneficiaries of the Depart- 
ments of the Army and Navy. The Air Force also provides care for 
Army and Navy military personnel and Veterans’ Administration and 
other beneficiaries. The total inpatient workload in Department of 
the Air Force facilities during fiscal vear 1956 was 9,750 average daily 
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patients. Estimated workloads for fiscal years 1957 and 1958 are 
9,684 and 9,782, respectively. 


Total outpatient workload (visits) 


I UIE NI is a ih ce oi chang nip os aca ence entenee tng tenn 14, 100, 018 
SPORE: SOOT on cot Wie lols eee ein a dL CR 14, 006, 600 
Menenbweer 2905Qua-< uc ~ 104) creo id aoe ces. o8 14, 096, 000 


TOTAL OUTPATIENT WORKLOAD 


Outpatient workload as experienced in fiscal year 1956 is presented 
in the next chart for purposes of comparison with the estimated 
workload for fiscal years 1957 and 1958. Variations in total workload 
in fiscal year 1957 and the budget year are attributable to a decreased 
military man-year in those 2 fiscal years. 


Total dental workload (procedures) 


BCR WOO NE nk oe eit Sie. ae Se ales tie tee hella 9, 282, 352 
I POP NOE tire. 4 os etal hate te ankn se tas sib eeeserehiiar ta leas 8, 289, 000 
NA SE I a SI nN Ti cecal lth 8, 597, 000 


TOTAL DENTAL WORKLOAD 


The dental workload which is expressed in number of dental pro- 
cedures for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 is presented. The 
wor kload to be accomplished in the current and budget years has been 
correlated with the staff of dental officers available during those years 
to perform dental care. 

Air Force medical facilities 


Fiseal year 








1956 1957 | 1958 





btittichausnenk ean dhhannhateins nancies adiamadadieed --| 134 | 137 | 144 
Clase A Dispenent ies. 24. 2552. ieee he. iS] 71 | 80 | 69 
CEs Dh DO hn core dn concduiedesden banat enw oGell 82} 78 | 85 

CO ntiatectectaiiusatnennsmeclths ba pigtonnbbtl 287 295 298 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE MEDICAL FACILITIES 


The Department of the Air Force base utilization program is geared 
to effect a strategic plotting of personnel throughout the world. 
This deployment pattern has a significant bearing on the types and 
sizes of medical facilities to be operated during each of the fiscal years. 
As military hospitals under construction programs phase in, the num- 
ber of this type of facility will increase in each of the three fiscal years. 
Class A dispensaries, that is, dispensaries with a limited number of 
beds, fluctuate with the current need. Frequently a class A dispen- 
sary is established as an interim facility pending completion of a base 
and prior to its being manned with a full complement of personnel. 
Class’ B dispensaries, which provide only outpatient care, are estab- 
lished at those locations where troop concentrations are of such mag- 
nitudé that it is not feasible to establish a full scale medical facility. 


91297— 


qo 
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Medical service staff, fiscal year 1958 


Man-years 





Type of service 


Papeete Mortunmes 0 SSS 55. UU l. CaN USCA c's ZO 16, 332 
i Re eNnUINOTIIINNT S20 te 3 eas com is tbe suet 13, 153 i 
elaine medions sorgieeni gts) 2b oo Fs TERS ee 8 new ee 7, 313 
niin en enhe ani naeennnnnnaenwnes ieee Tee 5, 169 
if See MIMI ET CHOON. 6 ok one sce wn snccncncecune ovate ee ae eRe See 8, 152 
Ber | 
a TR DR Cane ee SG a et Eh oc cnc cetee 50, 119 | 
| 


USAF MEDICAL SERVICE STAFF, FISCAL YEAR 1958 


The chart entitled “USAF Medical Service Staff’ illustrates. the 
utilization of the total of 50,119 man-years required to accomplish the 
medical mission. There are 16,332 man-years related to the inpatient 
function. The outpatient function requires the second largest com- 
plement of personnel 13,153. The next category of personnel ‘Re- 
lated medical services” are attached to a medical facility. These 
services include: aviation medicine, food inspection services, and pre- 
ventive medicine services. The dental function will utilize 5,169 
man-years. Other medical services will require 8,152 man-years in 
fiscal year 1958. My next chart relates to other medical services. 


EXAMPLES OF TYPES oF SprecraL Units Wuicu CompRISE 
OTHER MeEpicaL SERVICES 


Airbase squadrons 

Aireraft control and warning squadrons 
Air defense groups 

Air intelligence squadron 

Air Rescue groups 

Air Reserve centers 

Air transport groups 


Confinement group 
Epidemiological flights 
Instruction and training units 
Missile squadron 

Radio relay squadrons 
Shoran beacon flight 
Subcommand headquarters 


Altitude chambers 


This staff group embraces administrative personnel, pipeline per- 
sonnel, training instructors, and a large number of special units per- 
forming various services. The major percentage of personnel in this 
group are attached to these special units. The chart before you 
provides examples of a portion of these units. 


Medical staffing ratios, fiscal year 1958 





Type treatment Facility Unit Ratio 

; Inpetiont care... ............... SRE ee 8 ER ey se eae RIES i nnncccagsseiuncamawe 1. 62 
; Class A dispensary--............-|.---- Mss esis Osis 2.70 
: Outpatient care.........-..-..-- TO si. s dade nsder doen icohiyls 100 daily units.........-.-...- 32.0 
; Class A dispensary..........-...]..--- ee ne ee 41.0 
Class B dispensary... ........-|-.-- Bah ins 6st Nash. ap scone 41.0 

ee iboats =o bho PUREE ONG: «25 oi kes uednnses 1,000 strength 5. 61 





USAF MEDICAL STAFFING RATIOS, FISCAL YEAR 1958 


I should like to discuss the manner in which our staffing require- 

ments are developed. Essentially manpower requirements for in- 

i patient care have been established by applying the staffing ratio 
experienced in fiscal year 1956 to the inpatient workload estimate 
for fiscal year 1958. This ratio is expressed in terms of the number 

of personnel required for each average daily patient. The ratio in 








ee 
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hospitals is 1.62, and the ratio is 2.70 in class A dispensaries. The 
variance in ratio between types of facilities considers staffing speciali- 
zations that are fixed, irreducible minimums. 

Outpatient staffing needs are likewise developed by the use of a 
staffing ratio. This ratio is in terms of the number of personnel 
required to service 100 average daily patient visits. The ratio is 
32.0 in hospitals and 41.0 for dispensaries. The dental ratio is 
related to minimum staff per 1,000 Air Force military strength served. 


AIRMEN MeEpIcAL TRAINING PRoGRAM—REQUIRED SKILLS 


Aero-medical Medical laboratory 
Air evacuation Pharmacy 

Dental laboratory Preventive medicine 
Medical administration Radiology 


Medical equipment repair 


AIRMEN MEDICAL TRAINING PROGRAM 


Diverse skills, that are not usually found in the manpower sources 
available to fill the empty positions within our ranks, are required to 
operate our facilities. The shortage of these skills requires orienta- 
tion and schooling to transform the newly recruited airman into a 
technician essential to the operation of our medical facilities. Further 
training is required within the ranks to increase technical knowledge 
of personnel currently on board in an effort to provide fully qualified 
specialists. 


Air Force medical training program, student entries—where trained 


Fiscal year 


1956 1957 1958 
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Air Force schools--_---..------ eJii.i és 5, 758 6, 692 10, 329 

Army and Navy schools- ----- ; widieieay 2, 488 | 1,172 1, 248 

Civilian schools_--- ae ‘ a a 764 | 1, 329 1, 225 
Total student entries 9, 010 9, 193 12, 802 


AIR FORCE MEDICAL TRAINING PROGRAM-——-WHERE TRAINED 


The next chart provides a 3-year comparison of student loads. As 
you will observe yi student input, which was reasonably consistent 
during fiscal years 1956 and 1957 at the level of 9,010 and 9,193, 
respectively, has been increased in this budget year to 12,802. I should 
like to emphasize that the change in the number of personnel to be 
trained is moderate. The increase is primarily due to dividing the 
training into phase [ and II courses with entrance into each phase 
being considered a new student input. This is a new training concept 
which is being introduced during the budget year. This concept 
contemplates that all airmen personnel who are to be assigned to the 
Medical Service will first undergo training in a phase I basic medical 
course. This procedure will have multiple benefits. A screening 
process can be accomplished early in the game to eliminate those 
students who do not have the aptitude for the medical field. All 
personnel completing phase I training will have a good foundation on 
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which to build their medical careers. Those personnel whose training 
does not go beyond phase I upon assignment to a hospital will have 
the fundamental training to enable them to pitch in and do their jobs 
with a minimum of on-the-job orientation. It is believed that this 
training process will ultimately induce a higher level of retainability 
of skilled technicians. 

The greater portion of military training in each of the 3 fiscal years 
is accomplished in schools operated by the Department of the Air 
Force. Training facilities of the Departments of the Army and Navy 
are utilized where the courses of instruction available are consistent 
with our training requirements. Trainees are entered in civilian 
institutions when the number of students involved or the specialized 
training necessary does not make it feasible to establish such courses 
within the armed services. 

Our plan for utilization of civilian doctors with board certifications 
to serve as training consultants must continue during fiscal year 1958. 
This training program which is conducted in our hospitals is of para- 
mount importance as our replacement supply of doctors is primarily 
from a young age group having limited experience. These specialists 
guide our young doctors and in doing this provide consultant services 
on particularly specialized or difficult medical cases. 


INITIAL MEDICAL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES——-FISCAL YEAR 1958 


The number of new or replacement hospitals to be completed during 
fiscal year 1958 with military construction funds is reduced from 
recent years. This reduction together with a change in funding pro- 
cedure has reduced the requirements within the operation and main- 
tenance appropriation for initial medical equipment. The change in 
funding procedure is as follows: All installed medical equipment 
related to construction items associated with the fiscal year 1958 
military construction program and thereafter is to be funded as a part 
of the military construction appropriation. This request is therefore 
related to medical installed and noninstalled equipment for that medi- 
cal construction authorized in fiscal year 1957 and prior years military 
construction programs. During fiscal year 1958, equipment is to be 
provided for 23 hospitals, 15 dispensaries, 12 dental clinics, and 23 
aircraft control and warning sites, 


Dollar requirements by projects 





Project Title 1956 1957 1958 
No. actual estimate estimate 
71 | Procurement and supply operations................- $730, 000 $702, 000 0 
472 —- and supplies (initial) .................... 2, 527, 395 4, 130, $1, 921, 000 
ee BI I ig eciepnccaphch ee oggencereqaery 2, 079, 926 2, 766, 100 3, 078, 000 
G74 Pramemee Glee Weneine. no eco cece eco ne 338, 7: 381, 500 384, 000 
475 | Care in non-Air Foree facilities..................--.. 5, 460, 688 6, 177, 000 41, 428, 000 
477 | Medical administration. ..............-..--.--...-.-. 2, 174, 752 2, 407, 500 2, 682, 000 
478 | Operation and maintenance of medical treatment 
tia hash cenit eelmeudaneh beterauindh 71, 926, 196 75, 267, 295 76, 509, 000 
EEF Ee Madox dutacotecnsugesemegeppseescancaace 2, 338, 154 2, 515, 000 2, 500, 000 
Total program requirements (obligations) ....- 87, 575, 899 94, 347, 205 128, 502, 000 
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DOLLAR REQUIREMENTS BY PROJECTS 


My next chart summarizes the fund requirements for the medical- 
support program. You will note that no funds are requested for 
project 471, “Medical procurement and supply operations.” Funding 
responsibility for the expenses incidental to the administration of 
medical-procurement activities, formerly funded in this project, has 
been transferred to the Department of the Navy in accordance with 
the single manager concept for procurement and distribution of this 
type of supply. The fund requirements in project 472, “Medical 
equipment and supplies,” are substantially reduced from fiscal year 
1957 for the reasons previously discussed. ‘There is a large increase 
in project 475, “Medical care in non-Air Force facilities’ caused by 
the Dependents’ Medical Care Act and the increased rates of reim- 
bursement that have been authorized by the Bureau of the Budget 
for care rendered our military in facilities of the other two services. 
For instance, this rate in fiscal year 1956 was $10 per day as compared 
to $20.50 in fiscal year 1958. Formerly care for our dependents in 
Army and Navy was accomplished without charge to the Air Force. 
This care now costs the Air Force $27.75 per patient-day. Experience 
on which to base the cost for care in civilian institutions was very 
limited. As the program becomes fully implemented and current cost 
factors are developed, it may be necessary to revise our cost estimate 
based on this more conclusive information. Additional dollar require- 
ments for project 478, “Operation and maintenance of medical treat- 
ment facilities,” consider funds essential to the accomplishment of 
deferred routine maintenance of hospitals and dispensaries, and the 
replacement program for obsolete equipment. The initial require- 
ment for the Department of the Air Force to provide funds for the 
Government’s share of civil service retirement contributions accounts 
for a major fund increase. Other increases in this project are all asso- 
ciated with the greater number of facilities to be operated in the 
budget year. The last project, P—479, will provide for rehabilitation, 
modification, or alteration of facilities and for replacement or restora- 
tion of facilities damaged or destroyed by floods, fires, wind, or the like. 
The individual cost of these projects in some cases exceeds $25,000. 


DEPENDENT MEDICAL-CARE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. I am not very familiar with this program, General. 
Let us take base X near the town of Y. How do you handle your 
expense there? 

General McIzany. At the present time, dependents—and here I 
refer only to wives and children, since this does not apply to parents, 
parents-in-laws, and so on—have a free choice as to whether they 
obtain their hospital care, I mean inpatient care as patients within 
the hospital, at one of our medical facilities or within a civilian 
facility. 

We expect that that free choice will continue unless’ it becomes 
quite expensive for the Government because it is more expensive to 
care for them in civilian facilities, and unless we find that we are pro- 
viding a facility and not using it economically. 
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CIVILIAN MEDICAL CARE OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Manon. Do you have any gage of the number of dependents 
who have been accommodated at civilian clinics and hospitals over 
any definite period? 

General McIunay. Since this went into effect? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General McIunay. Although we do have some figures, actually the 
mechanism of getting the claims from the hospital or from the physi- 
cian through the contractor who is handling this, and through the 
executive agency which is within the Department of the Army, takes 
so much time that any reports or any facts that I would give you at 
this time would be meaningless. We do not have enough experience 
to actually be in a position to tell you anything upon which vou can 
depend. 

Mr. Manon. When did this go into operation? 

General McItnay. The 7th of December 1956, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are there thousands of dependents going to civilian 
doctors and facilities? 

General McIuany. Yes, sir. The latest report we have is that 
there have been a total of 75 invoices which have come in from 46 
of the 53 contractors that handle the billings from physicians. By 
75 invoices we mean that an mvoice is a bulk invoice. It contains 
a lot of bills and not just one bill. There have been a total of 22,989 
claims within those invoices. 

Mr. Manon. How many people are represented by these invoices? 

General McIinay. That is something we cannot yet tell. There 
has not been enough time to really assemble the claim for an anesthe- 
tist, a separate claim, a claim for the physician, a claim for the hospital 
bill, and so on, and be able to get them together and know whether 
we are talking about the same person in several claims or what the 
situation is. 


USE OF CIVILIAN MEDICAL FACILITIES BY DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Manon. I am interrogating you along this line against a 
background of a conversation which I had with a Member of Congress 
who said, “I have just been home and there was considerable com- 
plaint from the rank-and-file civilian who had no connection with the 
military that the hospitals and doctors offices were being swamped 
with these dependent people and the rest of the folks could not get 
the attention from the doctors and hospitals that they customarily 
had expected to receive.” 

I was interested in the statement. Have you heard any com- 
plaints? 

General McIunay. I have heard the same statement made. How- 
ever, I would like to invite your attention to the fact that, first, 
outpatient care, that is care within the doctor’s office, is not authorized 
by this bill, with certain rare exceptions. Where it would be much 
more economical to perform certain minor surgical procedures without 
going to a hospital care in doctor’s offices at Government expense is 
authorized. In general, however it is not authorized. Therefore it 
seems very peculiar if the effect of the bill were to cause doctors’ 
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offices to be more crowded because the Government is not paying for 
outpatient care. 

Mr. Manon. That is a good point. 

Then the criticism, if valid at all, could apply only to the hospitals? 

General McIunay. Yes, sir, and we have not been able to discover 
that there have been any hospitals that have been so crowded that 
they could not take care of the civilian population, other than our 
dependents. 

Mr. Manon. I have had no criticisms myself. The complaint I 
received has not been enough for me to say there is any validity to 
this. 

yeneral McIutnay. We do know that, within the United States, in 
its entirety, there is a shortage of hospital beds, and we realize it very 
well could develop in some Tooation that some overcrowding of hos- 
pitals occurred because of our patients going into the hospitals. We 
know of no actual instances. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General Mellnay. It is a 
great pleasure to have had you here again. 

We will reconvene tomorrow at 2 o’clock. 





Frripay, Apri 12, 1957. 
Fryinc Hour Procram 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

We have several items for consideration this afternoon. Some of 
them are rather large, and some of them are not very large, but they 
are all important, and we want to have from the Air Force an adequate 
statement as to the program that is now in operation and what you 
propose to do through the requests which are being presented to us 
in the 1958 budget. 

Colonel FrrepMan. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. We will proceed. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, since General Bergquist is here and 
since he may not be here later, and also since I may not be here 
later I would like to ask a few questions at this time. Since we went 
over some of the material yesterday, several questions have come to 
my mind, and I am unable to explain to myself satisfactorily some of 
the questions which have arisen. 


VALUE OF PROFICIENCY FLYING IN OTHER THAN JET AIRCRAFT 


General, yesterday we were talking about what we commonly 
refer to as proficiency flying, and you used your own experience and 
stated that many senior officers had to fly the newer planes in order 
to properly command and furnish the necessary leadership. How- 
ever, | got to thinking about several people with whom | am per- 
sonally acquainted and thinking about some statements that I have 
heard which I cannot verify which seem to indicate that a lot of 
these more senior officers—if that is a diplomatic statement—in their 
proficiency flying, do not fly the jet aircraft, but are doing most of 
it in prop-driven planes, C—47’s and Beechcrafts. 
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That includes colonels and generals in all categories. There is some 
question in my mind and in the minds of many as to how much 
proficiency you maintain by flying the older or lighter prop planes. 
So; the question arises ‘‘Why would not it be just as well, if what you 
said is true as to the real reason for the proficiency flying—to eliminate 
the proficiency flying in the propeller-driven planes?” 

General Beraauist. Mr. Scrivner, the main reason for proficiency 
flying as it affects the majority of that class of officers, is to maintain 
a flying skill at a state in which when he goes back to a combat unit, 
it takes relatively little time for him to get back up to combat 
proficiency. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, but most, if not all, of these people are not 
going back to combat units. You know that, and I know it. 

General Beraauisr. Yes, sir, I realize that, but the point I am 
trying to make, sir, is that the maintenance of flying proficiency, 
whether it be in a conventional or a jet aircraft, is still of great value. 
Well, let me put is this way: We do not have sufficient jet aircraft 
in our inventory now to be able to give jet flying hours to a great 
number of our proficiency pilots. So, they are forced to either fly 
the prop-driven airplanes or nothing. My point is that they get a 
great deal of value and experience out of flying the prop-driven 
airplanes in the maintenance of their proficiency. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have talked to many of them, and in some of the 
presentations given us we have been told we had to have them flying 
jet aircraft because they are hotter jobs, they take off differently, 
they land at a higher rate of speed, and all that, but it would seem if 
they become proficient in a jet and then go back to a prop, it might 
possibly even interfere with thei proficiency. However, that is a 
matter of debate, I expect. 

You do not feel that we should eliminate the conventional propeller 
driven plane for proficiency flying? 

General Brereaquist. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, that. being true, let me approach it another 
way: 

COLONELS AND GENERALS FLYING JETS 


If it would not take too much time and too much cost, I would 
like to have the number of colonels in the Air Force that are flying 
the latest types of jets, and give me the names of the general officers 
who do the same. Then, we can take the difference in the other 
figures we have and we may be able to see what is happening. 

(The information following was supplied later :) 

Available reports do not indicate current status of jet qualification by type 
aircraft. 

However, 1,137 colonels and 109 generals have extensive jet experience. A list 
of the general officers follows; 


Barcus, G. O. Estes, H. M., Jr. Luedecke, A. R. 
Bergquist, K. P. Ferguson, J. Montgomery, R, M. 
Blanchard, W. H. Ganey, W. D. Mooney, H. K. 
Boyd, A. Glantzberg, F. E, Morgan, W. M. 
Cary, J. B. Harbold, N. B. Mundy, G. W. 
Crabbe, J. V. Harris, H., Jr. Nazzaro, J. J. 
Davies, J. H. Hudnell, W. T. Old, A. J., Jr. 
Davis, L. I. Landry, R. B. Partridge, E. E. 
Disosway, G. P. Lee, R. M. Robinson, F. H. 


Eaton, R. E. L. Lemay, C. E. Smart, J. E. 
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Smith, F. H., Jr. 
Spicer, H. R. 
Stevenson, J. D. 
Sweeney W. C. 
Terrill, R. H. 
Underhill, EK, H. 
Waldron, ee 
Walsh, J. H. 
Agan, A. 

Agee, 8. W. 
Arnold, W. E. 
Backus, E. N. 
Bowman, W. W. 
Burchinal, D. A. 
Campbell, D. §. 
Chickering, E. S. 
Clark, A. P., Jr. 


Coddington, L. C. 


Combs, C. E. 
Compton, K. K. 
Darcey, T. C. 
Davis, B. O., Jr. 
Dean, Fred M. 
Dougher, C. B. 


Edmundson, J. V. 


Edwinson, C. T 
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Eubank, W. E., Jr. 


Griffith, P. B. 
Hardy, J. S. 
Haugen, V. R. 
Hester, J. K. 
Hilger, J. A. 
Holloway, B. K. 
Holtoner, J. S. 
Holzapple, J. R. 
Horton, J. C. 
Isreal, R. S., Jr. 
Jensen, J. C. 
Kingsbury, W. C. 
Lessig, 

MacC loskey, M, 
Mack, 8. B. 
Martin, G. W. 
Martin, W. K. 
McCorkle, C. M. 
Momyer, W. W. 
Muehleison, D. E. 
Ohman, N. O. 
Olds, T. 8. 
Persons, J. W. 
Preston, J. J. 
Preston, M, A. 


Puryear, R. W. 
Reynolds, J. M. 
Ritland, O. J. 
Roberts, J. E. 
Rogers, T. C. 
Rouse, F. E. 
Sanborn, K. O¢ 
Saunders, D. W. 
Schmid, H. A. 
Seott, R. L., Jr. 
Shores, V. R. 
Stillman, R. M. 
Sullivan, H. R. 
Sutherland, J. R. 
Tacon, A. P., Jr. 
Taylor, R. III 


Vandevanter, E., Jr. 


Wade, D. 

Wade, H. M. 
Webster, B. J. 
Westover, C. B. 
Wheless, H. T. 
Whisenand, J. F. 
Wilson, J. W. 
Wise, W. H. 
Zimmerman, D. Z. 


Emrick, P. 8. 
OFFICERS WITH MORE THAN 20 YEARS FLYING EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Scrivner. Then, another question came to mind, and it has 
been discussed before, and was pointed out briefly yesterday. That 
is, the cost of flying pay, while it is considerable—is one of the smaller 
costs of the flying program, particularly as it relates to proficiency 
flying. 

Perhaps this question should be directed to General Bogart, and 
he can dig up the information, or General Callahan can do it: How 
many officers now required to take proficiency flying would be affected 
if we wrote in a limitation which would dispense with the necessity 
for proficiency flying for those officers who have had more than 20 
years of flying experience? 

So, we say “All right; you have had 20 years’ experience and you 
ought to be good. Therefore, in order to eliminate some of the very 
high cost of flying and the cost per flying hour, we are going to make 
it unnecessary for you hereafter to fulfill the proficiency flying require- 
ment, and yet continue to draw your flying pay.”’ 

Somebody ought to be able to give us a pretty fair picture as to 
how many are involved in that category, and how many dollars might 
well be saved on it. 

(The information requested follows:) 

There are approximately 555 pilots now required to take proficiency flying who 
have had more than 20 years flying experience. 

The estimated cost to provide proficiency training to these pilots is $2,497,500 
per annum, including fuel and oil; depot, base, and organizational maintenance. 


RELATION OF AIRCRAFT TYPE TO FLYING HOURS 


Mr. Scrivner. Switching from that, we have been furnished some 
figures which, of course, shall not go on the record, but which relate 
to the number of aircraft of various types in our inventory, together 
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with some other rather interesting figures on flying hours actual as far 
as past history is concerned, and proposed as far as the future is 
concerned; : 

When you sit down and compare some of these figures it gives this 
sort of a picture: About 20 percent of your inventory or just a trifle | 
less than that, is comprised of bombers and at the same time the 
number of flying hours consumed by bombers is just about the same : 
percentage. In other words, the bombers accounted for about one- 
aoe of the flying hours and they are the most expensive flying hours 

y far. 


FLYING HYPOTHETICAL MISSIONS 





I know that I am sticking my neck out and perhaps stepping where 
one should not. However, I have done that before, and undoubtedly 
! shall do it again. 
We know from testimony before us that many of these bombers 
| are flying hypothetical missions which would ee the number of 
hours required to fly the actual missions. 
Mr. Manon. The word is “simulated missions,’’ probably. 
: Mr. Scrivner. It is the actual number of hours, and the same num- 
i ber of miles which a related actual mission would require. 
i Common sense and experience tell us that a terrific amount of that 
| flying is nothing but boring holes in the air. It is just grind, grind, 
grind, grind, and grind, until they cover a certain number of ile on 
a certain leg, and then they finally come in on their bomb run, and of 
course they have made the rendezvous with the tanker and have 
dropped the bomb, and then return to whatever base has hypotheti- 
cally been designated. 

Much of that is important, I will concede, but a great deal of it is 
nothing in the world but monotonous expensive hole-boring. 

Why cannot some of that hole-boring be curtailed, and still give 
these men the experience in the takeoffs, the landings, the tanker 
rendezvous, the bomb run, the drop, the return to base, and all that? 
Why could not about at least one-half or more of these bomber miles 
be curtailed? 

) General Brerequist. We do not feel, after the analysis that is 
| constantly going on, that we are indulging in what you might call 
i “boring holes in the air,” particularly in our bomber missions. We 
have had throughout the past several years, and now have, what we 
call standardization boards and evaluation boards. These boards 
examine the crews at least twice a year. About twice a year crews 
get examined in their proficiency and they are very carefully taken 
through the simulated mission to see how they do, and as a result of 
this analysis, we constantly are working on our training directives 
to see wherein we are weak. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me interrupt for a minute. As far as those 
test missions are concerned, there would be no argument, but these 
flights are not all for your evaluation boards, by any means. I 
should make this statement off the record-—— 

(Discussion off the record.) 

You have not yet given me one good reason why some of these 
simulated missions cannot be shortened with respect to the number 
of hours and miles flown. 
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General Brercauist. Because the analysis has shown that a certain 
amount of that type training has to go on to give a man proficiency 
and that is the amount that will be flown. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will agree that a certain amount is necessary, but 
I have talked to members of these crews. On many occasions they 
did not know who I was, and I did not tell them who I was. This 
is based upon some of the comments made by members of these 
crews themselves, with whom I have talked and they will tell you 
that is exactly one reason why they got out. 

General Bereauist. Sir, my general answer to that would be that 
there are some individual crew members who sometimes do not have 
much to do during a certain part of the mission. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

General Beraquist. However, the crew as a whole does have a 
mission to perform. It is carefully assigned and the mission has to 
be performed. This has been the result of careful analysis by experi- 
enced people, and I, for one, would not take the word of such an 
individual crew member and put that over and above the overall 
evaluation and study and analysis that has been made by people who 
have had much more experience in this field than this individual crew 
member. 

Mr. Manon. Will the gentleman yield to me a minute? 

Mr. Scrivner. Most certainly. 


LENGTH OF MISSION NECESSARY 


Mr. Manon. Pursuing Mr. Scrivner’s thought here, let us say that 
there is a simulated flight. Of course, this flight would include the 
takeoff, it would include ascending to a certain altitude; it would 
include flying in a certain direction; and then it might include flying 
1,500 miles through the atmosphere. Could that not be cut to 200 
miles, and get the same results and save a lot of fuel costs? That is 
what I get out of this argument. 

General Beraquisr. We do exactly that, Mr. Chairman. Many of 
our missions are short. So as not to waste time on the flight, part of 
the training that can be done is done on one of these bomb simulation 
missions, but there must be a certain portion that is flown on the 
long simulated mission to make certain as to their proficiency and give 
the navigator experience of having to navigate for a long period of time 
and to give the crew a chance to evaluate how the equipment is holding 
up for a long period of time, and to give the whole crew a chance to 
evaluate the factor of fatigue which they will have to experience in 
going on a long-range mission. 

My point is that we do limit the number of these long-range missions 
to that minimum which we consider to be essential after a careful 
analysis and evaluation of crews over several years’ time. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right; let us go back to another matter: We 
discussed the proposal yesterday as to the situation where we make 
so many demands that it keeps the Pentagon working overtime 
obtaining information. So, I am not going to ask it this time, but 
some of these days I am going to ask—if I cannot do it myself—for 
a check to be made to see just exactly how long some of these missions 
are, 
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TANKER MISSIONS 


However, let us take one more step which I mentioned a moment 
ago. Of course, in these simulated missions we have rendezvous with 
tankers. 

You say, ‘Well, the tankers have to make a rendezvous because 
they have to get the experience in refueling.” I will concede that, 
but then after the rendezvous has been made and the bomber has 
been refueled, the tankers stay up in the air 4, 5, or 6 hours more 
before they return to the ground. Why? 

General Beraaquist. In some instances “‘yes,” they do. 

Mr. Scrivner. In many instances you would say “yes,” would 
you not? 

General Beraguist. Yes, perhaps in many instances, but they have 
to get back to their own base. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is why I raised this question, because many 
of these rendezvous take place fairly close to the home base, yet they 
continue on and on before landing. 

General BerGaquist. The main thing is if they stay up for a consider- 
able time, they are up there for the purpose of carrying out a specific 
training directive. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but after your crew becomes proficient, a 
lot of this stuff becomes “old hat.’”’ You have checked them and 
you know their experience and what the crew can do and all that. 

Always after the contact has been made and the bomber successfully 
refueled, less than 5 hours from home base, they turn around and 
turn around and turn around, then finally come on down. 


EVALUATION BOARD 


General Bera@auist. Sir, I would like to go back to the standardiza- 
tion boards, and evaluation boards, in which we run these crews 
through. They make a careful check on their proficiency. 

When they find a weak crew that cannot perform a mission, they go 
back and check thoroughly as to why is the crew weak, what part of the 
mission it is weak on, and what additional training is needed. By 
that process of analysis you figure out just what your training directive 
should be. 

In the matter of too much flying, we also have a control on that. 
During this evaluation period we have run experiments. We have 
deliberately limited a crew to a small number of hours and then at the 
end of a certain period of time we have checked them to see how they 
are, and checked to determine whether they are able to maintain their 
proficiency. We have found a certain level of hours below which 
they do begin to lose their proficiency. From these evaluation tests 
and by that process of analysis, we have come out with the number of 
hours which a crew must do, and we have broken that down as to the 
type of training he must do in order to maintain proficiency. We 
have also set this as an upper limit, particularly on the B—47 crews 
because B-47 units are able to generate sufficient flying time. They 
are not permitted to fly beyond those flying hours which we have 
allotted. 

I would like to make one other statement as long as we are talking 
about this upper limit. In the case of most of our B-47 units and a 
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few other units which are really the exception rather than the rule; 
they are able to generate up to what we consider the minimum ade- 
quate flying traming per month that a crew should get. The rest of 
our combat units do not, and that is due to the difficulties which we 
have maintaining many of our airplanes. They are unable to gen- 
erate sufficient flying time to give all the pilots the average amount 
of flying time that we consider should be given to have the crews 
trained to a minimum acceptable degree. 


DETERMINING FLYING HOUR PROGRAM 


We have in our flying hour allocation—and this is a very important 
point, I believe—based it on the capability to generate flying time. 
Let me also say that we first set up this requirement for flying time 
based on these factors which we have developed by very careful 
analysis over several years, and if we were to give each one of our 
crews that amount of time, that would come out to a certain number 
of flying hours. 

Let us take, for example, just for supposition for 1958 that when 
we added all that up, that would come out to 11.1 million flying hours. 
That is not our flying hour program because we go back and work out 
with the commands their best estimate on the number of flying hours 
they will be able to produce. Adding up these capability figures 
eos you the flying hour program which for 1958 is 9.4 million flying 

ours. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, we have 3 or 4 different figures on that. 


FLYING HOURS NEEDED 


General Brereaquist. The point 1 want to make is that we are 
budgeting for, and expect to fly, far less than the flying hours we feel 
are necessary for all our crews to attain a minimum standard of pro- 
ficiency. 

General CaLuaHANn. Mr. Scrivner, I might be able to clear up this 
matter of one-third of our aircraft in the air a bit. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I recall that discussion was off the record. How- 
ever, I do not think you can, because I have heard so many different 
statements on it. 

General CALLAHAN. In the first place, General Bergquist yester- 
day in the course of his testimony mentioned that bomber crews re- 
quired about the order of 30 hours per month in their training. That. 
is what is prescribed. That means about 1 hour a day. 

Mr. Scrivner. Except you do not fly him 1 hour a day. 

General CaLuaHAN. This is over a month’s period, or of an annual 
period, or a quarterly period, but it averages out at about 30 hours 
per month per crew. We have—and this would have to be off the 
record 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General CaLLAHAN. The crews in the bomber force are averaging, 
if they meet their training requirements, roughly not more than 1% 
hours a day as an average over the time period. So, it is obvious 
that they are not in the air an average 8 hours or the aircraft are not 
in the air an average of 8 hours a day which they would have to be 
if that statement were true. 
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L believe that the statement—not necessarily the one that you 
heard—but the statement is correct that we in the Air Force have as 
a goal—not a present capability but as a goal—of having roughly 
one-third of our bomber forces on the alert on the ground. That is 
something which we are trying out and testing at the present time, 
and we would have it as a goal, but these aircraft would not be in the 
air. They are on the ground and ready to go with the idea that they 
would be able to get off in a minimum period of time. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think some of that one-third would be in the air, 
or would those in the air be in addition to the one-third ready on the 
ground? 

General CaLLAHAN. They would be conducting training and that is 
really the buildup that goes into this other two-thirds in order to meet 
your training and other requirements. 


FLYING HOURS FOR FIGHTER AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. Figures indicate that, overall—and we have been 
told that you are eliminating some of these strategic fighter wings— 
the number of flying hours for fighter aircraft are increasing by about 
just a little more than 18 percent of the flying hours which are now 
in the fighter type. 

How do you explain that? 

_ General Bereauist. If I understand your question, Mr. Scrivner, 
it is that the number of flying hours per fighter aircraft is increasing. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

General Bercauist. I do not have available to me the figures at 
the moment. The reason that they are increasing is our increased 
ability to generate the flying hours; that is, we are getting the bugs 
out of some of our airplanes and we are able to fly them more. 

Mr. Scrivner, Are you talking about the Century series now? 

General Beraaquist. Yes; the Century series, too. A particular 
example, or I think a good example, is the F86—D, which does not 
happen to be the Century series, but it is the airplane which when we 
first got it we had considerable difficulty with it and got very few 
flying hours out of it. 

We now have them in a state where we can get good utilization and 
that applies to all the various other new airplanes such as the F-100. 

Mr. Scrivner. The F84-F is not a very new one. 

General Brercauist. No, sir. Is it increasing? 

Mr. Scrivner. No, but you are holding it right up pretty close. 

General Berequist. We are trying our best to increase the utiliza- 
tion. 

Mr. Scrivner. The F-86 is not a new one, and that is staying 
right up where it has been. 

Colonel FriepMan. These aricraft are actually in our units, Mr. 
Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that. 

General Bercaquist. Your question was: Why was the flying time 
increased on this airplane? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Beraauist. The reason is that we are bending every pos- 
sible effort to increase them and we are making some progress in 
increasing the flying time. 
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I wish to relate that, sir, to the point I made in which our pilots are 
not getting, particularly in fighter aircraft, the time we consider to be 
minimum adequate, and we are trying our level best to increase the 
utilization of our fighter aircraft so we can give our pilots the time 
they should have. 

We are well below the minimum they should have. 

Mr. Scrivner. You missed one point that I made, and that is while 
that is increasing, the number of strategic fighter wings is decreasing, 
or so we have been told. 

General Bercauist. The number of strategic fighter wings is pro- 
gramed to be decreased. We are programing them now, and they 
will be decreased. 

General Bogart. I think our problem there relates to the capability 
that General Bergquist mentioned. We have not had full unit 
equipment. 


Mr. Scrivner. I have learned that you do not make any dent on a 
windmill when you tilt against it. 


FLYING HOURS FOR TRAINERS 


We will go down to the trainers. You would expect a different 
situation there. You say your trainers consitute about one-fifth of 
your aircraft and vet vour flying hours in that category are apparently 
just a little over one-fourth. So, those hours do not tie in with the 
other hours. 

General Bereauist. I do not think I understand your question, sir. 

General Bogart. We have not had these particular relationships 
before us, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am surprised that you have not. 

General Bocarr. Not that it is a new matter—— 

Mr. Scrivner. It is just some of the things that come out when we 
sit down and analyze some of the figures that are given us in relation 


to flying hours, inventory of planes ‘and whatnot. Some of them just 
do not seem to bring forth a logical result. 


General Bocarr. We will be glad to endeavor to develop—— 

Mr. Scrivner. It seems that the trainer aircraft would be flown 
more per aircraft than an aircraft that is in a combat unit. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, everyone agrees to that, do they not? 

General Bereaquist. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is not much difference here based upon the 
figures we have been given. 

yeneral Berequist. Of course, they have the similar difficulties in 

trying to get flying time out of them. The T-33 is a trainer air- 
plane. If I remember correctly, they are getting in the Training 
Command about 50 hours per month per T-33; is that right? 

Colonel FrrepMan. I have the “program,’’ but I do not have the 
‘‘actual,’’ General. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is about 1,360,000 flying hours proposed in 1958. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record) 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you propose to have 2,436 T-33’s, and you 
have proposed 1,360,000 flying hours. You can work that out 


yourself on the number of hours. 
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General Bercaaquist. On the T-33 we are sure trying to get more 
and more time out of them, because they are very critical to the 
Brean cy pproenenns 

General Bogart, There is a cutback in the reciprocating trainer, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; I know, and I am going to take up the recip- 

rocating aircraft in a minute. 


PROFICIENCY FLYING IN C~47’8 


Of course, we talk about the flying hours and the need for all the 
skills for the crews and the combat missions and all that and yet, 
according to the figures we have been furnished, just about 25 per- 
cent of the inventory is transport-type aircraft, and they consume 
about one-third of the flying hours, and of that one-third of the 
flying hours the C-47 accounts for the largest number of hours. 

General Bercquist. The C-47 accounts for the largest number of 
— and that is fine, because the good old C—47 is a wonderful air- 

ane 
. Mr. Scrivner. I do not deny that. I have ridden in a lot of them. 

General Beraquist. If we can generate the time out of it 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a good old pane, and it is a good workhorse. 
cj General BreraaQuist. Wan sir. I have had about 500 hours in the 

—47, 

' Mr, Scrivner, Some of the figures in the statements we have been 
given show that it is a good old airplane, but that is the one in which 
the eeantent number of proficiency flying hours is rolled up; is that not 
right? 

General Bereaaquist. I assume that that is correct, because we have 
so many of them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; we have many of them. 

General Bergquist. And we are unable to get sufficient numbers of 
modern airplanes to replace them. We do not have the numbers yet. 

Mr. Scrivner. You come back now to some of the questions asked 
earlier: Why not eliminate some of the proficiency flying in the C-47, 
because that certainly does not lead up to great proficiency in fast, 
red-hot jets? 

General Bereaquist. Sir, it provides a vehicle to fly. 

Mr. Scrivnger, Yes; I know. 

General Bereaquistr. A pilot has to fly to keep in practice, and a 
C47 is certainly a lot better than nothing. In other words, he will 
lose his proficiency if he does not fly something. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of your own jet pilots do not agree with you. 

General Berequist. Well, I am a jet pilot. 

Mr, Scrivner. | know you are. 

General Bergquist. My experience, and the experience of a lot of 
us in the Air Force, has demonstrated throughout the years that you 
cannot stay proficient unless you fly, and you had better fly something. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you admit that there is divided opinion on 
that point? 

General Bereaquisr. Well, I have yet to have anyone prove to me 
to the contrary. 

Mr, Scrryner. Well, you have your views, 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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_ General Bogart. We would prefer to do this proficiency flying on 
jets. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why, sure. 

General Bereaquist. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Scrivner. We sit here on this side of the table, and we are 
talking about a large element of cost in the Air Force 

General Bereauist. The proficiency flying element is about 5 
percent of the hours, and 3 percent of the cost. 

Mr, Scrivner. It is a pretty big item. 

General Beraauist. It is about 5 percent of the hours and 3 per- 
cent of the cost. 

Mr, Scrivner. Let us take one more example—— 





RELATION OF C-47 FLYING TO JET FLYING 


Mr. Manon. Before you go into another item along that line, I 
would like to ask General Bergquist if there are people in the Air Force 
who feel that flying the C—47 is of no real value to a jet pilot. 

You have said that such a thing had no weight with you and no one 
had convinced you, or words to that effect, but Mr. Scrivner’s question 
was a little different, as I understood it. So, I repeat the question: 

Are there people in the Air Force who fly jet aircraft who think 
that the flying of a C-—47 is of no practical benefit? 

General Bereauist. To my personal knowledge, no one in the Air 
Force has ever made that statement to me. 

General CaLLABAN. I have never had it made to me, either, 


HALF OF FLYING DONE IN PROPELLER-DRIVEN AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. I want to make one more observation, This com- 
mittee has been told, time after time, and we understand and appre- 
ciate it, about the jets and the necessity for all the training because 
they are faster, their characteristics on takeoff are different, their 
characteristics on landing are different, they land faster and harder. 
That has been one of the big stories given us as to why we have to do 
many, many things. Yet your own figures show that, even now, 
with all of the jets we have in the service, over half of the flying is 
done in reciprocating-engine planes. 

General Bergquist. Two reasons for that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And even a much greater proportion of that is in 
the proficiency flying. 

General Bercauist. Two reasons: 

One, we do not have sufficient number of jets to provide the desired 
amount of proficiency training in jet aircraft; 

Two, as to the jets we do have, our personnel retention is so low that 
we are unable to retain the skills required to generate more time out of 
the jets we have. 

General CALLAHAN, A third reason is that our transport and troop- 
carrier aircraft are propeller driven. 

General Bogart. And the KC-97’s. 

General CaLLAHAN. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, I respect your opinions, gentlemen. 
At the same time I am convinced in my own mind that if the Air 
Force would set their minds to do it and find reasons why they could 
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and methods as to how they could, there could be-a considerable sav- 
ing made to the taxpayers of the country in your flying hour oper- 
ations. If the Air Force cannot find a-way perhaps this committee 
should. 

General Berequist. I would like to state that the Air Force is 
making every effort to hold the number of flying hours down to what 
we consider to be the mmimum required for the proficiency of our 
crews. In the interests of economy we are doing just that. We are 
also making every effort to generate sufficient flying time to give our 
crews adequate training. 

I would like also to state that in doing this we must be ever mindful 
that the quality of our forces is paramount. It was demonstrated 
clearly in World War II and in Korea that one of the main factors 
for our superiority was that our crews were better trained that those of 
the enemy. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Crosby, you had a matter that vou wanted to 
take up? 

INDEPENDENT STUDY NEEDED 


Mr. Crossy. In the research and development program there was 
some recent publicity to the effect that the Air Force was financing 
a project at the University of Southern California or at UCLA, | 
don’t remember which, on the safety of the operation of motor vehicles 
because so many of their personnel were being killed in motor vehicles. 
This problem is not limited to the Air Force. 

I think perhaps in this flying program area for trained crews, talking 
about crews that are already in combat units, that here you have an 
area where you might make a real scientific study on a specific Air 
Force problem and perhaps we could come up with a measurement 
of required flying time that would be acceptable to everyone that 
becomes concerned with this particular problem. 

I brought up the motor vehicle safety study for the purpose of 
demonstrating the types of research you are doing. 

General Bercguist. If I understand you correctly, we are making 
very detailed analyses. 

Mr. Crossy. I believe you have stated you have standards for 
these flying requirements. I am talking about the sort of thing that 
‘ean be done by a group of scientists who would develop tests to deter- 
mine just how much flying these people have to do in order to keep 
themselves proficient in the art. 

General Beraqutist. I maintain we are doing just that and we are 
much more eminently qualified to do that than some nonflying 
scientist. 

Mr. Scrivner. Except that the measurement of a group such as 
that Mr. Crosby refers to comes from a detached view. 

Mr. Manon. It doesn’t necessarily follow that the more one flies 
the better he can fly, any more than it follows that the more one 
drives an automobile the better he will drive an automobile. 

General Bercauist. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Some of the people who drive automobiles the least 
are probably much safer drivers and more careful and attentive than 
those people who drive long distances and do a lot of driving otherwise. 
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General Beraauist. There is a point, there. 

General CALLAHAN. This is that optimum concept to which you 
referred. Certainly you get to a point where you do not need to 
drive a greater amount or a given long period of time. By the same 
token you would not achieve or maintain an optimum level of pro- 
ficiency if you did not fly a certain amount. 


Base OPERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Proceed, Colonel Friedman. 

Colonel FrrepMan. Colonel Neal is prepared now to present the 
operational phases of this subject, Mr. Chairman, and if I may, I 
would like to insert portions of the presentation book at this point. 

(The information follows:) 


OPERATIONAL BASES 


Summary of program requirements 


Pro- Description 1956 actual 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 
gram 
project (1) (2) (3) (4) 


| 


458 | Base operation and maintenance (Less: | | 


SAGE, DEW line, and White Alice)......-.} | $878,215,707 | $930,956,629 | $1, 067, 341, 000 
459 | Major repairs- , : | 46, 729, 958 | 43, 763, 490 | 80, 300, 000 


DUO) ais nchisbectdnn- cess squabiespedsnnes | 924, 945, 665 | 974, 720, 119 | ‘1 147, 641, 000 


Comparison of fiscal year 1956 program requirements as reflected in 1957 budget with 
fiscal year 1956 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1958 budget 


A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


{In thousands of dollars] 











| Difference 
| Total program | Program | increase (+) 
Pro- Description requirements requirements jor decrease (—), 
gram per 1957 budget | per 1958 budget | 1958 compared 
project | | with 1957 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) 
458 | Base operation and maintenance (less: SAGE, 
DEW line, and White Alice) 0 $853, 076 $878, 216 | +$25, 140 
459 | Major repairs. - -_-- 39, 723 46, 730 +7, 007 


titer onenmseieaeanesseitenes | dosent 





| 


Total fiscal year program._-_--..- a 892, 799 | 924, 946 | +32, 147 
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B, EXPLANATION 


; ao changes in project 458 (less: SAGE, DEW line, and White Alice) are as 
ollows: 


1. Comparable transfer changes: 
a) Increased Deutschemark support from the Federal Republic 
of Goemeey oc ULOts Bibi a blk Le + $7, 348 
(b) Deletion of comparable transfer to the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration for certain air-traffic control facilities 
which were funded by the Air Force in fiscal year 1956 and 
are being funded by the CAA in fiscal year 1957_______- +4, 299 
(c) ocean in transfer for Air Force stock fund items 
8 





(d) Addition of a comparable transfer for contract technical 

services representatives which were previously funded in 

the appropriation ‘‘Aircraft and related procurement”_.. +11, 000 
(e) Deletion of comparable transfer from Department of Army 

for Military Sea Transport Service charges for transporta- 

tion of bulk petroleum products which was funded from 

M. and O. appropriation of Army, but which is included 

in the prices to be charged by the Quartermaster stock 

Gon seeens ple P00 bic os as at - sees ee eect - 4 5cs- ce — 2, 883 


+17, 806 


2. Reprograming: 
Reprograming actions were required to provide for minimum 
essential requirements such as furniture for housing in the 
United Kingdom and Far East area, operating supplies and 
equipment, real property maintenance by contract, and in- 
Ne ne nn ere werererwariene +7, 939 
3. Budget structure changes: 
Adjustment for transfer of Far East Depot complex to Air 
Pennies SemNet, Jet oul. SEM so —605 


a oe ea a os ca che ch ie ov or en vo msi ae nee +25, 140 
The changes to project 459 are as follows: 
1. Comparative transfer changes: 
eduction in estimated obligation for Deutschemark support. 
This amount was reprogramed to project 458____...-.----- —325 
2, Reprograming: 
Reprograming required to cover high-priority requirements for 
major repair and modification projects included requirements 
such as initial increment for rehabilitation of Korean bases_. +7, 332 


‘.Oten promes 450... cd Ss Ged nbetdea seu bulges +7, 007 
Comparison of fiscal year 1957 program requirements as reflected in 1957 budget 
with fiscal year 1957 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1958 budget 
A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


[In thousands of dollars] 





: ’ 
Difference 
increase (+) 


Total program Program 














Project Description requirements | requirements jor decrease (—), 
per 1957 budget | per 1958 budget | 1958 compared 
with 1957 
(1) (2) | (3) (4) 
458 | Base operation and maintenance (Less: $951, 483 $930, 957 —$20, 526 
SAGE, DEW line, and White Alice). 
459 | Major repairs... _.-- site dske de anoibncci edad 38, 818 43, 763 +4, 945 





Total, fiscal year program-.--_..........-- 990, 301 974, 720 —15, 581 
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B. EXPLANATION 


The explanation of actions effecting the changes in requirements in budget 
project 458 (less SAGE, DEW line, and White Alice) are as follows: 


1, Congressional action: 
(a) House action: 
Transport aircraft support__._.--------- — $15, 000 
Application of a reduction of 80 percent of 
amount included in lieu of foreign 


EINE, ox: aitidtntbds tedligis wwiatnher DROS, — 36, 652 
(b) Senate action: For support of increased opera- 
IOIINE AONMIEMEEREUION, or eae +40, 000 


— $11, 652 
2. Comparative transfers: Deutschemark support for Federal Republic 

of Germany and Berlin magistrate -_---.......-.--.--------.- +19, 338 
3. Reprograming: Transactions included actions to fund additional 

requirements of SAGE, White Alice, and DEW line; funding of 

new and unbudgeted high priority classified projects; adjustments 

for transfers of bases between Air Force commands; and adjust- 

ments in requirements for operating supplies and equipment from 

the General Supplies Division of the Air Foree stock fund_-__-_-_- — 28, 212 


OOM Ve i0u. 6s Qube sas Sod SCS. 2st ea — 20, 526 


The increased requirements in project 459 is entirely attributed to the increased 
requirements for emergency repairs to facilities damaged by fire, storms and like 
acts of God. The fiscal year 1957 President’s estimate prov ided $1,648,000 for 
emergency repairs which was estimated based on the average obligated for these 
requirements for the fiscal years 1951 through 1955. Fiscal year 1957 has not 
been an average year since over $6 million has already had to be provided to cover 
damage caused by three typhoons in the Far East Air Force area, + $4,945. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Project 458: Base operation and maintenance (less: SAGE, DEW line, and 
White Alice): 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958._.....-...------- $1, 067, 341, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957.......--.-.------- 930, 956, 629 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956........---.------ 878, 215, 707 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides funds to support the operational and related missions 
of the Air Force. 

The operational missions are: 

(1) Strategic air operations, which are conducted by combat ready units of 
the Strategic Air Command from a complex of airbases located in many parts 
of the world. This mission fulfills the Air Force’s responsibility for the global 
strategic requirements of the Department of Defense. 

(2) Air defense operations, providing for the sustained operation of the defense 
system for detection, identification, and control for intercept and destruction of 
air targets, are conducted by the Air Defense Command and Alaskan Air Com- 
mand in the Western Hemisphere and by other theater commands, such as the 
Far East Air Forces and the United States Air Forces in Europe. 

(3) Tactical air operations, which provides a worldwide tactical strike force 
for air superiority missions, interdiction missions, troop carrier missions, and 
close support of surface forces in theaters of operations. 

Responsibility for the conduct and support of these operational missions has 
been assigned to the: 


Strategic Air Command Caribbean Air Command 

Air Defense Command Continental Air Command 
Tactical Air Command Military Air Transport Service 

Far East Air Forces United States Air Forces in Europe 
Alaskan Air Command 16th Air Force (Spain) 


This estimate covers all of budget project 458 except the operation and mainte- 
nance cost of SAGE, DEW line, and White Alice which are being justified in the 
Communications-Electronics Panel presentation. 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The principal elements of the Air Force program which affect dollar requirements 
of this budget project are reflected in the following tabulation: 


Program elements Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 actual pa estimated | 1958 estimated 








Cc pation bases (end-year position) 227 | 
ajor forces (wings) (end-year position) -....-.........-..-.-- 137 | 
SA IRE DRS CE nah 66> i. aes { (50) | 
Air defense ‘ “ate Sanaprens ec 32) | (32) | 
Tactical _ _-_- EEN ihn oth i Soh Sate — (48) (55) 
Supporting squadrons (end- -year position) - . | 139 
Aircraft control and warning installations  (end-year position: | 
eg Sida wh 5 eenttd poli ial 25 | 
Radar stations Sendede eee Ri 222 | 
Gap-filler radar ; 69 | 


The changes to the Air Force program and the manner in which they affect this 
budget program are as follows: 

(1) There is an increase of 12 operational bases in fiscal year 1958. Of this 
increase, 3 are in the Zone of Interior and are required to provide home stations 
for our forces, 4 are overseas bases and are required to provide for worldwide 
deployment of our forces, and 5 are dispersal bases in Europe to provide a better 
defense deployment of our theater forces. The number of bases must continue to 
increase to improve our defense posture and operational capability be relieving 
some of our seriously overcrowded bases. 

(2) The reduction in the number of wings results from the reevaluation of the 
increased weapons capability and availability of resources to meet the threat. 
The number of wings is not considered to be the overriding consideration in the 
determination of force requirements. The first consideration must be quality. 
Our current program will provide the most effective force within available resources. 

(3) Supporting squadrons, such as air refuelling, strategic support, and air- 
borne early warning, increase two squadrons. 

(4) The Air Force continues to improve its air detection capability with an 
increase of 109 radars including gap-filler radars. 

(5) During fiscal year 1958, we plan to continue the modernization of our forces 
by converting heavy bomb wings from B-36 to B—52 aircraft and increasing the 
number of aircraft from 10 to 15 per squadron; by converting our fighter aircraft 
to supersonic Century series aircraft; by adding the all-jet KC—135 to our tanker 
force, and by the conversion of some of our air transport and troop carrier squad- 
rons to turboprop aircraft. 

(6) In fiscal year 1957 it was necessary to finance, through reprograming action 
within the operation and maintenance appropriation, several unbudgeted high 
priority requirements and several large cost increases in programs which were not 
anticipated and therefore not provided for in our fiscal year 1957 budget request 
to Congress. As a consequence, the fiscal year 1957 operation and maintenance 
funds are proving inadequate to meet minimum requirements. This has resulted 
in the following actions: Deferral of operational dates of 3 bases and 20 radar 
stations until fiscal year 1958; reduction of operating supplies and equipment 
below planned minimums; deferral of maintenance and repair of plant facilities; 
and program reductions which are not operationally acceptable on a continuing 
basis. 

The discussion of requirements for base operation and maintenance is separated 
into two general areas: The installation program and the special program. The 
installation program includes the requirements for locally incurred base operation 
and maintenance expenses of the combat and related supporting forces, the opera- 
tional bases, and the aircraft control and warning programs. The special pro- 
grams include requirements for those programs which generally require command 
control and direction at other than airbase level. The following tabulation, which 
will be followed by the discussion of the installation program, provides a com- 
parative distribution of the requirements: 
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Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 














Section 1956, actual 1957, 1958, 
| estimated | estimated 
betel pee blie tele bsk ital ho Mpa RAL ae La AY 
A, Installation program....._.__..___._--___- _....--------} $792, 218, 418 | $816, 450,629 | $880, 551, 000 
B. Bpeneh mrogramis iii 212i. os... aw .| 85, 997, 289 114, 506,000 | 186, 790, 000 
ee ee ee | 878, 215, 707 | 930, 956, 629 | 1, 067, 341, 000 





Section A, Installation program, $880,551 ,000 


1. The installation program is that section of the estimate which provides funds 
to operate and maintain the air bases, aircraft control and warning sites, naviga- 
tional aids, and other physical facilities which are required for the Air Force to 
perform its combat and operational mission, 

It is within this section that funds are provided to pay the civilian personnel who 
operate and maintain equipment, operate and maintain utility systems, ware- 
house and distribute base supplies, maintain the buildings, grounds, sidewalks, 
roads, and runways, and perform base administrative duties. Operating supplies 
and equipment are purchased locally, contracts are let for the sealing of runways, 
painting buildings, and other recurring maintenance which is beyond the capacity 
of base maintenance organizations. Funds are provided to pay for rental of real 
property, heat, water, light and telephone services, laundry and dry cleaning of 
bedding and other organizational equipment, per diem of air crews, transportation 
of equipment and supplies, schools for dependent children overseas, and other 
costs necessary to support the operational forces. 

2. The increase of the installation program in fiscal year 1958 is due to: 

(a) Program increases including the cost of operating and maintaining 12 addi- 
tional bases, the cost of providing for a full year’s operation of bases which were in 
the program for only a part of fiscal year 1957, the increase of 2 supporting squad- 
rons, 23 additional radar stations (not including DEW line), and the increase of 
86 gap-filler radar sites. 

(b) Conversions: The conversion of heavy bomb squadrons, fighter squadrons, 
aerial refueling squadrons, air transport squadrons, troop carrier squadrons, and 
the increase of heavy bomber aircraft from 10 to 15 aircraft per squadron also 
increases requirements for funds. 

(c) New requirements: Additional funds are required in fiscal year 1958 for 
requirements which were not funded in prior fiscal years. 

(d) Deferred requirements: Many requirements were deferred to fiscal year 
1958 due to necessity of funding in fiscal year 1957 unbudgeted higher priority 
requirements and cost increases of programs justified to Congress in the fiscal 
year 1957 budget request. 

3. Examples of new requirements are: 

(a) Under the provisions of Public Law 854, 84th Congress, Air Force appro- 
priations are required to pay into the retirement fund for civilian employees an 
amount equal to deductions from employees earnings (6% percent of basic salary) 
beginning with the first full pay period in fiscal year 1958. It is estimated that 
this requirement alone will increase the installation program by $14,211,000 
(total increase for project 458, $15,275,000). 

(b) In accordance with a directive issued by the Secretary of Defense, the 
Air Force will provide funds in its fiscal year 1958 budget estimate for resupply 
support of Air Force units in Korea which is currently being provided by the 
Army on a nonreimbursable basis. This requirement increases the installations 
program by about $7 million in fiscal year 1958. No comparative transfer has 
been reflected in the fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 columns for this item. 

(c) The necessity to provide for the utility and maintenance cost of quarters 
acquired under title VIII of the National Housing Act as amended by Public Law 
345, 84th Congress, and Public Law 1020, 84th Congress. These quarters are 
scheduled to become available in the latter part of fiscal year 1957, and will con- 
tinue to be available throughout fiscal year 1958. The operation and mainte- 
nance expense for 28,228 quarters acquired under the aforementioned legislation 
are being supported from the installation program in fiscal year 1958. 

4. Examples of increased cost of items funded under the installation program 
are: 

(a) Increased cost of Turkish lira due to the exhaustion of lower cost lira pre- 
viously available to the Air Force. 
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(6) The successful results obtained from 1 classified project (RAGMOP) war- 
rants increasing the project in scope and will require about $3,100,000 additional 
in fiscal year 1958. 

5. During fiscal year 1957 funds are available to cover only the minimum 
essential requirements which are necessary to accomplish the programed increases 
in forces. Since many of the requirements under the installation program fall 
into the categories of fixed or semifixed charges such as leased real property 
rentals and purchased utilities, it has been necessary to defer such variable costs 
as contract maintenance of real property and procurement of operating supplies 
and equipment. Funds are included in this estimate for the purchase of supplies, 
materials and equipment to replenish shelf stocks which have been depleted below 
minimum acceptable levels and to provide for a minimum standard of mainte- 
nance of real property since continued deferment of maintenance and repair work 
over an extended period eventually necessitates the expenditure of funds for more 
costly major repair projects. Deferment of maintenance has a decided unfavor- 
able effect upon the morale of the troops, since personnel facilities are the first 
to feel the effect of fund deficiency. 

The installations program also provides the funds for the employment of per- 
sonnel paid directly and those whose services are paid for under labor contracts 
with foreign governments. The following tabulation provides a comparison of 
requirements by fiscal year: 














Fiscal year 1956, Fiseal year 1957, Fiscal year 1958, 
actual estimated estimated 
Man- Cost Man- Cost Man- Cost 
years years years 
Civilian personnel services: | | 
a a 72, 165 | 8 513,761 | 75,544 | $287,181,000 | 68,817 $265, 504, 000 


Contract hire.-..........- 53,397 | 50, 734, 805 51, 434 61, 757, 000 | 52, 206 63, 026, 000 





323, 248, 566 | 126,978 | 348, 938, 000 121, 023 328, 530, (000 





Rete en qep rine -a-e0r 125, 562 





Section B. Special programs 














Actual Estimated Estimated 
| fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
| 

1, Aeronautical chart and information center__...........-..-- | $23,251,380 | $24, 400, 000 $30, 092, 000 
2. Comirast Secnmlenl serviees...................20--nsepencscd 36, 194, 228 64, 545, 000 83, 197, 000 
3. Manual systems training program..................--...-- 2, 700, 000 5, 500, 000 4, 600, 000 
4. Control of electromagnetic radiations..................-.--- | 259, 000 270, 000 270, 000 
5. Broadcast fighter control. _....................-....-.-.--- 0 | 300, 000 300, 000 
6. Air movements information service................-.-.-.---- 2, 046, 000 2, 801, 000 2, 853, 000 
ee enue edibcosomnchnns 204, 869 727, 000 504, 000 
8. Rotations and air operations. _...............----.------.. 10, 359, 000 13, 641, 000 15, 623, 000 
a ie ees MOR hi. die idee di ccc cicce 2, 152, 492 1, 333, 000 1, 726, 000 
10. Overseas quarters furniture... .............--..--..------- 8, 830, 320 989, 000 15, 305, 000 
BD, eee. Wee Ce TU an. ceca deca nnovancpesten 0 0 82, 320, 000 
ONO chit nb ais Siti Ab din Seige nk 2 db rnbiniieds 85, 997,289 | 114, 506, 000 186, 790, 000 





1. Aeronautical chart and information center, $30,092,000.—The aeronautical 
chart and information center provides the Air Force with aeronautical charts, 
aeronautical information publications, air target materials, and other cartographic 
aids. The center is charged with operating a master aeronautical information 
office to provide worldwide aeronautical information. The center maintains a 
film repository and an operational print file and indexing system. 

Production requirements are based on a USAF approved program to provide 
aeronautical charts, information publications air target materials, aerial photog- 
raphy, and other related cartographic aids to meet the war and peacetime mission 
requirements of our flying forces. Production requirements are met through 
inservice capability and through contractual sources in industry and other govern- 
mental agencies. The following table indicates the distribution of production 
resources: 
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Fiseal year | Inservice Contract | Total 
| 
4 © 
Pts ttiys 22 ossiivstill intl. PASS | $20,800,156 | $2, 451, 224 $23, 251, 380 
TOUR. i cB lic caseh dl peuiahe ch cones peek nanaeeennae-s-+--=-----} 21,311,857 | 3,088,143 | 24, 400, 000 
Diino hak alacknsece Sa 5 rie neenansnennnecnenenastennnen=| 22, 584,000 | 


| 


7, 508, 000 30, 092, 000 


Additional funds are required in fiscal year 1958 to provide geodetic capability 
in support of IRBM and ICBM weapons systems, and to increase the production 
¢ pilotage charts and catch up the backlog on maintenance of world aeronautical 
charts. 

The following tabulation reflects a comparison of direct hire civilian personnel 
included in the total amount requested for the Aeronautical Chart and Informa- 
tion Center: 














| 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year a Fiseal year 
| 1956actual | 1957 esti- 1958 esti- 
| mated mated 
sil 
I ai a ae i 0 til i tine ele ee as --| 3, 450 3, 494 | 
NOMS ede fee hi ves sink ninth 2 kbar tenteroamentete | $27, 198, 000 
| I 


$16,077,115 | $16, 574,000 





2. Contract technical services, $83,197,000.—In order for the Air Force to prop- 
erly maintain and operate its highly complex technical equipment, it is necessary 
to contract for the services of industry-trained technicians. These people are 
representatives of a manufacturer, or other concern serving the Air Force under 
@ service contract, advisers or instructors in connection with new unit introduc- 
tion, on-the-job training or upgrade training of Air Force personnel, and to fur- 
nish other technical assistance as required within the terms of the contract. 
They are subject to Air Force direction and are assigned and reassigned as neces- 
sary to meet Air Force requirements. These people, in a sense, augment the 
technical skills of the Air Force and the technical knowledge of Air Force per- 
sonnel. The requirement for these technicians is generated by shortage of Air 
Force personnel qualified in the use of new and highly technical equipment, such 
as ground radar and electronics equipment and airborne armament radar equip- 
ment installed in modern aircraft. 

The increase between fiscal years 1957 and 1958 is attributable primarily to 
the conversion to new-type aircraft. In those units receiving new Century series 
aircraft, the amount of contract technical services initially required is approxi- 
mately twice that required for the older types on which Air Force personnel have 
had more maintenance and operational experience. 

The following comparative tabulation reflects the man-months and costs of 
these contractual services for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958. 











| Actual EF Estimated Estimated 
| fiscal year | fiscal year fiscal year 
bee | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 
Man-months of contractor service... ..........--..-------.----- er 36, 122 | 56, 225 | 67, 775 
omtseettia) GPCRS. dlink dean oo se ec eteneenth $36, 194, 228 | $64, 545, 000 $83, 197, 000 
' 


3. Manual systems training program, $4,600,000.—This program provides for 
contractual] preparation and revision of track libraries for synthetic air defense 
problems for the manual defense system. This program also provides training 
for controllers on simulated defense problems to improve our air defense ca- 
pability. This requirement will continue to decrease as SAGE systems become 
operational. 

4. Control of electromagnetic radiations (Conelrad), $270,000.—The Air Foree 
provides funds to the Federal Communications Commission for expenses incurred 
in the planning and coordination of effort involved in the control of electromagnetic 
emissions under the provision of Executive Order 10312. 

5. Broadcast fighter control (Broficon), $300,000.—Broadcast fighter control 
provides an alternate method of controlling fighter interceptors during emer- 
gencies. Alternate transmitters are required at certain standard broadcast 
stations which, during an emergency, are tied into air defense control centers to 
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provide ground/air control of defense fighters. These funds provide for a service 
contract with the broadcasting companies to provide the service of needed trans- 
mitters in support of this program. 

6. Air movements information service, $2,853,000.—This function is performed 
for the Air Force by the Civil Aeronautics Administration on a reimbursable basis. 
The air route traffic control centers collect, screen, process, and disseminate flight 
plan information for use by air defense facilities in the identification of aircraft 
operating within or penetrating air defense identification zones. 

Civil Reserve air fleet plan, $504,000.—The estimate represents funds required 
to continue the operation of this Department of Defense plan for augmenting the 
airlift capabilities of the Military Air Transport Service in support of emergency 
war plans. Funds provided will be used for the payment of personnel who pre- 
pare the working plans for this program and to reimburse the civil air carriers who 
store the emergency stockpile and maintain required facilities on a standby basis. 

8. Rotational movements and air operations, $15,623,000.—This program pro- 
vides funds for payment of per diem, at rates authorized by the joint travel regu- 
lations, to personnel participating in planned rotations and air operations for 
combat-ready units of the Strategic Air Command, Tactical Air Command, and 
Far East Air Forces. 

It provides for unit deployments to maintain striking forces in required locations 
and serves to indoctrinate personnel and exercise base facilities in forward areas. 
The increase in funds is attributable primarily to an increase in squadron rota- 
tions and secondarily to an increase in the number of personnel participating in 
rotation of Strategic Air Command units. 

The following table reflects a comparison of the number of squadrons deployed 
and the costs for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958: 


Fiseal year 1956 actual: 


Squadrons DEL SRT, MAO OD Se UN OER aeeee ot A NON ERS. 250 

oes p20 Sot bs OO Bea mae PU __ $10, 359, 000 
Fiscal year 1957 estimate: 

Squadrons BESORRSE LOCAL 1G INE MAly Qo Ou oe SPE Ei) 326 

Bree. Fei Oe 2 ite Oa Se te 2 cee enn Gt, Ben Cae 
Fiscal year 1958 estimate: 

amnine, V Dole re eciaiadon) pec) ol te 2 i 393 

Re OD Leet ee ous Se SU a ae A MB pd $15, 623, 000 


9. Air combat maneuvers, $1,726,000.—This program provides funds to conduct 
maneuvers and exercises which are designed to test and evaluate the readiness 
and combat capabilities of operational units. These maneuvers and exercises 
include air defense, tactical air, troop carrier, and aerial resupply operations. 
Maneuvers and exercises usually involve more than 1 major command and often 
involve more than 1 military service. These funds provide for only those direct 
expenses which are over and above normal training and operating costs. The 
varying fund requirement in this area is due to the difference in scope of individual 
maneuvers. The fiscal year 1956 cost included Exercise SAGEBRUSH, a major 
joint tactical exercise. No maneuver of this scope is scheduled for fiscal year 
1957 or fiscal year 1958. 

10. Overseas quarters furniture, $15,305,000.—It is planned that ultimately all 
dependent families overseas will be provided Government furniture, whether 
living in appropriated fund, surplus commodity, rental guaranty, or private 
rental quarters. This will permit a 2 ,000-pound weight limit on shipment of 
privately owned furniture, with resultant economies in the transportation costs. 

Originally estimated to be fully implemented by end of fiscal year 1959, this 
program now is planned to be phased over a longer time period to permit realine- 
ment of this program with the revised force deployment; consequently there are 
no funds included in this estimate for furniture for private rental quarters. 

Fund requirements for this program are as follows: 


Fiscal year 1956, actual___-_--_-- 3he SEL $8, 830, 320 
Fiscal year 1957, estimated _ - a / : 989, 000 
Fiscal year 1958, estimated _ . 15, 305, 000 


ll. Title VIII furniture, $32, 320,000.—A requirement exists to furnish quarters 
acquired under title VIII of the National Housing Act, as amended by Public 
Law 345, 84th Congress, and Public Law 1020, 84th Congress. These quarters, 
authorized for acquisition to assist in relieving acute shortages of family housing 
in areas adjacent to military installations, will be furnished in the same manner 
as other public quarters under the provisions of Bureau of Budget Circular A15— 
“Maximum Allowances of Furniture and Furnishings for Government Owned Per- 
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sonnel Quarters,” and the Air Force Table of Allowances 1-1Q—‘“‘Quarters Furni- 
ture and Equipment”’. 

Based on a survey of potential users, it has been determined that title VIII 
housing should be furnished as follows: 

Twenty-four percent of all available should be fully furnished. 

Twenty-five percent of all available should be partially furnished. 

Washers and dryers should be furnished for all where feasible, or for multi- 
family use where practicable. 

Based on General Services Administration furniture pricings, it has been de- 
termined that the average cost of fully furnishing 1 unit of title VIII housing will 
be $2,000, and the average cost of partially furnishing 1 unit will be $1,500. The 
average cost of a washing machine and a dryer will be $285. 

The total number of units considered was based on the October 31, 1956, phas- 
ing, as determined by the Family Housing Division, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
Installations. Since a 3-month procurement lead time is required, the first 
quarter of fiscal year 1959 has been included. However, since some slippage is 
normally experienced in such construction, only 50 percent of the total pro- 
gramed for that quarter have been credited for computation. 

Washers and dryers will be furnished in some manner for all available quarters. 
However, in view of the possibility of negotiating economical rental-service con- 
tracts at some bases, and since some of the Public Law 1020 units will require 
some multifamily installation because of space limitation, and since a number of 
the initial occupants of these new quarters will possess their own washers and 
dryers, only 47.5 percent of the total available quarters have been credited for 
computation. 

The total number of quarters considered for computation, developed as out- 
lined above, is 32,630 (6,909, former Wherry; and 25,721, Public Law 345). The 
total fund requirement generated is $32,320,000. This is the initial funding for 
this program, prior years being nonapplicable. 


Computation 
Number of units: 
TUDE BOW 1Gne CUVEOITY). SoU Gece nk eu eben le 6, 909 
Public Law 345, February 1957 through Apri! 1958 (Capehart)___._ 21, 319 
Public Law 345, January 1959 times 50 percent (Capehart) - ------- 4, 402 
Teebl ewallabiaraelts .... cos Diwstmusdie cs Sues sasmec wel 32, 630 
Costs: 
24 percent times 32,630 equals 7,831 times $2,000 (fully fur- 
piehbOiies cud ela. cose ote eee sk $15, 663, 000 
25 percent times 32,630 equals 8,158 times $1,500 (partially 
RIsMAnee) iti ied es ou ee Se Le BOUP Lek 12, 237, 000 
47.5 percent times 32,630 equals 15,499 times $285 (washers 
NE as cst eed naan ee ae 4, 420, 000 


SUMMARY 


The justification of fund requirements for this budget project has been covered 
in sections A and B. However, in order to reflect estimated obligations in.more 
detail, there follows an estimated distribution of obligations by cost category, a 
comparison of civilian personnel requirements, and a brief narrative description 
of each nonpersonnel cost category: 
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(a) Cost category distribution 





| Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 

| fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 

| 1956 1957 } 1958 
Pay of civilian personel..___...........-. stab eccenineontiuhanteee | $339, 325, 681 | $365, 512, 000 $345, 726, 000 
Operating supplies and equipment-.---.---- dnwtich bhdaen uae 276, 145,310 | 246, 997, 000 322, 145, 000 
Contractor operated installations....................-.-.--..-- 4, 976, 932 6, 556, 000 7, 015, 000 
Contractual maintenance of equipment. -........-.....-----..- 10, 558, 682 16, 212, 000 19, 161, 000 
Leased real property rentals... ..................--.--..---... 6, 405, 588 7, 009, 000 7, 834, 000 
Electrical accounting machine rentals_.............---....- 3, 178, 678 6, 080, 000 7, 932, 000 


nO OEE Ok. cn mecdnmnepinn 36, 194, 228 64, 545, 000 83, 197, 000 


PD OTORRING TE nc onan atiebnttiacdibbiwecis dddckndatibinths | 32, 128, 318 35, 795, 000 39, 985, 000 
Real property maintenance by contract..................-.--- 44, 959, 014 36, 976, 000 53, 570, 000 











Commercial communications... ..............-.....---.------ 18, 310, 751 20, 358, 000 24, 908, 000 
Commercial transportation of things--......-..-..---.-..-.--- | 19,361,083 23, 193, 000 25, 734, 000 
DN one ne madsecoscnenneehersp anes 2, 914, 963 3, 564, 000 3, 753, 000 
Laundry and dry cleaning .--.-.................-.--...- anebon 4, 589, 667 4, 934, 000 5, 562, 000 
Federal Insurance Contribution Act-............-.....---..-- } 468, 669 520, 000 511, 000 
Offduty education program...........-.........--...--.----.. 1, 590, 399 2, 063, 000 2, 358, 000 
lahat ereeunepanennagseee danetate 57, 580, 312 63, 178, 000 67, 770, 000 
ee enn cece cwaneceane-apecuce | 19, 527,432 | 27, 464, 629 50, 180, 000 

Total eibligntiomeiis th) ciated ocsendisb css se kk sabuideGu | 878, 215,707 | 930, 956,629 | 1,067, 341, 000 

| 


(b) Civilian personnel 


| 


Man- | Fiscal year | Man- Fiscal year | Man- Fiscal year 














years, 1956, } years, 1957, years, 1958, 
actual amount | estimated amount estimated amount 
ee Ne a aa. Cee ee eee ee car tie 
Paid for direct............ 75,615 | $279, 590, 876 | 79, 038 $303, 755, 000 72, 317 |$282, 700, 000 
Labor contracts........... | 53, 397 59, 734, 805 | 51, 434 61, 757, 000 52, 206 | 63, 026, 000 








ee | ee 


Total...........--..| 129,012 | 330,925,681 | 130, 472 | 





365, 512,000 | 124, 523 | 345, 726, 000 


(c) Description of cost categories 


(1) Operating supplies and equipment.—These are normal day-to-day type of 
supplies, materials and equipment requirements which are procured locally and 
from the Air Force stock fund and Army stock fund. Typical of the items that 
are authorized for local procurement are: solvents, fuels for space heating and 
cooking, oil and gasoline for ground powered vehicles, spare parts and accessories 
for electrical equipment, parts for commercial-type automotive vehicles, hand 
tools, commercial hardware, and building materials such as paint, lumber, and 
cement. 

(2) Contract operated installations.—This category provides funds for the con- 
tractual operation of certain Air Force installations which experience has demon- 
strated can be operated more advantageously and ecconomically by contract. 

(3) Contractual maintenance of equipment.—Funds are provided in this category 
for equipment repairs at bases where maintenance facilities are limited or where 
specialized types of maintenance are required. Examples of contractual mainte- 
nan¢e of equipment are repair of typewriters and other office machines, and office 
furniture. 

(4) Leased property rentals——Funds are provided in this category for require- 
ments incident to the leasing of property in overseas areas and in the Zone of 
Interior where the General Services Administration does not have responsibility. 
Leased property is required for such items as bombing and gunnery ranges, 
covered and uncovered storage space, and for family housing overseas. 

(5) Electrical accounting machine rentals—Provision is made under this cate- 
gory for the rental of electrical accounting machines utilized in the tabulation of 
data and reports essential to the accounting, administration and management of 
the Air Force. 

(6) Purchased utilities—Included in this category are funds required for 
utility services such as water, electricity, gas, sewage disposal, and refuse collec- 
tion and disposal at operational bases. 

(7) Contractor technicians.— Described in detail in section B—2. 

(8) Real property maintenance by contract.—This estimate provides funds for 
contract preventive maintenance activities and allied recurrent maintenance 
functions for Air Force real property and appurtenant equipment which is be- 
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yond the capability or capacity of installation forces and equipment. Some ex- 
amples of this type maintenance are bituminous surface sealing, concrete joint 
resealing, painting, reroofing, maintenance of railroad sidings and switches, 
maintenance of utilities plants and systems, etc. 

(9) Commercial communications.—Funds requested under this category pro- 
vide for switchboard and equipment rentals, telegraph and cable services, tele- 
phone and toll charges and costs for leased circuits. 

(10) Commercial transportation of things.—This category of expense provides 
for the shipment of coal, reparable items from bases to depots, organizational 
equipment for temporary duty travel movements, shipment of supplies and 
materials procured by bases, transportation of organizational equipment and 
impedimenta in connection with permanent change of station of organized units, 
and other similar costs. 

(11) Education of dependents in foreign countries.—Funds requested in this 
category provide for nonpersonnel expenses incurred in the provision of an 
American-type public school education for dependents of Air Force personnel 
through grade 12 in overseas areas. Schools are operated by the Air Force 
where the Secretary of the Air Force has found that schools, if any, in the locality 
are unable to provide adequately for the education of such dependents. 

(12) Laundry and dry cleaning—This estimate of funds provides for laundry 
and dry cleaning of Government property. These services will include, but are 
not limited to contractual services provided by commercial establishments or 
other governmental facilities, requisitioned services, and cross-servicing. 

(13) Federal Insurance Contribution Act.—Funds are provided for the estimated 
cost to the Air Force, as an employer, for social security contributions as required 
by the Social Security Act amendment of 1950 (Public Law 734, 2d sess., 81st 
Cong.). 

(14) Off-duty education program.—This category of expense provides for the 
cost of off-duty educational programs which are designed to enable uniformed 
personnel of the Air Force to increase their education during off-duty periods. 

(15) Travel requirements—Funds are provided for temporary duty travel of 
base operations and maintenance personnel required to accomplish their opera- 
tional, training, supervisory and administrative responsibilities. 

(16) Other nonpersonnel expenses.—This category includes all other nonperson- 
nel costs associated with the base operations and maintenance of facilities which 
are not chargeable to the foregoing categories. Some examples of nonpersonnel 
costs are: Contracts for special defense programs, Federal employees group life 
insurance, contributions to the civil service retirement fund, contractual bus 
service, air weather service contracts, contractual operation of heating plants, 
contractual, guard service, civil reserve air fleet plans, and contractual architec- 
tural services. 


Project 459. Major repairs: 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958__________.-___.----- $80, 300, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957..__.....-..-.------- 43, 763, 490 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956___.___..-.-.-----.--- 46, 729, 958 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides funds for the accomplishment of work projects which 
will be required to restore deteriorated real property facilities to an economically 
usable condition and includes funds for major repairs, rehabilitation, alteration, 
modification, relocation, and improvement projects and for projects for replace- 
ment or restoration of facilities damaged or destroyed, the cost of some of which 
will be in excess of $25,000 on an individual basis. The work to be financed from 
this budget project is of a nonrecurring nature, the magnitude of which is beyond 
the scope of normal day-to-day maintenance such as that provided for under 
budget project 458. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


During the past several years, we have been forced tofrestrict"the major repair 
program and the normal day- to- day maintenance program in order to provide 
operating funds to meet force goals. This has resulted in progressive deteriora- 
tion of our facilities. The condition of our facilities was brought. out forcibly 
last year as a result of an on-the-ground survey. It was established that unless 
immediate aggressive action is taken, our operational capability will be restricted 
by the state of repair of our facilities. It is estimated that, in addition to the 
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normal yearly major repair program, $120 million will be required specifically to 
provide a minimum essential repair program to bring our facilities up to an opera- 
tional state of repair commensurate with Air Force standards. 

It is intended to spread this program over several fiscal years. In addition to 
the estimated requirements for major repairs in fiscal year 1958, this estimate 
contains $17 million which is the first increment of the minimum essential repair 
program. 

For convenience of presentation, this budget project is divided into four areas: 
Normal repair program, minimum essential repair program, emergency repairs, 
and modification. 

The following tabulation provides a comparative distribution of the require- 
















ments: 
ae a 4: 5a ROT 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiseal year 
1956 actual | 1957 esti- 1958 esti- 
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The following examples are typical of each type of work project reflected in this 
estimate: 

(a) Major repairs.—Requirement for repairs to airfield pavements, $13.1 mil- 
lion, such as repair aircraft parking apron and taxiways at Kinross Air Force 
Base, Mich., $766,000; repair to concrete runway subgrade at Grandview Air 
Force Base, Mo., $599,000; repair aircraft parking apron at King Solomon, 
Alaska, $250,000. Other major repair areas are road repairs, $6.6 million; repairs 
to troop facilities, $9.5 million; repairs to utilities, $8.9 million; erosion control, 
repairs to administrative and recreational facilities, $9.5 million. 

(b) Minimum essential repairs ——Funds are requested for this program in the 
amount of $17 million for this vear’s increment of minimum essential repairs. 
This does not constitute a patchup program, but a repair of facilities to extend 
their use beyond their economic life expectancy, in lieu of having to provide new 
facilities. Major repair projects are required to correct such things as progressive 
settlement of runways, deterioration of airfield pavement surfaces, replacement of 
underground utility distribution systems which have become uneconomically 
reparable, damage to structures from termites and dryrot, deteriorated roads and 
railroads, and damaged roofs. 

(c) Emergency repairs.—During fiscal year 1956, $1,553,786 was obligated under 
this project for repair projects such as repair damage from Hurricane Connie at 
Mitchel Air Force Base, N. Y., $26,149; repair damages from Typhoon Louise at 
Iwo Jima, Itazuki, and Tsuiki, Japan, $125,600; repair fire-damaged airmen’s 
mess, ‘Keflavik, Iceland, $150,000. So far this fiscal year we have had to repair 
extensive storm damage resulting from three typhoons: Wanda, Babs, and Emma, 
on Guam, Okinawa, and Japan. The amount programed for emergency repairs 
in fiscal year 1957, $6,593,490, far exceeds the amount provided in the fiscal year 
1957 budget estimate, $1,648, 000. 

The amounts estimated for fiscal year 1958 for emergency repairs and restoration 
resulting from fires, floods, storms, and other disastrous incidents is based on an 
average of actual cost data for fiscal years 1951-56 as follows: 


wt, me | ee Oe ee oer eer ee een Oey . $2, 766, 741 
Fiscal year 1952_..___.__._-_--- LATE oe. ae ty Oe Ote 
re oe an mamahah ener pepe anya 593, 761 
Fiscal year 1954__-_- rite k wee Bae ca aa oe 969, 043 
Fiscal year 1955__._-_--_-- eR BO es SROLEITS Fh OA cow 9, Saas 
nn ca ain ak he ak, 653, 786 


WF pap enlliimeiacgenes Sa Malte ie ali ae 9, 793, 211 
Nore.—$1,632,202, average velgaled to $1,632,000. 


(d) Modifications.—Requirement for modification projects include requirements 
such as 8 projects to modifiy alert hangars at 8 ADC bases for F—102 aircraft 
($370,000), insulation of covered walkways at 4 A. C. and W. sites in Alaska 
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($116,000), installation of aircraft arrestor barriers and stabilization of runway’ 
overruns at Earnest Harmon Airbase ($170,000), and modification of water- 
supply treatment facility at Seymour Johnson Air Force Base ($30,000). 

In the main, requirements under this budget project develop because we are 
continuing to use to the maximum extent many structures, runways, roads, and 
utilities systems that were built for World War II. The continuous daily use 
and the fact that these facilities have reached or are approaching the maximum 
life for which they were designed has increased the cost of this program. The 
defects which occur in runways, aprons, buildings, and other real property should 
be corrected to insure their continued use and to avoid costly replacement. 

This estimate has been reviewed by the Headquarters, USAF, and the major 
commands headquarters, and represents minimum requirements for the opera- 
tional base programs at this time. Only those projects which the review author- 
ities considered to be of the highest priority to meet operational requirements have 
been included in this estimate. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Cou. Bascome L. NEAL 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Mr. Manon. Colonel, will you give us a little of your background. 

Colonel Nera. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 

Colonel Neal, born in Webb, Miss., October 9, 1913. Graduated from Missis- 
sippi State College and commissioned 2d lieutenant, Infantry, 1938; completed 
flying training July 1942. Commander, 98th Troop Carrier squadron, 1943-45; 
Commander, Maxton Army Air Force Base, N. C., 1946; PAS and T, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, 1946-49; Director Plans and Requirements, Headquarters 
9th Air Force, 1950; Deputy Wing Commander 1603d Air Transport Wing, 
1950-52; Deputy Commander 1707th Air Transport Wing, 1953-54; graduated 
Army War College, 1955; Chief, Budget Requirements Branch, Operations 
Programs Division, Directorate of Operations, DCS/Operations, Headquarters 
USAF to present. Rated senior pilot; awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Air Medal with Oak Leaf Cluster, and Croix de Guerre by French Republic. 

Colonel Neat. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as 
chairman of the Operational Bases Panel, | will present the fiscal year 
1958 fund requirements for the operation and maintenance of the 
bases and facilities which support the strategic, defense, and tactical 
missions of the Air Force—for the operation and maintenance of the 
air detection net—and for special programs and activities which 
directly support the operational mission. 


TOTAL REQUIREMENTS 


The total requirements which I will discuss are shown by chart 
No. 1 on a comparative basis for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958. 

Shown at the top of the blocks is budget project 459—‘‘Major 
repairs’’—which provides for the repair, rehabilitation, and modifi- 
cation of runways, structures, and other facilities required for support 
of our operational forces. The fiscal year 1958 request for project 
459 is $80.3 million, which I will discuss in detail later in my presenta- 
tion. 

Over 90 percent of the total funds of this panel are for the day-to-day 
base operating and maintenance expenses incurred in direct support 
of the operational missions. These requirements, shown at the 
bottom of the blocks, are provided from budget project 458—‘“‘Base 
operation and maintenance.” The total fiscal year 1958 request for 
project 458 is $1,216.2 million. However, since the presentation 
of the Chairman of the Communications-Electronics Panel included 
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$148.8 million for operation and maintenance expenses of the DEW 
line, SAGE, and White Alice, my panel presentation will include re- 
quirements of $1,067.4 million for project 458. 

For discussion purposes, we have separated the $1,067.4 million into 
two broad categories of requirements as shown by chart No. 2. 

Special programs, shown at the top of the blocks, include those 
activities whose expenses are not directly related to the requirements 
of an individual operational base. Later in this presentation I will 
discuss the requirements of each of these activities separately. 

The installation program, shown at the bottom of the blocks, in- 
cludes the funds required to operate and maintain the bases, radar 
stations, navigational aids, and other facilities essential for the support 
of the operational missions of the Air Force. These requirements may 
be termed as “housekeeping”’ since they include such diverse costs as 
those for base flight operations, air weather services, procurement of 
base operating and maintenance supplies, purchase of utilities, and 
other base upkeep costs. 


PROGRAM ELEMENTS 





Before discussing the dollar requirements of the installation program, 
I would like to highlight those major elements of the Air Force program 
which are principally responsible for base operation and maintenance 
expenses. 

This chart (No. 3) reflects the end fiscal year position for the op- 
erational bases, combat wings, support squadrons, and radar stations. 

The total number of operational bases, shown at the bottom of the 
blocks, increase from 203 at end fiscal year 1956, to 227 at end fiscal 
year 1957, to 239 at end fiscal year 1958. This expansion in the oper- 
ational base complex continues to improve the deployment picture 
and permits some relief to our most seriously overcrowded bases. 

The total count includes the overseas bases required for the dis- 
persal of the tactical forces deployed to the European area to improve 
and strengthen our defense and tactical posture in that area under 
emergency conditions. These overseas dispersal bases are used in 
peacetime to train units under simulated wartime conditions to 
familiarize the tactical forces with the base facilities and terrain of 
the area. Because these bases are not permanent “homes”, but are 
used by the units for short period of time, the base operation and 
maintenance costs are confined principally to utilities and com- 
munications requirements. 

The program for the combat wings and the operational flying 
support squadrons has been presented to the committee by General 
Callahan, Assistant for Programing, Deputy Chief of Staff, Opera- 
tions. A major part of the nine wing ee from the 137 wings 
to 128 wings is scheduled late in fiscal year 1958. Consequently, any 
material savings to the base operation and maintenance fund require- 
ments resulting from the programed revision in the force structure 
will not be felt until fiscal year 1959 and subsequent years. There 
is a net increase of 2 flying support squadrons in fiscal year 1958. 

The number of aircraft control and warning stations and gap filler 
radars increase from 183 at the end of fiscal year 1956 to 291 to 400 
as of the end of fiscal years 1957 and 1958. | This is a reflection of the 
continued progress being made toward completion of the air detec- 
tion network. 
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INSTALLATION PROGRAM 


In summary—the bases, forces, and radars—are the primary ac- 
tivities which require support from the base operation and mainte- 
nance funds included in the installation program. 

Chart No. 4 reflects the funds from which this support must be 
provided. The total blocks are representative of the base operation 
and maintenance funds of the installation program for fiscal years 
1956, 1957, and 1958. 

Since both personnel and nonpersonnel expenses are required to 
provide this support, the chart also shows these two areas of expense. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL SERVICES 


Shown at the top of the blocks are the requirements for the civilian 
personnel program which amounts to $323.2 million, $348.9 million, 
and $328.5 million for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958, respectively. 
We have shown a distribution of these personnel expenses in two cate- 
gories—“Direct hire’ and “Contract labor.” 

“Direct hire” personnel are those civilian employees hired by the 
Air Force and paid on Air Force payrolls. 

“Contract labor” includes civilian personnel services procured and 
paid for through labor contracts with foreign governments, principally 
in the Far East, Germany, and the United Kingdom. 

The total civilian personnel of the installation program for fiscal 
year 1958 is based upon a careful analysis of manpower requirements 
to meet minimum manning standards in support of the Air Force pro- 
gram. This analysis Pecultid in a fiscal year 1958 civilian personnel 
program objective which is 5,955 man-years of employment less than 
the fiscal year 1957 program. Of this reduction, 6,727 man-years are 
in the direct-hire category, offset by an increase of 772 man-years in 
the contract-labor force. It is hoped that the reduced fiscal year 1958 
civilian personnel program objectives can be met through normal 
attrition and that no major reduction in force will be required. 


NONPERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


At the bottom of the chart we have shown the nonpersonnel require- 
ments of the installation program which includes funds for expenses 
such as for utilities, base communications, supplies, equipment and 
materials, and other costs incurred in operating and maintaining the 
airbase complex, the forces and the radar stations. 

However, before discussing the fiscal year 1958 requirements, I 
believe it is important to assess the effect fiscal years 1956 and 1957 
funding has had upon these requirements. 

During the hearings last year, General Twining pointed out that 
operation and maintenance funds available for fiscal year 1956 were 
extremely limited and proving to be a handicap in attainment of the 
planned readiness of the combat forces. He also stated the “Opera- 
tion and maintenance” appropriation for fiscal year 1957 was being 
presented on an extremely austere basis. 

To bring this into focus, I would like to first refer to chart No. 3, 
which shows the major Air Force program elements. 
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The continuing expansion of the airbase complex results in an 
increase of 24 operational bases between fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 
An additional 108 aircraft control and warning stations and gap filler 
radars phase into the radar net. In addition to the | wing activated 
and equipped during fiscal year 1957 under the new force structure, 
the 10 combat wings activated and equipped during fiscal year: 1956 
must be supported during all of fiscal year 1957. ‘The conversion of 
our combat forces to new and more effective types of aircraft con- 
tinues at a very rapid rate during 1957. The increased requirements 
attributable to these program areas is offset slightly by a net decrease 
of 11 supporting ee principally because of the realinement of 
the Air Rescue Service. I say slightly because these squadrons are 
tenants on a base and their support from base operation and mainte- 
nance funds represents a very small percentage of the total base 
requirements. 

With these overall program increases in mind, let us look at the 
nonpersonnel funds of the installation program. 

Chart No. 5 shows a comparative summary of nonpersonnel funds 
of the installation program for a 3-year period. In fiscal year 1956 
actual obligations amounted to $469 million for nonpersonnel house- 
keeping expenses during that year. 

The data for fiscal year 1957 is based upon actual experience for 
part of the year and projected for the balance within the total funds the 
Air Force can program to support this area. The $467.5 million for 
these expenses is about $1.5 million less than was actually obligated 
during fiscal year 1956. 

The chart separates the totals into major areas of expense. At the 
bottom we have shown a category entitled “Fixed expenses.’ In- 
cluded are those costs of a relative fixed nature, such as utilities. 
leased base communications, commercial transportation, laundry and 
dry cleaning of organizational equipment, and other similar types. 
Expenses of this nature must receive first priority in fund programing 
with all other base operating and maintenance requirements to be met 
from the remainder. 

In addition to having less remainder in fiscal year 1957 to support 
the growing physical plant in terms of bases and radars, and the 
conversions to new aircraft, a number of new requirements developed 
for which funds had to be programed. For example, further Arms 
withdrawal from the Far East increased Air Force support require- 
ments about $2.5 million in fiscal year 1957 for which funds were not 
included in the fiscal year 1957 budget estimate. 

As another example, fund support of a classified project (Ragmop), 
amounting to $2.5 million, became a requirement in this area. 

To provide for new requirements which had to be absorbed from 
available funds and support the Air Force program within the re- 
mainder, a reduction of $21.4 million below the fiscal year 1956 level 
for proc urement of base operating supplies, materiels, and equipment 
is required. Our field commanders advise that procurement of 
operating materiel is on an emergency basis, with the operational 
units receiving first priority in order to prevent impairment of their 
operational readiness status. 

As shown by the chart, about $8 million less is available in fiscal 
vear 1957 for the accomplishment of the recurring maintenance pro- 
gram by contractual means than was available in fiscal year 1956, 
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despite the growth in Air Force facilities which must receive day-to- 
day maintenance. The effect of deferrals in this area will be dis- 
cussed further during my presentation of requirements for P-459— 
Major repairs. 

Travel requirements, while restricted considerably below needs, 
could not be reduced below the fiscal year 1956 level principally be- 
cause of the modernization of the Air Force. This has an. inevitable 
effect upon travel requirements, since both air and ground crew per- 
sonnel must be retrained in command-operated schools such as B—52 
training at Castle Air Force Base; retrained in gunnery and navigation 
techniques with their new weapons to maintain their combat effective- 
ness; the ferrying of new aircraft to the units; altitude indoctrination; 
and other operational requirements directly related to the organiza- 
tions which could not be deferred without impairment of the combat 
potential of the forces. 

Besides these deferrals and reductions in support of requirements, 
the Air Force has already deferred bringing into a fully operational 
status 3 airbases and 18 aircraft control and warning stations during 
fiscal year 1957. This action was necessary to support those bases 
and units in being and to bring on board those program elements of 
highest priority. 

While it is possible to operate our facilities and support our forces 
under these conditions for a short period of time, the efficiency of task 
accomplishment and operational effectiveness is progressively impaired. 

It is against this background that the fiscal year 1958 estimate for 
nonpersonnel requirements of the installation program was developed. 
The estimate provides for minimum support of the Air Force program 
for fiscal year 1958; for bringing our base inventories of operating and 
maintenance materiel to a more satisfactory level; for elimination of 
some of the deferrals in our contractual recurrent maintenance pro- 
gram; and to provide for essential travel requirements of the opera- 
tional and supporting forces. 

In. addition, the fiscal year 1'958-estimate includes funds for support 
of a number of new and expanded programs. As examples, $14.2 
million is included for the Air Force contribution to the crvil-service 
retirement fund; resupply support of Air Force units in Korea which 
was formerly provided by the Army on a nonreimbursable basis 
becomes an Air Force responsibility July 1, 1957, in accordance with a 
Department of Defense directive, and $7 million is included for this 
support. Because of the increased scope of Ragmop, a classified 
project, an additional $3.1 million will be required. 

Because of base and radar growth, force adjustments and con- 
versions, the impact of austerity in fiseal years 1956 and 1957, and new 
requirements, the fiscal year 1958 request includes $552 million for the 
nonpersonnel requirements of the installation program. 


INSTALLATION PROGRAM SUMMARY 


To summarize, the Operational Bases Panel presentation includes 
a total of $880,551,000 to provide for civilian personnel services and 
nonpersonnel requirements to meet the fiscal year 1958 day-to-day 
base operating and mantenance support for the worldwide strategic, 
air defense, and tactical missions at a minimum level. 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


In addition to the installation program, funds for operation and 
maintenance support of a number of special programs are included in 
this presentation, and chart No. 6 provides a comparative tabulation 
of these programs for the 3-year period. 

Beginning with the first of these programs, I will discuss the require- 
ments for the Aeronautical Chart and Information Center. 


AERONAUTICAL CHART AND INFORMATION CENTER 


This center is the Air Force cartographic agency responsible for 
providing aeronautical charts, flight information publications, air 
target materials, and related items required for the conduct of all air 
operations. 

These cartographic requirements fall into four primary areas: 
Standard series charts, air target materials, air information publica- 
tions and services, and photographic and miscellaneous services. 

The first category, ‘Standard series charts,” which requires about 
38 percent of the center’s production effort, provides charts essential 
for air navigation, planning, and special usage. Charts such as those 
for jet navigation, world aeronautics, approaches, and other similar 
publicatinen required to meet specific intelligence, training, and oper- 
ational requirements are included. For example, a low altitude 
weapon delivery technique has been perfected by our operational 
units. The production of special material is required to provide the 
pilot with specific navigational data to locate, identify, and strike his 
target while flying at very high speeds and at very low altitudes. 

he second category, “Air target materials,’ requires about 31 
percent of the center’s efforts. This category includes all charts, 
photo mosaics, radar predictions, geodetic data, and related materi- 
als required on potential targets for use in training, intelligence, and 
the conduct of strategic and tactical air operations. ‘These materi- 
als, produced on a high priority basis, are essential for combat readiness 
and for peacetime training on simulated target objectives. 

The third category, ‘Air information publications and services,” 
requires about 14 percent of the effort and includes the production of 
pilot’s handbooks, radio facilities charts, and other publications essen- 
tial to insure maximum safety in flight. In fact, our day-to-day 
flying operations hinge on the publications of this category. The 
continued improvement in navigational aids systems, the develop- 
ment of new techniques in the approach and control of aircraft, par- 
ticularly under hazardous weather and instrument conditions, require 
a continuing program to insure that each aircraft commander has the 
benefit of the most accurate and reliable data possible. 

The final category, ‘‘Photographic and miscellaneous services,” 
which requires about 17 percent of the effort, includes all other 
special activities of the center, such as the production of technical 
reports for Air Force-wide use, and the maintenance and operation 
of the Department of Defense master indexing system for aerial 
photographs, master prints, and other data to meet the requirements 
of all services. 

To meet the production and base operation and maintenance 
requirements of the Aeronautical Chart and Information Center, the 
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fiscal year 1958 request amounts to $30,092,000, which includes 
$1,073,000 for the Air Force contribution to the civil-service retire- 
ment fund. 

CONTRACT TECHNICAL SERVICES 


The fiscal year 1958 requirements for the second special program, 
contract technical services, amounts to $83.2 million for 5,648 man- 
years of contractual services. 

These contractual technical services are obtained through service- 
type contracts with commercial concerns. The contract calls for the 
provision of assistance, advice, and instruction in the installation, 
maintenance, and operation of weapon and electronic systems of the 
Air Force. Although these technicians are not employees of the Air 
Force, but are employees of the contractor, they are subject to Air 
Force direction and are assigned to organizations primarily to pro- 
vide on-the-job training to Air Force personnel. 

The increased requirement for fiscal year 1958 is entirely attrib- 
utable to the growth in the air detection systems, the conversions to 
new types of weapons, and the continued increase in complexity of 
new equipment, 

To cite an example, aircraft and pilot reaction time must be aug- 
mented with electronic devices for control of high-speed jet aircraft 
because of the tremendous increase in the load pressure on the control 
surfaces. These pressures soon become too great for the pilot to 
control by his strength alone. He must be assisted by application 
of hydraulic, pneumatic, and electrical power boosters. 

The F-51 used a simple mechanical arrangement of cables and 
pulleys to enable the pilot to overcome elevator-cable loads up to 
675 pounds. But in the F-86, the control system load builds up to 
10,400 pounds, an increase of 15 times. In this case, a hydraulic 
power system does the job for the pilot. Since the pilot must ‘‘feel’’ 
the controls, a complex system of transmitting a small artificial load 
back to the pilot? s stick is added. An electronics device actuates the 
hydraulic mechanism which has tolerances so fine and exact that a 
highly skilled technician must be used to train base people in its use 
and maintenance. 

The advances in fire control systems, the continued improvement in 
electronic bomb navigation gear, and the strides made in the overall 

uality of our weapon systems impose a continuing requirement for 
the utilization of contract technical services. 

An example of the impact of new weapon systems on the contract 
technical service requirements is illustrated in the conversion of the 
heavy bomber forces from B-—36’s to the all-jet B-52. When the 
B-36 was brought into the Air Force, a squadron composed of 10 of 
these planes required an average of 20 man-years of contract technical 
services to instruct and train base people on the maintenance and 
operation of the aircraft and itsequipment. In spite of the turnover of 

personnel in the squadrons and the continued modification of the 
B_ 36, we have been able to reduce the number of technician man-years 
from the 20 initially required to a current average of 12 per squadron. 
However, because of the complexity of the aircraft and its equipment, 
together with an increase to 15 planes per squadron, the conversion 
to the B—52 requires an average of 39 man-years of technician services 
per squadron. 
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A similar situation exists in connection with the conversion of 
intercept forces from F-86 to the F—102 aircraft. A current average 
of 7% man-years of contract technical services is required per squs ad- 
ron of F-86’s which increases to 18 man- years when replaced by the 
F-—102. 

The increased number of radars and the continued modernization 
of the forces with B-52’s, jet tankers, Century-series aircraft, and 
other weapon systems result in increased requirements for contract 
technical services. As older types of aircraft and equipment phase 
out of the inventory, the need for contract technical services ceases 
and in determining the fiscal vear 1958 program, these savings have 
been taken into account to arrive at a net requirement of 5,648 
man-vears of service. 


MANUAL SYSTEMS TRAINING PROGRAM 


The third special program—the manual systems training program— 
is designed to increase the tracking capabilities of the crews of the 
aircraft control and warning stations. Under this program, tapes are 

repared to incorporate the latest attack and intercept techniques. 

hese tapes, referred to as “synthetic track libraries,” are fed into 
the radar system and simulated operational situations are shown on 
the radar screens. 

In addition to improving operational effectiveness of the radar 
operators and air controllers, the use of synthetic track libraries pro- 
vides simulated aircraft movements instead of using aircraft to 
obtain the same training. 

The program has been installed in all air divisions of the Air Defense 
Command and will continue to be utilized until the SAGE system 
phases into operation to replace the manual system. 

The fiscal year 1958 estimate includes $4.6 million for this training 
program, which is $0.9 million less than the fiscal year 1957 require- 
ments. 

CONTROL OF ELECTROMAGNETIC RADIATIONS (CONELRAD) 


The control of electromagnetic radiations, or CONELRAD, pro- 
gram, is designed to serve two specific purposes: First, to prevent 
hostile forces using our commercial broadcast stations as “homing”’ 
beacons; and second, to provide a means to pass urgent civil defense 
instructions to the civil population. 

CONELRAD involves the control of broadcasts from radio stations 
which might be used by an enemy as a navigational aid. In case of 
an impending attack, commercial radio stations will cease broadcasting 
on their assigned frequencies and begin to broadcast on 640 or 1240 
kilocycles. With all commercial broadcast stations transmitting on 
these frequencies, the “homing” equipment of the enemy would be 
of no value since his equipment would be receiving signals from widely 
divergent points. 

Fiscal year 1958 requirements of $270,000 which is the same as for 
for fiscal year 1957, is required for reimbursement to the Federal 
Communications Commission for expenses incurred in administering 
the program. 
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BROADCAST FIGHTER CONTROL (BROFICON) 






















The broadcast fighter control, or BROFICON, program was de- 
veloped to provide an emergency means of communicating with the 
interceptor pilot to position him for visual interception. 

The pilot of a fighter interceptor and the ground radar controller are 
mutually dependent upon one another for a successful interception. 
The probability of a pilot in a supersonic fighter locating an enemy 
bomber at 40,000 or 50,000 feet without the benefit of the “eyes” of 
ground radar is extremely remote. The ground radar controller must 
talk to the pilot to guide him to the interception point. This com- 
munications link is provided by ultra high frequency ground-air radio. 
The enemy obviously would make every effort to ‘‘jam” this communi- 
cations link to prevent the interception. ‘The BROFICON program 
uses high powered commercial radio stations as a means by which the 
ground radar controller can guide the pilot to his interception point 
in spite of enemy “jamming”’ efforts. 

To support this emergency link between the ground and the pilot, 
the fiscal year 1958 estimate includes $300,000 for the cost of the 
program. These costs consist principally of providing auxiliary trans- 
mitters to the radio stations, tests of the BROFICON system, and the 
expenses of the Federal Communications Commission in adminis- 
tering the program. 


AIR MOVEMENTS INFORMATION SECTION (AMIS) 
















The Air Movements Information Section, or AMIS, of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, is an integral part of the continental United 
States’ air defense system. Its function is to follow and relay to the 
air defense system all aircraft movements into and within specified 
air defense identification zones. 

This means that the CAA representative continuously advises the 
air defense controller of the flight plans of aircraft penetrating the 
zones. Through this system, the alerting of intercept aircraft to 
identify all such flights is not necessary and interception is only 
required for aircraft penetrating the zones at times not covered by 
flight plans. 

The $2.9 million requested for fiscal year 1958 is required to reim- 
burse the Civil Aeronautics Authority for its cost in providing a 
continuation of these services. 


CIVIL RESERVE AIR FLEET (CRAF) 













The Civil Reserve Air Fleet, or CRAF, plan is the Department of 
Defense program to augment the airlift capacity of the Air Force by 
mobilizing and utilizing the airlift capabilities of the civil airlines in 
the event of a national emergency. The plan does not militarize the 
civil airlines, but provides that they will furnish the aircraft, personnel, 
civil facilities, and management services for the airlift augmentation. 

The Under Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. Douglas, has already 
discussed the plan in detail and I will discuss only that part which is 
supported from base operation and maintenance funds. Other re- 
quirements, such as modifications, kits, and costs falling in other 
appropriations are not included in this presentation. 
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Two primary requirements in support of CRAF are provided for 
in this estimate. 

First, funds are included for the payment of salaries and other ex- 
penses of the logistics working group. This group develops detailed 
plans, including communications traffic, engineering and maintenance, 
stores, purchasing and manpower requirements required to implement 
the CRAF plan. 

Second, funds are included for support of the senior lodger program. 
This program provides funds to reimburse the participating airlines 
for base and operating services they furnish in support of the plan. 
Their function is to prepare support facilities, receive, store, inspect 
and maintain supplies and equipment stored at their operating lo- 
cations. 

The fiscal year 1958 estimate includes $0.5 million for the support 
of this plan. While the requirements for the logistics working group 
remain level, the fiscal year 1958 estimate is slightly less than the 
amount required for fiscal year 1957 because of the leveling off of 
inplace handling and maintenance of supplies and equipment under 
the senior lodger program. 


ROTATIONS AND AIR OPERATIONS 


The fiscal year 1958 request includes $15.6 million for the scheduled 
rotation of combat ready strategic and tactical units to overseas loca- 
tions and return, and for movements of units within overseas com- 
mands. These movements are required in support of our international 
commitments; the maintenance of combat readiness; indoctrinating 
er in operating from forward areas; exercise overseas base 
acilities; and the maintenance of mobile striking forces in those for- 
ward locations in the Far East. These rotations are not conducted 
as field training exercises, but involve the deployment of combat 
units for periods up to 180 days to maintain the required deployment 
posture of combat and refueling units worldwide. 

The funds requested provide for authorized temporary duty allow- 
ances of participating personnel while they are away from their home 
stations. The increased fund requirements are attributable to the 
increase in the number of rotational movements from 326 squadrons 
in fiscal year 1957 to 393 squadron movements in fiscal year 1958, and 
for the increased number of support personnel who must participate 
in the rotations. 


AIR COMBAT MANEUVERS AND EXERCISES 


To provide realistic operational training and to test and evaluate 
the readiness and combat capabilities of our air defense, tactical, 
troop carrier, and other operational units, the Air Force plans and 
conducts maneuvers and exercises designed to accomplish these pur- 
poses. These maneuvers and exercises are normally combined 
operations involving Air Force and Army or Navy units. 

The $1.7 million requested for fiscal year 1958 is required for the 
direct expenses of the maneuvers which are over and above those 
required for normal Air Force operational requirements, and directly 
support the planning, conduct, and critiques of the maneuvers and 
exercises. The increase of $0.3 million requested for fiscal year 1958 
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is to support an increased number of maneuvers in the Far East 
and Europe. 
OVERSEAS QUARTERS FURNITURE 


During the hearings before this committee last year, the Air Force 
presented a request for $22.6 million for the first increment of the 
overseas quarters furniture program. The goal of the program is to 
restrict shipments of privately owned furniture to 2,000 pounds for 
personnel moving into overseas areas by providing furniture in selected 
overseas quarters. 

The program, as presented, called for implementation over a 3-year 
period. The Air Force has implemented the program on a selective 
basis in such areas as Panama, Alaska, Iceland, and Germany, where 
shipment of personally owned household goods has been limited to 
2,000 pounds, and implementing action is pending in the Northeast 
Air Command and Okinawa areas. However, it is not possible to 
implement the program in fiscal year 1957 to the extent desired or 
anticipated at the time of the hearings because a number of very high 
priority operational requirements developed for which fund support 
could not be deferred. 

Because of the necessity to realine the requirements of the overseas 
quarters furniture program to the programed deployment of the 
forces, implementation has been phased over a longer period of time. 
The fiscal year 1958 request, which does not include furniture for 
private rental quarters, amounts to $15.3 million. 


QUARTERS FURNITURE, TITLE VIII HOUSING 


The final special program requests $32.3 million for quarters furni- 
ture for title VIII housing. 

In referring to title VIII housing, I am including those quarters 
acquired by the Air Force under authority of title VIII of the National 
Housing Act, as amended by Public Laws 345 and 1020, 85th Congress. 

Under the authority of this legislation, a total of 32,630 quarters 
are programed to become available to the Air Force for assignment 
as public quarters for which furniture is required in fiscal year 1958. 
Of these, 6,909 are formerly Wherry Housing Act units, and 25,721 
are Public Law 345 units. 

It is not considered desirable to furnish all of these new quarters, 
and to determine actual needs a survey of potential users was made, 
This survey revealed that approximately 24 percent should be fully 
furnished, 25 percent should be partially furnished, and the balance 
remain unfurnished except for those to be equipped with washers 
and dryers. Based on General Service Administration furniture pric- 
ing, the average cost for completely furnishing a set of quarters 
amounts to $2,000 each, and $1,500 for partial furnishings, excluding 
washers and dryers, which average about $285 for both. 


SUMMARY—BASE OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE FUNDS 


This concludes my presentation of the requirements for base opera- 
tion and maintenance funds of the ‘Operational bases panel.” The 
request I have presented amounts to a total of $1,067,341,000, which 
includes $880,551,000 for the installation program, and $186,790,000 
in support of the special programs. 
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BUDGET PROJECT 459--MAJOR REPAIRS 


The next portion of this panel presentation will cover the fiscal year 
1958 fund requirements of budget project 459. As shown by chart 
No. 7, these funds are required for the accomplishment of major 
repairs, modifications, and emergency repairs of the real property 
facilities which are essential for support of the operational forces. 
This estimate does not include minor construction projects, as they 
are included in the ‘Military construction” appropriation. 

However, before presenting the detailed justification, I would like 
to discuss some of the underlying factors which have a decided effect 
upon the requirements of this area. 

First. Though the military construction program continues to pro- 
vide permanent facilities, the Air Force is still operating with many 
temporary, substandard facilities. 

There are still a substantial number of World War IT mobilization 
and T. O. type buildings on most of our bases. For instance, one base 
is still required to use old, reclaimed CCC buildings for survival train- 
ing classrooms, storage facilities, and for other purposes. 

Many of our runways, taxiways, and parking aprons were built to 
support P47 and B-17 ‘type aircraft, and many overseas bases are 
built to standards which fall short of meeting Department of Defense 
specifications. 

Facilities of these types are supportable only by costly maintenance 
and repair. 

Second. The cost of accomplishing repairs has increased. 

For instance, the average cost of seal coating runways in 1954 
averaged $0.12 per square yard; in 1956 it cost $0.20 per square yard. 

In 1954 it cost an average of $7 per square yard to replace 9-inch 
concrete pavement, and in 1956 it cost $10 per square yard. 

The same situation exists in regard to all types of projects, which 
means that although we have had about the same amount of dollars, 
we are able to accomplish fewer projects each vear. 

Third. The operational programs of the Air Force have grown so 
rapidly over the past few years that the base operation and main- 
tenance requirements for support of the program has preempted 
facilities maintenance dollars to the detriment of a continuous, ade- 
quate maintenance program. Because of this, routine day -to-day 
maintenance has been deferred to the extent that the condition of 
some facilities has reached the point of becoming a major repair 
problem. Likewise, we have deferred what were, at the time, less 
critical major repair projects to a point where concerted action must 
be taken before the condition of our facilities creates a deleterious 
effect on the operational capability of our forces. 

We are making a two-pronged attack on the major repair problem 
to bring our facilities up to acceptable standards. 

First, an on-the-ground survey was made by the Assistant Chief of 
Staff, Installations, Headquarters USAF. This survey established 
that an estimated $120 million, over and above normal requirements, 
would be needed over a 3-year period to bring the facilities of the 
operational commands to acceptable standards. 

Based upon this survey, the Air Force has established a minimum 
essential repair program to include those projects whose accomplish- 
ment could be phased over this period without immediate detriment 
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to the operational mission, but which must be accomplished within 
the 3-year period. 

We have a detailed listing of all projects of the minimum essential 
repair program to be accomplished during fiscal year 1958. For 
example, the list includes projects for the comple te repair and rehabili- 
tation of fuel and utilities distribution systems which are now kept 
functioning by constant patching and piecemeal maintenance. 

The fiscal year 1958 estimate includes $17 million for the first 
increment of the minimum essential repair program, which will be 
given top-level emphasis by Headquarters USAF. 

The second prong of our attack on the major repair problem is to 
step up accomplishment of our normal major repair effort. These 
repair projects must be accomplished during fiscal year 1958 to prevent 
further deterioration of the facilities and possible immediate impair- 
ment to the operational mission. 

Projects involving major repairs to runways, taxiways, hangars, 
maintenance shops, troop housing, warehouses, ‘utilities distribution 
systems, and other base facilities are included in the $46 million re- 
quested for fiscal year 1958. 

We have a listing of major repair projects by base which represent 
known requirements at this time. Only those projects of highest 
priority will be accomplished. 

For example, the listing includes projects such as those for the 
repair of aircraft parking aprons and taxiways at Kinross Air Force 
Base. 

This base is the home of a squadron of fighter interceptor aircraft, 
with part of the squadron being in a 5-minute alert status. The 
danger of damage to the jet engines of an interceptor taxiing out for 
an interception mission a extremely critical because of large areas of 
broken and chipped concrete. 

To eliminate the possibility of aborting a mission, it is essential 
that 170,000 square yards of taxiways and aprons be overlaid at 
an estimated cost of $766,000. 

The fiscal year 1958 estimate includes $15.7 million for the modi- 
fication of existing facilities to meet the requirements generated by 
aircraft conversions and the changing missions for which the facilities 
are required. 

To illustrate, the alert hangars which house fighter intercept aircraft, 
in position for a 5-minute “scramble,’’ were built principally to house 
F-86 aircraft. However, the phasing in of F-102 aircraft requires 
the modification of the alert hangar doors because the aircraft is too 
long for the hangar and the doors will not close. The doors must 
be modified by adding a ‘‘bubble’’ which will give the required amount 
of clearance for the new aircraft. 

We must also modify base electrical distribution systems to accom- 
modate the added loads imposed by modern aircraft. The electrical 
power required by the supporting components to maintain 1 squadron 

of 25 F-102A’s requires approximately 890 kilovolt-amperes. This 
is about the same amount of power that was required to completely 
support 1 entire wing of 75 F—51 fighters during World War II. 

Also included in the fiscal year 1958 estimate is $1.6 million for 
emergency repairs and restoration of facilities. These projects, often 
exceeding $25,000, are those which result from damage or destruction 
by fires, “floods, storms, or other disasters. This estimate is based 
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upon the average actual cost for such projects for the prior 6-year 
period, and does not include our experience so far in fiscal year 1957. 

While our fiscal year 1957 estimate for emergency repair projects 
amounted to $1.6 million, we have already had storm damage from 
3 typhoons which resulted in repairs amounting to about $6.5 million. 

To summarize, the fiscal year 1958 request of $80,300,000 for budget 
project 459—major repairs—includes: 

$17.0 million for the first increment of the minimum essential 
repair program; 46.0 million for a stepped-up attack on the normal 
major repair problem; 15.7 million for the modification of existing 
facilities to meet mission requirements; and 1.6 million for emergency 
repairs and restoration. 


SUMMARY—OPERATIONAL BASES PANEL 


This concludes my presentation of the fiscal year 1958 requirements 
of the “Operational bases panel’? which amounts to a total of 
$1,147,641,000. I have discussed the requirements for base opera- 
tion and maintenance support for the installation and special programs 
amounting to $1,067,341,000. These requirements, together with 
the $148,867,000 requested by the Chairman, Communications- 
Electronics Panel, for base operation and maintenance of the DEW 
line, SAGE, and White Alice, comprise the total Air Force fiscal year 
1958 request of $1,216,208,000 for budget project 458. The balance 
of the panel requirements amounting to $80,300,000 is the total Air 
Force fiscal year 1958 request for budget project 459. 


ASPHALT PAVING 


Mr. Scrivner. Have you practically abandoned use of asphalt at 
jet bases? 

Colonel Nuat. I believe concrete is now being specified throughout 
the primary use areas. 

Mr. Scrivner. It should be. On a recent visit to Homestead, 
where we operate somewhere around 100 jet bombers, I had occasion 
to inspect the asphalt-covered runway, and what has been happening 
there to the asphalt convinced me that at least all of the ends of the 
runway should be concrete, if not the entire runway, because it was 
rapidly deteriorating. 

hat throws up a lot of loose material around which easily can be 
sucked up into the following jet and create a lot of repairs. That is 
the reason I make the inquiry. 

Mr. Manon. I regret to find myself in disagreement with the 
gentleman from Kansas. I have talked to the asphalt people and 
observed their pavements. We have had some studies made, and I 
think there has been undue discrimination against asphalt. 

I believe there is a place in the program for both asphalt and con- 
crete. I would like us to look more thoroughly into this whole matter 
when we take up the military public works program later on in this 
session. One of the things that appeals to me is that asphalt is con- 
siderably cheaper, and I think the record will show that if asphalt is 
properly applied and properly maintained it will meet the require- 
ments as well or better, in some instances, than will concrete. 

We had a witness before the committee a few days ago who com- 
plained that we had been required to spend some $30 million, a very 
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large sum, because of losses which had resulted from these extraneous 
materials getting into these jet. engines, I remember someone said 
they were chips and pieces of concrete which proved destructive to 
these engines. 

WORKLOAD 


Mr. Crossy. Colonel, on page 2 of your statement you say in the 
last paragraph: 

Over 90 percent of the total funds of this panel are for day to day base operating 
and maintenance expense incurred in direct support of operational missions. 

This implies, of course, that the numbers of installations which you 
have to maintain is your principal workload factor, and determines the 
cost of your program. 

From 1956 to 1957 you had an increase of about 6 percent in your 
funds, but there was an increase of over 12 percent in the major bases. 
I am not counting the ancillary installations, such as radar stations. 

In 1958 your request reflects a 15-percent increase in funds but only 
a 5-percent increase in major bases to be maintained. I might say 
that most of the increase in major bases are in the European theater, 
and that they are not, from an expense standpoint, major operational 
bases, but they are the smaller NATO type; are they not? 

General Bocarr. In general that is correct. 

Mr. Crossy. Which would require substantially less money for 
maintenance, or should require less because they are smaller bases. 

General Bocarr. Yes. Of course, they are brought up fom NATO 
standards to United States minimum standards before we occupy 
them. 

Our experience unfortunately has been that we have had some very 
heavy day-to-day maintenance on those bases, much heavier than we 
would expect in the United States on a similar base. 

There is also another reason for this differential. In fiscal year 
1957 we have an artificially held level, and we are picking up in 
fiscal year 1958; for example, in the minimum essential repair area, a 
chunk of deferred maintenance in an effort to improve our position. 

Mr. Crossy. In the analysis I made of this program I noted that 
$40 million of the increase is for major repairs. 

General Bocarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Crossy. The requirement for repairs is practically doubling in 
1958 over 1957. 

General Bogart. That is true. We are attempting to pick up a 
portion of the deferred requirement, Mr. Crosby, in fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Crospsy. If that were eliminated the percentages might be 
entirely different. 

General Bogart. Yes. They should go up, anyway, Mr. Crosby, 
even on straight maintenance operations, because we have in some 
instances here deferred taking over operational facilities in fiscal year 
1957 until fiscal year 1958. 


RADAR SITES 


Colonel Nrau. I think, too, Mr. Crosby, that increases in our radar 
locations is another consideration, because this is a rather expensive 
item. We have a sizable increase in our radar sites in 1958. 

Mr. Crossy. For maintenance money? 
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Colonel Neav. Everything; operation and maintenance; yes, sir. 

General Bogart. You have pretty heavy power requirements and 
things of that sort. 

Mr. Crossy. Yes; you would have power, but you do not have a 
we civilian force? 

reneral Bogart. No, but there is a sizable factor there. If you 
care to have it, we could furnish you the number of civilian personnel. 
It is actually surprising how many there are at some of these major 
radar installations. 


CONTRACT EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Crossy. Talking about civilian personnel, looking at.page 9 
under tab 2, you show a comparison of civilian personal services, 
by direct hire and contract hire. In breaking down the man-years 
between direct hire and contract hire and the related costs, there is a 
substantial difference in the cost per man-year that is not explained. 
The direct-hire cost is about $3,800 per man-year and your contract 
hire is only $1,200 per man-year. Are you sure that vou are reporting 
the actual man-years here for contract hire? 

General Bogart. This is correct. 

Mr. Crossy. It seems very low. 

General Bogart. This is “07. Contract with foreign governments.” 

Mr. Crossy. These are all overseas? 

Colonel Nea. Yes; all of the contracts are in this area. 

Colonel FrrepmMan. I have quite a dissertation in my presentation 
which explains those increases, Mr. Crosby. What we tried to do was 
to cover things like the civil-service retirement matter, so you would 


not get tired of hearing the same thing all over again, and covered it 
generally as to all of the areas. 


SUPPORT OF AIR FORCE UNITS IN KOREA 


Mr. Crossy. Going back to page 8 under tab 2, in the first para- 
graph there, paragraph B, you state: 

In accordance with a directive issued by the Secretary of Defense, the Air Force 
will provide funds in its fiscal year 1958 budget estimate for resupply support of 
Air Force units in Korea which is currently being provided by the Army on a 
nonreimbursable basis. This requirement increases the installations program by 
about $7 million in fiscal year 1958. No comparative transfer has been reflected. 

I checked that with the Army to see how much of a reduction the 
Army was showing, and they show an offsetting reduction of only 
$3.4 million. 

Colonel FrrepMan. I don’t understand that, Mr. Crosby. 

Mr. Crosspy. Apparently the Navy will show about the same 
situation. 

General Bogart. I think IT can understand why they would not 
show the full amount. ‘This is part of the Army withdrawal. 

Colonel Friepman. Actually, our overall cost to the Air Force is 
$7.7 million. 

Mr. Crosey. This statement says about $7 million. 

Colonel FrrepmMan. Colonel Neal’s figure is correct. In the 450 
area it is $7 million. However, we are picking up another $700,000 
in the depot support. 
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Mr. Crossy. I cannot relate the differences between programs to 
the Army figure, but what vou say makes it even worse. 

Colonel Frrepman. As [ say, I do not know what the Army’s basis 
of transfer is. However, this certainly is our understanding, and I 
did want to point out that our figure was higher in the overall. 

Mr. Crospy. It does not seem to be a verv profitable transaction 
insofar as the taxpayers are concerned. 

General Bocarr. It is a withdrawal of Army units, you see. Those 
units will be employed elsewhere for the most part, as | understand it, 
so that the Army budget would not necessarily show an identical 
reduction here. 

Mr. Crossy. Would you check that out with the Army to be sure 
we have the proper story? 

General Bocarr. We have checked this one out, and I am sure this 
figure is correct. 

(The additional information requested is as follows: 


KoREAN Resuppty Costs 


According to memorandum for Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (Financial 
Management) from Assistant Secretary of the Army (Financial Management), 
dated October 30, 1956, resupply support of Air Force units in Korea on a 
common-service basis during fiscal year 1957 was budgeted by the Army in the 
amount of $3,867 million. In fiscal year 1956, the Army estimates were $5.2 
million. Even under the fiscal year 1956 level of support, the Air Force ex- 
perienced many shortages in supply. The level of support which the Army 
could provide under the amounts included in their fiscal year 1957 budget is not 
representative of the level of support required for operational effectiveness of 
Air Force units located in Korea during fiscal year 1957 and programed for Korea 
during fiscal year 1958. The estimates of the Air Force of $7 million in budget 
program 450 and $700,000 in budget program 430 were submitted by commander, 

ar East Air Forces, and were computed on the basis of past consumption data 
plus that amount needed to fill shortages which developed under the levels of 
support experienced during fiscal vear 1956 and fiscal year 1957. 


TITLE VIII HOUSING 


Mr. Crossy. On that same page, you refer to the operation and 
maintenance expense for 28,228 quarters acquired under the title 
VIII housing legislation being supported from installation program 
moneys in the latter part of 1957 and continuing to be available for 
use and requiring support throughout 1958. I understand that this 
program has lagged considerably in the last few months. It would be 
well if we had a recheck on that, to see how it is progressing as of the 
latest date you can get the information. 

Colonel FrrepMan. Very well, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The current status of the Air Force program for acquisition of quarters under 
authority of title VIII of the housing legislation is as follows: 


| 
In fiscal year{ Current 
| 1958 budget | program 
estimate 


Public Law 1020 (Wherry) . tet pec=eSingtell aati : 6, 909 12, 965 
Publie Law 345 (Capehart) dodan GAddE dee DES ¥ 21, 319 11, 656 


Total.. i lie , 28, 228 | 4, 621 
' 
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While the total number of quarters is reduced as of the end of fiscal year 1958, 
the requirements for operation and maintenance funds for their support remains 
essentially the same. his is primarily attributable to the accelerated acquisition 
of eg Law 1020 quarters earlier in the fiscal year than was originally pro- 
gramed. 

The increased rag and maintenance support for the Public Law 1020 
quarters is offset almost wholly by a decrease in requirements for support of the 
revised Public Law 345 quarters program, 


FURNITURE FOR HOUSING 


Mr. Crossy. Turning to page 10, under special programs, you have 
a $32 million item there for quarters furniture for title VIII. That 
would relate the same program, and depend on the number of units 
acquired. I think that should also be checked out. 

olonel FriepMANn. Very well, sir. 

Colonel Neat. These were the latest figures we got, Mr. Crosby. 

Mr. Crossy. At the time you prepared this? 

General Bocarr. You want it verified asof now? We can do that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I called the attention of the Air Force to the amount 
of furniture they had on hand. You used to have 2 or 3 warehouses 
full of furniture somewhere. 

General Bogart. I thought it was Alaska where we had this 
problem, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. One of the southern airbases, MacDill or one ot 
those bases. 

General Bocarr. I will check that, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The current status of the program for acquisition of quarters under the title 
VIII housing legislation for which furnishings will be required are as follows: 














In budget Current 

estimate | program 
| nib = hit inte 
Public Law 1020 (Wherry) --..-._.. eas athe dnd adie ks et 6 REL coneeyh<iduee 6, 909 12, 965 
Public Law 345, April 1957 through April 1958 (Capehart).............-.-- 21, 319 11, 656 
Public Law 845, January 195750 percent (Capehart). .____._- bib ddd 4, 402 2, 974 
Terenas cee . : wi ALU 32, 630 27, 595 


The computation of costs of furniture procurement are as follows: 


24 percent times 27,595 equals 6,622 times $2,000 (fully furnished). $13, 244, 000 
25 percent times 27,595 equals 6,898 times $1,500 (partially fur- 


Reaves Su Si SU ool A es uber enscene ae ee 10, 347, 000 
47.5 percent times 27,595 equals 13,108 times $285 (washers and 

I iD Sitch tl ek ee eel ee el gk et 3, 736, 000 

Revised total costs_____-- Vai piaakie Cees eee ated erate ia ee koe 27,-327, 000 


The base supply officer at MacDill Air Force Base was contacted by the 
Director of Materiel, Headquarters Strategic Air Command to determine the 
status of excess furniture reported approximately 2 years ago by a congressional 
inquiry. These excesses were redistributed throughout the command and the 
distribution was completed a year ago. An actual inspection of the warehouses 
was made April 18, 1957, and revealed only a few minor replacement type items 
on hand and items awaiting reparable action. 
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COST ‘OF MAINTAINING HOUSING 


Mr. Crossy. In connection with title VIII housing, I would like 
to have a statement showing just how much money we have in this 
budget for the support of these quarters. I do not believe that is in 
the justification. I was unable to find it. 

General Bogart. Do you have that, Colonel Friedman? 

Colonel FrrepMAN. I have a breakout for that, Mr. Crosby. In 
some of the programs it is broken out in considerable detail. For 
instance, in Colonel Neal’s presentation he has a detailed calculation 
against the numbers of units. 

Mr. Crossy. Where is it? 

Colonel FriepMAN. Section 2, page 20. We have a computation 
there. 

Mr. Crosspy. Numbers of units? 

Colonel FriepMAN. Yes, and the furnishings. 

Mr. Crossy. This is the cost of furniture. Iam talking about the 
cost of maintaining and operating and supporting the quarters. 

Colonel FrrepMANn. You are correct; there is no detailed breakout 
on that. I will see that it is furnished for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The fiscal year 1958 estimate contains $16 million for maintaining, operating 


and supporting the Capehart housing units and the Wherry housing units acquired 
under Public Law 1020. 








AERONAUTICAL CHART AND INFORMATION CENTER 


Mr. Crossy. On page 11 reference is made to the Aeronautical 
Chart and Information Center, and it shows that fund requirements for 
1958 for this service are increasing substantially over prior years. 
Most of this increase is in the item termed “contract services.”’ 

General Bocart. There is a general explanation of that on page 
11-12. 

Mr. Crossy. That is hardly adequate. What accounts for the 
large increase in constract services? 

Colonel Nea. This is in various categories, Mr. Crosby. In the 
standard series chart about 38 percent of the production is shown 
there. We have a new requirement in this area and we have what 
we call the PCL chart. Here we have developed a new technique 
in the Air Force where our aircraft flying at very high speeds and 
very low altitudes have necessitated a new type of chart which we 
have developed. I have a copy of that here if you would like to see it. 
It is a type of chart which shows only detailed information that a 
pilot can pick up flying at low altitudes and at very high speeds. It is 
quite different from the other charts. 

This is quite a sizable increase in this area. 

Mr. Crossy. Is that being done under contract? 

Colonel Nua. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Crospy. Rather than out at the plant in St. Louis? 

Colonel Near. A lot of this is being done under contract, as I 
understand it. 


91297—371——52 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR ICBM 


Mr. Crossy. On page 12 you state: 


The additional funds are required in 1958 to provide geodetic capability in sup- 
port of IRBM and ICBM weapon systems. 

Are* we not getting a little previous on that, to go.ahead in 1958 
with charts? 

Colonel Nuau. These have to be prepared. 

Mr. Crossy. These are actually printed charts? 

Colonel Neat. This is part of establishing geodetic data. 

Mr. Crossy. And that is financed under this money here? 

Colonel Nea. Yes, sir. These charts have to be well in‘advance 
of any requirements. 

Mr. Crossy. Who does most of this work? 

Colonel Nea. In the Aeronautical Chart and Information Center it 
is broken down into about 3,500 inservice man-years and this is pri- 
marily civilians. In the center you can compare the whole operation 
to that of a factory, in that they take in the raw materials and turn out 
a finished product. Most of the civilians we have in the center are 
highly skilled people. Average salaries are up very high, and it is in 
the vicinity of $5,000. 

We let contracts to civilian firms to provide services, also, but the 
majority of our work is mostly an‘ inservice capability. 


CONTRACTUAL EXPENSE 


Mr. Crospy. On page 14 under the contract technical services you 
show man-months of contractor service and contractual expense. 

A quick check on that as to the cost per man-month shows that it 
is increasing each year by about $150 between 1956 and 1957 and you 
anticipate another increase in 1958 per contractor man-month. 

On what do you base your estimate for the increase in cost? Is that 
an inflation estimate? 

General Bogart. Generally speaking, these are based on contractor 
estimates which are obtained by the commands. You see, from 1956 
to 1957 we have an average salary increase which averages $80. In 
the direct-hire people we have an average salary increase in 1957 of $80. 

We are limited m estimating our direct-hire personnel to $25 a vear 
as a forecast. of increases, but it always runs higher than that. 

So far as the contract technical services estimates are concerned, 
those are actually based on the contractor’s experience and they are 
forecasts. They are based on our latest. contract figures for the newer 
types of equipment that will be in the svstem in 1958. 

Mr. Crossy. Projected? 

General Bogart. Projected. 

Mr. Crossy. The cost is substantial per man-month. It was over 
$1,000 in 1956. 

General Bogart. There is no question but that it is going up, 
Mr. Crosby. 

Mr. Crossy. And it is up to $1,227 in 1958. 

Years ago I recall the Bureau of the Budget put out instructions 
which prohibited the anticipation of increased costs. 

General Boaart. The forecast on these contracts is based on the 
latest contract information. In other words, we use the man-month 
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cost indicated in the latest contracts, but as you drop out the old ones 
you do get an increased forecast. 


FURNITURE FOR OVERSEAS QUARTERS 


“Mr. Crossy. You have an estimate of $15,305,000 for overseas 
quarters furniture. 

Mr. Scrivner. For how many quarters? What is it averaging 
and where do these shipments go? 

Colonel Nau. 5,404 sets. 

Mr. Scrivner. An average of about $3,000. 

Colonel Neau. A little over $2,800. This is overseas quarters fur- 
niture in European areas, SAC units inthe United Kingdom and 
Morocco, also for Far East and the northeast area. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you acquiring it there or acquiring it here and 
shipping it over? 

Colonel Nrau. In most cases this is locally procured 

Mr. Scrivner. You mean in 1958? 

Colonel Nwau. That is right. 

Mr. Crossy. You are not doing much of this in 1957? 

Colonel Nga. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. We will reconvene at 10 o’clock on Monday, gentle- 
men 





Monpay, Aprit 15, 1957. 


CoMMAND ADMINISTRATION 


Summary of program requirements 


) 
Description 1956 actual 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


() (2) 3 (4) 


Project 


} 
481 | Command administration $130, 300, 922 | $131, 196,041 | $138, 496, 500 





Comparison of fiscal year 1957 program requirements as reflected in 1957 budget 
with fiscal year 1957 program requirements as.shown in fiseal year 1958 budget 


A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


{In thousands of dollars} 


| Difference, 
Total pro- Program re- | increase (+ 
Project Description gram require-| quirements | or decrease 
ments per per 1958 | (—), 1958 
1957 budget budget |} compared 
with 1957 
a 2 (3) | (4) 


481 | Command administration $132, 946 $131, 196 —$1, 750 
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B. EXPLANATION 


Congressional action reduced the fiscal year 1957 estimate of $132,946 for 
departmental and major air command administration by the amount of $1,000. 
This reduction has been applied to the fiscal year 1957 financial program. 

The remaining net reduction of $750 is related to a decrease in the personal 
services program, as Offset by increased requirements for services other than 
personal including the procurement of supplies and equipment, and certain 
communications circuits, both of which resulted from change in funding respon- 
sibilities, and the funding of a new joint activity, the centralized cataloging group. 


Comparison of fiscal year 1956 program requirements as reflected in 1957 budget 
with fiscal year 1956 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1958 hudget 


A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Ditference, 

Total pro- | Program re- | increase (+) 

Description gram require-| quirements or decrease 
ments per per 1958 {—), 1958 

1957 budget budget compared 

with 1957 


(1) (2) (3) | (4) 


betta ab ih ahem pe pabbeit Mieke seas 


481 | Command administration 8% $130, 243 $130, 301 | 


B. EXPLANATION 


The net increase of $58 is primarily attributable to (a) an increase due to the 
inclusion of a classified project with was reflected elsewhere in the 1957 budget, 
and (b) a partially offsetting reduction in the estimated obligations for support 
of procurement activities, 
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Mr. Manon. Let us proceed with the hearing, gentlemen. 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, our first project this morning is 
still in the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation and is project 
481, “Command administration.” 

We have the statement of Col. Howard W. Lindsey, who is the Air 
Force witness. 

Mr,.Manon. We will insert a part of the justification at this point 
in the record preceding the statement of Colonel Lindsay, and other 
parts following the statement. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Project 481. Command administration: 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_...........-.-_---- $138, 496, 500 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957__..........-.-__--- 131, 196, 041 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956__..........-.------ 130, 300, 922 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This command administration estimate covers the direct operation expenses 
incurred by Headquarters, United States Air Force, 16 field extension offices of 
Headquarters, United States Air Force, the headquarters of 15 major air com- 
mands, and 2 joint headquarters. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Funds are requested for those expenses incidental to the proper operation of 
Headquarters, United States Air Force, exclusive of medical activities, and the 
operating expenses of the field extension offices of the headquarters. Headquarters, 
nited States Air Force, is responsible for the efficiency of the Air Force, the state 
of sparse of military operations of the entire Air Force. 
he area of operation of the Air Force responsibilities is worldwide and in the 
interest of economy and efficiency, field extension offices which are a part of Air 
Force headquarters are located worldwide. These offices are responsible for the 
performances of specialized services which experience indicates can be more 
effectively and economically controlled under one office. These include the audit 
of property and fund accounts; the inspection of Air Force installations and activi- 
ties; and the performance of necessary liaison and coordination on matters per- 
taining to Air Force installation maintenance, new construction and the acquisi- 
tion of real property. 

Funds are also requested for expenses of the major air commands headquarters 
which are responsible for command planning and administration and the direc- 
tion and control of the combat effectiveness of the operating and supporting 
forces throughout the world. In addition provision is made for two joint head- 
quarters which exercise control over certain combined forces of the armed services. 

The following table is a summary of major items of expense: 





| Fiscal year 
ees 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





i Fr a os nic iniseenniseen see watts $105, 774, 235 | $107, 


7, 877, 000 $107, 868, 400 

(b) Purchase of supplies and equipment---_..........-.-----.. 2, 733, 333 2, 705, 000 920, 300 
(ce) Contractual maintenance of equipment .-_-..............-.-- 235, 215 279, 400 370, 000 
(d) Leased real property rentals.................-..-.....--..- 61, 166 64, 600 54, 880 
(e) Electrical accounting machine rentals.........-....--.-.-- | 2,710,573 | 3, 342, 300 3, 565, 900 
(f) Commercial communications... ...........-.-..----.----- | 3, 759, 068 4, 156, 100 4, 170, 000 
( g Commercial transportation of things.-.-...........-..-.-- -} 382, 397 404, 800 404, 800 
(h) Social security contributions___.....................-.-..- | 88, 020 81, 300 60, 900 
() Temaporery Guty Gavel. ....86..- 40sec pando deesdes> 9, 608, 957 8, 660, 103 8, 600, 027 
(j) Contributions to civil service retirement fund__._......._- 0 0 6, 513, 100 
(k) Other nonpersonnel expenses.................-.-.-...- cee 4, 897, 958 3, 625, 438 3, 968, 300 
Total fiscal year requirements... ..............-......-- | 130,300,922 | 131,196,041 138, 496, 527 
"Tete CG Wi hss tees ad 2 ..- cle}. cecareene Lobnte Sop necdestlqvepnnstnmeges 138, 496, 500 
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(a) Personal services, $107,868,400 


These funds are required for the pay of civilian personnel required to perform 
the various responsibilities of the activities supported by this project. The 
fiscal year comparison of requirements is reflected in the following table: 


| 
| 


Fiscal year 


] 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Personal services: 


| 
j 
Direct hire_. Tuk odan be .| $105, 346, 654 | $107, = ~ $107, 558, 100 
Contractual labor. peters tities ies 427, 581 310, 300 


Total. _. iy bse 48 CEA Ene 105, 774, 235 107, 877. 000 | 107, 868, 400 


Man-years: | 
Direct hire. ' | 19, 543 | 19, 546 | 19, 114 
Contractual labor_.__- = natehiten J. 259 220 167 


|-—— pesherd oe eknne-saedarererrcetil-oones 


i ataackae ae : ; cme aied 19, 802 | 19, 766 19, 281 





The reduction of man-years in this area is the result of a planned reduction in 
strength in command administration. The Air Force manpower utilization and 
management program functions on a continuing basis to reduce the cost of all 
headquarters. 


(b) Supplies and equipment, $2,920,300 

This estimate covers the procurement of general use and special purpose sup- 
plies and equipment necessary for the day-to-day operation of command admin- 
istration activities. The supplies include such items as stationery, general office 
supplies, drafting supplies, photographic supplies, supplies for electrical, and 
electronic accounting machines, and parts for replacement and modification of 
office machines and equipment. Equipment requirements include office machines, 
office furniture and furnisbings, filing equipment, and visual aids. A major 

rtion of the funds requested for equipment is for replacement of items worn 

yond economical repair. Requirements are based on consumption, and inven- 
tories on hand were taken into consideration in arriving at estimates. The 
following is a comparison of fund requirements: 


Fiseal year 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Supplies and materials......_....-. ‘ 7 $1, 535, 726 $1, 703, 000 $1, 820, 300 
Fquipment-__.--. fade ; ; : 1, 247, 607 1, 002, 000 | 1, 100, 000 


Petes. o213.10) aban - isibaons | 2, 783, 333 | 2,705,000} 2, 920, 300 
! 


Increases in fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 1957 provide for additional requireg 
ments for photographic, duplicating, electronic computer, and electric accountin- 
machine supplies; infra red film, lamps and spare part assemblies for technical 
investigative equipment. 

(c) Contractual maintenance of equipment, $370,000 

These funds are to provide for the contract repair and maintenance of office 
machines, furniture and miscellaneous equipment. The inerease jin fiseal year 
1958 is primarily due to the expiration of initial purchase guaranties on equip- 
ment acquired in previous years. It is estimated that approximately 65 percent 
of total obligations for equipment during fiscal year 1956 and fiseal year 1957 will 
be for machines and labor saving devices. The equipment cost during these 
2 years is estimated as in excess of $2 million. Servicing of these items will require 
preventive maintenance contracts during fiscal year 1958. 


(d) Leased real property rentals, $54,800 


These funds are required for the costs of office space for the Air Foree Academy 
Construction Agency in Colorado Springs, Colo. The decrease ijn fiscal year 1958 
results-from the removal of the. Air Force Sehool of Civilian Personnel.Adnainis- 
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tration from the University of Denver to the Air University, Maxwell Air Force 
Base, Ala. 


(e) Electrical accounting machine rentals, $3,565,900 


} The funds requested are for the rental of puncheard accounting machines and 
high-speed electronic data processing equipment deployed in the headquarters of 
the 15 major air commands and Headquarters, United States Air Force required 
for the collection and processing of statistical and financial data used in planning 
for, Management, and control of, missions, operations and resources. The ma- 
chines are used in connection with the development of program documents, com- 
pilation of resources requirements including personnel, supplies, equipment, and 
facilities; the allocation of these resources; and the processing of reports and ac- 
counts reflecting their use or expenditure. Acquisition and utilization of data 
processing equipment and the quality and effectiveness of their products are 
centrally controlled and coordinated by Headquarters, United States Air Force, 
and the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 


Fiscal year 


Items of expense 


! 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


_ —_——————$ —_—_—<$<$$——$— ———— | ——- — ——- —__ | ——— 








a saat diitiatie 
Machiine rentals... .........-2.222-.2.-..... ndcbvcasecWeul eben $2, 633, 304 $3, 221, 400 $3, 480, 300 
UN a. oie Ec TR ei woe lait osveccccmankncenkah 77, 269 120, 900 85, 600 

PO rare sas Shorter ew at tseebszecereesesee 2, 710, 573 3, 342, 300 3, 565, 900 


The increase in the fiscal year 1958 estimate over 1957 is primarily attributable 
to a full year’s rental of electronic data-processing equipment for the Military 
Air Transport Service, the Air Research and Development Command, and the 
Strategic Air Command. This equipment is used to compile data required’ by 
MATS Headquarters for processing its normal requirements as well as the addi- 
tional accounting and reporting connected with its military air-transport single- 
manager operations; by Air Research and Development Command to establish a 
system of research and development projects permitting rapid compilation and 
correlation of research data; and by Strategic Air Command for the compilation 
and correlation of strategic reconnaissance data. 


(f) Commercial communications, $4,170,000 


The funds requested provide for the Air Force share of the consolidated Depart- 
ment of Defense communications system at the seat of government, and tele- 
phone tolls, telegraph, cable, and teletype costs associated with telegraph service, 
marine cable and teletype service for the major command headquarters and field 
extension offices located out of the Washington area. Other communication 
services provide for rental of switchboard and tie-line facilities, for installation 
charges, and for leased administrative circuits (not a part of an Air Force-wide 
communictions network or system). This category of expense also includes 
prepayment of postage by command administration activities. 





Fiscal year 
Items of expense 


p eae pes Pe Or gel e Tees 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





' 
_ — — - — 
j 











Defense telephone service _.-..............- ‘ err er $1, 195, 000 | $1, 195, 000 
Telephone tolls_-.-.........-- Lasts Sacbsbachebtnaal 576, 845 | 577, 000 577, 000 
Telegraph, cable and teletype charges 4 415, 316 | 386, 000 386, 000 
Other communication services - - sweeetmuabtenee j 1, 653, 645 1, 998, 100 2, 012, 000 

apm Re ha 3, 759, 068 | 4,156,100 | 4,170,000 
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(g) Commercial transportation of things, $404,800 


The funds requested are for the transportation of the household effects of 
transferred civilian personnel, parcel-post charges, and the movement of materials, 


(h) Social-security contributions, $60,900 
These funds are required for the Air Force share of contributions required under 


the Social Security Act as amended in 1954 by Public Law 761, 2d session, 83d 
Congress. 


(+) Temporary-duty travel, $8,600,027 


These funds provide for temporary-duty travel of military and civilian personnel 
assigned to Headquarters, United States Air Force, and major command adminis- 
tration activities. Temporary-duty travel is essential in the accomplishment of 
assigned responsibilities of Headquarters, United States Air Force, its field exten- 
sion offices, the major command headquarters, and the joint headquarters. The 
principal purposes of the travel performed is to provide technical guidance and 
assistance to the operating activities, to review the effectiveness of Air Force units 
and to evaluate the status of implementation of program objectives. Travel is 
also an integral part of the assigned missions of such field extension offices as the 
Auditor General, Office of Special Investigations, postal and courier services of the 
Air Adjutant General, the Inspector General, and Air Force installation repre- 
sentatives. 

A summary of the travel requirements and factors involved is shown in the 
following tables: 


Fiscal year 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


$4, 791, 026 $4, 317, 900 $4, 287, 982 
4, 817, 931 4, 342, 203 4, 312, 045 


9, 608, 957 8, 660, 103 8, 600, 027 


Number of trips requiring per diem 90, 896 90, 266 
Average number of days per trip . 63 4.63 4. 63 
Total number of days requiring per diem 420, 848 417, 932 
Average cost per diem . $10. 26 $10. 26 

Commercial transportation factors: 

Number of trips by commercial conveyance 60, 183 59, 765 
Average cost per commercial trip \ $72.15 $72. 16 


The per diem rate and the average cost per commercial trip utilized in this 
estimate is identical to fiscal year 1956 actual experience. 


(j) Contribution to civil service retirement fund, $6,513,100 


The contribution to the civil service retirement fund is a new requirement in 
fiscal year 1958, in accordance with Public Law 854 of the 84th Congress. Pay- 
ments will be made into the fund in an amount equal to the deductions being 
made from the employees’ salaries. 


(k) Other nonpersonnel expenses, $3,968,300 


Approximately one-third of the funds requested are to provide for the Air 
Force pro rata share of expenses of certain joint Department of Defense and 
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interdepartmental activities. 


programs and services, which are included in the following summary: 


The remaining funds provide for miscellaneous 


























Fiscal year 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
1. Department of Defense joint activities: 
(a) Centralized cataloging group--............-.--.----. 0 $800, 000 $1, 030, 000 
(6) Armed Forces professional entertainment. - __--_.--- $171, 397 171, 397 171, 397 
(c) Electronics Production Resources Agency--_-----.-- 64, 763 74, 000 76, 000 
(d) Maritime Cargo Transportation Conference___--._- 16, 667 20, 000 30, 000 
(e) Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency----- 235, 000 231, 000 0 
De ocnti icccsi sds best cebtlet CAR. 487, 827 1, 296, 397 1, 307, 397 
2. Joint “7 tion with other agencies: 

0) Al oordinating Committee...................-.-- 38, 289 38, 485 41, 829 
b) DOD reserve award program. ee 6, 500 6, 500 6, 500 
(c) Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics. ____- 5, 160 | 5, 260 5, 400 
(d) Defense Advisory Committee on Professional and 

Technical Compensatio.. -__.....----.-----.---- 0 25, 000 25, 000 
( Military service education program. -_-.-.........---- 6, 700 15, 000 | 15, 000 
Government Patents Board_._...__........-.----.- 15, 666 15, 667 15, 667 
(g) Interdepartmental Committee on Internal Security - 0 5, 000 5, 000 
(h) Net Evaluation Subeommittee_-....._.......-..--- 0 2, 000 2, 000 
(it) DOD Board of Examiners...-..........--...---.--- 0 1, 300 1, 300 
(j) Joint Spectrum Evaluation Group... --.........-...- 0 6, 000 6, 000 
Soha cten didbads kbnvasndddscesecsnatecus 72, 315 120, 212 123, 696 
3. Direct costs for other nonpersonnel expenses: 

(a) Federal employees’ group life insurance -_-..---.---~- 322, 851 338, 900 338, 000 
(6) General Services Administration reimbursements... 620, 605 470, 800 500, 000 

(c) Department of Commerce reimbursements eee | 
tions program) - . ...-.- os4ééa * 0 0} 300, 000 

d) Management and procedural contracts....--.------ 510, 084 405, 800 400, 000 
¢) Historie property program requirements. ...-...-.-- 0 149, 000 150, 000 
f) Operations analysis standby program __..-..------- 145, 138 200, 000 200, 000 
& Employee performance and suggestion awards... 147, 068 129, 700 130, 000 

) Ground Observer Corps recruitment program.___-_-. 78, 692 100, 000 100, 000 
OO nS encotns tienes 2, 513, 378 414, 629 419, 207 

SE etiewtins dunn enigudinetadiaes buediacepe 4, 337, 816 2, 208, 829 4 537, 207 
Qitlh a dt ei utionen-dssstsincodeisies 8, 625, 438 r 3, 968, 300 


OA 


STATEMENT OF Cot. Howarp W. Linpsry, Deputy Cuinr, Man- 
POWER Division, DIRECTORATE OF MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION, 
Deputy Cuter or Starr, OPERATIONS 


Colonel Linpsry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
budget project 481, command administration, provides for the direct 
operating expenses incurred by Headquarters, United States Air 
Force, its 16 field extension offices, 15 major air command head- 
quarters, and 2 joint headquarters. 


HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Headquarters, United States Air Force, as the executive element of 
the Air Force establishment at the seat of government, consists of the 
Office of the Secretary of the Air Force, and the Air Staff, headed by 
the Chief of Staff. The Secretary of the Air Force is charged with 
the responsibility and vested with the authority for conducting all 
affairs of the Air Force establishment. The Chief of Staff is directly 
responsible to the Secretary of the Air Force for the efficiency of the 
Air Force, for its state of preparation for military operations, for plans 
therefor, and for their proper execution. 
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FIELD EXTENSION OFFICES 





Field extension offices are established to carry out specialized mis- 
sions which have an Air Force-wide effect. Since they are not prop- 
erly a part of any subordinate command, they function as an opera- 
tional arm of Headquarters, United States Air Force. The nature 
and number of the field extension offices will vary from year to year 
since they reflect the constantly changing operational and adminis- 
trative problems which face the Air Force. 

Sixteen field extension offices are planned for fiscal year 1958. 


FIELD EXTENSION OFFICES 


1. Auditor General 10. Publie Information Service 

2. Directorate of Military Personnel 11. 1009th Special Weapons Squadron 

3. Directorate of Civilian Personnel 12. Air Foree Academy Construction 

4. Air Targets Division Agency 

5. Air Technical Intelligence Center 13. Directorate of Transportation 

6. Assistant Chief of Staff, Installa- 14. USAF Central Coordinating Staff 
tions 15. Air Force Museum 

7. Air Adjutant General 16. National Technical Processing 

8. 1002d Inspector General Group Center 

9. 1005th Inspector General Special 


Investigations Group 

During fiscal year 1957, 2 offices were deactivated and 1 was traus- 
ferred to the Air Training Command. One additional office, the Na- 
tional Technical Processing Center, was activated during fiscal year 
1957 and the Air Force Museum was added by transfer from the Air 
Materiel Command. 

Some examples of the functions performed are: The inspection and 
survey of all echelons of Air Force activity to determine combat 
effectiveness and the efficiency and economy of operations; the audit 
of appropriated and nonappropriated fund accounts at all Air Force 
activities; the investigation of matters pertaining to fraud, conspiracy, 
bribery, burglary, robbery, sabotage, espionage, treason, and the proc- 
essing of clearances for personnel handling classified information; and 
the coordination of action between Headquarters, United States Air 
Force, the Corps of Engineers, and major Air Force commands on 
matters pertaining to the installation, maintenance, construction, and 
acquisition of real property. 


MAJOR AIR COMMANDS 


Major air command headquarters: 

Alaskan Air Command 

Air Defense Command 

Air Force Finance Center 

Air Force Security Service 

Air materiel Command 

Air Research and Development Command 

Air Training Command 

Air University 

Continental Air Command 

Far East Air Command 

Military Air Transport Service 

16th Air Force 

Strategic Air Command 

Tactical Air Command 

United States Air Forces in Europe 
Joint headquarters: 

Continental Air Defense Command 

Alaskan Command 


‘The headquarters at major command level are responsible for com- 

mand planning and administration, the direction and control of com- 
bat effectiveness of the operating and supporting forces within the 
scope of their individually assigned missions. 

For example: 

The Air Defense Command provides air forces and warning systems 
for the detection, identification, interception and destruction ‘of enemy 
aircraft which approach the borders of the United States and Canada 
with hostile intent. 

The Air Materiel Command is the focal point of a worldwide 
logistics system which ties together the functions of procurement, 
production, supply, maintenance, quality control, transportation, 
packaging, materials handling, cataloging, and disposal. In addi- 
tion, it determines Air Force materiel requirements. 

The Air Research and Development Command secks to attain and 
maintain qualitative superiority of materiel and conducts or super- 
vises scientific and technical research and development required for 
the accomplishment of the Air Force mission. 

The Continental Air Command administers and furnishes logistical 
support and training for the United States Air Reserve and supervises 
the training and inspection of the Air National Guard. 

The Strategic Air Command organizes, trains, equips, and admin- 
isters our long-range striking force which conducts operations on a& 
global basis. 

The 15 air commands planned for funding fiscal year 1958 represents 
a decrease of 1 from fiscal year 1957. The Northeast Air Command is 
being discontinued as of April 1957 and the functions and missions of 
the command headquarters will be absorbed by the Air Defense Com- 
mand and the Strategic Air Command. 


JOINT HEADQUARTERS 


The Continental Air Defense Command (CONAD) is established 
as a joint command for the defense of the continental United States. 
In the accomplishment of this mission it exercises control over the 
continental air defense forces of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

The Alaskan Command is responsible for the sec urity of Alaska, 
the Aleutians, and the Alaskan waters. Various offensive, defensive 
and support elements of the three services are controlled by this 
command. 

The Department of the Air Force, as the designated executive agency 
in the Department of Defense for these two joint headquarters, is 
responsible for their financial support. 


JOINT ACTIVITIES AND AGENCIES 


Provision is made under this budget project for the support of 
various joint activities and agencies. Fund support for these func- 
tions is shared with more than one department of the Department of 
Defense or with another Government agency. One or more of the 
agencies concerned is responsible for the administration of the joint 
activity. The Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency, which 
was supported in part by the Air Force during fiscal year 1956 and 
fiscal year 1957, will, under the single manager concept, be funded 
entirely by the Navy during fiscal vear 1958. 
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Direct contributions to joint activities and agencies 


Administering 
Department of Defense joint activities: agency 
Centralized Cataloging Group_.__....--..--------------- Air Force 
Armed Forces professional entertainment_._.......-.-.---- Army 
Electronics Production Resources Agency_-....---------.- Navy 
Maritime Cargo Transportation Conference_..........----- Do. 
Joint participation with other agencies: 
Air Coordinating Committee__._........-....-.------.-- Commerce 
Department of Defense Reserve award program_-__..--.--- Army 
Radio Technical Committee for Aeronautics. -.......-..-- Commerce 
Defense Advisory Committee on Professional and Technical Navy 
Compensation. 
Department of Defense Board of Examiners----.....----- Do. 
Government Patents Board__............-.------------- Do. 
Interdepartmental Committee on Internal Security..-...-.- Do, 
Joint Spectrum Evaluation Group___..-.-.-------------- Do. 
Military service education program-__.._..--------------- Do. 
Net Evaluation Subcommittee-_-........--....---------- Do. 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


This estimate of $138,496,500 includes such direct expenses as 
civilian personal services, purchases of supplies and equipment, 
electrical accounting machine rentals, commercial transportation of 
things, telephone, telegraph, teletype, and postage costs, temporary 
duty travel of military and civilian personnel assigned to these 
organizations, and contributions to the civil service retirement fund. 


Operation and maintenance project 481, command administration— Major items 
of expense 


[In thousands] 


Fiscal year— 








1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
| 








(a) Personal services.......... Ta ae amadl $105, 74 | $107, 877 $107, 868 
(6) Purchase of supplies and equipment... .................. 2, 783 | 2, 705 | 2, 920 
(c) Contractual maintenance of equipment.._._.___. -- ad 235 279 370 
(d) Leased real property rentals. -.....................---.--- 61 | 65 55 
(e) Electrical accounting machine rentals. __.._._. nal ha tii 2,711 | 3, 342 | 3, 566 
(f) Commercial communications... -............- wsinbedbiee ‘| 3, 759 4, 156 | 4,170 
(g) Commercial transportation of things. ................... 383 405 405 
(h) Social-seeurity contributions. ...............---.-- aie 88 | 81 61 
() Temporary duty travel. .........-.......-......---.---.-- 9, 609 8, 660 8, 600 
(j) Contributions to civil service retirement fund__......- pidabssinhens aan bothe 6, 513 
(k) Other nonpersonnel expenses................-....--..---.- | 4, 898 3, 626 3, 968 

Total fiscal year requirements. .~...-....-.----.--- ntl 130, 301 | 131, 196 138, 496 





CIVILIAN PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


Over 77 percent, or $107,868,400, of the fiscal year 1958 estimate is 
for the pay of civilian personnel. Civilian personnel strength is 
programed to decrease. The end-strength positions between fiscal 
years 1957 and 1958 will be reduced by 387 positions to decrease to a 
total of 19,328. Average man-year costs, based on prior years ex- 

erience, have been used as a basis to compute fund requirements 
or fiscal year 1958. An experienced increase in average man-year 
costs will offset the reductions due to the decrease in man-years from 
19,766 in Sscal year 1957 to 19,281 in fiscal year 1958. 
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The elimination of the Northeast Air Command by the consolidation 
of its functions with those of the Strategic Air Command and the 
Air Defense Command will result in the elimination of 148 civilian 
positions under this budget project. In addition, but not directly 
related to this estimate, 300 military personnel will be made available 
for reassignment to other Air Force activities. 


OTHER OPERATING COSTS 


An additional $215,000 over the fiscal year 1957 amount of 
$2,705,000 is requested for supplies and equipment. This will permit a 
limited program for the replacement of wornout office equipment and 
provide the supplies needed to operate the additional electrical 
accounting machines. 

The fiscal year 1958 increase of $223,600 over the 1957 requirement 
of $3,342,300 for electrical accounting machine rentals provides for 
a full year’s rental of equipment for transceiver networks and the 
installation of electronic data processing machines at Headquarters, 
Military Air Transport Service, and Headquarters, Air Research and 
Development Command. The increase also provides for data pro- 
cessing equipment at Headquarters, Strategic Air Command. 

The requirement of $8.6 million for temporary duty travel consti- 
tutes the major portion of costs for other than personal services in 
this estimate. This travel is performed by both military and civilian 


ersonnel assigned to the several command headquarters and provides 
or operational guidance both technical and strategic, administrative 
guidance, assistance and indoctrination of personnel, the completion 
of periodic inspections, and administration of military affairs matters 


worldwide. With the elimination of the Northeast Air Command, 
travel cost is decreasing about $60,000 from the level of the fiscal year 
1957 funding program. In the performance of overall Air Force 
activities, personnel assigned to the field extension offices are required 
to travel extensively in the conduct of auditing, investigative, courier 
service, aircraft accident prevention, control of personnel and materiel 
movements, liaison with the Canadian Government, and other 
operating missions. Of the total travel cost, nearly $7 million is 
required by the field extension offices and the major air commands 
to perform poe tart duty travel in conducting these operational 
support activities in fiscal year 1958. 

A significant portion of the increase in this estimate, $6.5 million 
above the fiscal year 1957 funding program, is for the Air Force 
contribution to the civil service retirement fund in accordance with 
Public Law 854 of the 84th Congress. 

The increase of approximately $343,000 under the category “Other 
nonpersonnel expenses’ includes $300,000 for calibrating services. 
These services will be performed at a new facility being constructed 
by the Bureau of Standards at Boulder, Colo. The funds requested 
under this project will reimburse the Bureau of Standards for cali- 
brating Air Force electronic and electrical equipment such as gunsights 
and aircraft and early warning systems equipment. 


SUMMARY 


The fiscal year 1958 estimate reflects the objective to hold costs 
level in project 481 and where feasible, to reduce operating expenses. 
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All elements of expense were initially developed at major air conunand 
and field) extension. ‘offiee.levels. They have, been. screened and 
adjusted by the Air Staff agencies in Headquarters,’ United States 
Air Force to arrive at this carefully measured minimum fund require- 
ment for fiscal year 1958. 


SUMMARY OF PROJECT REQUIREMENTS 


General Bocarr. I would like to invite your attention to page 2-1, 
which shows the project requirements for fiscal year 1958, and the 
2 preceding years. If you then turn to page 2-2, you will note that 
we have a total requirement for fiscal year 1958 of $138.5. million. 
That réflects an increase’ from $131.2 million in fiseal 1957 and $130.3. 
million in fiscal 1956. 

The difference between fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 in this 
budget project, sir, is almost entirely accounted for by the requirement 
for contributions to the civil service retirement fund of $6.5 million. 

You will notice that our personal services charges are down slightly, 
with the exception of that merease for contributions. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT FUND 


Mr. Manon. Will you please give the committee a little back- 
ground information on the civil service retirement fund problem? 
Why have we not been doing this before? 

General Bocart. The contributions to the civil service, retirement 
fund have normally, sir, been done at a governmental level for the 
entire Government. This year it was decided that these would be 
carried by each agency and shown in their budgets in accordance 
with Public Law 854, 84th Congress. 

Mr. Manon. That is the reason we have it throughout the budget? 

General Bocart. That is true. It is in the budget estimate of 
every Government agency this year, and it is a computation of 6% 
percent of the basic salary. 

Mr. Manon. What do the people in the Department of Defense, 
generally, think about this procedure? What do you think about it? 

General, Bocart. Sir, it simply is an additional requirement for our 
budget. However, it does put the total amount out where it can be 
checked against the payroll and so forth. There is no reason why 
it should not be done this way. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any particular quirks to this program of 
contributions to the civil service retirement fund? Or is this just the 
standard procedure based upon pay scales and civil service records? 

General Bocarr. This is correct, sir. It is a standard procedure, 
and it is an annual recurring cost. 


REDUCTIONS IN COMMAND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Manon. All right. In your opinion, General, are there any 
wavs whereby some reductions could be made in this item? 

General Bogart. I think not, sir. We have screened this require- 
ment and while there may be a reduction in civilian personnel in the 
Washington area, I believe that the total assessment we have made 
against civilian personnel across the board in the Air Force will not 
permit any reduction in the overall requirement. 
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This particular project, of course, pays for the cost. of operating 
major headquarters, and I do believe that this is down to the minimum 
to which we can reasonably operate with during fiscal year 1958. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Manon. How many civilians are budgeted for here? 

Colonel FRIEDMAN. We have a total, Mr. Chairman, of 19,281 man- 
years included in this, of which 167 is under contract or contractual 
labor, and 19,114 direct hire. 

Mr. Manon. Do you show contractual labor in terms of man- 
years? 

Colonel FrimpMan. Yes, sir; for budgeting purposes this is the way 
we normally show our requirements. We use average employment 
over the year times the average salary. 

Mr. Manon. If you contract for some repair and maintenance on 
vehicles, do you compute any personnel used on that sort of thing? 

General Bogart. No, sir; that would be a service performed. These 
are contracts with foreign governments and are included as part of our 
estimate on a man-year basis. In other words, our civilian personnel 
projects have always been shown on a man-year basis, broken out 
under direct hire and civilians provided under contract with foreign 
governments. 

Mr. Manon. I see. Are the personnel involved here located in the 
Pentagon to any extent? 

General Bogart. This includes the Air Force Headquarters, sir, 
and other headquarters of the major commands. It includes the Air 
Materiel Command, Headquarters, ARDC, SAC, and the Tactical 
Air Command. 


CIVILIAN STRENGTHS IN MAJOR HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Manon. Where is the largest block of personnel? In what 
headquarters is the largest block of personnel? 

General Bocarr. I believe that the largest block would be in Air 
Force Headquarters, sir, here in Washington. However, | weuld like 
to verify that. There is a possibility that the Air Materiel Command 
will show a higher figure. 

Mr. Manon. What are the figures for Washington and the Air 
Materiel Command? 

General Bogart. Headquarters of the Air Force, sir, for fiscal vea 
1958 is 9,042. In the Air Materiel Command it is 3,707, ARDC i 
1,163, and the Finance Center is 2,120. 

Mr. Manon. Can vou put that in the record? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; we can put this in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Fiscal year 1958 civilian end strengths, operation and maintenance, budget project 481 





Estimated 

Headquarters: June 80, 1958 
IEE ON i ik bed cs da scien aie eiee inewdeaee< 147 
ee ee ee bie wenndaw nome main 463 
Air Pores Pimanee Comer 1 2G1U CS. ZAI i022. 2, 120 
Nn nn ed od an eli kaahekadc man sm 3, 707 
Air Research and Development Command..-.........-....--.-------- 1, 163 
Ait Te CR). BA... bern cwanser abo cy ans maprcele boo 205 
a dN Te cians Ces ohh Rd ee ee 140 
ili yall i A I i Meh fot SESS! SAILS ATR S78 EES 332 
pee mee eee Pore... ee co CO LS PL es 275 
Headquarters U. 8. Air Force and field extension offices_ _...-.....---- 19, 042 
Military. Air Transport Service... . . 252. sos. cok ce ee estes 449 
I I in tena ot the ole willl lente ate dats nw ne 111 
nO fe feet ode eat ccna eel an ewe 436 
‘Teeuwen ape somata 2 UL 22. UU UL a 215 
U. Gy ir depress ter Haroon: .. 2 ks Wailea siete Hl dei Ue dese 325 
MS Ade Bonde Bacerity: Berries. ois oie <6 imines ig ide 24 - ~ eey pl ed 198 

I ee en eer ee A ne, oe eee 19, 328 


1 Of the 9,042 end strength, 5,099 personnel are in Headquarters, U. S. Air Force, Washington, D. C. 
The remaining personne] are in field extension activities at Air Force-wide locations. 


Mr. Manon. How do these figures compare with fiscal 1957, 1956, 
and 1955? 

General Bogart. I have the comparison here, sir, and generally 
speaking, for 1956 and 1958 they are somewhat lower than 1957. 
The total is 19,715 in 1957 against 19,328 in 1958. 

Mr. Manon. Supply for the record, if you do not have them here, 
the figures for fiscal 1954, 1955, and 1956, similar information. 


FIELD EXTENSION OFFICES 


Colonel Frimpman. I would like to point out in connection with 
the total numbers of people which General Bogart indicated assigned 
to Headquarters, United States Air Force, that that does include 16 
field extensions. Those people, even though they are carried on the 
Headquarters, USAF, caiaealls are not actually located in Washington. 

Mr. Manon. Would you please tell us about that? How do you 
explain that? 

Colonel FrrepmMan. We have field extension offices which for ad- 
ministrative purposes are directly under the headquarters because 
they are not of a nature where they could be assigned to any one 
specific command. For instance, we have many people in the Audi- 
tor General’s Office. They are located out in districts and close to 
the organizations where they would be required to perform audits. 
The 1002d Inspector Seana group would be another example. ‘The 
1009th Special Weapons Squadron, would be another. 

The Air Force Academy Construction Agency located at Colorado 
Springs would be another example. 

(The following additional information was submitted :) 
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Comparative table of end year civilian strengths, operations and maintenance budget 
project 481 





























Actual Estimated 
Headquarters 
June 30, | June 30, | June 30, | June 30, | June 30, 
1954 | 1955 1956 | 1957 1958 
eS —————|— ee 
| 

Alaskan Air Command.._____-......- pbeiBuks ids 133 162 151 158 («447 
Aip- Defense Commana.. ..-<<<-.6<cccs see... se cues 237 357 | 422 491 463 
Air Force Finance Center...-_.........----.--. woo ee} 2/981 2, 149 2,070} | 2,120 2, 120 
Air Materiel Command... ._--- SE ntdnnshsqaduie’ 4, 081 4,124 3, 887 | 3, 707 3, 707 
Air Research and Development Command ..-----.-- 717 851 | 1, 076 | 1, 221 1, 163 
Air Training Command..-_..__.-...............--- 4 324 326 186 | 205 205 
PP CINOEE con puewidccseustusasecae<<cnckcs 110 116 | 132 | 140 140 
Continental Air Command 244 232 | 285 316 332 
waripest Air Verces. wits... .-... Wis fe. .i22i5-- 315 314 | 269 | 334 275 
Headquarters, USAF and field extension offices._...- 8, 244 8, 647 | 8, 984 9, 107 9, 042 
Military Air Transport Service... Liechletthns bed 362 377 | 427 | 449 449 
Northeast Air Comm@OM cocoa. sec. c 2252s ccese ese 130 161 | 148 0 | n 
eee Air Fores, Gpeihtes i... iki i. hdd y ed 0 | 61 | 107 | lil 11 
Strategic Air Command...................-..-..-.-- 373 | 381 | 475 | 485 436 
Pacticnl At Comm reso ss 3s een esessnss 209 | 249 | 278 | 244 | 215 
WU; 8 Ate Fosees in Bempe..... Jc. su... 222... 397 405 | 616 | 429 | 325 
U. 8. Air Force Security Service... ..............-.- 165 190 | 174 | 198 | 198 

pt eS ee ess sf lll 1 49, 687 19, 716 19, 328 





1 Total strengths include comparative transfers of personne] strengths previously funded under the 
“Research and development” and ‘‘Aircraft and related procurement”’ appropriations. 


COMMAND ADMINISTRATION IN THE ARMY AND NAVY 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, while you are on that subject, just 
as a matter of comparison it might be well to have a request made of 
the Department of Defense to give us the numbers in similar activi- 
ties in the Army and Navy in the Washington area. I do not know 
how they compare, but if the Air Force can cut down, then the Army 
and Navy ought to be able to do so likewise. 

Mr. Manon. Let us have Mr. Crosby make a note of that and re- 
quest this information. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


91297--57—— 53 
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Department of Defense, military and civilian personnel in the Washington, D, C, 
metropolitan area February 28, 1957! 


| | 

Total, Secre- | 
Depart- | tary of | Marine | Air 
ment of | Defense Army Navy Corps | Force 
Defense | activi- | 
ties 


Total, military and civilian 151,846 | 1, 612 | 65, 748 


Departmental service.................| 58, 942 18, 248 | 
ie WEN 4. we ence -- odes. ...5 97, 904 | 47, 500 | 














Siiitnery, bes. ae 5. Lvs... 64,313 | 2(739)| 28, 557 | 





Officers.........----2.-..-.-.--.-..-..| -20,990| (654)| _& 348 


Wabiete@is.....1 Bios... 215 , 43, 383 | (185)| 20, 209 | 


Departmental service_-...-..--.....-.. 14, 427 (739) | 4, 083 | 











ES © RS 1S 11, 201 (554) | 3, 565 3, 781 781 | 3, 074 
Miplioeed .... - 06%... 22 44.285..-..., 3, 226 (185) | 518 | 1, 392 534 | 782 


Field petvice...-). ui ......20%..-...) Rr iit il 7, 980 | 1,858 | 15, 574 








Officers_--. eer ; : len pasegl 4, 783 1, 723 171 3, 052 
Enlisted - - ; Nesiorvietnet <2 Oe 6, 257 1, 687 | 12, 522 








Civilian, total 3__., cereianrens 3| 1,612 | 37,191 | 

be nnd ‘e 
Salaried ' bas 1,509 | 30, 645 | 28, 405 8, 957 
issn cc cntpmnisia a 13 6, 546 | 9, 936 1, 432 


48,187 


38,341 | 10,389 


Departmental service_---..---....-..-.| 39, 5 | ‘1,612 | bi 14, 165 | 


5, 601 


Salaried ietit. 2 weve? SD) 1, 599 13, 957 | 17, 487 5, 580 
Wage board............-.....--..2 13 | 208 | 650 | 21 





Field service............-.-----222--.] oe 28, 026 | 20,204 








Salaried _. eased 16, 688 | 10, 918 
Wes bead 1... i558. , 035 | Lit. 6, 338 | 9, 286 


' ' 


1 Area consists of the District of Columbia, Montgomery and Prince Georges counties in Maryland, 
Alexandria, and Falls Church cities, and Arlington and Fairfax counties in Virginia. 

2 Included with respective services. 

3“*Total paid employees”’ as reported officially to the Civil Service Commission. 


Source: Progress Reports and Statistics, Office of Secretary of Defense, Apr. 18, 1957. 
STUDY GROUPS, COMMITTEES, AND BOARDS 


Mr. Scrivner. While we are on this subject, how many of these 
people we are talking about now are connected with all these study 
groups, committees, and boards who are shuffling so many papers 
down at the Pentagon? 

Have you any idea about that? 

General Bocart. Most of those boards and committees, sir, do 
not have permanent status. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know that, but they make use of others and they 
do use a lot of people. 

General Bogart. That is true, but what I am saying is that for the 
most part on these boards and committees we provide personnel on a 
detail basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am talking about. All of those 
boards and committees generate a lot of man-years of work. 

General Bocarrt. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some day I hope, if this committee does not have the 
time and facilities, that some committee does go into it and thoroughly 
study it all. It is rather monotonous to hear about them. I am 
sure some of them must do some good, but I am sure, too, that many 
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of them generate a lot of work, which, if the committee never met, 
would not have to be done, and probably no one would ever know 
the difference. 

General CaLLAHAN. Mr. Scrivner, there are a number of boards 
and committees within the Air Force structure which are for the 
purpose really of effecting coordination as much as anything, and they 
could very well be time savers. 

Mr. Scrivner. With reference to some of them I would agree with 
that, and there must. be some of them that do some good. That is 
what I said. However, I am quite sure, too, that a lot of them make 
exhaustive studies that are never used, and by the time they get 
through the value is gone because it has taken so long. 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


On page 2-2 I note that there is an amount of $4 million for com- 
mercial communications. What other communications do you use? 

General Bogart. Do you have your communications breakdown, 
Colonel Friedman? 

Colonel Friepman. Sir, I believe that particular item is the Air 
Force contribution to the defense communications network. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know. This says “commercial communi- 
cations,” and that is why I assumed there must be some other type of 
communications, and I was just curious about it. 

Colonel Friepman. I believe I can speak to that, sir. 

General Bocartr. Mr. Serivner, we have a statement as to what this 
covers on page 2-7. The $4,170,000 is broken out as follows: ‘‘Funds 
requested provide for the Air Force share of the consolidated Depart- 
ment of Defense communications system at the seat of Government.” 
This requirement is $1,195,000. 

In addition, $2,975, 000 for telephone tolls, telegraph, cable, and 
teletype costs associated with telegraph service, Marine cable and 
teletype service for the Major Command Headquarters, and Field 
Extension Offices located out of the Washington area. Other com- 
munications services provide for rental of switchboard and tie-line 
facilities for installation charges and for leased administrative circuits 
which are not a part of an Air Forcewide communications network or 
system. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, there is an Air Forcewide communi- 
cations network but GLOBECOM is not included in here? 

General Bocarr. No, sir. 

In accordance with the Chairman’s request of a few days ago we 
have a complete break of those networks which we are providing. 


COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Scrivner. You also have on page 2—9 commercial transporta- 
tion which I would assume, again, means that you have other trans- 
portation. Therefore, the ‘commercial transportation is only a part 
of the transportation costs? 

General Bocart. This is true, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the other transportation cost that we do 
not see here? 

General Bogart. Well, on page 2-9, sir, what we have broken 
out there is the tempoary duty travel of personnel by commercial 
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means and there are also the costs of travel by Government trans- 
portation. That would not be shown here. 
ae Scrivner. In other words, this is only a portion of the travel 
cost? 

General Bogart. It is only a portion, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CIVILIAN ORIENTATION TRIPS 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one request, and that is that 
we ask the Department of Defense to give us a full and complete 
report on what is known as civilian orientation trips in all the services. 

Mr. Manon. We ought to know the number of civilians who have 
participated and the pyeormeas cost involved, and where the 
orientation meetings have been held, and so forth. 

General Boaart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think Mr. Crosby can take that up with the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and get a statement on that without any difficulty 
and call it to our attention. 

Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


Arr Mission Orrices AND INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Summary of program requirements 


¥s 
Description | 1956 actual 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 





Project 


484 | Air Mission offices and Inter-American 
relations... .__- es Tecihys 





$450, 692 





$570, 000 $558, 000 


Comparison of fiscal year 1956 program requirements as reflected in 1957 budget 
with fiscal year 1956 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1958 budget 


A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


{In thousands of dollars] 

















Difference, 
Total pro- Program re- | increase (+) 
gram re- quirements or de- 
Project Description quirements per 1958 crease (—), 
| per 1957. | budget 1958 com- 
| budget | pared with 
| 1957 
(1) | §6@) | (3) (4) 
| aS hil Rs 
| 
| 
4384 Air Mission offices and Inter-American Relations | $457. 6 | $450. 7 | —$6.9 
| | | 





B. EXPLANATION 


This decrease reflects a reduction in the United States Air Force share of addi- 
tional compensation payments to accredited mission military personnel which 
resulted from a change in personnel authorizations. 


Comparison of fiscal year 1957 program requirements as reflected in 1957 budget 
with fiscal year 1957 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1958 budget 


A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


[In thousands of dollars} 


Difference, 
Total pro- | Program re- | increase (+) 
gram re- quirements or de- 
Description quirements per 1958 crease (—), 
Project per 1957 budget 1958 eom- 
budget pared with 
1957 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
484 | Air mission offices and inter-American relations_- $521 | $570 +49 





B., EXPLANATION 


The increased requirement is related to expanded and new courses at the 
United States Air Force School for Latin America which required additional 
equipment for classroom activities ($20.0); and other day-to-day operating sup- 

lies for support of the United States Air Mission Offices, United States Air Force 
ection of the Joint Brazil-United States Military Commission, and the Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force School for Latin America, which was formerly 
furnished without reimbursement. 

Mr. Manon. We shall now proceed to consideration of the next 
project, General Bogart. 

General Bogart. Sir, the next project is project 484 which is ‘Air 
Mission Offices and Inter-American Relations.”’ 

The statement is that of Lt. Col. Warren G. Craig. In section 2 
at page 2-12 there is shown a comparison for the last 3 years of the 
project requirements. This estimate is up slightly for 1957 over 
fiscal 1956, and it is down slightly in 1958 below the fiscal 1957 re- 
quirement. The difference from 1957 is $12,000, $570,000 down to 
$558,000. 


STATEMENT oF Lt. Cov. Warren G. Craica 


Colonel Craic. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the funds requested under this project are required to fulfill the 
Department of the Air Force’s responsibility for furthering hemi- 
spheric security and inter-American relations by the operation of the 
United States Air Force missions in Latin America, the Air Force 
Section of the Joint Brazil-United States Military Commission in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and the USAF school for Latin America at 
Albrook Air Force Base, C. Z. 


MISSIONS AND AIR SECTION, JOINT BRAZIL-UNITED STATES MILITARY 
COMMISSION 


The United States Air Force missions to Latin America are manned 
by selected officers and airmen who train and advise host country 
Air Force personnel in United States Air Force methods and pro- 
cedures, and assist in the standardization of military equipment in 
the Western Hemisphere. The training, advice and assistance given 
parallels USAF doctrine and organization. 
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The 14 missions and the Air Force Section of the JBUSMC will 
continue through fiscal year 1958. In addition, a mission will be 
activated in Argentina on or about August 1, 1957. 

The missions are operated under contract agreement between the 
United States and the country concerned. These contracts are 
negotiated and maintained with State Department cooperation. A 
typical mission contract is provided under section IV, page 1 of the 
presentation book before you. 

The number of officers and airmen assigned to each country varies 
according to the desires of the government concerned. For example, 
Guatemala and Nicaragua have eight members while Peru and 
Venezuela have 22 and 23 members, respectively. The presence of 
211 United States Air Force mission members in daily contact with 
host country Air Force officials of 15 countries, constantly working 
toward improvement of the Latin American air forces, is continuously 
effective in promoting better relations with the United States. 


LATIN AMERICAN SCHOOL 


The USAF School for Latin America at Albrook Aur Force Base, C. Z., 
provided training to 553 officers and airmen of the Latin American 
air forces during the past year. A variety of courses are currently 
being given at the school. Some of the current classes are being 
expanded during this fiscal year aud additional courses will be offered 
in fiscal year 1958. In fiscal years 1957 and 1958, student loads are 
programed at 618 and 718, respectively. The increased enrollment is 
to better fulfill Latin American training requirements in order that 
these countries may achieve a greater degree of military self-sufficiency. 


The school represents a practical means of encouraging friendly 
relations between the air forces of the Americas. All the training is 
provided in the Spanish language by bilingual United States Air Force 
instructors. It has been credited by both Latin American air force 
chiefs and United States Air Force officials with contributing im- 
mensely toward hemispheric unity through the standardization of 
aircraft maintenance procedures and terminology. 


USAF Scnoor ror Latin America, Courses or Stupy, 1958 Fiscan YEAR 
PROGRAM 
Continuing courses: 
Jet aircraft crew chief, T—33 
Aircraft turbojet engine mechanic 
Aircraft maintenance officer 
Control tower and radio operator 
Supply officer 
Link trainer operator and mechanic 
Aircraft propeller mechanic 
Aeromedical technician 
Communications officer 
Personal equipment technician 
Supply technician 
Weather observer 
Expanded courses: 
Aircraft armament technician 
Aircraft electrical systems technician 
Aircraft instrument mechanic 
Aircraft and engine mechanic 
Aircraft radio maintenance technician 
Aireraft sheet metal technician 





—_— Sh hae 


’ 
1 
y 
y 
i 
Q 
S 
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New courses: 
Personnel officer course 
Field grade officer course 
Personnel specialist (enlisted) 
Technical instructor course 


FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Although both the missions program and the Latin American 
School will engage in increased activities during fiscal year 1958, the 
fund requirements for this project will decrease from $570,000 in 
fiscal year 1957 to $558,000 in fiscal year 1958, a difference of $12,000. 
This decrease is primarily due to the nonrecurring procurement 
during fiscal year 1957 of supplies and equipment related to the 
yen of the Latin American School. 

would like to insert at this point in the record portions of the 
presentation book, 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Project 484. Air mission offices and inter-American relations: 
Program requirements, fiscal vear 1958 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957 570, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956 450, 692 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for the operation of 14 United States Air Force mission 
offices in Latin America and an Air mission to Argentina, which will be activetad 
August 1, 1957, the United States Air Force section of the Joint Brazil-United 
States Military Commission, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and the Headquarters, 
United States Air Force School for Latin America, located at Albrook Air Force 
Base, C. Z. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The following is a summary of the organizations which are supported within 
this estimate and the related fund requirements: 


Fiscal year 
Organization 


1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


FN aaa jomesnenpemeae 
1. United States Air Force mission offices. _...........__..-..- $226, 895 $270, 900 | $204, 200 
2. United States Air Force section of the Joint Brazil-United . 

76, 300 | 53, 200 


222, 800 210, 600 
570, 000 | 558, 000 


The United States air missions in Latin America and the United States 
Air Force Section of the Joint Brazil-United States Military Commission are 
constituted for the purpose of promoting hemispheric security by assisting Latin 
American governments in military affairs, so as to increase the efficiency of Latin 
American air forces by training their personnel in the doctrines of the United 
States Air Force; to promote standardization of military equipment and organiza- 
tion and the use of materials common to the United States Air Force; and to foster 
friendly relations and strengthen the ties of inter-American solidarity. Missions 
are under contract with foreign governments for the specific purpose of training 
we personnel of the host government in air doctrines of the United States Air 

orce. 

The Headquarters, United States Air Force School for Latin America provided 
training to 553 personnel of Latin American air forces during the fiscal year 1956, 
and in fiscal years 1957 and 1958 there are programed student enrollments of 618 
and 718, respectively. The school conducts 2 classes per year for a period of 
approximately 22 weeks each. 
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The following is a list of the courses offered at the Headquarters, United States 
Air Force School for Latin America: 


Course 

Title 
Aircraft armament technician ! 
Aircraft electrical system technician ! 
Aircraft instrument mechanic ! 
Jet aircraft crew chief, T-33 
Aircraft turbojet engine mechanic 
Aircraft and engine mechanic ! 
Aircraft maintenance officer 
Aircraft propeller mechanic 
Aircraft radio maintenance technician ! 
Airframe aircraft sheet-metal technician ! 
Aeromedical technician 


2 
= 
3 
= 


CoOnNoohwnde 


Control tower and radio operator 
Personal equipment technician 
Supply officer 

Supply technician 

Link-trainer operator and mechanic 
Weather observer 

Personnel officer 2 

Field grade officer ? 

Personnel specialist (enlisted) ? 
Technical instructor ? 


! Increased studentloads in July 1957. 
2 New courses scheduled to begin January 1958. 


A breakdown of budget project fund requirements by category of expense is 
as follows: 


Fiseal year 
Category of expense 


(a) Personal services. -_. idee echt oR eles : 7 $137, 000 
(6) Additional compensation __._____- an ne 9, § 70, LOO 
(c) Supplies and equipment. -.-.__ Sek that dn tedessandee , OF 99, 000 
(d) Contractual maintenance of eq ie 9, 09% 15, GOO 
(e) Education of dependents in foreign countries __....____-- 5, 52! 57, 800 
o Temporary duty travel_____. a ‘ 58, 7 65, 000 
g) Subsistence and laundry._..............--- RE 116, 382 
(h) Civil servee retirement fund. -. Ce hA Sie ok bebdwteie 0 
(i) Other nonpersonnel expenses_. ........._..-.- walecteshalite ‘ 9, 218 | 


Total fiscal year requirements... ................-.-..-.- 50, 692 | 570, 000 
‘Total rounded to__.....-....-... an eet. | 





(a) Personal services, $143,300 


The funds requested will provide for the pay of 3 man-years of United States 
nationals and 59 man-years of foreign native civilian personnel assigned to admin- 
istrative duties associated with the operation of the United States Air Force 
missions, the United States Air Force Section, Joint Brazil-United States Military 
Pemneeeronte and the Headquarters, United States Air Force School for Latin 

merica. 

The following reflects a comparison requirement for civilian personal services: 


Fiscal year 


_— 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Personal services ; $130, 075 $137, 000 $143, 300 
SE cece tanuneetourceriees geiredesrniaé==5<*= 63 | 62 
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The increase in fiscal year 1958 provides for the full years cost of a local wage 
increase effective for only a portion of fiscal year 1957. 


(b) Additional compensation, $73,400 


In accordance with Public Law 247, 69th Congress, May 19, 1926, accredited 
mission military personnel are authorized additional compensation at the rates 
as prescribed in the Presidential pay schedule of 1942, to offset the increased 
expenses incurred incidental to their duty assignments in foreign countries. By 
agreement negotiated by the Department of State, the United States Air Force 
pays a portion of this expense when the host country is not financially able to do 
so. The distribution of the amounts payable by the host country and the United 
States Air Force varies in accordance with the agreements as they pertain to the 
particular country and assignee. The following tabulation reflects a comparison 


of the number of accredited personnel and associated additional compensation 
payments: 










































































Fiscal year j 
} 
1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
——| 
Acored- | Addi- | Accred- | Addi- | Accred- | Addi- 
ited per-| tional | ited per-| tional | ited per-| tional 
sonnel | compen-}| sonnel | compen-| sonnel | conrpen- 
sation sation sation 
U. 8. Air Foree Mission Office: | | 
RE stage camdampnteeedood 5.3 $11, 689 5} $11, 102 | 5 $11, 102 
ements [lagen EE S| | — 
Host country share. .............. a a Gr i. ss. | ib 6.46-tenten 614 
U. 8. Air Force share.._..-____- ; ..| ‘11,088 | 10, 488 | : 10, 488 
ASS Ete Oo RO ata 4.9} 1,92}... 7] 17,5%| 8). 19,106 
Host country share..........--_--|__... @ oe 7th 8S Pig gpg sos 6, 446 
U. 8. Air Force share. ._......---.}..25.2-.-. 7, 758 | 11,631 }|_.--. 4 12, 748 
ES ST ce RN. SON a | 10.8} 16490) 31] 16,770| 12] 18,485 
Te CO I oo wes indi siésnn< <Inbemennians .  _—s &, 542 |_- ical 9, 590 
U. 8. Aw Force share. ............ feat 8, 152 | S$ 28 't... = 8, 895 
Bd Salvedorecsanstin ctieeoteccveeenns | &e| ania| 5| t0,280| 5 | 10,280 
Host country share......-..-..--- heaimapeadcee CONE Biccnctans SME eccaacee 8, 400 
U.S. Air Force share. .-......_.- bd ecena he DONE sec scs os 0 989.h sc. ccackl 1, 882 
Hondures., 4ii..........cid...-....-| .... BA |..618)........6].. @ 9M] eras 4 6, 758 
Host country share. _-_._- ee ; | 1, 986 - ae me + 2, 580 ' | 2, 580 
U. 8. Air Force share.._.......- Pio elite | 4.190} 4,176 | ; 4, 176 
puoapeige 000.01). lal em: ga) 60m)  7| 11,462, £47] ~~ 1,462 
Host country share. .-............. eaeeat 2, $60 |--........ Tae See 3, 155 
Wy Pel ae POO Ie oo giecmncctagelah asdsiens Cee te lee AI ciate i 8, 307 
Pees ébinlisakds dete | 16.6 | 38,249 13} 29,265; 14| 30,966 
Host country share__..._..._____- 5 aekaapeieda Oa (onc .cs Tee ee 7, 560 
U. 8. Air Force share_-..........-. eT Ses Fi. Lt. 22, CBG" Yo - 23, 406 
| a | I ee | 
DO a dees tg--n kee] LOT ee 52 | 103, 163 | 55 | 108, 247 
Less host country share_.................. a cdavakead —36, 418 |__- ...| —36, 356 |...- --| 38,345 
U.S. Air Force share. _._..-.-- acd Liat @8,222 |..........| 66,807 |..........| 69,902 
Plus increase for currency exchange fluc- | } | 
tuation and overlap of personnel on re- | 
GN do cacnugemenedinecenvase wabeccmussial SUP iketstsenan +38, 198 |_-.- 000 +3, 498 
Total, U. 8. Air Force share... .._..- | 51.6 | 60, 841 62| 70,000} 55| 73,400 








(c) Supplies and equipment, $61,200 


This estimate covers the procurement of gasoline and lubricants required in the 
operation of 72 motor vehicles assigned to the missions and for the operating 
supplies and materials, such as oxygen, radio receiver and transmitter kits, office 
supplies, periodicals, coveralls and caps utilized by the mission offices, the com- 
mission, and the school. The following is a comparison of the fund requirements: 





TS 
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Fiscal year 


1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 











Gasoline and oil for motor vehicles _._.........-.....-.------.- $7, 590 $8, 000 $8, 000 
Other supplies, materials, and equipment © 22, 400 91, 000 53, 200 
enn | a 

iat ile hE tinea mart intnaoteeneerbncn 29, 990 | 99, 000 | 61, 200 


The decreased requirement in the fiseal year 1958 estimate under that of the 
fiscal year 1957 is attributable to a one-time procurement of supplies and equip- 
ment associated with an approved training program for the United States Air 
Force School for Latin America, The school is presently capable of training 309 
students per class or 618 students annually in 18 Air Force specialties. A recent 
joint analysis showed a requirement to increase the capacities of 6 of the courses 
offered and to add 4 new courses. Although this expansion is programed to begin 
in the fiscal year 1958, it is essential that the associated supplies and equipment 
be in place prior to the starting time of the classes. By having the equipment 
in place, any latent technical difficulties will be discovered and corrected in ad- 
vance, Also, the instructor personnel will have an opportunity to familiarize 
themselves in the use of the equipment and operating capabilities. 


(d) Contractual maintenance of equipment, $15,600 


Funds requested are for the contractual maintenance of the 72 motor vehicles 
used in Latin American mission activities. 


(e) Education of dependents in foreign countries, $56,600 

This estimate provides for the pay of tuition costs incident to the education of 
dependent children of the United States Air Force military personnel assigned to 
mission duty throughout Latin America. The programed student enrollment is 
based upon the experienced average number of dependent children of school age 
within each geographical area involved. The tuition rate varies for each country 
from an average of $127 in Bolivia to $335in Cuba. The following is a comparison 
of the requirements: 





Fiscal year 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 











ie deal Lad os daeaneehdeibenoecas maatiatil | $45, 525 $57, 800 $56, 600 


REDON tikes de Ak keen posec cess | $219 $236 $238 


Number of students -_-...........- seoaedinp ean Ca as sennee ls hadiicartiseea 208 245 | 238 
i 


(f) Temporary duty travel, $65,547 

This estimate provides for the per diem and commercial transportation costs 
incident to the temporary duty travel performed by military personnel in connec- 
tion with staff visits, training activities, and flights made to adjoining areas. 
The fiscal year 1958 travel requirements are based on experience costs applied to 
the number of trips planned to accomplish the program objectives. 

The following is a summary of the requirements for temporary duty travel 
and related factors: 


Fiscal year 


F 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


| 
Travel expenses: 





ee he cen che eenonah amanpecsl $57, 773 | $64, 014 $64, 561 
Commercial transportation... .............-.--------------| 986 | 986 | 986 
iticihbierincnvee Cee iiiiat hee etc ietiaeeitin 58, 759 | 65, 000 | 65, 547 
Per diem factors: | | 

DUG OF BIN B aici sani e) usd Se sgceoassnnaudpecdsp<buces -| 1, 287 | 1, 426 1, 440 
Average number of days.............--.-..------------» . 5.5 | 5.5 | 5.5 
SY GEIR SUP ERRELSE R S18 DES --| 7, 080 | 7, 845 | 7, 912 
Average cost..............- LLG VIO sag } $8.16 | $8. 16 $8. 16 

Commercial transportation factors: } | 
eth hind, cetene inenmeadeednarati : 8 s & 
A RR a A 1, 281 1, 281 1, 281 
$123. 25 | $123. 25 


Average cost per trip. ................ inequinennnenaaeataxa $123. 25 








—vew 


rm ve 
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The increased requirement in fiscal years 1958 and 1957 over the prior year is 
related to an increase in the number of supply and maintenance inspections, 
which will. be required to assure the maximum utilization of United States Air 
Force equipment within the Latin American Air Forces. 


(g) Subsistence and laundry, $135,213 


This estimate covers the subsistence and laundry, including dry-cleaning services 
furnished to students attending the headquarters, United States Air Force School 
for Latin America. The funds required for this purpose are based on experience 
eo applied to the annual enrollment program of 718 students as computed 

ow: 


Subsistence: 718 students by 154 days, at $1.08 per day__-_-__- cee $119, 417 
Laundry and dry cleaning: 718 students, at $22 per student__._____- 15, 796 
Ne SA IGG EES oan wccwcnsimatmacente Seance 135, 213 


The following is a comparison of the fund requirements: 








| Fiscal year 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
ecepereenachnslceetnpieshatitadea tala janet eeysnncnamceenaniian ans 
eh oie oct iain nine caéeindéswemdunsdeen budcl $91, 975 $102, 786 $119, 417 
Ley GT Gry Gee. sao so os coos. aa 12, 166 13, 596 | 5, 796 


ee ile ne ee Ae ge 104, 141 116, 382 | 135, 213 





The increased requirement in fiscal year 1958 is directly related to the increased 
student enrollment above the prior years. 
(h) Civil service retirement fund, $900 

This estimate is for the Government’s portion of the cost associated with the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended by section 401, Public 
Law 854, 84th Congress. 
(i) Other nonpersonnel expenses, $6,400 


The funds requested are for operating expenses such as real property rentals, 
commercial communication facilities, commercial transportation of things, and 
other contractual services required on a recurring basis. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE SCHOOL FOR LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. Scrivner. As I understand it, the United States Air Force 
School for Latin America is the one which is located in the Canal Zone? 

General Bocarr. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the name of that school? 

General Bocarr. It is Albrook Air Force Base. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you know offhand how many different South 
American countries are represented there by students? 

General Bocart. Mr. Scrivner, there are in each of these programs 
some charts which you may want to put into the record. They show 
what the costs are and the distribution of funds. 


HOST COUNTRY CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Crossy. In the statement on page 4 the following statement is 
made: 

The missions are operated under contract agreement between the United States 
and the country concerned and these contracts are negotiated and maintained 
with State Department cooperation. 

Are any of the costs paid by the host countries? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir; they are. 
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Do you have any break on that, Colonel Friedman? 

Colonel FriepmMan. There is a very detailed break on page 6 of 
section 2, Mr. Crosby. There is a break that shows, by country, the 
host country share and the United States Air Force share. It shows 
the share of additional compensation paid to accredited mission mili- 
tary personnel which is carried by the country to whom we have 
representation as opposed to. the Air Force share. 

Mr. Manon. If there are no further questions on this item, we 
will proceed to consideration of the next project. 


Heapquarters, Unitep States Arr Force Directep Prosyect 


Summary of program requirements 


| 
Project Description 1956 actual 
(1) (2) 


1957 estimate 
(3) 


1958 estimate 
(4) 








$6, 828, 000 


$7, 050, 000 








489-A | Headquarters, USAF directed project. __.._- $5, 771, 731 


5 
General Bocart. The next project, Mr. Chairman, is project 489- 
A, sir, and we have the statement of Brig. Gen. D. E. Hooks. Thisisa 
classified project known as AFOAT-—1. 
We have the classified statement.as well as the unclassified state- 
ment here. 
STATHMENT OF BRIG. GEN. D. E. HOOKS 


General Hooxs. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
project 489-A provides for operational and maintenance expenses 
required to support an Air Force directed project. The estimate 
includes requirements for supplies and equipment that cannot be 
obtained through normal support channels, for contractual services, 
transportation of things, and temporary-duty travel of people. For 
fiscal year 1958, under project 489-A, the Air Force is requesting 
$6,828,000. This is a decrease of $222,000, and is 3 percent less 
than the 1957 funding program. 

In section IT of this book an unclassified narrative justification 
concerning items of expense is provided for your reference. 

My detailed statement is classified, therefore I would like to con- 
tinue my discussion off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Hooks. I would like to submit the justifications for these 
estimates for the record at this point. 


Project 489-A. Headquarters, United States Air Force directed project: 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_..........----------- $6, 828, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957_..._.-_--...--------- 7, 050, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_.......-_-.-----.---- 5, 771, 731 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for the operation and maintenance expenses which are 
eculiar to and required in connection with a Headquarters, United States Air 
‘orce, directed project of a classified nature. 





nr 08 nn Mie 
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PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The fiseal year 1958 requirements necessary for the successful accomplishment 
of the assigned mission were developed by the utilization of experience costs 
applied to the programed objectives. A ious of fund requirements by 
category of expense is as follows: 








Fiscal year 
Category of expense 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
(a) Supplies.and equipment. .--___.........-.-...-.-..-..---_-. $342, 326 $625, 700 $525, 105 
oS Leased real property rentals_.............-..-....--------- 3, 989 8, 000 21, 760° 
¢) Commercial communications._..............-...---.---.-- 93, 414 173. 000 168, 068 
(d) Commercial transportation of things. ...............-.--_. 32, 379 48, 800 40, 517 
@) Temporary-auty travel. ................. sa 252, 285 188, 000 176, 315 
(7) Other eqnevectunl qurviees.............................,.-- 5, 047, 338 6, 006, 500 5, 896, 235- 
Total fiscal year requirements.............--.---....---- 5, 771, 781 7, 050, 000 6, 828, 000 
} 


' 


(a) Supplies and equipment, $525,106 


This estimate covers procurement of operating supplies and equipment, includ- 
ing ‘peculiar and extraordinary items. The fiscal year 1958 fund requirement 
includes for the first time funds amounting to $48,000 for the purchase of items 
from the General Supplies Division of the Air Force stock fund. The decrease 
of $100,600 in fiscal year 1958 below the 1957 requirement is primarily attrib- 
utable to the stabilization of the program. 


(b) Leased real property rentals, $21,760 


The funds requested will provide for the rental of privately owned buildings 
and associated utilities services for field locations where it is not possible to ob- 
tain the requirements through the facilities of a military installation. The in- 


crease of $13,800 will provide for a full year’s cost of facilities established during 
fiscal year 1957. 


(c) Commercial communications, $168,068 


Commercial communications services are necessary to satisfy the operational 
requirements when Government-owned or Air Forcewide leased networks and 
systems cannot be utilized because of locations or nature of the traffic requirement. 
(d) Commercial transportation of things, $40,517 

These funds cover the transportation costs of miscellaneous supplies, materials, 
and equipment to worldwide areas of operation. Military Aircraft and Military 
Sea Transportation Service are used whenever feasible, however, due to time, 
location and nonavailability of military modes of transport for urgent movements, 
there are occasions when it is necessary to utilize commercial transportation 
facilities. 


(e) Temporary duty travel, $176,315 


This estimate provides for per diem and commercial transportation expenses: 


associated with temporary duty travel performed by personnel, assigned to field 
offices and teams, who are required to travel in the accomplishment of the mission 


of this project. The following is a comparison of travel expenses and related 
factors: 


| Fiscal year 














1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 

Travel expenses: 
Oe OS es ad Stee aki obv neath dad ohackeene $74, 528 $66, 480 $78, 541 
Commercial transportation. _..__..- = éehnabhetieiianed 177, 757 121, 520 | 97, 774 
OU i RN ian sd os 252, 285 | 188, 000 | 176, 315 

Per diem factors: 
Number of trips requiring per diem___._.............----- 1, 587 1, 260 1, 366 
Average number of days per trip Rr ee 5. 87 | 5. 59 7.19 
Total number of days requiring per diem__--__- = & 9, 316 | 8, 310 9, 818 
PV Oe er 3 See ae $8. 00 $8. 00 $8. 00 

Commercial transportation factor: 

OO Oe a ti isd ceuidddbadetih benen 899 813 796 
Average miles per trip.........._.-- enmkekinncece 2, 636 1, 993 1, 638 
I EE ii havo oivincinc cn wennaccsssnaedcdsaknas $197. 73 | $149. 47 $122. 83 
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The above requirements are based on experience costs applied to the number 
of trips planned to fulfill the approved program. The decreases reflected in fiscal 
year 1958 and fiscal year 1957 requirements are related to stabilization im project 
activities. 

(f) Other contractual services, $5,896,235 

This estimate provides for contractual services of a scientific and technical 
nature which are more feasible and economically obtainable from other Govern- 
ment agencies and commercial sources. Of the total funds required $1.2 million 
is associated with contracts with other Government agencies and $4.3 million will 
provide for the commercial contracts. The contracts will cover services such as 
instrumentation studies, special chemical analyses, and operation of a portion of 
a worldwide technical network. The remainder of the funds requested are re- 
quired for contracts executed by field offices and teams, and contractual mainte- 
nance and repair of facilities and equipment. 

General Bogart. The requirements were $5.8 million in fiscal year 
1956, $7 million in fiscal year 1957 and it is $6.8 million for fiscal year 
1958. This is a slight reduction and it is due, I believe, almost entirely 
to the stabilization of the program. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions on this item? 

If not, we shall proceed to consideration of the next project. 


MISCELLANEOUS CURRENT EXPENSES 


Summary of program requirements 





| | 
Project | Description | 1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
(1) (2) | (3) 4) 
dead lel tiacnilsisccliddphbgnthel lobbies. 
| 
491 | Miscellaneous current expenses..............-- | $404, 518 $489, 000 $533, 000 


Comparison of fiscal year 1956 program requirements as reflected in 1957 budget 
with fiscal year 1956 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1958 budget 


A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


[In thousands of dollars] 


| 


Difference, 





Total pro- | Program re- | increase (+) 
| gram re- quirements | or decrease 
Project Description | quirements | per 1958 (—), 1958 
| ‘per1957 | budget | compared 
budget | | with 1957 
(1) (2) (3) ‘4) 
491 | Miscellaneous current expenses._-..----- : + $434. 4 | $404. 5 | —$29. 9 


B. EXPLANATION 


This decrease is related to change in requirements associated with payment of 
industrial security claims. 


Comparison of fiscal year 1957 program requirements as reflected in 1957 budget 
utth fiscal year 1957 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1955 budget 


A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Difference, 
Total pro- Program re- | increase (+) 
gram re- quirements or decrease 
Project Description quirements per 1958 (—), 1958 
per 1957. | budget compared 
budget | | with 1997 
(2) | @ | (4) 
= Se —- I 
491 | Miscellaneous current expenses-__-__=-......--...-- } $432 $489 | 


B. EXPLANATION 


This increase is associated with the expansion and further implementation of 
the community relation program. 

General Bocart. The next project, Mr. Chariman, is project 491. 
This is the miscellaneous current expenses under budget program 
490, “Contingencies.’”’ The statement is that of Mr. J. J. Me- 
Laughlin, who is the administrative assistant in the Office of the 
Secretary of the Air Force. 


STATEMENT OF Mr. J. J. McLAvuGuHuin 


Mr. McLaveutun. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
budget project 491, “Miscellaneous Current Expenses,” under the 
contingencies program, provides for those expenditures of an extraor- 
dinary, contingent, or classified nature which occur in the discharge 
of the functions and responsibilities of the United States Air Force 
and are not properly chargeable to other appropriated fund programs. 

This budget project defrays the cost of several diversified activities 
which are monitored by Headquarters, United States Air Force, in 
accordance with Secretary of the Air Force policies. These activities 
include: 

(a) Travel of Members of Congress who visit Air Force installations 
in connection with the examination of military estimates. 

(6) Foreign liaison and inter-American relations activities which 
provide for an exchange of information about operating procedures, 
military problems of mutual interest, technological developments, 
and include visits to this country by foreign military and government 
officials. 

(c) Industrial security claim payments which are made to contrac- 
tor-employees who have been suspended from employment and*sub- 
sequently cleared and returned to duty. 

(2) Conduct of a civil liaison program which is designed in the nature 
of periodic orientation conferences and tours to keep governmental 
officials, representatives of industry, leaders of national organizations 
and educational institutions well informed regarding the air defense 
program. Planned community relations activities and official repre- 
sentation functions at Air Force installations, fostering better rela- 
tions with local civic organizations and governments through mutual 
understanding and interest. These funds are also used to support 
the observance of Armed Services Day. 
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»» The fiscal year 1958 estimate of $533,000 represents an increase of 
$44,000 over the fiscal year 1957 financial program. The increase in 
the estimate is primarily related to the expansion and further imple- 
mentation of the community relations program. 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, at page 2-1 we show the project 
requirements for the 3 fiscal years, 1956, 1957, and 1958. 

he requirement in 1956 was for $404,518, $489,000 in 1957 and 

$533,000 in 1958. 

Page 2-2 shows the breakdown of these requirements by general 
PorRose 

(The pages referred to follow:) 
Project 491. Miscellaneous current expenses: 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1958............-........--. $533, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1957___..._........---------- 489, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_.........---------- ---. 404,518 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for miscellaneous current expenses required by official 
courtesy and protocol representation, maintaining inter-American and foreign 
relations, community and industrial relations, congressional inspections of Air 
Force activities and for other purposes of a classified nature. Expenditures in 
this project are authorized and approved by the Secretary of the Air Force. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


These funds defray the expenses associated with maintaining and furthering 
inter-American relations including costs in connection with visits of distinguished 
representatives of foreign governments to the United States. Funds are also 
included for the expenses of official Air Foree functions such as base dedications, 
Armed Forces Day and other special occasions; and, for expenses of American 
officials, industrialists, scientists, and representatives of national organizations 
and ‘educational institutions parti¢ipating in Air Force sponsored orientation 
‘meetings. This estimate also provides for the payment of expenses associated 
with the visits:of Congressmen during official examination of Air Force installa- 
tions, the conduet.of base-level community relations programs and claims for lost 
wages entered by civilian-contractor employees upon clearance and restoration 
to duty following suspensions from work for security reasons. 

The following table presents a fiscal year comparison of these activities: 





Fiscal year 





Congressional inspections... ~~ - -- --+<<-.- ----4--e-anenn ene 
Foreign and inter-American relations 
Industrial security claims 
I a 
Miscellaneous expenditures 





Reliab aerhini ith ld cc he sca te See hip bi inh deshiee and 





Specific funds for contingency purposes are necessary in order to provide the 
Secretary of the Air Force with a degree of flexibility required to meet extraordi- 
nary situations while at the same time maintaining strict control over funds for 
such purposes. 

Mr. Manon. This is the operation and maintenance project? 

General Bogart. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Maron. Under contingencies? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Manon. We shall now proceed to consideration of the next 
item. 
Prosect B 


Summary of program requirements 


Project Description 1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

















i, CORE Te eid etn trannncahederqatvidiesds $85, 611 $135, 000 $135, 000 


General Bogart. The next item, sir, is project 493, project B. 
This is the statement of Brig. Gen. John E. Murray. 


STATEMENT OF Bric. GEN. JoHN E. Murray 


General Murray. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the fiscal year 1958 budget estimate of $135,000 for contingencies, 

roject 493, represents a consolidated requirement for the Office of 

pecial Investigations activities in the Zone of Interior and each Air 
Foree oversea command. ‘These funds are required for emergencies 
and extraordinary expenses incident to the operation of a centrally 
directed Air Force investigative agency which are not properly charge- 
able to other appropriations. 


MISSION 


The Office of Special Investigations is an integral part of the Air 
Force Inspector General activity and provides Air Force commanders 
with essential investigative services. Specific functions and responsi- 
bilities of the Office of Special Investigations for which these funds 
are used include: 

1. The conduct of special investigations of major criminal viola- 
tions of the Uniform Code of Military Justice and applicable Federal 
statutes falling within the scope of the United States Air Force. 

2. The performance of the counterintelligence investigative mission 
within the Air Force which includes investigations pertaining to sub- 
versive activities, espionage, sabotage, personnel disaffection, se- 
curity violations, and other related matters. 

3. The review, analysis, and dissemination to Air Force and other 
interested Government agencies of counterintelligence information 
and reports ae to both foreign and domestic counterintelli- 
gence and subversive activities. 

4. The conduct of such personnel background investigations as are 
required in connection with security clearances of individuals for ac- 
cess to classified security information. 

5. The conduct of investigations of violations of public trust in- 
cluding fraud and conspiracy matters, particularly in connection with 
the procurement or disposition of property. 

6. The conduct of special type investigations as may be required 
by competent authority. 
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CASELOADS 


In fiscal year 1956 the Office of Special Investigations completed a 
total of 431,901 cases and the results were made available to request- 
ing commanders. This compares with a total case completion figure 
of 383 ,198 in fiscal year 1955. Under existing national security direc- 
tives, it is estimated that the volume of personnel background investi- 
vations and substantive tvpe inv cotaretrons will total 447,000 cases in 
fiscal year 1957, and 449,000 cases in fiscal vear 1958. These are 
complete investigative cases and their “‘tanomate completion necessi- 
tate many corollary investigative assignments. Caseload by type is 
indicated in the following table: 


Actual, 
fiseal year 
1956 


| 
aia a ee eee pest 
| 


Estimate, 
fiseal year 
1957 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1958 


| 
414, 500 | 415, 500 


Personnel security investigations... _.._. eee Stceme idee 399, 593 
Substantative type investigations: 
General investigations 7 13, 5 14, 000 
Counterintelligence investigations - -- - aan ae oe 5, 7: 16, 000 16, 500 
Procurement investigations ‘ 3, 000 | 3, 000 
Total 431, 901 447, 000 449, 000 
National agency checks included in above figures......_..._.- (285, 945) | (300, 000) (300, 000) 





STAFFING 


The staff required to perform this investigative workload is com- 
prised of Air Force officers, airmen and civilians. As of December 
31, 1956, the authorized investigative staff consisted of 1,325 officers, 
1,009 airmen, and 107 civilians for a total of 2,441 investigators. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


This budget estimate is based on the assumption that caseload 
completions will continue at the present rate and the amount of funds 
requested is the same as programed in 1957. Expenditures from this 
fund are placed under strict control at each echelon of command. 
Each voucher is reviewed by the Director of Special Investigations 
to insure conformance with published instructions governing the use 
and administration of contingencies fund prior to submission to the 
Secretary of the Air Force for approval. 

I would like to insert a portion of the justification material. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Project 493. Project B: 
Program requirements, fiseal year 1958_--_- 4 _ $135, 000 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1957 _.. 185, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956 ; 85, 611 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Budget project 493 provides contingencies funds for Office of Special Investiga- 
tions activities in the Zone of Interior and each major oversea command. These 
funds are utilized to meet confidential expenses incident to the accomplishment of 
the mission assigned to this agency. 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Funds requested are for reimbursement to special agents of the Office of Special 
Investigations for out-of-pocket expenses incurred by them during the conduct of 
investigative assignments. Reimbursement from this project is limited to those 
expenses which cannot be paid from other approphated funds. Such reimburse- 
ments include streetcar, bus and subway fares, local mileage allowances, and other 
travel expenses incident to local travel in connection with a specific investigation. 
In addition, agents must pay fees in order to obtain photostatic copies of various 
documents, court records, and bank records, which are essential elements of 
investigative reports. Funds are also used, principally overseas, for the payment 
of informants. This estimated fund requirement is based on expenditures made 
during prior fiscal years. 

As indicated below, it is estimated that the number of investigations will remain 
relatively constant through fiscal year 1957 and fiscol year 1958. Accordingly, 
fund requirements for the budget vear are the same as that programed for fiscal 
year 1957. 

(a) Caseload by type is indicated in the following table: 











| Actual, Estimated Estimated 
| fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
| 1956 1957 1958 
Personne] security investigations._.................... | 399, 593 414, 500 415, 500 
Substantive type investigations: | 
General investigations. _ __- tae Tee I 13, 714 | 13, 500 14, 000 
Counterintelligence investigations. - Vi dbks «da whee Jaaa] 15, 731 16, 000 16, 500 
PPROCUIFOMIOINS TR VOSCISIGIONNS . . o.oo n 25 nn oo coon kee ce ee 2, 863 3, 000 3, 000 
i tl 431, 901 | 447, 000 | 449, 000 
National agency checks included in above figures. -.--_-__- (285, Bs 48) (300, va (300, 000) 
(b) Authorized investigative strength (as of December 31, 1956): 
Total worldwide: 
RNR ie ci 5s 5 dh 5 ig k ssh ss ms apatw gees Bee Oe ee eh 5 ee 1, 325 
Te ee te Oe cae at oe ku ae somer dan = sate wis sa ewe 1, 009 
vires et i See Se SUS SU LS A ee BE YP 107 
etal o.)6ud. tins da~ ig. - ~~ sso bere HL Be deer e~ paas-lapud-ocld- 2, 441 


Mr. Manon. You may proceed, General Bogart. 

General Bocart. This project, sir, provides contingency funds for 
the Office of Special Investigations in the Zone of the Interior, and in 
each major overseas command. The amount requested is shown on 
page 2-1. There is a total requirement of $135,000. This is the 
same amount we requested in 1957. 

The amount actually utilized in fiseal 1956 was $85,600. 

The breakdown as to the number of investigations and so forth is 
indicated on page 2-2. Here agaim these are classified requirements 
and this account is handled entirely on a certified voucher basis, as 
classified expenditures. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Bocarr. That is all of these projects which we had not 
covered in the operation and maintenance appropriation, sir. 

We have yet to cover our working capital funds. However, before 
we went into that, I thought that perhaps the committee might be 
interested in the situation in fiscal year 1957 as regards our operation 
and maintenance funds. 

As you know, we have announced recently that we were authorizing 
a reduction in flying hours. 
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CUTBACKS IN 1957 OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE FUND 


We have Colonel Miles here to give you the effect of that. Also 
we have a brief rundown of an analysis we have made of a number of 
Air Force bases in fiscal year 1957 to find out just what the effect of 
our reductions in funding for the commands was during fiscal year 
1957. I thought, perhaps, you might be interested in running 
through that very quickly. 

Mr. Manon. I think it would be good. 

General Bogart. May I suggest that in order to tell you how we got 
into the position in fiscal 1957 which Colonel Miles will point out, I 
should say that at the time of our first financial plan for fiscal year 
1957 which we normally prepare in May and June on the basis of 
an estimate of the appropriation, we realized that we were going to be 
in a very tight position. As we told you last year, we thought the 
O. and M. appropriation was pretty austere. We had a number of 
things which came up during the year, which is the normal case in 
oplantion and maintenance, which we had to absorb. That totaled 
about $195 million altogether. 

There are such things in those accounts as the $30.5 million that 
Mr. Garlock mentioned as the Wage Board increases, the increased 
cost of personal services, and we have had increases in the cost of 
special fuels of $8.5 million. 

We have all sorts of minor items: for example we had to Arcticize 
some boats for operation on the Mackenzie River in support of the 
DEW line. It turned out it was cheaper from the standpoint of 
transportation costs overall to operate up the Mackenzie River than 
it was to handle all of our supplies and equipment in the Navy summer 
operation. That was about $1 million. 

We have had a number of major costs overruns, most of which we 
have discussed with the committee at one time or another. At any 
rate, the total was about $195 million. In order to absorb these 
costs, we made reductions across the board. 

Do you have your list of fallout items? 

Colonel Frrepman. Yes, sir, I do. I can give some examples on 
that. We had initially thought that we aula have to pay for the 
technical publications, and it turned out that they are now being 
funded under the 100 appropriation. The financing of industry 
prepanennese programs is a policy change which permitted those to 

e financed out of normal supply contracts—the 100 and 200 appropri- 
ations—which represented a savings of some $2.3 million, 

Then, there. were some program changes which came about and 
which permitted reductions in costs which were contemplated at the 
time of the compilation of the 1957 President’s budget estimate. 

General Bogart. I think, Mr. Chairman, the main thing we should 
point out is that we have estimated, for major items, that our local 
arene across the board have actually been cut down about $85 mil- 
ion below what we had anticipated, and about the same amount in 
our real-property maintenance and repair. 

That is we think we have reduced about $85 million below the 
requirement which we initially computed. Then, in a great number 
of minor items, the major commands have themselves reduced by 
about $30 million below their final stated requirements. 

At any rate, with our January 31 revision, we came up with a 
shortage, after the Air Staff had cranked in the program changes 
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resulting from our changes below the 137-wing program, of about 
$163 million. We then went through and itemized specific things 
which we told the commands not to do and we ended up with a deficit 
of about $51 million and we just could not find any rationale for a 
directive to save that amount of money. 

We met this amount by authorizing the reduction in flying hours. 
We want to tell you what the commands have reported back as the 
effect of this, iol Colonel Miles is prepared to do that. 

I would like to make one point clear here: Normally, when we come 
up with a figure of this sort as the minimum requirement for flying 
support, we usually discount it by about 3 percent, because we say 
“Well, there will probably be that much maintenance slip.” 

This is what we actually would have had to absorb—about $37 
million. We had asked for a supplemental of $25.5 million and it is 
possible with that supplemental that we might not have had the 
drastic reduction that we have had here. There has been no action 
yet on the supplemental and it is too late to do us much good. 

If we were to get it, we would just have to take action to come out 
even at the end of the year. This is what. we wanted Colonel Miles 
to show you here. We thought this would be an interesting point at 
which to do it. 

Mr. Manon. Will you please go ahead, Colonel Miles? 


REDUCTION IN FLYING HOURS 


Colonel Mites. Mr. Chairman, by way of further illustration before 
I show these items, this is 

General Bocart. These details that Colonel Miles is showing 
overall I believe must be off the record, sir, because they are classified 
in toto. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. You may proceed. When you can go 
on the record indicate it. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. You say it is not proper to put the statements which 
you are making on the record. 

I believe you will be able to put considerable information on the 
record which bears on this point. During your testimony or after- 
ward, in a separate statement which you can submit, give us some- 
thing for the record. 

Colonel Mies. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Then you may proceed off the record. 

Colonel Mites. We could proceed on the record if it were general- 
ized and made nonspecific. 

General Bogart. We will submit a full statement on this, Mr. 
Chairman. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Initial flying reprograming actions taken currently by major commanders and 
the intial estimates of impact of these actions have been reported to Headquarters, 
USAF. These actions and impacts stem from the fourth quarter fiscal year 1957 
operation and maintenance status imposed by stringent restrictions in fund sup- 
port of valid requirements which arose after submission of the fiscal year 1957 
estimates. Since the original program was very tightly funded in the operation 
and maintenance areas and no supplemental funds were made available for the 
unforeseeable ‘‘add-ons,’’ major commanders were authorized to reprogram funds 


and reduce activity rates as necessary to remain within operation and mainte- 
nance fund authorizations. 
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Actions were taken generally to apply a percentage reduction of flying hours 
programwide in order to come within dollar availability. Serious impacts were 
reported in almost all flying areas; with orderly development of aircrew skills 
being generally interrupted in a manner which would be untenable except on a 
one-time, short-term basis. 

True economy cannot be effected by short range drastic cuts in flying time. 
Such cuts adversely affect our objeetive of developing and maintaining a combat- 
ready deterrent force. 

This represents the general situation as we see it now. I would, however, like’ 
to give you a better insight into the effects of the program reductions by getting 
into the details. For this part of my discussion I request permission to proceed 
off the record. 


Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 


EFFECT OF SHORTAGE OF FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. As I have listened to this presentation in which you 
undertake to show what is happening to the Air Force because you do 
not have approximately $51 million, I have been somewhat un- 
impressed. Your Svatall wpttowriatibs for operation and maintenance 
of the Air Force for the fiscal year of which we are speaking now, the 
fiscal year 1957, is in excess of $3,700 million. 

General Bogart. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Now you are pointing out that because you do not 
have an additional $51 million you find yourself placed somewhat in 
a straitjacket in certain activities and the whole program of the Air 
Force is somewhat in jeopardy. 

I do not think it makes sense and I do not believe that the American 
people generally would be impressed with the inability of the Air Force 
to do the job assigned by reason of the lack of an additional $51 million 
when you bad an appropriation for the year of $3,742 million. 

General Bogart. Total availability of $3,933 million including 
reimbursements. 

Mr. Manon. This $51 million is approximately 1.3 percent of that 
amount available to you. 

General Bogart. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. What have you to say on that? 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, you are perfectly correct that a 
shortage of $51 million out of our total availability in the operation 
and maintenance appropriation for a fiscal year would certainly not 
have the effect which we are demonstrating here, nor would it require 
that we reduce our flying-hour program by that amount. 


TOTAL SHORTAGE OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE FUNDS 


However, what we are talking about is the last $51 million out of a 
total of very nearly $500 million of shortages brought about by absorp- 
tion of very nearly $200 million worth of items unforeseen at the time 
that the budget was presented, and deletions from programs which 
have been made because of carrvover of requirements from prior 
years which we have not been able to finance. These are matters of 

real property maintenance, and matters of program add-ons, and 
items which we have deleted from our list of requirements, finally 
screened from the command requirements, then screened through the 
Air Staff, amounts to a total of about a half billion dollars, It is this 
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last increment of the $51 million which we were just unable to absorb 
at the time of our January 31 revision to the financial plan. | 
I should also point out that had we known that we would be in | 
this situation at the start of the year, we would undoubtedly haye 
been able to spread this impact. However, since we came up with 
this final amount, which we were unable to absorb by other means 
as late as February, it means that the total impact falls in the fourth 
quarter, and this is why we have had to take these drastic actions in 
the flying-hour program. ‘There is no other part of the operation 
and maintenance program which can possibly absorb it and save this 
amount of obligation during the balance of the vear. 
Mr. Manon. I think you would agree that at least superficially 
one would think that if the unavailiability of $51 million would cause 
such a drastic revision in the Air Force program, that a sum twice that 
would probably ground the whole Air Force. 
The implication of this is that if we should reduce the operation 
and maintenance budget by $51 million in fiscal 1958, very dire 
results would ensue and a reduction of $75 million or $100 million 
would incapacitate the entire Air Force. 
I would like to back away from such conclusions. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN 1958 



















General Bocarr. This is not the conclusion that I am trying to 
draw here, Mr. Chairman. I will say that a reduction of anything 
approaching $100 million for fiscal 1958 will necessitate our changing 
the Air Force program. 

However, if we know at the start of a year what these amounts are, 
we should be able to program for them and we should be able to come 
out at the end of the year on the basis of a revised program which fits 
total availability. 

One of the reasons that we have not been able to do it this year 
is that we have had an unusual number of additional requirements; 
and, furthermore, we were operating on the assumption, as carried 
in the 1958 President’s budget, that we would have a supplemental 
to cover, for example, dependents’ medical care. This we do not 
have as yet, and this is one of the reasons why, when we proceed on 
a deficiency basis up to a certain point, it becomes very difficult and 
extremely drastic when we have to take it all out of 2 or 3 months 
at the tail end of the year. 

Mr. Manon. Would not good judgment have dictated the taking 
out of some of this earlier in the year? 

General Bocart. No, sir. We had already absorbed right up to 
the limit of our flexibility. We were apportioned on the basis of a 
supplemental to cover dependents’ medical care which we were 
estimating at $25.5 million. Up until the time that the supplemental 
was refused it was perfectly reasonable for us to do that because it 
was legislative action, which is normal, and it was carried in the 
President’s budget as a supplemental requirement. 










EFFECT OF NEW LEGISLATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, what little has been said indicates 
one thing that I have been trying to stress for a long time about many 
of these changes in program. If the military would just call the atten- 
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tion of the legislative body to the effect this would have it would make 
a big difference. After all, they are starting their figures on this thing 
perhaps 18 months ahead, and if they would be a little patient and 
say “‘Please make this law effective at the beginning of the following 
fiscal year,” it would save headaches galore. 

The Defense Department was so anxious to get into this dependents 
medical care program that they just couldn’t wait. They ran a little 
short because the law went into effect after the appropriation had been 
presented, passed, and made available. The same thing is true on 
some of the other items. 

If the departments of the Government would cooperate, for exam- 
ple, if the Department of Commerce made the rail rates effective as 
of the beginning of the fiscal year, the biggest transportation customer 
in all the world would be able to present estimates the following year 
saying the rates would go up effective the 1st of July and therefore 
this year they will have to have more. 

In view of the fact that the dependents’ medical care program came 
into effect after the appropriation had been made available, I cannot 
understand why there was no allowance of the deficiency request. 
That is specifically one of the types of conditions under which a sup- 
plemental is absolutely correct and sustainable. 


Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it is the result of a law which was 
passed after the appropriation was made available, a law for which 
they could not make provision because it was not yet law. 

Mr. Manon. When the Budget Director refuses a supplemental to 
meet this sort of thing, he either must assume that his original budget 
for the fiscal year in question was too generous, or else he poopones 


that the operations of the agency must be reduced below the levels 
originally contemplated. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me finish this thought. Many of the facts 
have not been fully developed as to the date of the bill, the time the 
request was made, the time of refusal, and a few other things, 

erhaps the Air Force was gambling on the fact that a supplemental 
would be made available and therefore did not start the eutback as 
early as they could have. 

peas: from what we have been told as to the result, I have yet 
to see in anything that has been said where there has been any real 
effort made to ere activities in less essential types of operations, 

This is somewhat similar to the Post Office situation. The cutback 
is the thing that will hit in the most critical place instead of some of 
the less critical places. 

I am quite sure that on every base there were many items that 
could have been curtailed somewhat other than the flying. That is 
the one thing that has the big appeal. 


OTHER ITEMS CURTAILED 


General Bocarr. May I point this out: I said we had done a great 
deal of this curtailment, and I can give you some more specifics if you 
wish them. 

For example, we deferred the manning and maintained on a standby 
status some A C and W sites and a Texas tower. That was about a 
half million dollars. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps that didn’t hurt as much as other people 
think because I understand they won’t build any more Texas Towers 
anyway. 

General Bogart. We have discontinued the personnel input for 
them. We deferred activation of 15 other A. C. and W. sites and 3 
Air Forces bases until the next fiscal year. They were coming in in 
the last 6 months, 

Mr. Manon. If there is anything additional you wish to insert in 
the record here you might do it. 

General Bogart. $85 million in local purchases deferred and $85 
million in real property maintenance and repair deferred, sir. These 
are the things I am trying to point out we have had to do. 

Mr. Manon. I realize that if you wait until the last minute, so to 
speak, the big chunk of money is in flying. 

General Bocart. This is right. This is the last item here. 

Mr. Manon. All right, Colonel Miles. You may proceed. 

Colonel Mixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon, Thank you very much, Colonel Miles. 

What is next, General Bogart? 

General Bogart. I would like to show you some charts. I have a 
statement here which you may or may not want to go into in detail. 

If I may explain, off the record, how this came up? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon, We will reconvene at 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manon. Will you please proceed, General Bogart, with your 
presentation? 

General Boacart. Mr. Chairman, I thought it might be useful for 
me to show the summary charts to complete the presentation that I 
was giving this morning. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


EXAMPLES OF DETERIORATION OF FACILITIES 


General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, I gave a number of charts this 
morning on Walker Air Force base, and we had a detail of 2 of the 9 
bases. I just wanted to show the comparative overall charts for 
Otis Air Force Base which, as you know, is up on Cape Cod. This 
is an ADC base, and it supports one fighter-interceptor wing. These 
are the supporting elements that go in there. 

General Catutanan. That is an early warning, C-121 operation. 

General Bocarr. That is right. I am going to get to that, and I 
will show it on the flying-hour chart. 

You will notice that we have the fighter-interceptor units here. 
They are building up over a period of 4 years with 28 aircraft of the 
94—-C type, and the 89-H and J’s, and F-101-B. 

Then we have in addition this RC-121-D unit, which is aircraft 
early warning, and is accounting for an increased number of the flying 
hours at that base. The base flying-hour program is building up 
from 10,000 in 1955 to 77,000 in fiscal 1958. ‘This is just a normal 
development for that particular base. 
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If I may have the next chart, please; this chart then gives a sum- 
mary of nine bases which we think are typical of the Air Force situa- 
tion. This shows the buildup of fixed and nonfixed charges on a 
requirements or program basis. 

This shows the funding from 1955, as you can see practically com- 
plete, but a little bit short in 1956 and very considerably short in 
fiscal 1957 against the requirements to meet the total program. This 
is pretty much the picture, and we think this is typical across the 
Air Force 

We selected these bases to get old type and new type bases and to 
get representative commands. 

For example, the ones that we went to and the ones which we have 
in this summary—actually, the nine-base summary covers Barksdale, 
which is an old-type base; Walker, one of the earlier types, the CCC 
type; Nellis, Amarillo, Shaw, Langley, Otis, Suffolk County, and 
Charleston, which is MATS. 

Mr. Manon. There is nothing typical about Charleston, is there? 

General Bocart. No; Charleston was a MATS base, though, and 
it was one which was built up especially for the purpose, and we 
thought the problems would be somewhat different there, and they 
actually were, although the pattern is very much the same. The 
reason it is different is because they have an on-base contract mainte- 
nance problem. Because of the cargo-type aircraft, they have a con- 
tract operation going right on the base, which is quite an interesting 
thing. 

This chart [indicating] shows the same general picture, and this 
is the nine-base summary, again, showing ‘the increase in our real- 
property value and the rate at which we are carrying the contract 
maintenance. It is dropping off instead of staying level or going up, 
as we think it should. 

I think that completes the information that we have to present, 
unless you care to look at some of these typical pictures which we 
brought back. I think you are quite as familiar with this sort of thing 
as we are, but these pictures show some of the difficulties in deferred 
maintenance and actual lack of new construction, things which we 
really should replace. 

Mr. Manon. Are you showing in this presentation some of the 
worst instances of what you consider to be typical? 

General Bocart. No, sir; these are typical. There are not any 
real. horror pictures in here, I think. 


DETERIORATION OF CONCRETE PAVING 


Mr. Manon. I want to express some degree of alarm over one 
picture which I see on the very first chart, the picture on the upper 
left. It looks like it is a picture of a concrete runway. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir; this is a parking apron. 

Mr. Manon, It looks as if at the seam of that apron there is a lot 
of concrete which has chipped off, and I can visualize a jet engine, 
costing thousands of dollars, being destroyed by some fragment from 
that concrete apron. 

General Bogart. This is spalling. The concrete is on the apron. 
This is concrete spalling at the joints. 

Mr. Manon. What base is this? 
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General Bogart. This is Nellis, and this [indicating] is Amarillo 
here. 

Mr. Manon. Is that concrete, also? 

General Bocart. This is a 6-inch slab; yes, sir; it is all concrete. 

Mr. Manon. You have already gotten funds to replace that, have 
you not? 

General Bogart. On this particular one, no sir. This one is not 
yet covered, because ultimately this will be replaced. This complete 
apron is to be replaced. This one is, apparently, beyond repair. It 
is a@ $125,000 project which has been deferred. The apron will be 
temporarily sealed, but ultimately it has to be replaced in order to 
handle heavier aircraft. It is a pure interim measure. 

Mr. Manon. Your plans are still firm to put a SAC wing there? 

General Bocarr. Is that correct, General Callahan? 

General CaLLAHAN. According to present plans, a SAC B-52 
squadron will go in there within a couple of years. 

Mr. Manon. How many planes are in a squadron? 
General CaLLaHaNn. There are 15 B—52’s in a squadron. 


OTHER EXAMPLES OF LAGGING REPAIRS 


General Bocart. This [indicating] is another example of a base 
hangar at Bryan which has telephone poles to keep the trusses from 
failing. Obviously, when you do that, you do not use it as a hangar. 
This is being used as a ground equipment maintenance shed at the 
present time. 

There are several examples here, sir, that really show that we are 
just behind in our construction program, and using makeshifts. 

For example, at Shaw Air Force Base this building [indicating] is 
their camera repair building, and while there is not any other space 
down there which they could use for this purpose, certainly, this is 
not a very satisfactory building in which to maintain their cameras, 
Shaw having a reconnaissance squadron. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Bocart. These other pictures are very much the same sort 
of thing. I would like to show you one down at West Palm Beach. 
They actually had a rehabilitation job before they reoccupied that 
base. The base itself is in very good condition, and in driving 
through there, you would think it is a very fine base, but you find such 
things as this where the termites have worked on it. 

Mr. Manon. Termites are very bad in Florida. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. When they find they have them, the 
only thing to do is tear out the construction and do another rehabili- 
tation job. 

Mr. Manon. I have seen them do some of that work at MacDill 
Air Force Base over at Tampa. They did a lot of that work 5 or 6 
years ago. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir, and it is a very necessary thing once the 
termites get in, of course. 

This [indicating] is a sort of a horror picture, and is almost typical 
of those CCC buildings at Walker. This is one of the buildings at 
Walker, and I saw at least a half dozen. 

They have no other capacity there except these, and the new bar- 
racks. They had two of the new barracks, but these things just need 
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a complete rehab if they are going to be used, or you need to burn 
them down as soon as you get the new structures in. This is just 
exactly what the base commander is doing as he gets a space, and a 
new facility there. 

He is condemning these buildings. They have this so-called form 
300 procedure for disposing of them. 

Mr. Manon. They do not actually burn them, do they? There is 
some material in them which could be salvaged; is there not? 

General Bogart. That is right; they do not burn the buildings 
down. I was using the word figuratively. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, a lot of this does not need to be rehabili- 
tated, but it needs to be replaced. 

General Bogart. You are familiar with such places at Langley and 
Barksdale and March Field, but this is the sort of thing you run into 
even in those fine, old buildings. 

They settle after a while, and this sort of repair has to be done. 
The building is not in danger of falling down. However, this crack 
in the wall has been left for about 4 years, and they have not repaired 
it. I do not think seepage does any good, but it is apparently not 
yet in serious trouble. 

That is about everything I have to show you, sir. The rest of this 
is about the rehabilitation job which was done at Bryan 

I think, sir, that concludes this part of the presentation. 

Mr. Manon. General, Mr. Crosby has some questions to ask you at 
this time. 

INCREASED REQUEST FOR MAJOR REPAIRS 


Mr. Crospy. General, in the O. and M. budget, you have a sub- 
stantial increase in your major repair appropriation request. One 
item, I think, has almost doubled, going from $40 million to $80 million 
in the one program. 

General Bocart. This is true. 

Mr. Crossy. In reviewing the justification, it appeared to me that a 
great deal of the work which you are including there would be of the 
same type that we will find in the military construction program. 
There is the replacement of a parking area at $500,000, or something of 
that sort. 

We have any number of those types of projects in the military con- 
struction program every year. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crossy. Are all of those replacement projects specifically 
authorized in the annual Military Construction Authorization Act? 

General Bogart. Of course, in the 4—X—9 area they are not speci- 
fically authorized. 

Mr. Crossy. I realize that, but in the regular military construction 
program do you have to get an authorization for such projects? 

General Bocart. This is true, except for minor construction. 
Minor construction is a blanket authorization, and there could be 
the same type of item there. There has been in the past, but we 
have put out, last December, I believe, again, a specific definition of 
which items are to be qualified for minor construction and which 
items are to be qualified for the X-9’s, and I think we are eliminating 
the duplication. 

This is our objective, of course. 
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Mr. Crossy. You have the $20 million for miscellaneous items in 
military construction; it covers the same type of projects to a certain 
extent. 

General Bocarr. That is right; project 341. It does, but there is 
a line of demarcation, and we think we have it sharpened up so we 
have eliminated duplication between the two. 

Mr. Crossy. How much of an increase is there in the O. and M. 
appropriation in 1958 for these purposes? 

Colonel Frrepman. For major repairs the total 4—X-—9 figure for 
fiscal year 1958 is $89.4 million as opposed to $37.1 million for fiscal 
year 1957. 

Mr. Crossy. You are now talking about major repairs? 

Colonel Frizpman. I am now talking about major repairs; yes, sir. 
Our total 4—X-—9 program, including the modifications and the emer- 
gencies—acts of God—is $105 million. That is the total of the fiscal 
year 1958 4—X-—9 requirements against a fiscal year 1957 program of 
$61.63 million. 

General Bocarrt. Of which we hope to hold $25 million against 
these specific, old, deferred projects to see that they are accomplished. 
We start out with a requirement 

Mr. Crossy. $25 million of the $105 million? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir—that is right—in order to pick up deferred 
maintenance, specifically. 

Mr. Manon. If there are no further questions, we will proceed to 
consideration of the next request. 





Monpay, Aprit 15, 1957 


AIR INTELLIGENCE 


WITNESSES 


COL. CHARLES HURLEY, CHIEF OF POLICY, DIRECTORATE OF 
INTELLIGENCE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

COL. EUGENE V. COOK, CHIEF, PROGRAM PLANNING, DEPUTY 
DIRECTORATE, AIR TECHNICAL INTELLIGENCE, DIRECTORATE 
OF INTELLIGENCE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

COL. W. GARNETT LEE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, TARGETS, DIRECTO- 
RATE OF INTELLIGENCE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

COL. JAMES MACIA, Jr., DEPUTY CHIEF, COLLECTIONS AND DIS- 
SEMINATIONS, DIRECTORATE OF INTELLIGENCE, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

COL. ROBERT J. FRIEDMAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Manon. We will come to order, gentlemen. 

Colonel Frrepman. The first presentation this morning is on Air 
Intelligence. This is a panel presentation, as it has been in previous 
years. 

It covers four projects, one of which is in the 200 area: That will 
be the last presentation in the “Procurement other than aircraft”’ 
area. 

There are three projects within the “Operation and maintenance”’ 
area. The principal witness is Col. Charles Hurley, who is Chief of 
Policy, Directorate of Intelligence, Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, 
Headquarters, United States Air Force. Mr. Chairman, even the 
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tabulations for these activities must be classified so they cannot be 
included in the record. 
Mr. Manon. Very well. Will you proceed, Colonel? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Hurtey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
in support of the overall Air Force mission, the mission of the Director 
of Intelligence is to produce air intelligence to prevent the possibility 
of surprise, tactical, strategical, or in the field of technology; to sup- 
port the planning and conduct of air operations; and to provide counsel 
on air preparedness. The production of meaningful finished air. intel- 
ligence to satisfy these closely related responsibilities requires the 
gathering of intelligence information by all available means, and its 
expert analysis. 

he Air Intelligence Panel which is presenting the budget for 1958 
is the outgrowth of our action last year, when, for the first time dur- 
ing the hearings before your committee, a briefing covering the various 
intelligence activities by budget project was given at one time. This 
year we propose to continue this concept by showing the total dollar 
requirement of the integrated intelligence program, and presenting a 
briefing by general areas of activity which support the total program. 

Since the integrated air-intelligence program is classified it is re- 
quested that the remainder of this statement and the briefings be 
presented off the record. 

(Further presentation off the record.) 

Mr. Manon, Very well, you may go off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Colonel Hurtey. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would 
like to present Col. James Macia, who will discuss the collection 
activities. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 

Colonel Macta. May I go off the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(Colonel Macia’s presentation was given off the record.) 

Colonel Hurtey. Mr. Chairman, Col. Garnett Lee, Deputy Di- 
rector for Targets, will brief the committee on the targeting activities 
and its related programs. 

May this be off the record, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes; you may proceed. 

(Colonel Lee’s presentation was given off the record.) 

Colonel Hurtey. Mr. Chairman, Col. Eugene Cook, Chief, Pro- 
gram Planning, Air Technical Intelligence Center, which is located 
at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, will present the final 
briefing on the air technical intelligence activities. 

(Colonel Cook’s presentation was given off the record.) 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. Colonel, I assume since practically everything we 
discussed this morning was off the record that the questions I have 
should be off the record, although I wish it were possible to have 
them on the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We will reconvene at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning: 
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AIR FORCE STOCK FUND 


WITNESSES 


MARY E. RIGGS, CHIEF, SPECIAL FUNDS BRANCH, FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS/ 





COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DCS/COMP- 
TROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DCS/OPERATIONS 


N. CECIL HILL, CHIEF, FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT DIVISION, DIREC- 
TORATE OF BUDGET, DCS/COMPTROLLER 

LAWRENCE COHEN, CHIEF, STOCK FUNDS AND UNIFORM CLOTH- 
ING SECTION, LAUNDRY AND GENERAL SUPPLIES BRANCH, 
ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT AND SERVICES DIVISION, DIREC- 
TORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, DCS/MATERIEL 

LT. COL. GENE W. CROWELL, CHIEF, PROGRAMS BRANCH, MATE- 
RIEL DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF PLANS AND HOSPITALIZA- 
TION, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, USAF 

L. C. FICKETT, CHIEF, SUBSISTENCE BRANCH, AIR FORCE SERVICE 
DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF TRANSPORTATION AND SERVICES, 
HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

LT. COL. TRACY L. ROBERTS, CADET STORE OFFICER, UNITED 

STATES AIR FORCE ACADEMY 




















Mr. Manon. General Bogart, will you please introduce the next 
presentation? 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, our next presentations are on 
working capital funds—the Air Force stock fund and the Air Force 
industrial funds specifically. We have two overall statements, one 
on each fund, and our principal witness is Miss Mary E. Riggs, who 
is Chief of the Special Funds Branch in the Directorate of Budget. 

We have witnesses from each of the divisions of the stock fund and 
industrial fund in case you desire to go into details. 

It has been my plan to present the overall statement and then 
answer questions, if desired, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Miss Riggs, you may proceed with your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
PURPOSE 


AND SCOPE 












Miss Riecs. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
purpose of the Air Force stock fund, as you recall, is to provide a 
simplified means of consolidated management, financing, control, and 
accounting for the procurement of commonly used stocks, the actual 
cost of which is chargeable when issued to the funds of the consum- 
ing activities. Prior to instituting or extending stock-fund opera- 
tions, consideration is given to the organizational usage and the scope 
of the items to ascertain that (1) there is a recurring demand and 
common usage of the items required in connection with military 
operations; (2) the items generally do not have a high potential obso- 
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lescence rate; and (3) the items generally have been developed for 
use or application as standard material for continuing use. Upon 
determination to proceed with implementation and the selection of 
an operating manager, two basic actions are required to get the 
stock-fund operation underway. 

First, action is taken to capitalize the stocks on hand and on order 
at all locations to which the stock-fund concept of operations is 
extended. These assets are free receipts to the stock fund and con- 
stitute a part of the initial working capital. The second step is the 
allocation of cash working capital in sufficient amount to enable the 
required procurement until collections are effected for the sale of 
material. These steps might be compared with a private concern 
beginning business, whereby they would acquire their initial stocks 
through personal or group donations, acquisition or purchase of on- 
hand stocks of a going concern and the initial cash investment of the 
parties involved. 

When this has been done, the stock-fund operation is ready for 
the revolving aspect which is basically as reflected in this next chart. 





The cash invested and receipts from sale of stocks are used to buy 
the required stock from industry and other designated sources of 
supply for resale to the authorized customers and for maintaining the 
required operating and material reserve inventory levels. Collections 
are then made from the customers either by cash or through billin 
in somewhat. the same manner as sales are made by a mercantile 
establishment. The income derived from the resale of the items is 
then used to purchase additional stocks to replenish inventories a8 
required and satisfy authorized stock-fund expenses, such as trans- 
portation, and the cost of normal losses resulting from operations: 
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PROGRESS OF STOCK FUND IMPLEMENTATION 


The Air Force stock fund began operation July 1, 1950 with one 
Division—the Clothing Division encompassing militar y individual 
clothing items and associated textiles and findings. On July 1, 1953, 
the stock fund was expanded to include two additional categories of 
material, that is medical-dental supplies and equipment, and ‘aviation 
fuels and lubricants. The Medic ‘al-Dental Division was implemented 
in two stages: First, to include the stocks in the Zone of Interior 
depots and then on July 1, 1954, to include the stocks in oversea 
depots and bases worldwide. The Aviation Fuels Division was 
initially established to include stocks located worldwide. The Avia- 
tion Fuels Division has already been presented as a part of the 
Aviation Fuels Panel. 

On July 1, 1955, the stock fund was expanded further and three 
additional Divisions were established—the Commissary, Air Force 
Academy, and the General Supplies Divisions. The Commissary 
Division was initially established to include the operations of com- 
missary issue and commissary sales stores worldwide. The Air Force 
Academy and the General Supplies Divisions were operated on a test 
basis during the first year. No further extension is contemplated for 
the Air Force Academy Division. The General Supplies Division, 
as you recall, initially included the stocks in the Zone of Interior 
depots. 

As mentioned by Secretary Garlock, our plans presented to you last 
spring relating to the capitalization of the base support stocks located 
in the Zone of Interior depots did materialize. We capitalized these 
stocks as of June 30, 1956. We are now proceeding with our plans to 
capitalize the oversea depot stocks during fiscal year 1957. Begin- 
ning with fiscal year 1957 we also began consumer funding for procure- 
ment from the General Supplies Division whereas during the first 
year of operation reimbursements to this division for sales made were 
effected centrally by the Air Materiel Command. The appropriated 
funds to buy from the General Supplies Division, since July 1, 1956, 
have been made available to the consumer or user commands which, 
in turn, reimburse the General Supplies Division for items required 
and purchased by the using activities. Thus, during fiscal year 1957 
there is a true buyer-seller relationship for this stock fund division. 
You recall that Secretary Garlock and General Asensio also advised 
you that consideration is being given to the extension and expansion 
of this Division to include base stocks worldwide and to encompass all 
items authorized for local or base procurement. These plans have 
been presented to the major commands for consideration and present 
indications are that it may be necessary to initiate the plan on July 1 
1957, on a test basis rather than the basis of full implementation. 
It is anticipated that on July 1, 1957, at least one installation in each 
major air command will proc eed with application of the general sup- 
plies stock fund operation, including base stocks and local procure- 
ment for that installation. Such an undertaking, it is recognized, 
requires a major educational and indoctrination effort on the part of 
all concerned if supply and operational disruptions are to be avoided. 

It is believed that the required knowledge and experience can be 
gained by practical application at the test installations. It is our 
objective to ferret out the problem areas at the test installations and 
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as we prove the operations to extend the stock-fund concept to other 
installations of the major commands. Although it is possibly an 
optimistic objective, all installations could be incorporated in this 
extended and expanded program of the General Supplies Division by 
the end of Deithl int 1958. It is desired, therefore, to obtain the 
required cash working capital to enable the implementation of this 
rogram rather than to cause a delay in the program because of the 
fack of cash availability in the Air Force Stock Fund. The stock-fund 
concept of operations enables us to reflect in our appropriation fund 
accounts and to charge the consumer activities requirements on an 
expense basis as the items are requisitioned and issued. Thus from 
this standpoint, as well as from the standpoint of management, it is 
believed desirable to proceed with the extension and expansion of the 
General Supplies Division as expeditiously as development of detailed 
policies and procedures and orderly assimilation would warrant. 


SINGLE-MANAGER CONCEPT OF OPERATION 


In addition to the Air Force plans for furthering the stock funds, 
since our presentation of the fiscal year 1957 budget last spring, there 
has been a change in concept of stock-fund organization within the 
Department of Defense. In January 1956 a Department of Defense 
directive was issued establishing the policies for implementation of 
single-manager assignments. In implementation of the single- 
manager plan the Secretary of Defense has made single-manager 
assignments for subsistence, petroleum, clothing and textiles, and 
medical-dental supplies and equipment, all of which are in the process 
of being implemented. 

In the case of subsistence and petroleum, very little change is 
involved from an operational standpoint and relatively no change from 
a funding standpoint. In the case of subsistence, the Secretary of the 
Army, the designated single manager for subsistence, was already 
procuring approximately 50 percent of the supplies sold through our 
Commissary Division. The same items will continue to be initially 
procured by the Army as single manager. As previously explained by 
members of the Aviation Fuels Panel the single-manager assignment 
for petroleum differs from other supply commodities in that owner- 
ship, distribution control, storage, and funding remain responsibilities 
of the military services. 

The single-manager assignments for clothing and medical-dental 
materiel both have a material effect upon the inventories, cash, and 
procurement requirements of the Air Force in that all depot stocks 
owned by the Air Force, effective with single manager takeover, were 
capitalized by the single managers. The effects will be illustrated later 
through the use of charts. 

Before we get into the inventory, sales, and procurement charts, we 
shall present a resume of the difference between the estimates as 
contained in the President’s fiscal year 1958 budget and the refined 
estimates General Bogart mentioned at the outset of the working 
capital funds presentation. The refined estimates have been developed 
stibasstsonit to the finalization of the President’s budget. 
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The upward adjustments in inventories as of the end of fiscal years 
1957 and 1958 are related to the Clothing, Medical-Dental, Commissary, 
and General Supplies Divisions. The revision in the sales and procure- 

ment programs, reflected in this summary chart for fiscal years 1957 
and 1958, is related primarily to the General Supplies and Commissary 
Divisions, with lesser revisions in the Clothing Division. In 1958, there 
is the upward adjustment of $19 million in sales and procurement 
previously discussed for the Aviation Fuels Division. In the refined 
estimates, we have taken cognizance of the experience gained through 
actual operations during the first 6 months of fiscal year 1957. The 
following chart provides a summary comparison of the two estimates 
for each of the divisions of the Air Force Stock Fund. 

In the Commissary Division, during the first 6 months of fiscal year 
1957, there was an acceleration in sales not previously anticipated 
which resulted primarily from increased sales in stores in operation 
as of the beginning of the year. The fiscal year 1958 sales estimate 
has been adjusted for the above reason, plus providing for additional 
sales stores to be activated late in fiscal year 1957 and in fiscal year 
1958. The commissary inventories are affected by the increased 
sales, and there was also an increase in inventory levels in certain 
oversea areas where the Army is theater commander and the Air 
Force procurements are effected through and by the Department of 
the Army. 
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The adjustments in the General Supplies Division for fiscal year 
1957 are primarily related to procurement and inventories and the 
refined estimate is based upon the latest data available. In fiscal 
year 1958, there is also an upward adjustment in the general supplies 
sales estimate which is based upon the best estimates now available 
of extending and expanding this division as previously discussed. 

Many changes in plans for the Air Force Stock Fund were in the 
formulative and developmental stages during the preparation of the 
fiscal year 1958 estimates. Some of these plans have been developed 
sufficiently now that refined estimates have been prepared for pres- 
entation to this Committee which we believe to be more representative 
of the requirements and the results of the new programs and plans 
previously discussed. The charts to follow reflect the refined esti- 
mates as well as the effect of a full year operation of the General 
Supplies Division on the extended and expanded basis. 


INVENTORIES 


This first chart portrays the relationship of the value of stocks on 
hand in the Air Force Stock Fund, in millions of dollars, as of the end 
of each fiscal year after consideration of single manager and the 
planned extension and expansion. 


FY 1956 FY 1957 FY 1958 


You note the reduction in inventories from June 30, 1956, amounting 
to $774.2 million, to $578.5 million by June 30, 1957, whereas they 
are expected to increase to $807.6 million by June 30, 1958. The 
majority of the increase in fiscal year 1958 is related to the general 
supplies program. This overlay shows a distribution of the actual and 
estimated value of inventories by the six divisions of the Air Force 


Stock Fund. 
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The arrows on the fiscal year 1958 column indicate the value of 
inventories as of June 30, 1958, if the test operation of the extended 
and expanded General Supplies Division were continued through 
fiscal year 1958. This second overlay gives you the value of the stocks 
transferred from the Air Force Stock Fund to the single managers. 
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As you note in fiscal year 1957, we have already, or plan to transfer 
stocks to the single managers, amounting to $227.3 million. It is 
anticipated that an additional $2.4 million will be transferred during 
fiscal year 1958. A recent decision by the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, in connection with the actual implementation of the single 
manager concept to clothing and textiles may result in a transfer in 
fiscal year 1958 of additional Air Force stocks amounting to approxi- 
mately $20 million rather than the $2.4 million referenced in these 
presentations. 

SINGLE MANAGER OPERATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. For several years now we have heard of the single- 
service procurement program. When it was first begun, it was pre- 
dicted as being a device to bring about a great deal of economy. I 
am just wondering whether it has really worked that way or not, 

Of course, one of the reasons that brought it about was the fact that 
during war, particularly, when the services needed the same item, 
they were bidding against each other, and the result was that they bid 
the prices up on some things beyond what they should have been. 
For example, you were talking with the chairman about the clothing. 

Where is there economy for the Air Force, which uses a type of 
uniform entirely different from that of the Army, and which must be 
made to complete Air Force specifications as to color, material, cut and 
all that, when they must tell the Army, ‘‘We will need so many thou- 
sands of uniforms and this, that, and the other,” and send out specifi- 
cations. Then the Army bids for the items and it finally comes into 
the hands of the Army and the Air Force draws upon it. 

How does that save any money? 

Miss Rigas. Mr. Scrivner, there are some items that are common 
use. There should be reduced costs in procurement administration 
and the control and distribution of materiel under the single-manager 
concept. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us stay right on this particular item of clothing. 
I will agree that on common-use items that would be true, but I am 
talking about uniforms. 

Miss Rices. With reference to uniforms, there could be certain 
savings in cut, make, and trim, even though the individual service 
uniforms are not the same in design. 

Mr. Scrivner. How would there be a greater savings by having 
the Army procure all uniforms than there would be for the Air Force 
to make its contracts direct? 

Miss Rigas. You have larger contracts in some instances, even 
though it is a different uniform for the Air Force and the Army, the 
same contractor could bid on a larger quantity and thus be able to 
give us a lesser cost, as well as better quality clothing items. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will have to see some figures on that. 

Let us take, for instance, the smaller item of a cap. I know of one 
instance now where a cap has to be ordered through the Army and, 
according to the Air Force specifications, the contract was fulfilled 
and the Air Force was satisfied with it, but the Army would not accept 
it on behalf of the Air Force although the Air Force said it perfectly 
met their specifications and was all right. 

There are any number of instances like that. 
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When it is a common-use item, it is another matter. If all the 
services were uniformed exactly the same, perhaps I would go along 
with you. If every one of them wore the same cap and all of them 
wore the same type of shoes, I would go along with you. Where you 
are ordering a certain type of hammer or a certain type of pliers, or 
something else, I will go along with you, but on these other things, it 
does not save money, and it takes longer to get the contract let than 
it does to do it direct. 

I know this is an argument against Department of Defense policy, 
but as I have observed it in many fields, it does not work out in 
actuality the way it does on paper. 

Miss Riaes. We had one example of joint procurement and at- 
tendant reduced costs prior to single-manager in the medical-dental 
area. Prior to the single-manager concept we had medical items that 
were required. Of course, there again, as you say, they were common- 
use items. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will concede that a Navy dentist and an Air Force 
dentist and an Army dentist ought to use the same sort of dental 
equipment. There is no argument on that, but I am coming back 
now to the uniforms. 

The Navy has a different uniform, the Air Force has a different one, 
and the Marine Corps has a different one of different color, of different 
cloth, and of different cut. Where it saves any money to have the 
Army to do it, I cannot see, and I have not seen any figures which 
indicate that it does. 

It takes a lot of man-hours to go through the Air Force, to the 
Army, to the contractor and back through the Army to the Air Force, 
and I can see where it is more costly. 

General Bocart. I do not think, Mr. Scrivner, that we can present 
any figures on this so far. Implementation of the single-manager 
concept to clothing items became effective as of the first of March 
of this year. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have some of them which have been in effect 
longer than that. 

General Bocart. On subsistence that is true, but there, again, I do 
not think we have any such information on other than common-use 
things, sir. 

Miss Riaes. We do not have any figures as yet. There is one further 
change in the clothing division that will be along the lmes you were 
discussing where common-use items are involved. Under the single- 
manager concept in clothing area, for example, the organizational 
clothing items will be procured and distributed under single-manager 
procedures. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by “organizational clothing’’? 

Miss Riacs. That will include, for example, the field jackets, tents, 
flags, and foul-weather clothing, and the associated textiles. 

Mr. Scrivner. They do not all wear the same field jacket, and 
they do not all wear the same fatigue hat, nor the same type of combat 
boot. If you are going to get some place on it, the Department of 
Defense had better start standardizing items and, perhaps, get the 
same uniform for all services, the same type of shirts, the same type 
of caps, and shoes, and underwear, and everything else, and then you 
will get some place. Until you do, you are not going to get the 
results desired. 
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I may have to wait a year or so to find out, but I have watched some 
of these things, and it doesn’t look as if any economy will take place. 

All it does is to keep the services from vying with each other, per- 
haps, for the output of some manufacturer. That is the only ad- 
vantage I have seen up to now. 

Do you think, General, we will have to wait a year to see what 
develops? 

General Bogart. I know we have no figures at the present time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed with your statement, please. 


SALES AND PROCUREMENT 


Miss Riaes. The sales will not be affected by the single-manager 
concept except for the Clothing and Medical-Dental Divisions. The 
Air Force, prior to single manager, had only individual items of 
clothing in the Clothing Division. Under the single-manager tech- 
nique, certain organizational items were designated by the Single 
Manager for clothing and textile materiel as stock-fund items; there- 
fore, they have now been included in the clothing division of the Air 
Force Stock Fund. The medical-dental sales to the Air Force will 
increase during fiscal year 1958 because of the inclusion of all local 
purchase items of medical materiel, whereas sales to other customers 
will diminish since the material previously sold to customers outside 
the Air Force was primarily from stocks in our depots. 

Procurement in the Clothing and Medical-Dental Divisions will be 
affected materially. The depot stocks which were in long supply as 
a result of program changes, such as reductions in troop strengths 
after the Korean conflict and division of stocks between the Army and 
Air Force and which were previously being drawn down are no longer 
available to the Air Force. The stocks required for resale and for 
base inventories must now be procured from the single manager or 
other designated supply sources. As previously mentioned the single- 
manager concept has relatively no effect upon procurement of avia- 
tion fuels and subsistence. This next chart shows the relationship of 
sales to procurement for each of the 3 fiscal years for the Stock Fund 
as a whole. 

You note that sales were $1,079 million and $1,174 million in 1956 
and 1957 as compared with $1,928 million estimated for fiscal year 
1958. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why the big jump? 

Miss Riaas. The increase in sales in fiscal year 1958 is primarily 
related to the general supplies division with smaller increases resulting 
from inclusion of organizational clothing in the stock fund, increased 
flying hours previously discussed, and increased commissary sales 
resulting primarily from the activation of 35 additional commissaries 
late in fiscal year 1956 and during fiscal years 1957 and 1958, all of 
which will be operating during all or a part of fiscal year 1958. 
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ADDITIONAL COMMISSARIES 


Mr. Scrivner. You just stated that part of the sales was antici- 
pated due to the fact that there would be activation of 35 new com- 
missaries. For the record, state where these commissaries are, and 
whether or not each one of them has been approved by the Department 
of Defense under the requirements set out by Congress as to their 
propriety and location. 

General Bogart. Very well, sir. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


The 35 additional commissary stores programed for operation during all or a 
part of fiscal years 1957 and 1958, and which account for a part of the increased 
sales in fiseal year 1958 are listed below. Seven of these commissary stores were 
actually activated and readied for operation very late in fiscal year 1956, but had 
relatively no effect upon the|volume of commissary sales until fiscal year 1957. 
Approval has been obtained from the Secretary of Defense, in accordance with 
the General Provisions of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1957, 
for 24 of the 35 additional commissary stores, the locations of which are as follows: 

Blytheville Air Force Base, Blytheville, Ark. 
Bunker Hill Air Force Base, Bunker Hill, Ind. 
Charleston Air Force Base, North Charleston, 8. C. 
Clinton-Sherman Air Force Base, Burns Flat, Okla. 
Duluth Municipal Airport, Duluth, Minn. 
Goodfellow Air Force Base, San Angelo, Tex. 
Grenier Air Force Base, Goff Falls, N. H. 
Homestead Air Force Base, Homestead, Fla. 
Kinross Air Force Base, Kinross, Mich. 

Klamath Falls Municipal Airport, Klamath Falls, Oreg. 
L. G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, Mass. 

Lineoln Air Force Base, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Little Rock Air Force Base, Jacksonville, Ark. 
McGhee-Tyson Airport, Alcoa, Tenn. 

MeGuire Air Force Base, Wrightstown, N. J. 

. Myrtle Beach Air Force Base, Myrtle Beach, 8. C. 

17. Niagara Falls Municipal Airport, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
18. Palm Beach Air Force Base, West Palm Beach, Fla. 





19. Plattsburgh Air Force Base, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

20. Portsmouth Air Force Base, Portsmouth, N. H. 

21. Seymour-Johnson Air Force Base, Goldsboro, N. C, 

22. Suffolk County Air Force Base, West Hampton Beach, Long Island, N. Y. 
23. Wendover Air Force Base, Wendover, Utah 

24. Youngstown Municipal Airport, Vienna, Ohio. 


In addition, during fiscal year 1957 one commissary store already in operation 
by the Department of Army was transferred to the Department of Air Force and 
is programed for continued operation by the Air Force. Following is the location 
of this commissary store: 


25. Bordeaux Air Force Base, Bordeaux, France. 


Final approval action by the Secretary of Defense, as required by the General 
Provisions of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1957, is pending on 
10 of the 35 commissary stores, the locations of which are listed below. The Air 
Force installations involved have been approved as a part of the Air Force program 
presented to the Congress as a part of the 1958 budget presentations. The loca- 
tions of these 10 additional commissary stores are as follows: 

26. Air Force Academy, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

27. Columbus Air Force Base, Columbus, Miss. * 

28. Ethan Allen Air Force Base, Winsooki, Vt. 

29. Glasgow Air Force Base, Glasgow, Mont. 
Grandview Air Force Base, Belton, Mo. 

31. Greater Pittsburg Airport, Coraopolis, Pa. 
K. I. Sawyer Air Force Base, Gwinn, Mich. 
Minot Air Force Base, Minot, N. Dak. 
Richard Bong Air Force Base, Kansasville, Wis. 
Vincent Air Force Base, Yuma, Ariz. 


Miss Riees. The procurement for fiscal year 1956 amounted to 
$1,051 million, as compared with $1,161 million for 1957, and $2,099 
million for 1958. The majority of the increased proc urement is 
related to the General Supplies Division; however, approximately $50 
million of the increase in fiscal year 1958 is attributable to the appli- 
cation of the single manager concept of operation. 
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This overlay provides a distribution of the sales and procurement 
by division for the 3 fiscal years. 

During late fiscal year 1957, the distinctive cadet uniforms will be 
procured for the first three classes of the Air Academy. In fiscal 
year 1958 and thereafter, it will be necessary to procure the distinctive 
uniform for one class each year. The arrows on the fiscal year 1958 
column indicate the volume of sales and procurement of the test 
operation in the General Supplies Division if continued through 
June 30, 1958. 

STATUS OF CASH WORKING CAPITAL 


The Air Force Stock Fund began operations in fiscal year 1951 with 
a cash investment of $50 million as shown in column 2 of the following 
chart, 
Status of cash working capital 


[Thousands of dollars] 





| 
| 
Cash | jected | Planned | jected 
avail- | avail- | Returned| eash | transfer, | cash 
Source and authority ability | Increase) Decrease | ability | to U.S. | avail- fiscal avail- 
June | June Troneuey) 9} ability | year 1958 | ability 
30, 1951 30, 1956 June | June 
| | 30, 1957 30, 1958 
| 


| 


ae Cash | 


(1) 


i 
| 
Transfers from unexpended 
balances of prior-year ap- 
propriation for: | 
Air Force (Public Law | 
216, 8ist Cong.) -- .|$50, 000 |$422, 300 
Army (Public Law 216, | 
8ist Cong.) ...--| 124,000 
Returned to U. 8. Treasury: 
(Public Law 458, 83d 
Cong.) _--.- ~a-a--f----...--|—$25, 000 
(Public Law 157, Sith | | | 
SS ee ~-|---------|—300, 000 : td 
(Public Law 639, § | | 
CO 5 icon | i a oe | 
Proposed transfer from | | 
Army stock fund __- ‘ : | 000 | 
| | | 
Total... nowonenenene| 50,000 | 546, 300 |—325, 000 |$271, 300 | —50, 000 \s221, 300 i | +62, 000 $283, 300 








The initial investment, as well as all subsequent increases in cash 
working capital contributed to the Air Force Stock Fund have been 
made available by transfer from unused balances of funds within the 
Department of Defense. Column 1 shows the source and authority 
for the transfers in and out of the Air Force Stock Fund. 

You note that between June 30, 1951, and June 30, 1956, there was 
a net increase of $221.3 million in the cish availability. The trans- 
fers in were made in contemplation of extension of the Stock Fund to 
include additional categories of material inclusive of common-use 
general supplies. The plans did not materialize as scheduled; there- 
fore, during this period of time a total of $325 million was returned 
to the Treasury as shown in column 4. During this same period of 
time, the Air Force Stock Fund had been expanded from 1 commodity 
area to include 6 commodity areas, in some of which prior to single 
manager takeover we were in the process of reducing the stocks on 
hand and generating cash which can be seen more clearly from this 
overlay. In July 1956 and additional amount of $50 million was re- 
turned to the Treasury as shown in column 6. Thus, as of the pres- 
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ent time, there is a net amount of $221.3 million cash working capital 
available. Provision is made in the President’s fiscal year 1958 
budget for the transfer of an additional $62 million to the Air Force 
Stock Fund to provide for the implementation in an orderly manner of 
the new programs and plans ae tinpee discussed. As indicated, 
with the transfer of $62 million, the cash availability will be $283.3 
million as shown in column 9. 

Now to provide you the distribution or application of the cash 
working capital, we have a chart which sets forth the movement of 
cash to and from the divisions and the balances for the same time 
periods. 

Distribution of cash working capital 


[Thousands of dollars] 









































| Balanee, |Increase (+-)} Balance, htearees (+)| Balance, |Increase (+)| Balance, 
June 30, or de- June 30, or de- June 30, or de- June 30, 
1951 crease (—) 1956 crease (—) 1957 crease (—) 1958 
(1) | (2) @) |. @ (5) (6) 7» | ®) 
oan lad Nac Ni AR acai ht ad desis eh Ls She aE OTe Ri til 
Total stock fund 
availability. __- $50, 000 | +$221, 300 | $271,300 | —$50.000 | $221.300 | +$62,000 | $283, 300 
Distributed to: OLE reas! Ty Yi a WiiOvM e9lgdlin Lerw 
0) SS ee oe 50, 000 —60, 000 710, 000 | —7, 000 | —17,000 +6.000 | —11,000 
Medical-dental !_ _ _ _- 0 | —22, 000 | —22, 000 | —8,000 | —30,000 | 0 —30, 000 
Aviation fuels !_...._- 0 +167, 000 167, 000 +51, 175 218, 175 | 0 218, 175 
Commissary ?_____-_- 0 +10, 000 10, 000 —10, 000 0 +13, 000 13, 000 
Air Academy ?______- 0 +125 198 2/5522 LiL.] 125 0 125 
General supplies 2__.- 0 +50,000 | 50,000 |-- ceeeerbohend:, + abet +43, 000 93, 000 
Total distributed... 50, 000 +145, 125 195, 125 +26, 175 221, 300 +62, 000 283, 300 
Undistributed......| 0 | +=+76,175| 76175| —76,175| Oo}  0| 0 














1 Commenced operation July 1, 1953. 
2 Commenced operation July 1, 1955. 


You notice in column 2 that as of June 30, 1951, the $50 million 
was applied in total to the Clothing Division. During the period 
June 30, 1951, and June 30, 1956, cash had been generated through 
stock drawdowns in the Clothing Division in sufficient amount to 
enable the return of the $50 million initially allocated to this Division, 
plus an additional amount of $10 million. During fiscal year 1957 
it is planned that an additional $7 million will be returned to the Air 
Force Stock Fund cash account. During fiscal year 1958 as a result 
of application of the single manager concept, inclusive of expanding 
to include organizational clothing, it will be necessary to allocate an 
additional $6 million. The additional cash will be required for the 
purpose of paying for the items on order by the Air Force as of the 
time the single manager capitalized the depot stocks. 

In the case of the Medical-Dental Division, prior to single manager, 
we were applying assets on hand to satisfy a part of the resale require- 
ments, thus not requiring repurchase of stocks, and as of the present 
time, this Division has returned the amount initially contributed, 
plus $30 million. 

The Aviation Fuels Division has required additional cash to enable 
the required increase in operating and materiel reserve inventories as 
was discussed by the Aviation Fuels Panel. As of June 30, 1957, 
there will have been a total of $218.2 million allocated to this Division. 
No provision has been made in the fiscal year 1958 budget for increas- 
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ing the cash working capital of this Division, as was discussed by the 
Aviation Fuels Panel. 

The last three divisions began operations on July 1, 1955, at which 
time they were provided an initial allocation of cash working capital 
which was in the amounts as reflected in column 3. As of the present 
time, the Commissary Division has returned the $10 million initially 
allocated. This was made possible through the resale of the free 
receipts of materiel at the time of capitalization. In fiscal year 1958, 
$13 million will be allocated to this Division to provide for the in- 
creased procurement requirements. 

The Air Force Academy Division was initially provided $125,000, 
and no change is contemplated in the cash allocation to this Division 
through June 30, 1958. 

As previously discussed, it is planned to further extend and expand 
the General Supplies Division in fiscal years 1957 and 1958. It is 
anticipated that the amount initially allocated to this Division, $50 
million, will be sufficient to carry out operations through June 30, 1957, 
During fiscal year 1958, with the inclusion of base stocks and all items 
authorized for local procurement, additional cash will be required. 
As previously indicated on the inventory chart, it is anticipated that 
the general supplies inventories will increase from $169.8 million to 
$191.2 million feeiiaen June 30, 1956 and 1957, with a further increase 
to $400.2 million by June 30, 1958. The additional cash is required 
to maintain adequate inventories to provide for the operation and 
maintenance of our facilities and equipment used in daily operations 
at the installations. The maintenance of the required levels of stock 
is essential to effective and efficient management by our command and 
installation commanders. As previously indicated in the sales and 
procurement chart, our estimate for procurement for a full-year oper- 
ation in 1958 of the planned extended and expanded General Supplies 
Division will be $850 million, as compared with sales of $720 million. 

In summary, the cash proposed for transfer to the Air Force Stock 
Fund is required in (1) the Clothing Division, in the amount of $6 
million, as a result of the application of the single-manager concept; 
(2) the Commissary Division, in the amount of $13 million, as a result 
of increased procurement requirements; and (3) for the General 
Supplies Division, amounting to $43 million, to enable carrying out 
the plans for this Division. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION 


The statement of financial condition sets forth in summary the 
effect of operations upon the account balances as of the end of fiscal 
years 1956 through 1958. 
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Statement of financial condition 


[Thousands of dollars] 


| 


June 30, 1956,\June 30, 1957, Lyudes 30, 1958, 
actual | estimate | estimate 





| 
Assets | 
Cash on hand. oak) dentin ncdathenamdedl $328, 491 $258, 006 $278, 291 
Accounts receivable 132, 323 | 149, 117 216, 727 
Inventories 
Operating stocks. sandboeaine aa camaed (553, 696) | (323, 001) | (552, 022) 
Materiel reserve stocks. _ ----__-- sa ei (199, 117) | (251, 774) | (252, 203) 
Excess or surplus stocks. - - -- (21, 426) | (3, 700) | (3, 400) 


Sa NS tect ots ie wks ccd need eetanatcnies ‘774, 239 | 578, 475 807, 625 


Total assets . 1, 235, 053 | 
Liabilities and investments ot oF | 
Liabilities 
Accounts payable___------- 127, 165 | 31, 79 | 201, 896 
eR od ee si a cc tet a 7,912 |...---.-- 


Investment 
Contributed cash 
Distributed . 95, 125) | (221, 300) | (283, 300) 
Undistributed , | 76, 175) | (0) 
Capitalized inventories - - - ___- aiuae : 37, 877) | (765, 77: (957, 701) 
Changes to investment ------- ‘ "3 i; ( » 201) (—133, 254) (—140, 254) 


Total investment in ‘1, 099, 976 | 853, 819 | 1, 100, 747 


Total liabilities and investment. agus | “1, 235, 053 | 985,598 | 1, 302, 643 
} 


The majority of the downward adjustment of the cash on hand 
from $328.5 million as of June 30, 1956, to $278.3 million by June 30, 
1958, resulted primarily from the return of the $50 million to the 
Treasury, from the required buildup in aviation-fuels inventory in 
fiscal year 1957 previously discussed, and the requirement for Air 
Force payment for items on order which are to be delivered without 
charge to single managers upon receipt from contractors. The in- 
crease in the cash balance in fiscal year 1958 over 1957 is primarily 
related to the General Supplies Division and is a result of the revi- 
sions in program previously explained. The accounts-receivable bal- 
ances of $132.3 million to $216.7 million as of June 30, 1956, to June 
30, 1958, are related to the changes in sales programs and represent 
approximately 54 and 46 days respectively. The adjustments in 
inventories as shown here were explained on the inventory charts 
earlier. The increase in accounts-payable balances of $127.2 million 
on June 30, 1956, to $201.9 million by June 30, 1958, is related to the 
procurement requirements. The days level of accounts payable in 
the Stock Fund as a whole is reduced from 49 to 37 days between the 
2 periods referenced above. The total balances of contributed cash 
are as reflected on the status of cash working capital chart. The 
changes in capitalized inventories between June 30, 1956, and June 30, 
1957, are primarily the result of the application of the single-manager 
concept, with an offset of approximately $54 million resulting prima- 
rily from the inclusion of the oversea depot stocks in the General Sup- 
plies Division. The increase in capitalized inventories from $765.8 
million to $957.7 million during fiscal year 1958 is primarily related 
to the extension and expansion of the General Supplies Division. 
The total investment in the Air Force Stock Fund is likewise affected 
by the adjustments in contributed cash and capitalized inventories, 
and amounts to approximately $1.1 billion as of June 30, 1956, as 
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compared with $853.8 million as of June 30, 1957, and $1.1 billion as 
of June 30, 1958. 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to have 
inserted in the record statements covering the following programs: 
Clothing Division, Medical-Dental Division, Commissary Division, 
Air Force Academy Division, and, finally, the General Supplies 
Division. 

Mr. Manon. Those statements may be inserted at this point in the 
record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mr. LAWRENCE COHEN 


CLOTHING DIVISION, AIR FORCE STOCK FUND 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. As mentioned in the consoli- 
dated stock fund presemtation, the Clothing Division was the first Division to 
begin operation. On July 1, 1950, the Division was established for the purpose 
of financing inventories of uniform clothing required throughout the Air Force, 
Mr. Garlock touched upon the single-manager assignment for clothing and textile 
materiel. On July 1, 1957, the scope of the materiel financed by this Division 
will be expanded to include stocks of items not considered as uniform clothing 
but which are items of clothing or textiles. This increased materiel coverage 
is due to the application of the single-manager technique to clothing and textiles, 


SINGLE MANAGER ASSIGNMENT OF CLOTHING AND TEXTILE MATERIEL 


In May 1956 the Secretary of Defense designated the Secretary of the Army as 
the Single Manager for Clothing and Textile Materiel. As such the Secretary of the 
Army is responsible for procurement and wholesale distribution of clothing and 
textiJe materiel for the Department of Defense. Air Force inventories of uniform 
clothing and textile materiel located in continental United States depots became 
the property of the Single Manager for Clothing and Textile Materiel on March 1, 
1957. On July 1, 1957, depot inventories of “organizational clothing’’ are sched- 
uled to be transferred to the single manager. Until the establishment of the 
Single Manager for Clothing and Textiles the Department of the Army, through 
the Quartermaster General, was responsible for the procurement of the greater 
part of nonflying clothing and textile materiel used by the Air Force. Procure- 
ment was based on purchase requirements furnished by the Air Force. Shipment 
from this procurement was made to Air Force depots for redistribution within the 
Air Force supply system. Under the single-manager concept the services will 
inform tke single manager of the withdrawals each service expects to make from 
depot (single manager) stocks. The single manager will then combine the 
expected withdrawals of all services and purchase on the basis of all service require- 
ments after consideration of assets rather than the individual purchase require- 
ments of each service. 

The single manager technique establishes a distinct division of materiel; whole- 
sale (depot) and retail (base). We can compare this division to a commercial 
operation by considering the single manager as a jobber and the services as retail 
merchants. The single manager buys from manufacturers and sells to the 
services. The services in turn sell to the final user. The single manager finances 
his procurement of wholesale inventories with a stock fund. In turn, by direction 
of the Secretary of Defense, the services finance their materiel requirements 
obtained from the single manager for sale at retail level through use of their stock 
funds. The purchase by the final user will be made from the service appropriation 
financing the activity or, in the case of uniform clothing, as in the past, by a cash 
sale to an individual. 

Since the Quartermaster General had been responsible for the procurement of 
Air Force clothing and textiles prior to the assignment as single manager the only 
changes in the purchase process were to do away with the military interdepart- 
mental purchase request and to provide data as to Air Force materiel requirements 
rather than purchase data. The implementation primarily concerned the transfer 
of inventories and processing of requisitions to the single manager. 
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The single-manager assignment is to be implemented in the Air Force in two 
stages. On March 1, 1957, Air Force inventories of uniform clothing, and textiles 
for uniform clothing in depots in the continental United States were transferred to 
the single manager. The amount of the inventory transferred at that date was 
$151.3 million. In addition, procurement made by the Air Force prior to March 1 
but not delivered is to be transferred to the single manager upon receipt; this 
amounts to $29.8 million of which $27.4 million will be delivered in fiscal year 1957. 
The balance of $2.4 million will be delivered in fiscal year 1958. Transfers to the 
single manager in fiscal year 1957 will total $178.7 million. On July 1, 1957, Air 
Force depot assets of clothing and textiles in the ‘organizational clothing’’ area in 
the amount of $68.2 million are to be transferred to the single manager. On 
July 1, 1957, $7.5 million of organizational clothing will be capitalized by the 
Clothing Division, Air Force Stock Fund as the result of the inclusion of this 
materiel in the single-manager assignment. 


INCREASED MATERIEL SCOPE OF THE AIR FORCE STOCK FUND 


As mentioned before, until the end of fiscal year 1957 the Clothing Division only 
included those items of clothing and related textiles considered as dress uniforms, 
and certain parts of the work uniform. This, of course, did not encompass the 
full range of clothing used by units and individuals in the performance of their 
duty. Since the single-manager implementation requires the application of stock 
fund techniques by the services to those items ineluded in the assignment, the 
item coverage of the Clothing Division is being expanded effective July 1, 1957, 
to include items known as organizational clothing. Examples of the items to be 
included are: Field jacket, tents, flags, guidons, parkas, mukluks, foul-weather 
clothing, firemien’s protective clothing, steel helmets, cooks and bakers whites, 
textiles to repair these items, and other textiles. . The item coverage is expanded 
from 4,000 line items of uniform clothing and textiles to about 11,000 items. 


SALE OF MATERIEL 


Clothing and textile materiel will be provided to the user at base level by either 
the base supply officer or the clothing sales store officer, depending upon the type 
of item. 

Uniform clothing is provided the individual by a monetary allowance system. 
Under this system each airman is required to obtain his uniform clothing and 
certain parts of his work clothing by cash purchase. Upon first entry into the 
service a credit is established on the pay record of each airman; this is used to 
initially outfit the airman. Clothing is issued to the airman and the cost of this 
clothing charged against the credit established. After the sixth month of service 
each airman receives a monthly maintenance allowance with which to purchase 
replacement clothing. This maintenance allowance varies depending upon length 
of service. It is $4.20 per month during the 7th to 36th month and $6 beginning 
with the 37th month. Funds for the initial credit and for the monthly allowance 
are provided by the “Military personnel’ appropriation. In order to provide a 
source of clothing procurement for the airman the Air Force operates a system of 
clothing sales stores at Air Force bases worldwide. There are 226 stores at the 
present time and it is planned to continue these stores in operation during fiscal 
year 1958. At these stores the airman and other authorized purchasers may buy, 
for cash, those uniform items required. As indicated on the schedule of sales by 
customer sale of uniform items were $42.6 million in fiscal year 1956, $49.0 million 
in fiscal year 1957, and are expected to be $45.2 million in fiscal year 1958. 


91297—57 56 
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Schedule of sales by customer 
(Thousands of dollars] 


Fiscal year 























1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Preparing Department: 
Appropriation: 
No og cs, <i dagen bnscnintinn mmsancdase $26, 135 $26, 800 $21, 200 
Reserve personnel: 
NS ed | eat acpimpinns 49 855 2, 400 2, 100 
Air Force Reserve Officer ‘Training Corps--- i 820 300 200 
Air National Guard_..-.-.__-- binbeonese 558 2. 300 2. 300 
Organizational clothing. ..__........-.-- _ Recent ; 0 0 29, 800 
Other Air Force appropriations. - Wieockiam se es hed 443 | 400 400 
DIOR «nea dnt dh 5b seeds rub tdnn cGy (28, 811) (32, 200) | (56, 000) 
Other agencies of the pepe of Defense: 
ela stl aie teh comeback bihedniiny’ are 607 400 400 
Naty... 3 Mage pa Na tele fe tlh a 8 100 100 
OOO iis cls tb ncnih benno ntl ot dit ddebbin le tim andi } (615) | (500) (500) 
Other Government agencies_.___- alata eT oll ian Maas (0) (0)} (0) 
All ether customers: 
Maintenance sales to military personnel__...__........---- (12, 882) (15, 300) | (18. 500) 
A iN li a 42, 308 48, 000 75, 000 
Proceeds from scrap and salvage. --.-_............---..------ 293 1, 000 | 0 
eA 58 iin icichind 1 trtatathdemstsnaranidahs 42, 601 49,000 | 75, 000 








| 


Organizational clothing is provided to users in a different manner. The base 
supply officer is responsible for the issue of this materiel to the end user or con- 
sumer. Many of the items are authorized for use by the unit on a ‘‘tables of 
allowances.” The unit requisitions the item, using the tables of allowances as an 
authority for having the item. The item may be issued to an individual for use 
while he is in the particular unit and normally is not retained by the individual 
when he leaves the unit. Under the stock-fund operation when a unit requisi- 
tions and is issued an item of organizational clothing the unit will pay for the 
item from the applicable appropriation available for operation and maintenance 
of the base. Prior to fiscal year 1958 there was no charge to the user for the issue 
of materiel of this nature since procurement was made centrally by the Air Ma- 
terie] Command through the Quartermaster General. Based on past history it is 
estimated that sales of these items in fiscal year 1958 will total $29.8 million. 


PROCUREMENT REQUIREMENTS 


The increase in overall sales of the Clothing Division, as indicated on the pro- 
curement requirements chart, from $42 million in fiscal year 1956 to $75 million 
in fiscal year 1958 is directly’ attributable to the increase in item coverage. 
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Statement of procurement requirements 


[Thousands of dollars] 


Fiscal year 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


| 
| 


Requirements: 
POOR NND GRD. si csctedeetei os i. cee ak ns, edi $42, 601 $49, 000 
Ne NE iia obit biidndes ok nnt nndciadeenceaeued’ 210, 021 24, 500 | 


Total materiel requirements- - ____- 252, 622 


Available resources: 
Inventory, beginning year . 227, 652 | 210, 021 
Change in capitalization (+) or (—)--~---.----.-------- +356 | —177,851 | 
Adjustments (+) or (—)----.----------- —3, 465 | —9, 670 


Total available resources 224, 543 | 


Procurement requirements: 
Receipts from procurement (cost) _....................---- 27, 626 | 
TE PROT UREN. own ncassdenss= b cactalpatielac giecemwistads 453 | 900 472 


On order, beginning of year (—).___--__--____-_..-_____- —15, 796 | —15, 472 | —4, 472 
On order, end of year (+) ; +15, 472 | +4, 472 +7, 000 


Procurement authorization required for obligations 
during year siden 5 iia ‘ 40, 000 78, 000 








The Air Force will retain in the Clothing Division all inventory at base level. 
In addition, in fiscal year 1957 and for part of fiscal year 1958 textiles provided 
as Government-furnished materiel on Air Force contracts will be accounted for 
in the Air Force inventory until the contractor delivers the end item. Upon 
receipt the end items will be transferred to the single manager. When all out- 
standing contracts are completed the inventory remaining on the Air Force books 
will be only that required for use at base level. 

The effect of the single manager on inventory can be seen by the reduction 
from $210 million at the end of fiscal year 1956 to $30.9 million at the end of 
fiscal year 1958; a drawdown due to the implementation of the single manager 
assignment. 

Another effect of the single manager is in the amount of procurement required 
by the Air Force. In fiscal year 1956 the Air Force placed orders for delivery of 
materiel in the amount of $27.7 million. In fiscal year 1957 this amount increased 
to $40.0 million; in fiscal year 1958 it will increase again to $78.0 million. In 
fiscal year 1956 and for the greater part of fiscal year 1957 wholesale inventories 
of uniform clothing were part of the Air Force Stock Fund. Materiel issued from 
Air Force depots were transfers within the stock fund and did not require funds. 
With wholeslae inventories of uniform clothing as well as organizational clothing 
becoming the property of the single manager, all materiel withdrawn from depots 
must be paid for. This is a prime cause of the increase between fiscal year 1956 
and fiscal year 1957 in the Air Force procurement requirement. While it is a 
cause of the increase in fiscal year 1958, the increased materiel coverage of this 
division is the major element of the increase. In future years procurement should 
be at approximately the same level as the sales program. 


FINANCIAL STATUS 


The statement of financial condition shows those areas where the effect of the 
single manager is the greatest. 
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Statement of financial condition 


(Thousands of dollars] 


June 30, 1956, | June 30, 1957, | June 30, 1958, 
actual estimate | estimate 





ASSETS 
i cation Sedna taed $11, 854 | $6, 411 
en, ncwonehwgenceoens 4, 543 3, 557 


= = | ———— 





Inventories: 
Operating stock_-_-____.-- Se creah ios 189, 421 24, 500 
Reserve stock joilganoin : SO feliz 
Excess or surplus... ....---- Pew Ban ada weniewine 12, 552 


Total inventories_ -____.__- a inltiiligaindis tain 210, 021 


Total asselBo icc. .......Ldi i. Pipatepecpnciapmaeesaaeh 226, 418 | 





LIABILITIES AND INVESTMENTS 


Liabilities: 
Accounts payable. ...............-. vavicoeniole 1, 596 | 





Investment: 
Contributed cash A eae cease glipsiiginioeeentetilinniie —10, 000 —17, 000 
Capitalized inventory -__-._- ‘ genius ‘ 318, 431 140, 580 
Changes to investment. __.__-_-_- . jai ; —83, 609 —93, 279 | 








Total investment at oe hive 294, 822 











Total liabilities and investments-.____- paaeel 226, 418 | 





Total assets of the division were reduced from $226 million at the end of fiscal 
year 1956, to $34.5 million at the end of fiscal year 1957 and will increase to 
$48.5 million at the end of fiscal year 1958. The decrease in fiscal year 1957 was 
mainly due to the transfer of $178.7 million of materiel to the single manager 
and to a return of $7 million in cash to the overall cash account of the stock fund, 
The increase in total assets from fiscal year 1957 to fiscal year 1958 results from 
a net capitalization in stock funds of $5.9 million, an increase in cash of $6 million 
as well as an increase in accounts receivable of $2.4 million. The increase in 
contributed cash of $6 million is due almost entirely to the Air Force having to 

ay for materiel on contract but not delivered prior to the single-manager takeover. 
his materiel will be delivered to the single manager. The Air Force will also 
pay for materiel received from single-manager depots. 

Accounts receivable increase from the end of fiscal year 1957 to the end of 
fiscal year 1958 due to the increase in charge sales made in fiscal year 1958 as a 
result of the increased item coverage. 

The investment in this division changes substantially from the end of fiscal year 
1956 when it was $224.8 million, to end of fiscal year 1957 where it is $30.3 million 
and to the end of fiscal year 1958 when it becomes $42.2 million. Again the 
changes are due to the transfer of materiel to the single manager and the additional 
need for cash in fiscal year 1958 to carry out the clothing program. 


STATEMENT or Lr. Cot. Gene W. CroweLu 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee the Medical-Dental Division of 
the Air Force Stock Fund was established on July 1, 1953, as a means of financing 
inventories of medical and dental supplies and equipment for sale to authorized 
purchasers. 

SINGLE MANAGER 


Since our presentation made to this committee last year, a considerable number 
of changes have been made in the military medical materiel system wnich affect 
the Medical-Dental Division of the Air Force Stock Fund. A single-manager 
assignment for medical materiel to the Secretary of the Navy has been made by 
the Department of Defense and will be implemented on a phased schedule which 
began on January 1, 1957. The Secretary of the Navy has established the 
Military Medical Supply Agency, located at Brooklyn, N. Y., for the purpose of 
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accomplishing the single-manager assignment. On January 1, 1957, the Military 
Medical Supply Agency replaced the triservice operated Armed Services Medical 
Procurement Agency. Effective April 1, 1957, the Military Medical Supply 
Agency will assume ownership and control ‘of Army, 7 and Air Force medical 
stocks in continental United States depots. On July 1, 1957, a triservice dis- 
tribution pattern for continental United States depots will be followed. A depot, 
regardless of service connection, storing Military Medical Supply Agency’s 
stocks, will make distribution of those stocks to all Army, Navy, and Air Force 
installations within its distribution area. 


BASIC CHANGES IN MEDICAL SUPPLY SYSTEM 


The basic changes in the medical materiel system brought about by the single- 
manager concept are presented in the following chart. 





MATENIEL TO DEPOTS 


. 
ARMY NAVY ~ AIR FORCE : MMSA DEPOT Leslee 
ARMY NAVY eee FORCE 
CONSUMING ACTIVITIES CONSUMING ACTIVITISS 


The portion of the chart identified as “System prior to single manager’ relates 
to the method of operation prior to January 1, 1957. The ‘Single manager 
system” portrays the activity subsequent to July 1, 1957. The difference in the 
two systems is essentially as follows: 

Under the prior system net procurement requirements for medical supplies and 
equipment were computed by each of the three services and transmitted to the 
Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency. This agency issued contracts to 
manufacturers. Under the new system the net procurement requirements will 
be computed by the Military Medical Supply Agency based upon information 
submitted by the three Departments and this same agency will issue contracts to 
manufacturers. Materiel was previously shipped from manufacturers to Army, 
Navy, and Air Force warehouses as separately owned stocks. The new system 
provides that shipment from manufacturers will be placed in Army, Navy, and 
Air Force depots as the property of the Military Medical Supply Agency. That 
portion of the activity which I have just discussed is comparable to the wholesale 
distribution system that we encounter in private industry. The balance of the 
system can readily be identified as the retail activity. Each of the three services— 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force—will operate retail outlets. In the case of the 
Department of the Air Force, these retail outlets of the medical-dental division, 
Air Force Stock Fund are located at our Air Force bases. The retail network sells 
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medical supplies and e a to on! a itals, dispensaries, training activities, 
and to other authorized customers. blishment of the single manager whole- 
sale system will be simultaneous with oy transfer of service-owned stocks to the 
Military Medical Supply Agency on April 1, 1957. 


SINGLE MANAGER—FISCAL YEAR 1957 STOCK DISTRIBUTION 


The following chart illustrates the impact on inventory as a result of transfer of 
stock ownership to the single manager. 


Those inventories held at continental United States depots and materiel on 
order from manufacturers will be transferred to the Military Medical Supply 
Agency. This transfer will leave within the Department of ‘the Air Force the 
supply system of medical materiel which embraces the inventories at oversea 
depots and Air Force bases worldwide. 


SALES 


This chart indicates that the greater percentage of sales is made to Department 
of the Air Force using activities. 

The increase in Air Force sales volume in fiscal years 1957 and 1958 considers 
the following: In fiscal year 1957 medical materiel requirements to initially outfit 
newly constructed or expanded facilities or newly activated wings are greater than 
in the past or budget year. Beginning in 1958 local purchases of medical materiel 
will be made and sold to consumers by this Division of the Stock Fund. Prior to 
1958 these items were not included in the stock fund transactions. Sales to others 
are expected to diminish in fiscal year 1958. The source of materiel normally 
sold to such customers as the Army, Navy, and other Government agencies was 
primarily from stocks held at our continental United States depots. These 
depot stocks will no longer be the property of the Air Force after April 1, 1957. 





PROCUREMENT VERSUS SALES 


The following chart presents a fiscal year comparison of procurement with the 


sales program for the same period. 


=“ 22 MEDICAL-DENTAL DIVISION, 
FISCAL YEAR 1958 BUDGET ESTIMATE [| AIR FORCE STOCK FUND 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Procurement | 
ws. Saies 


16 i5 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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In fiscal year 1956 and the major portion of fiscal year 1957, the point of pro- 
curement for the Medical-Dental Division was from industry. In addition to 
supplies received from procurement, consumption requirements could be satisfied 
from continental United States depot stocks that had been accumulated in pre- 
vious years against an Air Force program of a higher manpower level than is 
currently programed. Accordingly, it was possible during these 2 fiscal years 
to operate with a procurement program which was considerably less than the sales 
activity. During the budget year, procurement requirements are closely allied 
to the sales program, since the point of procurement is now from continental 
United States depot stocks owned by the Military Medical Supply Agency. 


INVENTORY 
This chart indicates the end inventory position for each of the fiscal years. 


ME DICAL-DENTA L. DIVISION, 
AIR FORCE SPOCK FUND 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORTY: 





OGRT ESTIMATE 








[-F} opewanin 
. os | 

E44 MATERIEL 

Yo} RESERVE 


3 
gat? Sea | 
+ | EXCESS 
he 





1956 1957 1958 
$86.1 MILLION $zk. 5° MILLION $28.8 MILLION 


Operating stocks are those stocks utilized to support the peacetime mission of 
supplying medical care to military personnel and their dependents, and to others 
authorized to receive medical care. The inventories of operating stocks are based 
on minimum essential requirements for medical safety. The criteria established 
for these requirements consider consumption rates, frequency of requisitioning 
cycles, and pipeline time required to effect delivery of the items. 

The materiel reserve inventories for fiscal years 1957 and 1958 are substantially 
reduced. The change in materiel reserve inventories should not be construed as 
a change in reserve requirements. Onlv that portion of materiel reserve which 
is prepositioned at Air Force bases and in oversea depots is reflected in fiscal 
years 1957 and 1958. The balance of our requirements is held within the inven- 
tories of the Military Medical Supply Agency at continental United States depots. 
The amount of excess stock has been reduced by a positive program for disposal 
of unusable materiel. A large portion of the disposal was effected by donation 
of stock as authorized by Publie Law 61, 84th Congress, approved June 3, 1955. 
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STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 


The following chart presents the financial status of the Medical-Dental Division. 


Medical-Dental Division, Air Force stock fund, fiscal year 1958 budget estimate 


[Thousands of dollars] 


| June 30, 1956, | June 30, 1957, | June 30, 1958, 








actual estimate | estimate 
| 
os eh ee ped i oo a ee mmeer eee: ew ee 
Assets: 
Cubs) 22875 , veer $3, 489 | $3, 889 | $4, 334 
Accounts receivable _- be hi gcesskal sacs 3, 973 | 2, 823 | 2, 541 
Inventories. - = ; iemaale 86, 141 | 28, 520 28, 820 
Total assets a a 93, 603 | 35, 232 | 35, 605 
Liabilities and investment: | 
Liabilities: Accounts payable j | -34m4] -9. Qe od seme 
Investment: 
Contributed cash___-._.--- . ; —22, 000 —30, 000 | —30, 000 
Capitalized inventory. ---- 7 Stee | 123, 002 | 74, 402 | 74, 402 
Changes to investment - - sauce Tet a —8, 680 —10, 851 | —10, 851 
Total, liabilities and investment_ 4 | 93, 603 35, 232 35, 695 


1 
| 


The cash position for the 3 fiscal years remains fairly stable with slight increases 
forecast for fiscal years 1957 and 1958 to meet increases in procurement require- 
ment. Accounts receivable will diminish during fiscal years 1957 and 1958 
because the larger volume of sales in those 2 fiscal years will be to Air Force 
activities. The collection evcle from Air Force activities is shorter than from 
other customers. The reduction of inventories in fiscal years 1957 and 1958 
reflects the transfer of a large portion of our inventories during fiscal year 1957 
to the single manager. The liability and investment side of the balance sheet 
reflects an increase in accounts payable recognizing the increased procurement 
activity previously mentioned. The two major factors contributing to the de- 
crease in total investment in 1957 over fiscal year 1956 relate to the return of cash 
not required to operate this division of the stock fund to the Air Force Stock 
Fund cash account, and inventory redistribution brought about by implementation 
of the single manager concept. 


Subject: Air Force stock fund. 
Program: Commissary Division. 


STATEMENT oF Mr. L. C. Ficxett 
PROGRAM AND OPERATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this Division finances the acqui- 
sition of all subsistence to be sold to Air Force dining halls, medical facilities, Air 
National Guard, Air Force Reserve, authorized individuals, and organizations 
located throughout the world. 

Requirements for subsistence in kind are determined on the basis of programed 
troop strengths and are included in the consumption budget estimate. Require- 
ments for sales to Air Force Reserve personnel and Air National Guard are based 
on strengths in keeping with established programs. All other sales, except cash 
sales, are estimated on the basis of past operations. Requirements for cash sales 
through commissary store outlets are not related to any single program. Many 
factors, such as authorized additional or new items, increase in number of stores, 
renovation of existing stores, improved parking facilities, more housing units on 
base, increased store hours, more modern self-service style equipment, general 
increase in per capita consumption, and others, contribute to the volume of cash 
sales. 

The division operates under the home office—branch office concept. The home 
office is located at Headquarters, Air Materiel Command and the branch offices, 
consisting of Air Force commissaries and distribution points, are located world- 
wide. 

About 43 percent of the subsistence requirements are procured from single 
manager stocks. Perishables are procured from single manager market centers 
and nonperishables are procured from single manager depots, except those items 
which are authorized to be procured locally. 
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SALES PROGRAM 


The increase in fiscal year 1958 sales over 1957 as shown on this chart is pri- 
marily attributable to the category of cash sales. 


Fiscat YEAR 1958 BupaGet Estimate, Aik Force Srocxk Funp, Commissary 
D ’ ’ 
IVISION 


Schedule of sales by customer 


[Thousands of dollars] 
Fiscal year 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Military personnel i sl ; $155, 614 $159, 200 $160, 500 
Reserve personnel ; 296 100 300 
Air National Guard o | 522 1, 500 1, 600 
Subtotal____- wale’ a ‘ 156, 432 | 160, 800 | 162, 400 
Other agencies, DOD: 
Army ‘ bake , 6, 687 | 7,000 | 7, 300 
Navy | 670 700 700 
Marine Corps 2 ‘ Se . 34 100 100 
Subtotal___- ah cl ia tei ie tidetedas toakete~ 7, 391 | 7, 800 | 8, 100 
Other Government agencies-.--- ‘ aon 366 | 400 400 
All other customers: | | 
Cash sales ‘ = ; si . 139, 607 | 143, 200 197, 300 
Other phot : en : 19, 535 20, 800 21, 800 
Subtotal__ Sie dike deeb sun steh heads i | 159, 142 164, 000 | 219, 100 
Total sales... _- : as eect blieieieaiee ‘ .3 323, 331 333, 000 390, 000 


The cash sales increase from $143.2 million to $197.3 million is to provide for 
the full year sales in fiscal year 1958 for stores activated in fiscal year 1957 but not 
in operation for the full 12 months, and the activation of an additional 22 sales 
stores in fiscal year 1958. 

The schedule of sales by customer shows a total sales estimate of $333 million 
for fiscal year 1957 which is a $9.7 million increase over actual sales in fiscal year 
1956. Cash sales is again one of the contributing factors to this increase as well 
as increased ration costs. 


PROCUREMENT REQUIREMENTS 


The procurement requirement as shown on this chart is $429 million for fis- 
cal year 1958 and $333 million for fiscal year 1957 as compared to $322.9 million 
for fiscal year 1956. 


ns tea 


aw peemneees 


Statement of procurement requirements 


Requirements: - 
Reimbursable sales_ _____--- 
Inventory (end of year) ----- 


Total, materiel requirements_- 


Available resources: 
Inventory (beginning of year) - 
Additional capitalization _- 
Adjustments (+) or (—)- 


Total, available resources 


Procurement requirements: 
Receipts from procurement (cost) 
Transportation ___ 
On order, beginning of year (—) 
On order, end of year (+) -- 


Procurement authority required for obligations during 


Ty 


[Thousands of dollars] 


Fiscal year 


| 


1956 actual 


1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


$333, 000 
49, 578 | 


$323, 331 | 
53, 978 | 


$390, 000 
62, 978 


377, 309 


382, 578 


0 
88, 203 
—1, 721 


53, 978 
0 
0 
86, 482 53, 978 


290, 827 328, 600 
0 

32, 075 
36, 475 


322, 902 | 333, 000 


These requirements are consistent with the increase in sales and ending inven- 


tories and on order at end of year with due 
resources. 


consideration given to available 


Increased safety and operating levels in certain oversea areas in 


December 1956, increased sales, and increased special program reserve stock 
requirements as of July 1, 1957, are the contributing factors to increased inven- 


tories and on order as of June 30, 1958. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION 


The chart sets forth the financial condition 
fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958. 


of the division as of the close of 


Statement of financial condition 


(Thousands of dollars} 


Assets: 
Cash on hand_.. 
Accounts receivable 


Inventories: 
Operating stock. 
Reserve stock. 
Excess or surplus. 


Total inventories. .. 
Total assets__. 


Liabilities and investments: 
Liabilities: Accounts payable 


Investments: 
Contributed cash. 
Capitalized inventory___- 
Changes to investment. 


Total investment 


Total liabilities and investment 


June 30, 1956 
actual 


June 30, 1957 
estimate 


June 30, 1958 
estimate 


$62, 098 
28, 653 


$61, 699 
19, 258 
49, 939 
4, 039 


55, 857 


7,121 


53, 978 


62, 978 
143, 935 


144,729 


48, 247 | 247 


10, 000 
88, 203 
—1, 721 


3, 000 
88, 203 
, 515 
96, 482 , 688 


144, 729 ~ 143, 935 
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The increase in total assets in fiscal year 1958 over 1957 is primarily related to 
cash resulting from increased sales and increased inventories resulting from in- 
creased procurements, previously discussed. The decrease in total assets between 
fiscal year 1956 and 1957 is related to three factors. First, the return of $10 
million to the Air Force Stock Fund cash account. This amount was the initial 
cash investment for this division at the time we began operation on July 1, 1955. 
The second factor is a reduction in accounts receivable, and third, a reduction in 
ending inventory as of June 30, 1957. During the second year of operation it 
has been and is contemplated that the level of accounts receivable will be reduced 
to approximately 36 days by June 30, 1958, as compared with 54 days as of June 
30, 1956. The overall investment of the Government is estimated to be $99.7 
million as of June 30, 1958, as compared with $86.7 million and $96.5 million as 
of the end of fiscal years 1957 and 1956, respectively. 


STATEMENT OF Lt. Cou. Tracy L. RosBerts 


ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the function of the Air Force 
Academy division of the Air Force Stock Fund is to finance the procurementfof 
all items of necessity and convenience required for cadets, except those items 
provided through Air Foree supply channels. These items are provided for the 
cadets by the Air Force Academy Cadet Store. Only cadets are authorized to 
purchase from the cadet store. The stock-fund method of financing was selected 
to support the operation of the cadet store in order to meet the legislative require- 
ments to make sales to the cadets at cost and to utilize the improved accounting 
procedures that have been developed in connection with stock-fund operations. 
The sales price to the cadet includes the cost of the item, first destination trans- 
portation, plus a small surcharge to cover foreseeable net losses such as obsoles- 
cence and deterioration. Experience gained during the first fiscal year of opera- 
tion, fiscal year 1956, indicates that the stock-fund method of financing is 
appropriate for this type of operation. 


SALES AND PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


I now refer you to the following chart, “Statement of procurement.” 


Fiscat YEAR 1958 BupGer Estimate Arr Force Strocx Funp, Arr Force 
ACADEMY DIVISION 


Statement of procurement 


| June 30, 1956 | June 30, 1957 | June 30, 1958 


actual estimate estimate 
Requirements: | 
Reimbursable sales -_-_ -- anna $136, 601 | $570, 000 | $500, 000 
Inventory, end of year operating stocks —) 102, 404 | 158, 404 | 208, 404 
Total materiel requirement -_- 239, 005 728, 404 708, 404 
Available resources: 
Inventory, beginning of year operating stocks | 102, 404 | 158, 404 
Additional capitalization (+) - : : 109, 652 : , 
Total materie] resources ; 109, 652 102, 404 158, 404 
| pe este | 
Procurement requirements: 
Receipts from procurement __ - ail 128, 554 | 626, 000 550, 000 
On order, beginning of year (—) ‘ 40, 614 214, 614 
On order, end of year (+) 40, 614 214, 614 314, 614 
Procurement authorization required for obligation dur- | 
ing year-__-- i ‘ sal 169, 168 | 800, 000 | 650, 000 


| 
| ' i 


Sales for fiscal year 1958 are estimated at $500,000. This amount includes 
provision for the sales of distinctive cadet uniforms to the class of 1961, estimated 
at $210,000. The sales figure also provides for the required items of equipment 
for the class of 1961, plus classroom materials and miscellaneous items for the 
classes of 1959 and 1960. The total procurement required in fiscal year 1958 is 
estimated at $650,000 as compared with $800,000 for 1957 and $169,200 for 1956. 
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In the second or third quarter of fiscal year 1958, procurement will be initiated 
for uniforms for the class of 1962, estimated at $315,000. In addition, procure- 
ment will be made for required and miscellaneous items in support of the three 
classes present and in support of the class of 1962 that will enter in fiscal year 
1959. he sales generated in fiscal year 1958 result from the support of the first 
three classes, whereas the procurement required in fiscal year 1958 is in support 
of three classes, plus the additional class of 1962 that will enter in July 1958. 
The procurement scheduled for fiscal year 1958 is $150,000 less than 1957. In 
fiscal year 1957 uniforms are to be procured for three classes, whereas in fiscal 


year 1958, uniforms will be procured for only one class, the class of 1962. 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL 


CONDITION 


I refer you to the next chart—Statement of financial condition. 


Statement of financial condition 


| 


June 30, 1956 


| June 30, 1957 


June 30, 1958 

















actual estimate estimate 
——— _— » — —_— ~ ——— — <a 
} } | 
Assets: | | 
Cash on hand__- -| $139, 570 $123, 233 | $93, 233 
Undistributed transactions, net —116, 337 | 0 0 
Cash with Treasury... | 23, 233 123, 233 93, 233 
Accounts receivable 0 | 7, 843 | 11, 843 
Undistributed debits 151, 387 | 0 | 0 
Total inventories. _ - 102, 404 158, 404 | 208, 404 
Total assets | 277, 024 289, 430 | 313, 480 
Liabilities and investment: } | ia 
Liabilities: 
Aecounts payable | 6, 524 54, 029 | 78, 029 
Undistributed credits 35, 049 0 | 0 
I Sivas nahn cane me boceinebinesecs 41, 573 54, 029 | 78, 029 
Investment of U. 8. Government: tis Hoe eb 7 te Datel - 
Appropriations and reappropriations___. | 125, 000 | 125, 000 125, 000 
Capitalized inventories. -. 109, 652 109, 652 109, 652 
Retained earnings 799 799 799 
Total investment of U. S. Government-.. -| 235, 451 | 235, 451 | 235, 451 
Total liabilities and investment of U. S. Govern- iT Bt | , 
ment. _. . Js oF, aah Vos 277, 024 289, 480 | 313, 480 


The amounts shown on this statement reflect account balances as of the end of 
each fiscal vear. On June 30, 1958, cash on hand is estimated to be $93,200 as 
compared with $123,200 for June 30, 1957, and $23,300 as of June 30, 1956. The 
accounts receivable total is $11,800 as of June 30, 1958, as compared with $7,800 
as of June 30. 1957. The inventory of $208,400 on June 30, 1958, is required in 
preparation for the entrance of the fourth class of cadets in July of 1958. Thus, 
the total assets at the end of fiscal year 1958 are estimated to be $313,500 as 
compared with $289,500 and $277,000 for fiscal year 1957 and 1956, respectively. 
The increase in accounts receivable is related to the increased number of cadets 
buvine classroom and other required items. Accounts payable at the end of 
fiscal vear 1958 are estimated to be $78,000 as compared with $54,000 and $6,500 
for 1957 and 1956. The increase in accounts payable is related to the increased 
number of cadets and increased procurement requirements previously discussed 
for items other than the distinctive uniforms. The accounts payable figure wili 
ordinarily be at the highest point on June 30 of each vear because of the peak 
procurement period which occurs in April, May, and June of each year. It is 
estimated the amount of contributed cash required for fiscal year 1958 operations 
will not change even though the cadet store will be supporting 3 classes instead 
of 2. The total investment of the Government is $235,500 at the end of fiscal 
year 1958. 
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STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE COHEN 
PROGRAM AND SCOPE OF OPEKATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. During fiscal year 1956, the 
initial year of operation, the General Supplies Division included prime and zonal 
stocks of certain common-use, centrally procured, consumable supplies utilized 
in day-to-day maintenance and support of Air Force bases and organizations, 
The items are required by the Air Force in mantaining operating efficiency in 
attaining the approved Air Force program. Centrally procured items peculiar to 
combat equipment such as aircraft, radar, etc., are excluded. Certain centrally 
procured supplies used in maintaining combat equipment, such as aircraft, hard- 

yare and electrical supplies are included, since they are commonly used in other 
Air Force operations. As previously mentioned, the base support stocks of these 
centrally procured items in all Zone of Interior depots were capitalized in fiscal 
year 1956 which was in accord with the program presented during the review of 
the fiscal year 1957 budget. We are proceeding with the development of the 
required procedures to implement the next phase of the program, which was 
discussed last spring which is the inclusion of the inventories of these items 
stocked in oversea depots sometime during fiscal year 1957. 

There is presently under consideration within the Air Force, plans for extension 
and expansion of the General Supplies Division to include base stocks required 
by all Air Force bases and activities worldwide, as well as all items authorized for 
local or base procurement. The base stocks involved are located at over 300 Air 
Force bases and at all off-base locations where inventories of these items are required 
to be maintained. The quantities and dollar value of the items will vary by loca- 
tion, consistent with assigned missions, proximity of location to supply source, 
geographical locations involved in seasonal shipping conditions, and other factors 
affecting the logistic system of the Air Force. Present indications are that it may 
be necessary to initiate the last phase of the extension and expansion of this 
Division of the stock fund effective July 1, 1957, on a test basis. It is contemp- 
lated that this test operation will include at least one installation of each major 
air command. As we prove the test operations, it is planned that this program 
will be extended to other bases of the major air commands. In consideration of 
our plans and so that the effect of the program may be presented to you, we have 
developed the estimates now being presented on the basis of a full-year operation, 
on the extended and expanded basis. Additional cash working capital will be 
required in this Division to implement the above plans. As previously mentioned 
by General Bogart and as discussed in the consolidated presentation for the Air 
Force stock fund, provision is made in the fiscal year 1958 budget for the transfer 
of $62 million to the Air Force stock fund. Of this amount, $48 million will be 
required for the General Supplies Division. The increased cash working-capital 
requirement is related to the plans for extension and expansion of this Division 
which will be explained through the use of charts later. 


SELECTION OF ITEMS 


In selecting the centrally procured items for inclusion in the General Supplies 
Division at the outset, it was first necessary to make the division between capital 
and expense items. Capital items were not considered appropriate for inclusion 
in the stock fund, since they continue in use over long periods of time. In the 
capital grouping are such items as powerplants, vehicles, and radios, which are 
issued in accordance with overall equipment authorization documents. Reparable 
items, such as engines, carburetors, and electrical motors, are also in the capital 
grouping. These items lose their individual identity and become parts of equip- 
ment such as aircraft or vehicles, but they are used repeatedly after being repaired. 
The cost of such items, therefore, cannot be related to any one organization or 
yearly expense appropriation, 

The centrally procured expense, or consumption, category includes items not 
recoverable through repair which lose their identity when they become part of 
an assembly or piece of equipment, as well as those items consumed by use. 
Examples are: electrical connections, paint, rubber material, ete. Certain cen- 
trally procured technical items, directly related to military missions, have not 
been considered appropriate for inclusion in the stock fund. Examples are: 
aircraft parts, aircraft engine parts and radar parts. The consumption of such 
items is not controlled by the using organizations, but rather by the operating 
program which is directed, and in accordance with the maintenance standards 
which are established by technical directives. There are now approximately 
70,000 centrally procured items included in this Division. 
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SALES AND PROCUREMENT 


My first chart shows the relationship between sales and procurement for each 
of the 3 years. 


Sales during fiscal year 1956 were $81.3 million and are estimated to be $98.4 
million during 1957. As indicated, the procurement requirements for these 2 
years were considerably less than the sales, that is, $54.1 million for 1956 and 
$74.2 million for 1957. This is a reflection of a continuing program to reduce the 
centrally procured stocks as much as possible, while at the same time provide for 
support of Air Force programs. In fiscal year 1958, with the expanded program, 
the sales are estimated to be $720 million as compared with a procurement require- 
ment of $850 million on a full-year operation basis. The arrows reflect an ap- 
proximation of the level of operations expected if the test basis mentioned earlier 
continues during all of fiscal year 1958. 

Earlier testimony before this committee has pointed up the fact that increased 
costs and unforeseen requirements experienced in programs financed from fiscal 
year 1957 “Operation and maintenance” funds have made it necessary for us to 
defer fiscal year 1957 procurement of locally purchased supplies and materials. 
As a result of this deferral, local purchase stocks to be capitalized into the stock 
fund in fiscal year 1958 are expected to be below the required levels. It will, 
therefore, be necessary to build these stocks up through purchases by this stock 
fund division in order to improve the Air Force capability of effective supply. 
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INVENTORIES 


This chart further illustrates the effect of the extension and expansion of the 
General Supplies Division as it has developed and as discussed above. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE sii it 
FISCAL YEAR 1858 BLDGET ESTIMATE : 
AIR FORCE STOCK FUND 
GENERAL SUPPLIES DIVISION — 
Scope and Distribution of Capitalized Inventories 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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In fiscal year 1956, we first capitalized stocks in the Zone of Interior depots in 
the amount of $173.1 million and, as of June 30, 1956, base support stocks located 
in the Zone of Interior, valued at $47.4 million, were capitalized. As a result of 
the procurement requirements being lower than the sales, our inventories as of 
June 30, 1956, amounted to $169.8 million. In fiscal vear 1957, the inclusion of 
oversea depot stocks will increase the inventory capitalization the value of which 
is estimated to be approximately $40 million. Again, as a result of the procure- 
ment requirements being less than the sales, there will be a drawdown on inven- 
tories of $18.6 million, thus the stocks on hand as of June 30, 1957, are estimated 
to amount to $191.2 million. Complete implementation of the planned extension 
and expansion of this Division previously discussed would result in inventories 
on hand as of June 30, 1958, at an estimated value of $400.2 million. The 
inclusion of base level stocks, estimated to amount to $26 million and all local 
purchase items, valued at $150 million, accounts for the major portion of the 
increase in inventories between June 30, 1957, and 1958. ‘The arrow insert 
indicates an order of magnitude of the end inventory position if the test operation 
were continued through all of fiseal year 1958. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION 


This summary statement of financial conditions sets forth the account balances 
as of the end of each fiscal year. 
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FiscaL YEAR 1958 Bupcer Estimate, Aim Force Srock Funp, GeNERAL 


SuppuiEs DIvIsion 
Statement of financial condition 


(Thousands of dollars] 








| June 30, 1956, | June 30, 1957, | Tune 30, 1958, 


actual 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand _. ei : : pe Ai $82, 110 | 


Accounts receivable... “ f madd couwed —7, 514 


Inventories. -- 7 os : | 169, 760 | 


Total, assets___- - eskeil i 244, 356 


LIABILITIES AND INVESTMENT 


Liabilities: Accounts payable.._-- ‘ ; . oat 2, 410 | 


Investment: 
Invested cash_. Le wtida : ‘ 50, 000 
Capitalized inventorie: " ‘ ‘ | 220, 508 
Change to investme nt. oa —_ assem —%, 562 


Total, investment --......._..._. ‘ ee id 241, , 946 


Total, liabilities and investment.__........._- ” 244, 356 


estimate estimate 


, 868 $107, 424 
5, 704 | 71, 704 
, 233 | 400, 233 


8, 805 | 579, 361 


' 
| 


, 930 | 73, 486 


, 000 | 93, 000 


, 855 | 460, 855 


, 980 | —47, 980 


283, 875 | 505, 875 


579, , 361 


There is very little change in the cash on hand, between June 30, 1956, and 
1957. The increase by June 30, 1958, to $107.4 million is a result of the expanded 
program which requires the allocation of the additional $43 million which is shown 
in the investment section below. The accounts receivable increase from $16.7 
million on June 30, 1957, to $71.7 million, representing approximately 35 days, 
by June 30, 1958, and are related to the increase in volume of sales. The change 
in value of inventories was explained on the inventory chart. The accounts 
payable increase is related to the increased procurement requirements previously 
discussed. The $73.5 million balance as of June 30, 1958, represents approxi- 
mately 35 days of the annual procurement. The changes in capitalized inventories 
are related to the program implementation previously discussed and as explained 
on the inventory chart. The investment of the Government in the General 
Supplies Division was $241.9 million on June 30, 1956, and is estimated to be 
$283.9 million and $505.9 million by the end of fiscal years 1957 and 1958. 


MANAGEMENT 

One important facet of the General Supplies Division is the integrated account- 
ing system which portrays operations of the logistical system for the items in- 
volved. By comparing the actual operations, as reflected in the accounting 
system with the projected planned activity, extensive corrective action can be 
accomplished with the least possible delay. Upon completion of the installation 
of the Division, and full implementation of the requirement for requisitioning 
activities to pay for all items consumed with appropriated funds available to them, 
it can be anticipated that added cost consciousness will assist in reducing the 
consumption of the items in the General Supplies Division. 


ADDITIONAL CASH REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. If Congress should deny these requested funds for the 
Stock Fund what would be the result? 

Miss Riaes. We would be unable to go forward with the extension 
and expansion of the General Supplies Division. 

Mr. Manon. What would happen insofar as people having the 
things they need and so far as the operation of the Air Force is con- 
cerned? 

Miss Rieges. At the present time the indications are that the com. 
mands are going to be in a low inventory position by the end of this 
year insofar as the local purchase items are concerned, Our plans for 
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the General Supplies Division would enable the Air Force to maintain 
the inventory levels that are necessary for the proper maintenance of 
our installations. The depletion of these local purchase stocks is a 
result of the shortage of operation and maintenance funds we have 
had this year. Also, we would not be able to go forward with the 
capitalization of our base stocks, and the plan for trving to expense 
these items to the consumer activities: 

Mr. Manon. You still can run the Air Force. You might get low 
on some of your stocks; is that it? 

General Bogart. That is true. We would operate exactly as we 
are operating now. We would simply continue to do so. The 
thing is that this is an improvement in operation, an extension of the 
General Supplies Division. As a matter of fact, there is some doubt 
as to our capability to get the procedures and the accounting, and so 
forth, set up and in operation, which is the reason we say we may 
have to continue this on a test basis throughout fiscal year 1958. 

However, if we are to implement the full program, we le have to 
have the funds for which we are asking. If we do not implement 
the full program, then we do not need the funds. However, if we 
implement it any time during the fiscal year we would need the $62 
million; $43 million is the amount we are requesting for the General 
Supplies Division implementation, and the balance is for increased 
requirements in the other divisions of the Stock Fund. 

Mr. Manon. We actually, then, could reduce the budget appro- 
priation if we were willing to forego the implementation of the stock 
fund operation? 

General Bocarr. So far, this is not a request for appropriation. 
As it is now written it is a request for transfer, although this is being 
discussed. 


CONSIDERATION OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE AS ASSETS 


Mr. Scrivner. You have over a quarter of a billion dollars in cash 
on hand and over $200 million in accounts receivable, which makes 
approximately a half billion dollars. That should put you in shape 
to operate for quite a while. 

Miss Riees. We also have an accounts payable level of $201.9 
million. In our stock fund operation, in keeping the account in a 
solvent position, the policy is that we are required to have sufficient 
cash on hand to cover the value of accounts payable. 

Mr. Scrivner. That might be true in some other type of operation, 
but your accounts receivable are right here within your own bailiwick. 
Of course, I have not been able to understand for a long time why it 
took so long to collect them as it does, but I suppose that is a delay 
and the routine redtape that we encounter in military operations. 

General Bocarr. That has been materially improved, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but it still took 50 days. 

Miss Riacs. The level of accounts receivable is dropping trom 
54 days as of June 30, 1956, down to 46 days by June 30, 1958. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is better than it was 2 or 3 years ago but there 
is still a long delay. 

Of course, it takes a long time to explain this. Actually what we 
do is to take it out of one of U nele Sam’ s pockets today and then it 


comes from another one of Uncle Sam’s pockets a year from now or 
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2 years from now, because before any of these so-called customers can 
buy anything we have to appropriate the money for it. 

General Bocarr. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. The money is available and then they buy it from 
you, and you may replace some but there will always be this cash 
residue eventually to come back into the Treasury again. 

Miss Rices. This Department of Defense policy of having sufficient 
cash balance ‘cial to accounts payable is applicable to all Department 
of Defense stock fund operations. 

Mr. Scrivner. It takes you a little time to pay your bills, too. It 
takes you about as long to take your bills, run through them, cleared 
and approved and paid as it does for you to collect from your customers 
right in the service, does it not? 

“Miss Riacs. We are paying a little more rapidly than we are 
collecting right now. 

Mr. Scrivner. On June 30 you will have $270 million on hand. 
That is a pretty good wad of cash. 


ANTIDEFICIENCY ACT REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Hiti. I might clarify this problem. The Department of 
Defense, in implementing section 3679 of the Revised Statute, the 
Antideficiency Act, has ruled that you must have cash in the stock 
fund to cover your accounts payable at all times. The issuance of this 
directive has the effect of law, so this is considered by the Department 
of Defense as being a legal requirement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe they are right. When the antideficiency 
law was written, they didn’t have in mind any such financial situation 
as we are running into here. You don’t need that much cash to 
operate with. 

If these accounts receivable were owed by people, some of whom 
might never pay their bills, so that the eventual collection might never 
come to pass, which are considerations that you get in the ordinary 
business world, there would be some reason for it. 

However, you know, I know, and everybody else knows that 
eventually you will be paid because the money has been appropriated 
to pay this with. Therefore, so far as this transaction is concerned, and 
these stock funds and your accounts receivable are as good as the 
credit of the United States, if not a little bit better, because the money 
already has been appropriated. You know it is coming, so I don’t 
know whether you need this cash on hand or not. I don’t think you do. 

Mr. Hitu. Until we are relieved of this directive we have no 
alternative. 

Mr. Scrivner. Inasmuch as this discussion has taken place and 
you see it, and I think most of us can see it, perhaps the Department 
of Defense might very well come up with some language which could 
modify this and make this unnecessary. That is a considerable 
amount of cash to have laying around idly. You may not need it at 
all, because some of these accounts receivable may be paid in plenty 
of time. You have $201 million right there as of June 30, 1958. 

Miss RiaGs. $278.3 million estimated cash on hand as of June 30, 
1958+ 

General BoGarr. $201 million was the amount we were required 
to have on hand to cover our accounts payable. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Yes, and that is far more than you would have any 
call for, is it not? 

General Bogart. Except for that requirement to cover the accounts 
payable. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, if it were not for that one require- 
ment, you would not have to maintain near that much cash on hand 
because it is constantly revolving. The various commands are con- 
stantly ordering, buying, paying, and so on, so it could be a revolving- 
fund operation rather than a stock-fund operation because it is just 
in one door and out the other. 

Perhaps some language might be helpful. Maybe we can put it in 
the bill as a limitation. We would have to study that one. 

General Boacarr. I will be glad to take it up with the Department 
of Defense, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


APPLICATION OF CAPITALIZED INVENTORIES 


Mr. Crossy. I would like to ask about your capitalized inventories 
and the changes from 1956 to 1957. What accounts for the substan- 
tial decrease from 1956 to 1957 of $100 million plus? 

Miss Riees. You will recall, we mentioned on the inventory charts 
that we had transferred clothing and medical-dental stocks to the 
single managers of these commodities of supplies. 

Mr. Crossy. These are transfers. 

General Bocart. Capitalization into the single-manager accounts. 

Mr. Crossy. 1 wanted to be sure it was not used for operating- 
expense purposes. 

General Bocarr. No. 

Mr. Crospy. Inventories of this nature could be used that way. 

General Bocart. This has been drawn down. 

Mr. Crossy. Inventories could be issued without being paid for. 

In effect, if you have excess capital in these funds, you actually could 
increase your appropriations that way. 

General Bocart. We have in the past drawn down on a free-issue 
basis during the first year of operation when we first set up one of 
these in order to get the account operating. These free issues are 
authorized as an offset to the stocks that the stock fund contains free | 
of charge from the consuming appropriations at time of capitalization. ! 

Mr. Crossy. Another question on the same item. You plan to | 
go up about $200 million in 1958 on your capitalized inventories. I | 
assume those are the inventories you will be picking up or transfering | 
into the fund? | 

Miss Riacs. That is correct, primarily in the General Supplies 
Division, resulting from the extension and expansion plan. | 

Mr. Crosspy. Are you certain that you will need that level of m- | | 
ventory in 1958? 


Miss Riees. We have obtained the information from our commands, - | 
who have given us the inventory levels based on their actual operating 
needs. 

Mr. Crossy. What I was getting at is this: You are picking up| 
this inventory; it is already in stock and being transferred tothe Stock | } 
Fund. Now, if the Stock Fund did not need to carry quite as largean | . 
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inventory, the inventories could be sold and your capital requirements 
realized by not replacing it. 

General Bocart. This is true, Mr. Crosby. We generated cash in 
the past on exactly this basis. This is one of the differences that we 
run into in the case of the Clothing Division, under the single-manager 
concept. There undoubtedly will be a continued drawdown in total 
inventory. 

However, instead of accruing to the Air Force Stock Fund, now it 
will accrue to the single managers account. 

Mr. Crossy. That is with regard to the clothing fund; yes. 

General Bocart. This probably will happen, except that we think 
we are very low on general supplies; that is local-purchase items com- 
ing into the General Supplies Division. We do not think that we 
have excess inventory here. If we do, however, we will generate 
cash, and we will be able to turn it back to the stock-fund cash 
account which we have done in the past. 

Mr. Crossy. You are playing safe in your request. 

General Bocart. We are expanding our stock fund. We do be- 
lieve we are short, and this is based on a survey made by the com- 
mands. 

Miss Ricas. We have included, as additional capitalization during 
fiscal year 1958, $150 million for the local-purchase items and $26 
million for the base stocks of central-purchase items as a part of the 
General Supplies Division. Exclusive of the extension and expansion 
plan, we anticipate that we will reduce our General Supplies Division 
inventories by approximately $26 million. We have taken cog- 
nizance of that inventory drawdown in determining our cash require- 
ments for the extension and expansion program. 

Mr. Crosry. You are converting the inventory drawdown to cash, 
and you are not giving that benefit to the users in the way of decreased 
prices. 

Miss Riaas. No, sir. 

Mr. Crospy. That is another thing. If you have excess stocks, 
inventories, or cash, in this type of operation in issuing the goods 
within a given year, you could issue them at less than cost replace- 
ment to decrease the cash position and in that. way increase the 
supplies that are available for operating purposes in an amount 
greater than was contemplated in the appropriation for a particular 
vear. It is the sort of thing that I feel needs to be watched. 

Miss RiaGs. In establishing our standard price, both for sales pur- 
poses and for inventory evaluation—and this, again, is a Department 
of Defense policv—we take cognizance of the procurement replace- 
ment cost plus the initial transportation and plus our normal operat- 
ing losses so as to maintain solvency in the working-capital fund. 
By this method of establishing our prices, we do not dissipate the 
cash working capital of the stock fund. 

Mr. Crossy. You do not feel you can decrease those inventories 
enough to take care of the additional capital requirement in 1958? 

Miss Rices. No, sir; not and provide for the extension and expan- 
sion of the General Supplies Division. 

General Bocart. Not on this basis. We do not have enough infor- 
mation as yet, Mr. Crosby. If we go ahead with the General Supplies 
Division implementation, we certainly could not. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed, Miss Riggs. 
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AIR FORCE INDUSTRIAL FUND 


WITNESSES 


MARY E. RIGGS, CHIEF, SPECIAL FUNDS BRANCH, FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. FRANE A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

R. C. RICHTER, CHIEF, PRINTING PLANT MANAGEMENT BRANCH, 
PUBLISHING DIVISION, AIR ADJUTANT GENERAL 

W. L. SNYDER, CHIEF, LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING BRANCH, 
AIR FORCE SERVICE DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND SERVICES, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


PROGRAM AND OPERATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Industrial Fund 
is very similar to the Stock Fund, both in principle and operation. 
The primary distinction between the two funds is that the Industrial 
Fund provides for the performance of services and the production of 
an end item for sale, whereas the Stock Fund provides for the procure- 
ment for resale of end items such as supplies and equipment. May I 
refer you to the first two charts portraying the industrial-fund cycle. 
The first chart itemizes the basic sources of working capital and the 
liabilities assumed at the time of industrialization of any new activity 
or program, 


InitT1AL Actions To BreGIN OreRATIONS UNDER Arr Force INpUsTRIAL FuNpD 


1. Capitalization of supplies and materials on hand. 

2. (a) Assumption of obligations for undelivered orders. (6) Assumption of 
accrued annual leave liability. 

3. Allocation of cash. 

On the date of industrialization, the stocks on hand in the activity 
to be industrialized are capitalized, that is, received without charge 
and treated as an investment of the United States Government on 
the books of the Industrial Fund. The undelivered and unperformed 
contracts outstanding are established as obligations under the Indus- 
trial Fund with subsequent payment therefrom when goods are de- 
livered or services performed. Since a liability on the part of the 
Government exists for annual leave accrued to the benefit of the 
civilian employees, this liability must be recognized by the Industrial 
Fund. This recognition of liability in monetary terms offsets the 
value of the capitalization of stocks on hand and results in a net 
capitalization to the fund. To complete the initial provision of work- 
ing capital, cash is allocated to the program in an amount sufficient to 
cover the cycle of operations until the program is operative and the 
collection and disbursement cycle is established on a revolving basis 
so as to keep the program in a solvent position and in business. The 
second chart portrays this revolving nature of the fund. 
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The cycle begins with the procurement of materials and necessary 
operating supplies from industry. These materials and supplies are 
then used by the employees of the Industrial Fund to produce end 
items, such as printing, or provide services, such as laundry and dry 
cleaning, for authorized customers. A sale is then made to author- 
ized customers who pay for the goods and services received, and the 
income is used by the industrially funded plants to replenish the 
materials and supplies and pay the ‘employees and other reimbursable 
expenses required to continue the operation. Thus, the cycle con- 
tinues without interruption through procurement, production, sale, 
and collection. 

PURPOSE 


Industrial funds are established to provide a more effective means 
for controlling the cost of goods and services produced by industrial 
and commercial type activities, and a more effective and flexible means 
for financing, budgeting, and accounting for such operations. The 
use of industrial funds creates a more complete buyer-seller relation- 
ship, which induces a greater sense of responsibility and management 
on the part of the buyer. The seller is then required to produce the 
required quality within the time period sufficient to meet the demands 
of the customer and to charge the customer with the industrialized 
expenses. In addition, industrial funds facilitate the application of 
performance-type budget and accounting in that the cost of goods 
and services produced are reflected against the end-use program or 
user. These advantages promote cross servicing between depart- 
ments for common use goods and services. 
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SCOPE 





At the present time, the Air Force operates two programs under the 
Industrial Fund, and plans to include an additional program in fiscal 
year 1958. These programs are discussed briefly below. 


PRINTING SERVICE 


The printing service was the first program in which the Air Force 
used the industrial fund method of financing. A test operation was 
begun in 1 plant on July 1, 1950, and industrialization was extended 
to 7 additional plants on July 1, 1954. These eight plants are all 
located within the continental United States and provide printing 
which cannot be procured commercially because of security or priority 
reasons. The estimate provides for the continued operation of these 
plants through fiscal year 1958. At this time, however, consideration 
is being given to increasing the scope of this program to include the 
duplicating centers operating as adjuncts to the presently industrial- 
ized printing plants. The purpose of this expansion is to provide for 
consolidated management of the equipment, personnel, and material 
now engaged in providing duplicating services at these locations. It 
is believed that this action would result in greater supply economy by 
making possible a single inventory of material and greater utilization 
of equipment and personnel. It is estimated that the annual income 
and expense for the duplicating centers will be approximately $1.5 
million. Since the details of the operations have not been developed, 
the estimates and charts being presented are exclusive of the operations 
of these duplicating centers. 


LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING SERVICE 


All Air Force laundry and dry cleaning plants were incorporated 
under the Industrial Fund on July 1, 1955. Approximately 50 plants | 
are operated, both within the Zone of {nterior and oversea areas, and 
provide services to departmental agencies, service personnel and their 
dependents, and in some areas to authorized civilian employees. The 
estimates provides for the establishment of 5 additional plants and the 
disestablishment of 1 plant over the fiscal year 1956 level of operations. | 

: 
| 
| 


MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


The Air Force plans to include the airlift portion of the Military 
Air Transport Service (MATS) under the Industrial Fund in fiscal year 
1958. This program has been previously presented to you by Secre- 
tary Douglas. Provision has bubs made in the President’s budget 
for the transfer of $100 million cash working capital from another 
Department of Defense account to enable implementation of the 
industrialization of the MATS program. This program is still in the 
formulative stage; therefore, the details regarding the effect of the 
industrial fund operation of MATS have not been reflected in the 
estimate and charts now being presented. 
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CASH WORKING CAPITAL 


The initial cash working capital, amounting to $1 million, was 
transferred to the Air Force Industrial Fund pursuant to the same 
authority under which the fund was established. In fiscal year 1955, 
$160 million was transferred to the fund in anticipation of an earlier 
MATS industrialization date, bringing the total to $161 million. 
May I now refer you to the ‘status of cash wor king capital, which 
reflects the total cash availability and the distribution by program, 
and shows a June 30, 1955, total cash availability of $161 million, 
with $598,000 allocated to the printing service. 


Air Force InpustriaL Funp 


Status of cash working capital 


{In thousands] 





| 
i 

















| 
Fiscal year 1956 Fiseal year 1957 | Fiscal year 1958 
Balance | I ee eS ee ae 
June 30, | | | 
1955 | Increases | Balance | Increases! Balance | Increases | Balance 
| orde- | atJune | orde- | atJune | orde- | at June 
creases | 30 | creases | 2% creases | 30 
(1) @ | ®@ } (4) © | ® | @ | ® 
cnebsienips ipagliemad nae mein enone prada senbamenen ions a ie os aie 
Availability: 
Total available... ....._.- a4 i 000}.........--|-. , bso 2. 
Transfers in_.- Raga ana EB i ttoteis |} $100, 000) ___ 
Rescission....-__- 2 ai “000 ae ; I: 
Net availability. _- | 161, 000! — 155, 000) $6, 000 0 $6, 000} "100, 00 $208, © 000 
(ee fs ee <= | === —— |= Seal eee 
Distribution of availability: | | 
Printing service. 598) — 598 598} | 598 
Laundry and dry “cleaning | | | | 
service 1. | 800 800) __ 800} - 800 
Total allocated. .| 598 | 800) 1, 398)___- .| 1, 398} _ al 1, 398 
Unallocated and/or for progr: im | | 
expansion. _____- ---| 160,402) —155, 800 4, 602|..........| 4,602| 100,000} 104, 602 
Total availability | 161,000) —155, 000) 6, 000 0 6,000} 100, 000! 106, 000 


During fiscal year 1956, since the MATS industrialization did not 
materialize as planned, an amount of $155 million was withdrawn 
from the fund, leaving a total cash availability of $6 million on 
June 30, 1956. Of this amount, $800,000 was allocated for the 
establishment of the laundry and dry-cleaning service and $598,000 
remained in the printing service. You will note that there are no 
cash working capital adjustments planned for the two programs 
presently industrialized through fiscal year 1958. Provision is made 
in the President’s fiscal year 1958 budget for the transfer of $100 
million into the fund to provide cash working capital to implement 
the MATS program. Thus, with this transfer there will be a total 
of $106 million cash working capital in the fund as of the end of 
fiscal year 1958 which will be distributed as indicated in the lower 
section of this chart. 
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PROGRAM ACTIVITY 


Activity in the two programs currently operating under the Indus- 
trial Fund is shown on this production chart. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
FISCAL YEAR 1958 BUDGET ESTIMATES 
AIR FORCE INDUSTRIAL FUND 


: _. PRODUCTION 
Printing Service Fiscal Year Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
{Billions of Units) 1956 1957 1958 

2.90 

15 

1.0 

0.5 

0 





Laundry Service 
(Millions of Units) 
160, 


120. 


80, 


au, 


FY 1956 FY 1957 FY 1958" 


The top balf of this chart reflects production data for the printing 
service in terms of billions of units produced. It is estimated that 
printing production will remain relatively stable for the 3 years 
covered, with an output of approximately 1.5 billion units, which 
actually exceeds established production standards. The bottom half 
of this chart reflects production data for the laundry and dry-cleaning 
service in terms of pieces of clothing and property processed. It is 
estimated that production for fiscal year 1958 will increase over 
fiscal year 1956 by approximately 15 million pieces for a total of over 
129 million pieces, due primarily to the addition of the 5 new plants 
previously mentioned. This production activity is reflected in finan- 
cial terms on the income and expense statement which shows the total 
income and expense of the Industrial Fund. 

Income in fiscal year 1956 was $11.9 million and is estimated at 
$12.4 million for 1957 and $13.2 million for 1958. Income is expected 
to increase in 1957 as a result of providing additional printing-distribu- 
tion services to the customer and the addition of four new laundry 
and dry cleaning plants. Income in 1958 is estimated to increase over 
1957 asa result of the full year operation of the 4 new plants established 
in 1957 and the 1 new plant to be established in 1958. In addition, 
billing prices will increase in 1958 as a result of the inclusion of a new 
item of reimbursable expense, the Government’s share of contributions 
to the Civil Service Retirement Fund. In this connection, sales prices 
are established at a level to provide for recovery of certain operating 
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expenses. ‘These operating expenses are exclusive of costs such as the 
acquisition of capital equipment and the pay of military personnel, 
which are borne by the applicable appropriation, and nonfunded 
expenses such as depreciation of machinery and equipment. Actual 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE: 
FISCAL YEAR 1998 BUDGET ESTIMATES 
AIR FORCE INDUSTRIAL FUND 
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expenses were $11.4 million in 1956, and are estimated at $12.2 million 
in 1957 and $13.2 million in 1958. In 1956, a net gain from operation 
of $434,000 was generated, primarily as a result of oversea laundry 
and dry cleaning operations. During the last half of 1957, it, 1s 
planned that the oversea pricing struc “ture will be revised downward 
as appropriate to provide for the rec overy of reimbursable expenses 
without a net gain thereafter. Prior to this revision, however, it is 
estimated that a net gain of $152,000 will occur. During 1958, it is 
estimated that the Industrial Fund expenses will equal income. 

The lower portion of the chart shows the distribution of each dollar 
of revenue by the major elements of expense. " his distribution by 
category remains relatively constant for all 3 years. In 1958, direct 
labor, which consists of those personnel expenses whic h can be directly 
identified with the end-item production of goods or services, amounts 
to 50 cents of each dollar of income. Production expense, which 
consists of costs not specifically identifiable with a particular job or 
function, such as indirect labor, ink, utilities, soaps, etc., amounts to 
27 cents. Direct material, consisting of presswork paper, amounts 
to 11 cents. Administrative expenses, such as administrative salaries 
and supplies, amount to 10 cents. Other direct costs, consisting of 
commercial printing procurement, amount to 2 cents. The net gain 
from operations accounted for 4 cents of each dollar of revenue in 1956 
and 1 cent in 1957. As indicated above and in the upper portion of 
this chart, no gain is anticipated during fiscal year 1958. 
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FINANCIAL CONDITION 


May we now briefly review the overall financial condition of the 
Air Force Industrial Fund. The statement of financial condition 
sets forth the asset, liability and investment account balances as of 
the end of each fiscal year. 


Statement of financial condition 


{In thousands] 


June 30, 1956, 


June 30, 1957, | June 30, 1958, 









































actual estimate estimate 
aaa tO ti Ce eee ee _ ee rr sot ee ~-ae ee 
Assets: | 
Cash on hand__. . ; ah $7, 105 | $7, 130 $106, 765 
Accounts receivable --. el 785 | 804 | 821 
Inventories. _.._-- , é ‘, ----| 891 | 841 | 804 
Other assets ---.--- aig cli orpebiireie’ 1 0 0 
Total assets .._._- a ee eee 8, 782 | 8,775 108, 390 
= SS! —== SSS 
Liabilities and investment: | 
Liabilities: | 

Accounts payable_._......._-- ewihebtiieess 471 382 404 
Accrued liabilities ___.-- -— é or 1,014 1, 039 1, 153 
Federal Republic of Germany support.__. i --| 616 521 0 
Total liabilities... 2, 101 1, 942 | 1, 587 

Investment of U. 8. Government: r eh ake ae ee an 
Reappropriations_-_-..._- B Obit J be 6, 000 6, 000 | 106, 000 
Net capitalized assets_-._._- x ~--=-| 197 197 197 
Changes to investment... _. 454 636 636 

fear a 

Total investment. .........._-. | 6, 681 6, 833 106, 833 
Total liabilities and investment... A 8, 782 | : 8, 775 1 108 390 





Total assets were $8.8 million at the end of fiscal years 1956 and 
1957 as compared with $108.4 million as of the end of 1958. As you 
will note, cash on hand constitutes the major portion of our assets. 
The increase in cash, as well as total assets for 1958 is related to the 
$100 million transfer previously mentioned. Accounts receivable are 
estimated to increase slightly in each year as the result of the increase 
in volume of sales of printing and laundry services. Inventories show 
a constant downward trend as a result of the efforts to reduce inventory 
levels to a more economical and efficient level. Total liabilities were 
$2.1 million on June 30, 1956, and are estimated at $1.9 million by the 
end of 1957, as compared with $1.6 million by June 30, 1958. Accounts 
payable are estimated to decrease in 1957, which is the second vear of 
operation of our laundry and dry-cleaning plants on an industrialized 
basis. In 1958, they will increase as the result of increased purchases. 
Accrued liabilities, which include accrued salaries and wages, annual 
leave, and other accruals, increase in 1958 as a result of the addition 
of the civil-service retirement liability mentioned previously. The 
Federal Republic of Germany support represents a liability for goods 
and services for the support of the two laundry and dry-cleaning plants 
in Germany. This liability decreases in 1957 as a result of the payment 
of the 1956 accrual, and is eliminated by the end of 1958 as a result of 
payment of the 1957 accrual, since the support is anticipated to be 
discontinued during the latter part of fiscal year 1957. Discontinuance 
of this support is contingent, however, upon the nonextension of agree- 
ments between the two nations. If this arrangement is again exte nded, 
a liability will still exist at the end of fiscal year 1958. 
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Total investment increases from $6.7 million to $6.8 million by the 
end of fiscal year 1957 and $106.8 million by June 30, 1958. The in- 
crease in 1957 is attributable to the $152,000 increase in change to 
investment resulting from the estimated net gain from operations, and 
in 1958 to the additional $100 million to be added for the planned 
expansion of the programs. 

General BoGarrt. i think that completes the overall presentation 
on the Industrial Fund. Here again we have supplemental statements 
covering the printing, laundry and dry-cleaning divisions. 

I suggest those might be desirable for inclusion in the record to 
complete the presentation. 

Mr. Manon. They may be inserted. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Ricwarp C. RicHTER 


PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Air Force is operating 8 
field printing plants under the industrial fund; 7 plants are managed by the 
Air Materiel Command and 1 plant is under the management of the Air Uni- 
versity; 7 of the 8 plants were incorporated in the industrial fund, July 1, 1954; 
however, 1 plant, Kelly Air Force Base, began a pilot operation under the fund, 
July 1, 1950. Based on the success of this plant, the 7 additional plants were 
included in the industrial fund. 

The Air Force does not contemplate including additional printing plants in 
the industrial fund unless large plants are required to furnish area support. By 
area support we mean the establishment of central printing facilities in geo- 
graphical areas to provide Air Force and other defense printing, which cannot 
normally be procured commercially for reasons of security or priority. An 
estimated 80 percent of Air Force printing in the areas covered by the industrial 
funded plants is procured commercially. At this time, however, consideration 
is being given to increasing the scope of this program to include the duplicating 
centers operating as adjuncts to the presently industrialized printing plants. 
The purpose of this expansion is to provide for consolidated management of the 
equipment, personnel, and material now engaged in providing duplicating services 
at these locations. It is believed that this action would result in greater supply 
economy by making possible a single inventory of material and greater utilization 
of equipment and personnel. It is estimated that the annual incoine and expense 
will be in excess of $1.5 million. 


EQUIPMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Equipment requirements for industrialized plants are financed through appro- 
priated funds. The acquisition of printing equipment requires the prior approval of 
the congressional Joint Committee on Printing. All plants are equipped with 
lithographic equipment and in addition some plants have letterpress equipment. 
The printing production of a plant is based on the number and size of printing 
presses on hand. For example, a single-unit press is expected to produce printing 
at the rate of 2,300 units per hour and a 2-unit press at 4,600 units per hour 
I would now like to refer to our first chart, “Production data.”’ 

The first bar represents the production capacity of the eight plants based on 
the equipment on hand and the production rate mentioned previously. The next 
three bars represent the actual production in fiscal vear 1956 and the estimated 
production in fiscal years 1957 and 1958. As you can see, the level of production 
during fiscal year 1957 and 1958 is estimated at approximately the same level as 
that experienced in fiscal year 1956. In fiseal vear 1956 we produced in exeess 
of 1.5 billion units of printing. 
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” DEPARTMENT OF THE A PORCE 
‘FISCAL YEAR £958 BUDGET ESTIMATES — 
AIR FORCE INDUSTRIAL FUND ‘ 
PRINTING SERVICE 
PRODUCTION DATA 






A nuit of prirting fw an 8 x IC 1/2" 
e : sheet printed on one side in one colar 


OPERATION 


Pricing guides, based on the actual cost of printing to the plants, reflect the cost 
to the customer. Guides are not the same for all localities due to the cost of 
supplies and the prevailing wage scales. Prices are set at a rate expected to 
cover the cost of materials, labor, and other expenses associated with providing 
the services. The sale of printing is made primarily to Air Force activities; 
however, the Departments of the Army, Navy, and other authorized customers 
may also purchase printing service. 


INCOME AND EXPENSE 


During fiscal years 1957 and 1958 income is expected to increase over that 
received in fiscal year 1956. 

Sales in fiscal year 1956 were $4.6 million and are estimated to be $4.9 million 
in fiscal year 1957 and $5.1 million in fiscal vear 1958. The increases are pri- 
marily attributable to the provision of additional distribution services to the 
customers and an increase in commercial printing at the Air University for fiscal 
year 1957, and the added cost of civil service retirement contributions in fiscal 
year 1958. Expenses for fiscal year 1956 were $4.6 million and are estimated at 
$4.9 million for fiscal year 1957 and at $5.1 million for fiscal year 1958. The lower 
portion of this chart portrays the distribution of major elements of expense for 
each dollar of revenue. This distribution shows little change for the 3 years. 
Direct labor, that personnel expense which can be charged directly to a job, 
accounts for 38 cents during fiscal year 1958. Direct materials, also an expense 
that can be charged directly to a job, amounts to 27 cents. Production expenses, 
which consist of costs which cannot be specifically identified with a job and include 
indirect labor, ink, and repair of machines, amount to 21 cents. Administrative 
expenses, which consists of pay for plant superintendents, administrative person- 
nel, and office supplies, amount to 8 cents of each dollar. Other direct cost is the 
cost of commercial printing previously mentioned and amounts to 6 cents. In 
fiscal year 1956 the net gain from operations represented less than 1 cent of each 
revenue dollar. Expenses are expected to equal income in fiscal years 1957 and 
1958. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 

_ FISCAL YEAR 1958 8U0GET ESTIMATES 

AIR FORCE INDUSTRIAL FUND 
PRINTING SERVICE 
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FINANCIAL CONDITION 
The statement of financial condition, reflects the financial status of the program 
at the end of each fiscal year. 
Arr Force InpustriAL FuND PRINTING SERVICE 
Statement of financing condition 


{In thousands] 





June 30, 1956, June 30, 1957, June 30, 1958, 


ictual estimate estimate 
ASSETS 
Cash on hand___- $551 $578 $616 
Accounts receivable 339 332 332 
Inventories __. 564 567 566 
Total assets__- 1, 454 1,477 , 514 
LIABILITIES AND INVESTMENT 
Liabilities: 
Accounts payable 163 172 174 
Accrued liabilities 440 154 489 
Total liabilities. 603 626 663 
Investment: 
invested cash 598 598 598 
Net capitalized assets 174 174 174 
Changes to investment : ‘. 79 79 79 
Total investment. . 851 851 851 
Total, liabilities and investment : 1, 454 1,477 , 514 


The overall financial position is relatively stable, with only minor changes in 
assets and liabilities from the fiseal year 1956 level. Total assets increase from 
$1.454 million in fiscal year 1956 to $1.477 million in fiseal year 1957 and $1.514 
million in fiscal year 1958, primarily as a result of increases in the cash balance. 
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The increase in cash is related to the increase in total liabilities from $603,000 in 
1956 to $626,000 in 1957 and $663,000 in 1958. This increase in total liabilities 
in 1958 is attributable to an additional accrual item for civil service retirement 
contribution. The investment of the United States Government in this program 
will remain constant at $851,000 for all 3 years. 

The program just presented reflects the continued financing of the eight plants 
currently operating under the Air Force industrial fund. The military require- 
ment for printed material will continue to be provided at the least cost possible. 
Commercial procurement will increase and reflects the trend to procure from 
other than Government sources whenever possible. 


STATEMENT OF W. L. SNYDER 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Air Force laundry and dry- 
cleaning service, a program of the Air Force industrial fund, provides for the 
financing of Air Force laundry and dry-cleaning facilities. These facilities were 
industrialized on July 1, 1955, and provide necessary services on an area basis in 
the cleaning of Government-owned property and individual clothing. Authorized 
patrons of this service include all Department of Defense agencies, other agencies 
of the Federal Government, military personnel and their dependents, and civilian 
employees of the Department of Defense in certain areas. During fiscal year 1956 
services were provided by 47 Air Force facilities, with 27 of these located at oversea 
bases. The total number of facilities operating during fiscal year 1957 will in- 
crease to 50 as a result of the activation of 4 new plants and the deactivation of 1 
plant in oversea locations. One additional facility is planned for activation 
during fiscal year 1958. 

PRICING POLICY 


At the present time two pricing policies are in effect. At all Zone of Interior 
installations pricing control is decentralized to the local level and each facility is 
required to recover its own reimbursable expenses by category of patron. At 
oversea bases a uniform pricing schedule is in effect and reimbursable expenses 
are recovered by category of patron on a consolidated basis. 


PRODUCTION 


I now invite your attention to the first chart, Production data. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
FISCAL YEAR 1958 BUDGET ESTIMATES 
AIR FORCE INDUSTRIAL FUND 
LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING SERVICE 
PRODUCTION DATA 


1956 1957 1958 
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This chart reflects the experienced and projected workload of the program in 
terms of pieces of clothing and other property processed, and the distribution of 
that workload between the categories of patrons. In identifying the categories 
of work and the volume distribution, you will note that the individual category, 
represented by the upper portion of the bar, comprised 35 percent of the total 
volume during fiscal year 1956, and the Government property category, the lower 
part of the bar, constituted 65 pereent of this volume. The fiscal years 1957 
and 1958 projections are based on actual experience during fiscal year 1956, tak- 
ing into consideration programed troop changes at serviced Air Force installa- 
tions, and the phasing of new facilities into the program. The total production 
during fiscal year 1958 will be 129.4 million pieces, an increase of approximately 
15 million pieces over fiscal year 1956. 


INCOME AND EXPENSE 


May I now refer you to this chart on income and expense. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Al@ FORCE 
FISCAL YEAR 1958 BUDGET ESTIMATES 
AIR FORCE INDUSTRIAL FLAD 
LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING SERVICE 


INCOME AND EXPENSE 
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Here we have provided a chart reflecting the total income and expenses of the 
program. It compares actual income and expenses during fiscal year 1956 with 
the estimates for fiscal years 1957 and 1958. Sales were $7.2 million in 1956, 
and are estimated at $7.5 million in 1957, and at $8.1 million in 1958, The 
increase for 1957 is attributed primarily to the establishment of the four new 
plants previously mentioned. The effect of a full year’s operation of these plants, 
plus one additional plant to be established during the year, and the inclusion of a 
new element of reimbursable expense, accounts for the increase in 1958. This 
new element of expense, to be recovered in the billing price, results from the 
requirement that the Government contribute an equal share to the employees’ 
644-percent contribution to the civil service retirement fund. Expenses for fiscal 
year 1956 were $6.8 million, and are estimated at $7.3 million for fiscal year 1957 
and $8.1 million for fiscal year 1958. A net gain of $405,000 was generated during 
fiscal year 1956, primarily in oversea areas operating under the uniform pricing 
policy. It is estimated that a net gain of $152,000 will result during fiscal year 
1957, based on the planned continuation of the oversea pricing structure for a 
portion of fiseal year 1957. 

As a result of an oversea pricing adjustment to be effected in 1957, expenses 
are estimated to equal income for fiscal year 1958. The lower portion of the 
chart identifies the major elements of expense and their distribution by dollar of 
revenue. The distribution shows little change for the 3 years. Direct labor, 
that portion of the personnel expense that is charged directly to the services pro- 
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vided, will consume 58 cents of each dollar of revenue during fiscal year 1958. 
Production expenses, including indirect labor, utilities and utilities services, sup- 
plies and materials, spare parts and repairs to machinery and equipment, claims, 
and other expenses, will account for 31 cents of each dollar of revenue. The third 
major element of expense is for administrative salaries and wages and other admin- 
istrative costs amounting to 11 cents of each dollar of revenue. Net gain from 
operations accounted for 6 cents of the revenue dollar in 1956 and 2 cents in 
1957. 
STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 


I invite your attention to the statement of financial condition: 
LAUNDRY AND Dry-CLEANING SERVICE 


Statement of financial condition 


{In thousands] 


June 30, | June 30, June 30, 
1956, actual 1957, esti- 1958, esti- 
| | 
| mate | mate 
Assets: | 
Cash on hand_--...--- $1, 952 $1, 950 $1, 547 
Accounts receivable... ; ; wie ae ere 446 | 472 | 489 
Inventories_...-.----.-- 327 | 274 238 
Other assets_.......--- 1 | 0 0 
Total, assets........- sendaks | 2, 726 2, 696 2, 274 
Liabilities and investment: 
Liabilities: | 
Accounts payable 308 210 230 
Accrued liabilities _ -- 574 585 664 
Federal Republic of Germany support 616 521 | 0 
Total, liabilities___-- | 1, 498 1, 316 R04 
Investment: | | 
Invested cash___. i : 800 | 800 | 800 
Net capitalized assets “ | 23 23 2 
Changes to investment_-_-_- whdudes | 405 557 557 
Total, Investment. ...<....--ac44-<5 i j 1, 228 1, 380 1, 380 
nh cleans : Ry ana ? sais , a 
Total, liabilities and investment_. } 2, 726 2, 696 2, 27 


It is estimated that total assets of the program will decrease from $2,726,000 
on June 30, 1956, to $2,696,000 on June 30, 1957, and to $2,274,000 on June 30, 
1958. The decrease for fiscal year 1958 may be attributed to the decrease in 
cash resulting from final payment of the Federal Republic of Germany support. 
This liability will be eliminated by payment to the United States Treasury of an 
amount equal to the value of goods and services provided by the Federal Republic 
of Germany to the industrialized plants located in Germany. The elimination 
of this liability is contingent, however, upon the nonextension of agreements 
between the two nations. If the agreement is extended into 1958, a liability will 
still exist at the end of fiscal year 1958. May we point out also the decrease in 
the monetary value of materials and supplies inventories during the respective 
fiscal years from $327,000 to $274,000, and to $238,000. This estimated reduction 
reflects a constant management improvement program to reduce on-hand inven- 
tories to a more economical and realistic level. Total liabilities of the program 
were $1,498,000 at the end of fiscal year 1956 and are expected to decrease to 
$1,316,000 at the end of 1957 and $894,000 at the end of 1958. The decrease 
in 1958 may be attributed to the elimination of the liability for the German sup- 
port mentioned previously, partially offset by an increase in acerued liabilities. 
This increase results from the establishment of the civil service retirement con- 
tribution liability in 1958. The total investment of the United States Govern- 
ment is estimated to increase from $1,228,000 in 1956 to $1,380,000 in 1957 and 
remain at that level for 1958. 


General Bocart. This completes our presentation, sir, of the fiscal 
1958 budget requirements with the exception of the language changes. 
Would you care to discuss the language changes at this time, sir? 
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Mr. Manon. Before we get into that I would like to state this: 
We have had extensive discussion before this Air Force Panel and 
before the Defense Panel on the status of the Military Air Transport 
Service and the proposed industrialization. 

I think we would have no further questions now on this industrial 
fund presentation. 

Thank you very much for your presentation. 

Miss Res as. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed with language changes. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


General Bocart. In the subcommittee print on the Department of 
Defense appropriation bill, beginning on page 214, is the proposed 
language for the Air Force appropriations. 

On page 214 the first change is the bracket to change the reference 
to 1136, Revised Statutes, as amended. Simply delete that and insert 
9774 of title 10, United States Code. 

This is in accordance with the defense codification statute which is 
Public Law 1028 of the 84th Congress, and this type adjustment car- 
ries throughout the various appropriations. 

Otherwise there are no changes on that page. 


PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


The next change is on page 219, under the appropriation language 
for “Procurement other than aircraft.” You will note, four lines 
down ek the top of the page, adding ‘for replacement only.”’ 

The words ‘‘for replacement only” are inserted to include in the ap- 
propriation language limitations as to the number of passenger motor 
vehicles which may be procured for othe r than replacement purposes. 

This action is in accordance with the recommendation of the House 
a aac ge Committee contained in its report of hearings on the 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act for fiscal year 1957, and 
will pe rt the discontinuance of the limitation in the general provi- 
sions similar to section 627 of Public Law 639, 84th Congress, which 
was the Appropriation Act last year, 

You will notice that the phrase “including ten and eight at not to 
exceed $3,000 and $2,400 each” is inserted to allow the Air Force to 
procure replacement medium sedans for high Air Force officials at a 
cost. in excess of the $1,350 legal limitation. 

This was covered in the presentation of the ‘‘Procurement other 
than aircraft’’ appropriation, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean to say that the 1951 Buicks which are 
now used by some of these officials of the Air Force will be sold? 

General Bocarr. No, sir. They will be replaced, sir, by these 
vehicles. However, some of them will be returned to the motor pool 
and reassigned. If they meet the criteria for disposition, they will be 
disposed. 

Mr. Manon. Otherwise they will be retained for other uses by the 
Air Force? 

General Bocarr. This is true, sir. However, if they meet the 
disposal criteria they will be disposed of. That covers the overall 
cost of repair limitation. 
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Mr. Manon. Whatis that criteria? Will you insert it in the record? 

General Bogart. I will insert it in the record, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

The replacement criteria for sedans consists of onetime and accumulated repair 
allowances. The maximum accumulated repair allowance which may be spent is 
90 percent of the acquisition cost. The onetime allowance is a percentage factor 
of the acquisition cost based upon years of service in relation to the life expectancy 
of the vehicle. In the case of sedans the life expectancy is 6 years. Onetime 
allowances which are prescribed by the Office of the Secretary of Defense limit 
such expenditures to 50 percent during the first year, 43 percent during the 
second year, 36 percent during the third year, 30 percent during the fourth year, 
24 percent during the fifth year, and 18 percent during the sixth year. 


VEHICLE REPLACEMENT POLICY 


General Bogart. On one of these vehicles we have a maximuin 
repair allowance of $1,259.95. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is total accumulated. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But that is not tied to mileage or to age. Mileage 
and age is what we can best understand. 

General Bocarrt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Suppose you have an accident in one of these cars? 

Mr. Crosspy. That would be part of it, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. When did that change on accumulated repairs 
take place? 

General Bogart. This was introduced last year, sir. Apparently | 
our people have found they are getting more utilization by using the | 
maximum repair criterion instead of the age and mileage. 

The 60,000-mile limitation was our criterion, sir, and then they put 
this maximum repair value in as a substitute. It was a double one 
for a while. 

Mr. Scrivner. I run a car a long time before T run up $1,200 worth 
of repairs. I never would get a new one. 

General Bocart. On maximum repair basis? 

Mr. Manon. If you took good care of it. 

The officers who have not driven these 1951 Buicks over 5,000 
miles have not built up a repair bill of $1,200. 

General Bocart. We have a statement here which was written into 
the hearings last year. 


It is the policy of the Air Force to retire vehicles only when they become uneco- 
nomical to repair on either a cumulative or a onetime cost basis. Applicable 
technical orders prescribe cumulative and maximum repair allowance tables. 

I will give an example of how each condition is applied. First, the accumulative 
basis. A sedan in service 5 years may have accumulated repair costs of $1,200 
over this period of time. It comes into the shop for an additional repair which 
will cost $40. The maximum allowable accumulated repair cost of this sedan is 
90 percent of its acquisition cost or $1,215. This vehicle can then be considered 
for retirement. A technical evaluation is made by the base and submitted to the 
Air Force prime depot for a maintenance engineering evaluation. The mainte- 
nance engineering evaluation determines whether further expenditure of funds 
should be made or whether the vehicle should be disposed of. 

On the onetime repair basis, again for a sedan with 5 years’ service, we are 
allowed to spend 24 percent of its acquisition cost, or $324. 

A onetime repair bill exceeding that amount would not be invested. Instead 
the vehicle would be retired. These expenditure allowances are prescribed by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
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Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would have someone check the testimony 
we had before us earlier with regard to the automobiles and make some 
cross reference to this point so we can more readily find it. 

(Norr.—The testimony referred to will be found beginning on p. 
352.) 

General Bogart. I will be glad to do that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The figures we heard would seem to show there is a 
great deal of discrepancy between the request for new vehicles as set 
out by the Air Force and as set out by the Army and the Navy. 

They all use vehicles, so it would seem there should be some small 
relationship. Perhaps if we put everything in one place, setting out 
those things, we might have some grounds for comparison. It would 
give us a reason to “look at some of the other requests. 

If the Air Force can get by just as well with this number, perhaps 
the others can. 

Mr. Manon. I agree with you. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Department of Defense passenger motor vehicles included in fiscal year 1958 estimate 


Vehicles to be 

Office or department: purchased 
Office of the Secretary of Defense_............_-...-------------- 5 
Department of the Army_________-___- é S Sacaid ots mat 
DIGOEIORA 08 AINE ORI os «. cnrioit od bi onka bactian <= quad on wel oases 2, 461 
Department of the Air Force__--- gal, oth Hee 62 
Total, Department of Defense____ 3: AU. wi cavern ts cdo esc 


LANGUAGE CHANGES ON RATIONS 


General Bocarr. The next change is on page 228. In about the 
center of the page, sir—— 

Mr. Manon. That is of no significance? 

General Bocarr. No, sir; pure codification. These are all codifica- 
tion changes. 

Mr. Manon. They are not important. 

General Bocarr. We have an addition of language on rations, sir, 
including commutation thereof for applicants for enlistment. 

This language was deleted from the ‘“‘Military personnel’’ appro- 
priation language since applicants for enlistment are not military 
personnel and expenses in their behalf are in reality a part of recruiting 
costs which are charged to “Operation and maintenance, Air Force.” 
This simply switches it over to the recruiting cost rather than costs of 
military personnel. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD LANGUAGE 
The next change, sir, is in the ‘Military personnel’ appropriation, 
and we have bracketed near the top of the page— 


including duty under section 5, National Defense Act, as amended, or section 252 
of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 


This is the change which has been deleted as a counterpart of a 
change in the language of the Air National Guard appropriation. 
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This you will also find, sir, on page 247. It is bracketed under the 
Air National Guard appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Referring to page 239 where it is proposed to delete 
the language in heavy brackets, is that deletion a recommendation of 
the Air Force? 

General Boacarrt. This deletion, sir, was not recommended by the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that not the language we have discussed hereto- 
fore and included in the bill as it relates to Air National Guard officers 
on duty? 

General Bogart. This is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How effective has the result of this language been? 
Has it been as effective as we anticipated it would be? 

General Bocarr. The Air National Guard is very pleased with it, 
sir. Of course, the effect is to remove these section 5 and section 252 
personnel of the Air National Guard on active duty from the “Military 
personnel” appropriation and from the military personnel ceilings. 

The contention of the Guard Bureau is that it permits them to 
maintain full manning on a level basis. 

Mr. Crossy. How many people are involved? 

General Boaarr. 53. 

Mr. Scrivner. But it does mean quite a bit to the Air National 
Guard and the level they maintain. 

General Bocarr. The Air National Guard feels very strongly about 
this point; yes, sir. 


APPLICANTS FOR ENLISTMENT 


We also have in the ‘‘Military personnel’’appropriation, sir, pro- 
posed for deletion, the words “applicants for enlistment” for the same 
reason [ explained in connection with the inclusion of applicants for 
enlistment for rations in the “Operation and maintenance” appro- 
priation. 

The reason is that applicants for enlistment are not yet military 
personnel and we consider them properly chargeable to recruiting. 

This is ture, also, on page 240. Simply to complete that we again 
delete “applicants for enlistment and.”’ 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD LANGUAGE 


The next change, sir, is under the appropriation of the Air National 
Guard at the top of the page in the bracketed language. Again this is 
the change with regard to sections 5 and 81 and section 252 of the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act. The deletion here is intended to put these 
individuals in as part of the active military forces and include them 
under the “‘Military personnel” appropriation, Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you leave the other language in on 239 this should 
be left in. 

General Bocarr. That is correct, sir. 

Language also is added at the bottom of the page, sir, to provide for 
the authority for the procurement of initial requirements of passenger 
motor vehicles and to limit the number which may be replaced. There- 
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for we have the language ‘‘not to exceed forty-four of which eighteen 
shall be for replacement only’’, referring to passenger carrying vehicles 
in the Air National Guard appropriation. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION OF MATS 


On page 258, sir, we have a language change for the Air Force 
industrial fund “for an additional amount for ‘Air Force industrial 
fund’, $100,000,000 to be derived by transfer from the ‘Army stock 
fund’.”’ 

This is the request for language to provide for additional working 
capital required in the industrial fund for fiscal year 1958. This is for 
the implementation of the industrialization of MATS transport 
activity. 

STOCK FUND 


On page 265 we have the request for an additional amount for Air 
Force stock fund, $62 million to be derived by transfer from the Army 
stock fund. This is to provide for the additional capitalization 
required as pointed out in our presentation; $43 million is for the 
General Supplies Division and the balance, increased operating 
requirements for the Commissary Division and the Clothing Division. 

Mr. Crossy. Has the Air Force reviewed the unexpended balances 
of expired appropriations? 

General Bocarr. Yes; we have. So far as the Air Force is con- 
cerned we have no further availability there. There is no possibility 
of transfer from those amounts. 

Mr. Crossy. They have been cleaned out? 

General Bocarr. They have been cleaned out. As you recall, that 
authority expired on December 31, 1955. 

One other change, sir, on page 270. Blocking out the rescission of 
$50 million in the Air Force stock fund which was made last year, 
this provision has served its purpose and it is no longer required. 

Mr. Crossy. Will there be any language changes in ‘Military 
construction’? 

General Bocarr. I don’t think so, Mr. Crosby, but I am not sure. 
I am not certain of that one. 

As I understand it, we do not cover general provisions here. 

I believe that completes the changes in appropriation language, sir, 
for the Air Force appropriations. 


COMMENDATION OF WITNESSES 


Mr. Manon. General, does this complete your principal overall 
presentation on the 1958 budget? 

General Boaart. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman; this completes the formal 
presentation of our requirements. 

Mr. Mauon. It is my opinion that we will have to have a few more 
meetings before we will completely finalize the hearings. It is possible 
that we will need to put some additional material into the record and, 
therefore, I think we will have to meet some more for the purpose of 
discussing, perhaps, the recommendations of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce as to where the budget may be cut and for the 
purpose of discussing the report of the Secretary of the Air Force as 
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to how certain reductions heretofore suggested by the committee 
would be applied in the event Congress should see fit to make the 
reductions. 

[ want to say that I feel, General Bogart, you have done a very 
fine job of cooperating with us. ] realize that there are so many 
millions of details involved in the operation of the Air Force that we 
could not possibly talk about every facet of the Air Force and every 
facet of Air Force expenditure in the period of time we have been 
considering the budget for fiscal 1958. 

We began consideration of the budget in late January and we have 
proceeded until this date. This has been a long and grueling hearing. 

I think you have done a good job to keep yourself sufficiently fit 
physically to undergo the rigors of this hearing. 

Mr. Scrivner. He has done a good job in keeping his sense of 
humor also. 

Mr. Manon. | think he has done an amazing job of keeping his 
sense of humor, and I will say the same thing for General Callahan. 

Mr. Scrivner. Might I mention, Mr. Chairman, that I understand 
General Callahan is going to be assigned some place else where all 
the experience we have given him will do him no good whatsoever. 

General CALLAHAN. I could not agree with that, sir. 

Mr. Manon. General Callahan, what will you be doimg in your 
new assignment? 

General CALLAHAN. | am going to be transferred to Mobile, Ala., 
as the commander of the Mobile air matericl area in August. 

Mr. Manon. Well, I wish you a lot of luck in your new assignment, 
You have been a very valuable aid to us through the years on the 
committee, and to have sat through these long hearings must have 
been quite an ordeal for you. 

I hope they have been helpful to you, because it has been helpful to 
have you here, and I am very appreciative of your fine spirit of co- 
operation and for the many helpful contributions which you have made 
to the committee in these hearings. 

Colonel Baker has been with us all the time, and he has done a very 
fine job. We all like him very much, and find him most helpful at all 
times. I feel that it has been helpful to us to have Colonel Friedman 
here with us, and I have been pleased with the contributions which he 
has made. 

Am I to assume that he will be your replacement? 

General Bocarr. That is the plan; yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. I think Colonel Friedman has a genuine genius, shall 
I say, for this type of work, and I believe he is going to be helpful to us. 

Mr. Scrivner. This points out one of the things about which you 
and I have talked many times. It takes almost the entire tour of 
duty for the budget and the program officers to become familiar with 
all the details that are involved in the presentation of matters to this 
committee, and about the time we get them to the point where they 
can answer almost any question without referring to a pile of books, 
then along comes some regulation or someone who says: “Well, they 
have been here 4 years now, and they must go some place else.”’ 

Seldom, if ever, do you come back to the same line of work you have 
been following here, and your experience is lost. 

I would like to recommend that by the time general officers get this 
high that the rotation of assignment, as long as they are doing satis- 
factory work, ought to be forgotten. We have seen that in the Navy 
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and we have seen that in the Army, and we have seen it in every 
branch of the service. It keeps us busy educating the new budget 
officers who are coming up. 

I would like to have them stav long enough in order for us to get 
the value of their 4-vear postgraduate course. 

General Cattanan. Mr. Chairman, I have had Col. Roy Ferguson 
here working with me for the last year, and again this year, and he 
will, of course, continue with this activity in order to provide Gen. 
David Baker, who is my successor, with the necessary support, and 
provide the continuity from the programing side, which is so necessary. 

General Bocarr. This is also the reason, sir, that we are trying to 
use this 2-year overlap principle in the Directorate of the Budget. 
With reference to the Deputy Director we are trying to arrange it so 
that he is rotated on an offbeat with the Director, and with the 2- -year 
overlap, so that we will get the continuity and the training that 1s so 
necessary for these positions, as you have pointed out. 

I would like to say that we certainly, as we have said at intervals 
during the hearings, learn a great deal ‘and these hearings are of great 
use not only to us but to the witnesses and to the Air Force as a 
whole, because our people take very much to heart the things that 
are brought up in the committee. 

I believe a great many beneficial actions have resulted just from the 
hearings themselves. We appreciate that very much, and we also 
appreciate your patience. We are not always as good as we ought to 
be in our presentations, and we appreciate the fact that you realize 
we are fallible. 

I would like to say that I think the committee is exceedingly durable 
to go through this ordeal from the 1st of January, and we are filled 
with admiration for you, 1 can assure you. 

Mr. Manon. You are very kind. 

Colonel Ferguson, you have been here with us, and, to sit in a 
committee room and actively ps urticipate is one thing, but to sit in a 
committee room and not actively participate makes the job more 
difficult. You have sat here as an observer to watch the operations, 
and to help provide information, and we appreciate it. 

Y have observed here through the years that the work of a budget 
officer and other officers who appear regularly before the committee is 
simply terrific, and I have seen the wear and tear bee ome obvious on 
the countenance of some of these people who have sat with us through 
these long hearings. I remember that some of them just have not 
been able to stand the pace, and have gone to the hospital. I know 
one who was transferred out into another job with the hope that he 
would get back on his feet. 

General Bogart. I would like for you to give me in a very conserva- 
tive and factual way approximately the time you devote to this job per 
day, or per week? 

General BoGarr. May I discuss that off the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. I am sure there are many officers in the services who 
do not have these exacting duties. 

Is there any way to spread this burden some way or other? 

General Bocarr. I do not know of any, sir. I have surely been 
looking for it. 

Mr. Manon. I do not know of any, either. There probably is not 
any answer to it, but it is a man-killing job, and I think you have 
done exceptionally well. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


REVISED EXPENDITURE ESTIMATES 


General Bogart, before these hearings are printed I wish you would 
supply the Committee with a statement giving the latest obligation 
and expenditures figures and estimates available so that it can be 
printed at this point for ready reference, or so that we will have it 
for use in the markup and to explain the balances to the House when 
we go to the floor. 

General Bocarr. I will be happy to do that, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Apri 30, 1957. 
CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. CHatrMAN: In the interest of keeping the committee informed as 
currently as is practicable as to all aspects of Air Force fiscal conditions, I wish to 
apprise it of our current outlook for expenditures in the current fiscal year 1957, 

It will be recalled that the fiscal year 1957 net Air Force expenditures, as set 
forth in the President’s budget for fiscal year 1958, totaled $16,890 million, ex- 
clusive of then-anticipated supplementals. As adjusted for supplemental esti- 
mates, the total was $16,950, which was the figure presented during the recent 
hearings. 

At that time, it will be recalled, I stated that our estimate had been revised 
upward, and that it would probably be increased still further at a later date. 

Currently, we estimate that our expenditures will approximate $18,250 million, 
an increase of $1,360 million over the estimate contained in the 1958 budget, and 
$1,300 million above the amount presented during the hearings. Practically all 
of the increase lies in the aircraft and related procurement account, although there 
are, of course, relatively minor upward and downward adjustments in the other 
accounts as well. 

The increased expenditures in the 100 account, which amount to $1,346 million, 
can be related almost entirely to these developments: 

1, The impact of our ballistic missile programs which, as the committee is 
aware, are proceeding on an accelerated basis. These are being financed on an 
incremental basis, which results in greater expenditures at earlier periods than 
would be the case if w2 used longer lead time forward financing. These programs 
alone account for perhaps as much as half of the total increase in net expenditures 
in fiscal year 1957. 

2. The gratifying high rates of production in the KC-—135/B-—52 programs, and 
acceleration of the Bomarc production program. 

3. The shortening of lead time, generally, in the aircraft and missiles production 
areas. As you know, we have been working toward such lead-time reductions 
for the past 2 years. Our success in these efforts necessarily is reflected in in- 
creased rates of expenditures in fiscal year 1957, as compared with previous years. 

4. Contractors increasingly are taking advantage of contract provisions relat- 
ing to progress payments. This factor accounts for an estimated $150 to $200 mil- 
lion of the increased expenditures in the current year. 

5. Deliveries against military assistance program common-item orders in fiscal 
year 1957 are now expected to run about $200 million less than was estimated in 
the 1958 budget. This results in an increase, to that extent, in net expenditures. 

The effect of the increased rate of expenditures as far as concerns our end-fiscal 
year 1957 position will be a lower balance of unliquidated obligations and a lower 
unexpended balance. 

Obviously, this trend will also have its effect upon fiscal year 1958. The overall 
net effect, however, will reflect other considerations as well, and these currently 
are under study. 

I am enclosing revised copies of statements of Air Force funds available for 
obligation and expenditure, obligations and expenditures, and unobligated and 
unexpended balances for fiscal year 1957, for your information, 

Sincerely yours, 
FranK A. BoGart, 
Major General, United States Air Force, Director of Budget, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller. 
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Status of unexpended balances as of June 30, 1957 


{In millions of dollars] 














| Antici- | Unobligated balance 
pated | ae . 
| Unex- reim- l | 
Appropriation | pended | burse- Total | Unliqui- Available} No longer 
| balance | ments | dated | Total in sub- | available 
for obliga- sequent | for obli- 
| MAP- tions years gation 
| CIO 
} | 
(0) OD. fe. (5) (6) (7) 
| 
Aircraft and related procure- | | | 
WOO W5 <c cs ense<nod ; | 11, 280.3 | 1, 253.7 | 12,534.0 | 7,956.0} 4,578.0] 4,578.0 |-...-..--- 
Procurement other than air- | | | | 
eS ee Sebi aol 1, 841.2 | 222.6 | 2,063.8 1, 473.8 | 590.0 | 590.0 |__ ag 
Operation and maintenance__- 1,006. 2 | 3.0 | 1,009.2 LGA! |...ccccccd se Se, 
Military personnel. _. ---=-| 101.0 coral 101.0 101.0 aim 
Research and development... 461, 2 | 461. 2 391. 2 | 70.0 | Ott. 
Reserve personnel..._._____- 12.3 | 31 12.3 BS fe none na lle oe ee ee 
Air National Guard____- el 3 84.5 FG Ro i wscacadclbe eating oases ‘ 
Miscellaneous accounts !_ _ _ ___- 5.5 | -----| 5.5 5.5 | | CUED akan 
Subtotal. ......«..-- --| 14,792.2 | 1,479.3 | 16,271.65 | 11,0383.5 | 5,238.0) 6, 238.0 |_......__. 
Military construction..........| 1,458.9 | .--| 1,458.9} 1,168.7 231 MWe. 
Total, direct appropria- | | | 
Wc ttncka Jub | 16, 251.1 1,479.3 | 17, 730.4 | 12, 202.2 5, 528. 2 5, 528. 2 | . 
Preparation for sale or salvage | 
of military property. ee 3.4 | 3.4 3.4 2a} as 
Air Force management fund.---| 52.7 | ae 52.7 | 7 |} 1.0 | aE acectiieanet 2 
Air Force stock fund ._- Ke 264. 5 | 264. 5 | 36.7 | 227.7 227.7 | ‘ 
Air Force industrial fund_______| te leainaad 7.4 | 1.2 | 6.2 | €3i sie 
Consolidated working fund 1 1 | ss |------ 
Total, miscellaneous ac- | | | | | 
counts - . 328. 1 aaa 328. 1 | 93. 1 235. 0 235.0 | . nee 


Grand total, all accounts_| 16, 579. 1 | 1,479.3 | 18,058. 4 | 12,295.2| 5,763.2} 5,763.2 | 
| 





! Represents successor appropriations for ‘‘Special procurement’’ and ‘“‘Replacement of personal property 


sold,” 


NoTE.—Amounts will not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 
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Status of unexpended balances ai beginning and end of fiscal year 1958 showing the 
expenditures during fiscal year 1958 


{In millions of dollars] 





| | 
: ny 
Unex- | New ex- | nex- 
pended |penditure| | Total | Netex- | pended 
balance |authority, Net available| pendi- balance 
Appropriation June 30, Presi- transfers for ex- tures June 30, 
1957 dent’s | penditure 1958 
budget 
(1) (2) | (3) (4) (5 
Aircraft and related procurement 11, 280. 3 6, 200. 0 17, 480. 3 6, 248. 0 11, 232.3 
Procurement other than aircraft 1,841.2 1, 225. 0 | 3, 066. 2 1, 000, 0 2, 066. 2 
Military construction 1, 458. 9 (') 1, 458.9 | 2 1, 222.0 236. 9 
Operation and maintenanc 1, 006. 2 4, 225. 0 5, 231, 2 4,135.0} 1,096.2 
Military personnel 101.0 3, 840. 0 3, 941.0 3, 795. 0 146. 0 
Research and development 461.2 j 1, 122. 2 670. 0 452.2 
Reserve personnel 2.3 69.3 55. 0 14. 
Air National Guard Sa 84. 5 347. 5 248, 0 49 
Miscellaneous accounts 3 5.5 5.5 3 5. 2 
Total, direct appropriations 16, 251.1 | 16, 471.0 32, 722.1 | 17,373.3 15, 348.8 
Preparation for sale or salvage of military 
property 3.4 10.0 13. 4 10. 0 $4 
Air Force management fund. 52.7 52.7 48. : { 
Air Force stock fund 264. 5 162.0 326. 5 4(). ( Ist} 
Air Force industria! fund 7.4 * 100.0 107.4 4 107. 1 
Consolidated working fund. l im l 
Total, miscelianeous accounts 328. 1 10.0 + 162.0 500. 0 08.7 Wi.4 
Grand total, all accounts 16, 579.1 |! 16, 481.0 162.0 | 33, 222.1 (217, 472.0 15, 750. 1 
Note.—Amounts will not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. ; 


! Excludes $1,275.0 million for ‘Military coastruction”’ appropriation to be transmitted late1 
mental appropriatio 1 request. 

? Excludes $128.0 million from ‘Military construction” appropriation to be included in supplemental 
request scheduled for later submission. 

3 Represents successor appropriations for “‘Special procurement”’ and “Replacement of personal property 
sold.”’ 

* Proposed transfer of unobligated balance from ‘‘Army stock fund.” 

5 Less than $50,000. 


etnias ene 





a inca em 
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Status of unex pended balances as of June 30, 1958 


[In millions of dollars] 


Antici- Unobligated balance 
| pated L 
| Unex- | reim- 
Appropriation | pended burse- Total Unliqui Available; No longer 
balance | ments dated Total in sub- | available 
} for obliga- equent or obli- 
| MAP- tions years gation 
Cio 
(0) | (1) (2) 3 4) ) (6) 7) 
' 
on | 
Aircraft and related procure- | | 
ment___ 11, 232.3 | 424.0 | 11, 656.3 8, 032. 3 3, 624.0 3, 624. 0 
Procurement other than air- | 
craft. ..\.. ..-| 2,066.2 38.0 2, 104. 2 1, 614.2 £90. 0 190. 0 
Operation and maintenance._..| 1, 096.2 1, 096, 2 1, 096. 2 
Military personnel. _. 146.0 | 146. 0 146.0 
Research and development.-__-| 452.2 452. 2 392. 2 60.0 60.0 
Reserve personnel eal 14.3 | 14.3 14.3 
Air National Guard 99.5 99. 5 99. 5 
Miscellaneous accounts !__. 5.2 5.2 5.2 
Subtotal. _- 4 15, 111.9 462.0 | 15, 573.9 | 11, 399.9 4,174.0 4,174.0 
Military construction | 236. 9 236.9 236. 9 
Total, direct appropria- 
ae. 4. -.-| 15, 348.8 462.0 | 15,810.8 | 11, 636.8 4,174. ( 4,174 
Preparation for sale or salvage 
of military property | 3.4 3.4 3.4 
Air Force management fund 4.4 4.4 3.4 1.0 1.0 
Air Force stock fund | 286. 5 286. 5 30.8 255.7 255. 7 
Air Force industrial fund sa.4 107.1 107.1 8 106. 2 106. 2 
Consolidated working fund____-| (2) (2) (2) 
Total, miscellaneous ac- 
counts - . . 3 401.4 401.4 38.4 363.0 363. 0 
Grand total, all accounts 15, 750. 1 462.0 | 16,212.1 | 11, 675.1 4, 537.0 4, 537.0 


1 Represents successor appropriations for ‘‘Special procurement” and ‘Replacement of personal property 
sold.”’ 
2 Less than $50,000. 


Note. Amounts will not necessarily add to totals due to rounding 


Actual and estimated expenditures and amounts available for expenditure, fiscal years 
1956, 1957, and 1958 


[In millions of dollars} 


Item Fiscal yea Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Unexpended balance brought forward 18, 783. 9 17, O89. 4 16, 579. 1 
Add: 
New expenditure availability 15, 513, 2 17, 687. 4 2 16, 481. 0 
Transfer and rescissions 280.8 47.8 162. 0 
Restored from certified claims 140. 0 
Total available for expenditure during yea 34, O16. 2 34, 869. 1 $3, 222. 1 
Deduct: 
Expenditures ‘ ‘ 16, 748. 8 18, 250. 0 317, 472.0 
Lapsed to Treasury 178. 0 
Net reversion to surplus, etc. (Public Law 798 440.1 
Unexpended balance carried forward 17, O89. 4 16, 579.1 15, 750. 1 
1 Excludes proposed supplemental appropriations shown in fiseal year 1958 President’s budget for later 
transmission. 
2 Excludes $1,275 million for ‘Military construction’’ appropriation to be trai tted la Sa supple 
mental appropriation request. 
3 Excludes $128 million from ‘Military construction’’ appropriation to t include I ipplement 
request scheduled for later submissior 


4 Unobligated balances of expired annual appropriations for fiscal year 1957 and priot 


Nore.—Amounts will not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 


Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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APPENDIX 


KC-135 Jet TANKER 


(The following additional information was supplied in response to 
discussion beginning on p. 199.) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForcsE, 
Washington, April 24, 1957. 
CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 
Dear Mr. CuarrMan: During testimony by Air Force personnel before your 


subcommittee on April 5, 1957, there was some discussion concerning the transport Ai 
capability of the KC—135 jet tanker aircraft which we are currently procuring, B: 
Attached is a statement suitable for insertion in the record of the hearings. In B: 

it are set forth the primary factors taken into consideration by the Air Force in Be 
its determination to procure the KC-135 aircraft. I wish to assure you and the Be 
members of your subcommittee that procurement of the KC—135’s has been based Be 
solely on the refueling requiremeuts presented to the subcommittee in justification Be 
of the funds for such procurement. Bi 
In the event this statement does not clarify the situation to the complete Bu 
satisfaction of the subcommittee, an opportunity to discuss the matter further Cs 
will be appreciated. Cl 
Sincerely vours, Cr 
DonaLp A. QUARLES, Cr 

C 

PROCUREMENT OF KC-135 AIRCRAFT Cy 

The KC-135 is being procured for the Strategic Air Command as an aerial i 
tanker to extend the combat radii of SAC bombers. The sole consideration in the D: 
decision to procure the KC-135 and in determining the quantities for procurement D: 
was to provide this essential air refueling capability. D: 
To carry the payload in fuel required of an effective tanker for the B-52 the Fi 
tanker must be designed with adequate wing area and have sufficient power Fr 
available to lift the great weight involved. This fact dictates design of a large Fr 
aircraft which in turn requires a large fuselage. Because of the density of fuel Ge 
(6.5 per gallon) only a portion of the space in the fuselage must be provided with Ha 
tanks for fuel to be transferred. In the case of the KC-135 such tanks are con- He 
tained in the lower compartment of the fuselage. The remaining upper compart- He 
ment is a space 86 feet long, 10 feet wide and 7 feet high (6,030 cubic feet). He 
It was recognized at the time the KC—135 was being considered for procurement Hil 
that due to its size the aircraft would have a cargo-transport capability. There- He 
fore, it was specified that, with no compromise in its design as a tanker, provision Ho 
would be made for utilizing the cargo-transport capability inherent in the design Ha, 
of the aircraft. Accordingly, at reasonable cost and with an inconsequential Ke 
increase in weight (500 pounds) of permanently installed fittings the KC-135 will Ke 
have this alternate capability. ws 
The Strategic Air Command is not “in the business’’ of air transport. How- pe 
ever, as a secondary consideration, past experience has proven the necessity of Lio 
exploiting any cargo-passenger capability inherent in the design of Strategie Air lie 
Command aircraft. The B-—29, B—50, B-36, B-47, and KC-97 have been fully Mo 
exploited as cargo and passenger carriers in supporting the deployment and Me 
dispersal of SAC forces. Me 
In conclusion, it is emphasized that the timing of the mission requirement for Mi 
which these aircraft are being procured will not permit use of this jet tanker in Mo 
other than its primary mission of aerial refueling during the initial stage of a Mu 
general war. The peak airlift requirement occurs during this same critical time Mu 
period. Ne: 
Nel 

Pac 

Pas 

Pas 

Ric 

Rig 

Rol 
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LIST OF WITNESSES 


Page 
I a an sino a Setenighcghs ths lad es om Got oie iol cic ee lan cenit 1 
OAL NE He Serta aw eS cc cencwe ss dae tinal clits tok east - 89 
RT PS A ie ate in sl a eS eee a 367 
Beraquist Stal. Genz K. P_........... le Sn I aa tt a ag Bon ae 605 
Bevard, Lt. Col. F. re Bite i, COTE a aceemtte 5: slaps abe es 185 
Bogart, Maj. Gen. F. A___-- 1, 89, 185, 248, 271, 367, 407, 522, 5 3, 605 ), 861, 900 
Bondley, Maj. Gen. C. \ AES Fa cc ccanernenraneroee me caeeeen ieee eee see 605 
PRIN Ng i ea es hina iain alee ee ee 321 
Burnside, Maj. ms ME ss 59 ee a ie rae ek a wm aie ioe 185 
Call: shan, M: \ SOGGs (DIP Ks = oh 89, 185, 248, 271, 3: ai. , 407, 553, 605, 861, 900 
I I a ne. nti acres deers cecal hier dein dies via tates aan ca 407 
Cohen, Param Peel eeu 2 og eS ae ele d de utile bibs ‘sheiaweteaees 861 
Combs, Brig. Gen. C. E___ -_--- ace ta8E Pt cis wamea nan kcsures , 605 
RGN. es ew a Deter sate Fo ot ol Oe gg cane aees eer 817 
ae Re Cans VINO acme (hg els Fen cna ent hla ee dik ebcibinsie Sins esax 836 
crwenl. S06 Gee ey 246 A. Lee dwankeametabewaakwane Jae 861 
ren eee Ree eee? bee. ont Bb ee wena ett adams ce 605 
ns IE =. s aprcaiinni aut ap stances salah na oa bec ee 89 
Entre: RG: NER GN BR rs 2) ee SS ened eb mandriaaa ea 248 
rs Mem amr O...riginal wala Sena laces adhe asl acl Soh a+ OO, ane 
Fic kett, L. C scoala al Dek all wl eg. Nd "eek is tk to: hp lr eth a a aa anced gs el a Sa a a — 861 
Prieaman,. Col Re Js. coct-s- -hdanninbcatbenegeiltetatciate tas 1, 248, 271, 321, 407, 605, 817 
Te, CAR CMe eo Nea ee twen nn Soahin Die snwibassabmeadnsace eae ee 271 
Garlock, I URES Fn hie seni are eerie ner 1, 89, 185, 248, 271, 605 
Hall, eels bd PISS itd dcimbnnedndtas ane eee 321 
ee a ee. onan aici vedanieepaceweneascosseoS: ; 522 
a Se ee ee ee ee ee bene Ems 185 
ME CD. ot cinnqacdsaddedisewaseaeas aeeeeeosnauacue 185 
Sein, Gilera a Lalande endo n acu ees ius, — 861 
Hooks, Ds SREB, Jui cl. od a enewiwewuuddannewece Fare 843 
Ree, ee Mere 1 gt. oes Seb atl et cecoanswe a ee ere 271 
Betray. Ce, CNN Ge cece ok. eC Gee wa sek awe BS ics oi te eae 817 
PE, SE Oe ENE Je oc ecceeecumbeees ee caer ea 321 
TS OY sdeidiaicsn satus Caciy ice tacts ee 89 
ent), ec MR I SUAS wiasuwadcwa aacelrn De caer eee 89 
ee WR a a a eases ninedincr area pct eer cl eis i 817 
baeon, pris. C300. DR ti PL tise cece ct uc wes 0 aa i ek ncn aa 
Pet. (Ane Ph VERS Rub s Ww oe bun luubcnaa Sa Rees eee 605 
DE, COL, GRO: rie). Be. cea See acd a P : 817 
Mellnay, Maj. Gen. O. F_-- 605 
McLaughlin, J. J is 846 
Morford, Col. C. B__--.- 553 
Morgan, Lt. ¢ - ba Disiia 407 
Murray, Brig. “ Ji Bisex 848 
Musgrave, Maj. Gen. T. C., Jr. . 407 
Neal, Col. B. L- é 605 
Nelson, W. H- 321 
Pachynski, Maj. Gen. A. L__- 271 
rare, Col. HW. Ri .Ss: 248, 321 
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Richter, R. C ae 900 
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Roberts, Lt. Col. T. L__-_-- 861 
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Smith, Hon. D.S 
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